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THE CENTRAL BANK SCHEME. 



T HIS project has now enlisted in 
its support some of the ablest 
leaders of American financial 
opinion and is strongly advocated by 
the Comptroller of the Currency in his 
recent Annual Report to Congress. Af- 
ter presenting a number of reasons why 
a central bank would be the best solu- 
tion of our troublesome currency and 
banking problems, the Comptroller 
says: 

"Many plans have been suggested 
for the organization and control of a 
central Government bank. An essen- 
tial feature of it should be that it must 
be under Government control, so that 
it could never be monopolized or used 
by any man or set of men. It should 
be kept out of politics. * * * It 

would not be difficult to accomplish 
this end by having the control divided 
between certain directors elected by the 
shareholders and a certain number 
chosen by the Government/' 

We have not the truly childlike faith 
and simplicity of mind which the Comp- 
ti oiler exhibits in the above passage. 
Such a bank as he proposes would be 
controlled either by the directors ap- 
pointed by the Government — in which 
case it would be a political bank — or it 
would be dominated by the other di- 
rectors and would become the repre- 
sentative of their interests. In fact, 
under any plan of organization that 
can be devised short of a revolution in 
our banking system, a central Govern- 
ment bank will inevitably fall into the 
1 



hands of one or the other of the great 
financial groups which already have far 
too much power, and will be used in 
the promotion of their schemes at the 
expense of the people of the United 
States. 

The Comptroller also favors a cen- 
tral bank as a depository of the reserves 
of country banks. He thinks that if 
the reserves were so deposited they 
would be available when needed. But 
even a central bank could not put these 
reserves in a box and sit on them. It 
would have to lend them, and when 
they were called for by the country 
banks, there would be the same dis- 
turbance that we now experience. If 
the reserves were not loaned out by the 
central bank, they might just as well 
be kept on hand by the country bank 
itself. 

Again, the Comptroller says that a 
bank depositing its reserves with the 
central bank could feel sure that at any 
time, so long as it was solvent, it could 
go to the central bank and get any 
amount of cash needed on the notes of 
its customers, or other good security. 

We must caution the "country 
banks" against relying too much on 
this resource to help them out in time 
of need. They might be solvent, but 
if otherwise they did not conform to 
the high ideals of those in control of 
the central bank, they might feel less 
sure of getting any amount of cash af- 
ter they had tried to do so. 

On the otljer hand, if a bank holds, 
at all times, a sufficient reserve, it can 
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be sure of meeting all reasonable de- 
mands. And a bank that takes care to 
preserve its credit will hardly ever be 
subject to any other kind. If a panic 
should come, the only safe reliance is 
to be found in co-operation among all 
the banks, not by trusting to receive 
aid from some lordly institution dom- 
inated by selfish and possibly hostile 
interests. 



S OME interesting speculations arise 
out of the suggestion for estab- 
lishing a central Government 
bank. Of course, such an institution 
being subject to the regulation of Con- 
gress, the complexion of its manage- 
ment will change from time to time. 

If the Republicans remain in power. 
Democratic promoters of enterprise 
may expect several lean years, and the 
Grand Old Party camps will drip fat- 
ness. Should Mr. Bryan ride into 
favor on the present wave of unrest, 
he may be expected to have the bank 
discourage loans to the "protected 
trusts," of which he is the sworn and 
unrelenting enemy. If the Populists 
get control of the Government, shall 
we expect to see Tom Watson made 
president of the bank ? And if he 
should be elected to this position, would 
he and his fellow directors make loans 
on the basis of the collateral offered 
by the applicant, or on the basis of his 
views respecting the initiative and ref- 
erendum? Or on the length and luxuri- 
ance of his whiskers'? Under such an 
administration how would the "Stand- 
ard Oil crowd" and "the Morgan 
crowd" fare when they applied for 
loans? Would it not be the plain duty 
of the Populist management to destroy 
"Wall Street" by refusing all applica- 
tions for loans from Stock Exchange 
operators ? 

Or, on the other hand, if Mr. Rogers 
and his associates dominated the bank. 



would they make loans to Mr. Lawson 
to carry on his speculative campaign 
where, according to announcement, the 
devil is to take the hindmost? 

Would the Prohibitionists, if they 
got control, refuse to make loans to the 
makers and dispensers of intoxicants ? 

All these and many other interest- 
ing possibilities are likely to arise if 
Congress should ever sanction a cen- 
tral Government bank. 



UTOMATIC regulation of the 
note issues is also one of the 
advantages claimed for a cen- 
tral bank by the Comptroller of the 
Currency. He says on this point: 

"The central bank, if given the ex- 
clusive right to issue credit bank notes, 
as it should have, could regulate the is- 
sue of notes in accordance with the de- 
mand, which could be determined auto- 
matically and with precision, through 
its relations with the other banks of the 
country." 

This statement may well be chal- 
lenged. The regulation of bank note 
issues can best be entrusted to the 
banker who deals at first hand with his 
customers, in the same manner that 
book-credit loans are regulated. No 
central bank can possibly perform that 
function so well as the "country bank- 
er" himself, and for reasons that seem 
too obvious to require enumeration. 

But then it is claimed that a central 
Government bank would be able to 
handle the public funds to much bet- 
ter advantage than the existing bank's, 
and thus relieve the Treasury of a vex- 
ing problem. To this we can only re- 
ply that any Secretary of the Treasury 
who will consider just two things — 
convenience and safety — in depositing 
public funds in the banks, will have 
settled this "vexing problem" for all 
time. 
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T HE possibility — nay, the certain- 
ty — however, upon which the 
American people should fix their 
attention is this: that a central Govern- 
ment bank will fall into the hands of 
great and powerful financial interests 
who will use the vast resources of the 
bank, including the funds belonging to 
the Government and derived from the 
people by taxation and borrowing, to 
promote the schemes that these inter- 
ests are engaged in carrying on for 
their own aggrandizement. It has be- 
come difficult for these interests to con- 
trol individual banks enough to keep 
their numerous and stupendous under- 
taking at all times supplied with funds. 
The Treasury pursues a policy which 
virtually helps them, in a limited way, 
but with a Government bank under 
their control this limit would be much 
extended, and they could so discrim- 
inate against their rivals and in favor 
of their friends that they would prac- 
tically dominate the country's banking 
and financial operations. 

It may be held that inasmuch as the 
proposed Government bank would not 
do a discount and deposit business, no 
such abuse of power would be possible. 
A little reflection will show, however, 
that if the bank is given a monopoly of 
note issues against the paper of other 
banks deposited with it, that is prac- 
tically doing a banking business. 
Whether it issues notes, or grants cred- 
its in the shape of book entries, is a 
distinction of no importance, except 
that in enjoying a monopoly of the 
note-issuing privilege it would have an 
advantage over other banks. 



W HILE many of the banks were 
being subjected to heavy 
drains by their depositors dur- 
ing the late panic, others were at the 
same time adding largely to their de- 
posit accounts. There must have been 



some reason why people withdrew 
money from one bank only to redeposit 
it in another. They doubtless regarded 
the banks they were dealing with as 
good enough for fair weather, but had 
doubts of their ability to withstand a 
financial gale. 

Times of stress show the value to 
a bank of a high reputation and an 
unassailable credit. McLeod's dictum, 
that “The whole mystery of banking 
consists in keeping strong reserves of 
specie as compared with total liabili- 
ties,” might be changed to read, “The 
whole mystery of banking consists in 
keeping the assets clean.” For while 
a strong reserve is desirable at all 
times, and should be steadily main- 
tained, it is not so much the amount of 
cash that saves a bank in time of panic 
as its credit. The bank that is known 
to be out of suspicion’s reach need not 
fear a run; if one should come such a 
bank can always depend upon the 
character of its resources to meet de- 
mands, or in case of extremity its calls 
for help will find a quick response. 

There is really but one sure way in 
which banks may get and keep the pub- 
lic confidence — by deserving it, and 
this can be done only by absolutely ex- 
cluding from the assets everything of a 
doubtful character. 



CENTRAL bank undoubtedly 
has much to recommend it to 
earnest students of American 
banking. If such an organization 
could be kept free from the control of 
politicians on the one hand and of 
selfish financiers on the other, and were 
not given a monopoly either of note is- 
sues or of handling public funds, it 
would be unobjectionable, and might 
be of considerable service. 

The conspicuous success of the Bank 
of France has, unquestionably, attract- 
ed the support of many able minds in 
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behalf of a similar institution in this 
country. But it may be doubted wheth- 
er the remarkable record made by that 
great institution has not been due chief- 
ly to national characteristics rather than 
to the form of the bank’s charter. The 
French are a nation of savers and in- 
vestors. The Americans, perhaps, 
should not be called spendthrifts, but 
they lack the careful habits of the 
French, and instead of being investors 
they are speculators. Something more 
than a central bank is needed to effect 
a transformation of our national traits. 

The concentration of financial con- 
trol has already progressed to a point 
in the United States where it consti- 
tutes a menace to the unhampered exer- 
cise of individual rights. A central 
bank, while probably conducing to bank- 
ing safety, would effect a still greater 
concentration of that control. While 
the safety of banking is important, the 
safety of American liberty is still more 
important. 

We do not believe, however, that the 
establishment of a central Government 
bank is to be regarded as an imminent 
peril, for the reason recently stated by 
that shrewd observer of American pub- 
lic opinion, Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, 
former Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. 
Shaw declared that there was no pres- 
ent chance of this scheme getting 
through Congress. He said that not 
five per cent, of the members would 
vote for it, and that not one who did 
do so would be re-elected. 



T HE main office of the central 
bank, in the Comptroller’s opin- 
ion, should be in Washington, 
with such branches in the reserve cities 
and sub-treasury cities as are found 
necessary. If the bank is to be a polit- 
ical institution, Washington is the ap- 
propriate place for the main office. But 
we can not see why that city offers any 



advantages as the headquarters of a 
great business bank. 

Probably for some time to come the 
main office of the bank will be in 
the Comptroller’s Bureau, with such 
branches as may be found necessary in 
the various colleges, academies and 
lyceums of the country. 



A N examination of some figures 
given in the Report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency for 
1906 will make it clear why the banks 
of the United States were unable to 
meet the demands recently made upon 
them for cash. From the figures re- 
ferred to it appears that 17,905 banks 
reporting to the Comptroller held cash 
amounting to $1,016,448,222 against 
individual deposit liabilities amounting 
to $12,215,800,000. It does not require 
any profound mathematical skill to en- 
able any one to determine that there 
existed a large disproportion between 
the supply of cash on hand and the 
possible demand fofc it. True, even 
in the late panic, all of this demand did 
not materialize, but there was enough 
of it to cause the banks a great deal of 
trouble; and the bothersome thing about 
it all was that no one knew where the 
trouble was liable to break out. Under 
such circumstances each bank was com- 
pelled to act as if it were in danger of 
being made the chief point of attack, 
and this was the course which was 
taken. Naturally, the result was to 
aggravate a situation that was already 
bad enough. 

Science may one day solve the diffi- 
culties now incident to the transport- 
ing of money from place to place. If 
actual currency could be sent by tele- 
graph, or if it were in liquid form and 
could be conveyed through pipes, the 
delays now experienced in hurrying 
supplies of money to points of attack 
might be greatly reduced. 
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There is a resource which would tend 
to allay panics that might be placed 
within easy reach of the banks if 
Congress would only permit the issue 
of credit notes. If a bank had the 
right to issue credit notes, whenever 
there was a “run” by depositors, the 
bank could simply hand out its notes. 
The depositors would readily take the 
notes, since what they want is not gold 
but something that will pass as money. 

A bank so issuing its credit notes 
would simply be exchanging one form 
of credit for another — not increasing 
its liabilities but changing their form 
from a book credit to a credit in the 
form of circulating notes. The ability 
to do this would make it possible for 
banks to check runs at their inception, 
and thus, in most cases, prevent them 
from developing into a general panic. 

This would be possible, however, 
only where a bank kept in reserve a 
substantial part of its authorized note 
issue — a course which every bank could 
well afford, and one which every 
prudent bank would certainly take. 

At present a national bank can not 
afford to keep its notes on hand — they 
are too costly, but if the banks were 
allowed to issue credit bank notes, these 
would cost nothing so long as unissued, 
beyond the trifling expense for engrav- 
ing and printing. 

By legislation of the simplest char- 
acter, and without imposing a tax on 
the notes, Congress could place in the 
hands of the banks a powerful weapon 
for combating panics, even if it did 
not prove effectual in warding off their 
approach altogether. 



B ANKS that piled up and held big 
reserves during the late crisis 
have come in for a great deal of 
criticism. Those institutions that took 
such a course were acting with a view 



to their own safety without much ap- 
parent concern for others. 

In time of panic the most obvious 
means of self -protection is to lay in a 
large supply of cash. A banker who 
has had much experience does not need 
to be told that if his depositors once 
become alarmed nothing but real money 
will allay their fears. It is clear that 
the only practical means of meeting 
these exceptional and urgent demands 
is to have plenty of money on hand. 
Even the cash with the nearest reserve 
agent may be too far away, for when 
the public mind is excited by wild ru- 
mors the onslaught of frightened de- 
positors may come suddenly and with- 
out warning. Delay in procuring cash 
may not only be dangerous but fatal. 

Considerations of the character given 
above appeal convincingly to most 
banks. With a bank, as with an in- 
dividual, self-preservation is the first 
law. 

Yet the banks that act upon this 
plausible view of the matter are doing 
precisely that thing which will tend 
most surely to bring about the very 
attack of which they stand in dread. 
For these extra supplies of cash can 
not be had without a reduction of loans 
somewhere; and a reduction of loans, 
wherever it may take place, is bound 
to have an influence far beyond the 
locality primarily concerned. In the 
long run it is pretty sure to react upon 
the community where the bank making 
the demand for cash is situated, and 
ultimately to fall upon the bank itself, 
directly or indirectly. 

The principle of co-operation was, 
after all, what saved the day in the 
late panic. By pooling their reserves, 
the banks were able to sustain the 
weaker institutions and at the same 
time to supply the demand for credit 
to a much greater extent than would 
have been possible if each bank had 
been compelled to hoard its reserves. 
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The value of this principle of co- 
operation having been so well estab- 
lish by experience in the 1907 panic 
and in that of 1 893, it would seem to be 
well to enquire if it might not be em- 
ployed advantageously in normal times. 
It is conceivable that if the banks 
would come to some agreement about 
paying interest on deposits, reserves, 
and other banking matters, it would 
never be necessary for them to have 
to pool their cash and issue clearing- 
house certificates. A small part of the 
spirit of co-operation manifested in the 
late panic, if displayed at all times, 
might be of immense benefit to the 
banks and the general business inter- 
ests of the country. 



T HE kinds of cash held by the 
banks at present may be studied 
with interest and profit. It 
seems that in 1906 the 17,905 national 
and other banks reporting to the 
Comptroller of the Currency held cash 
as follows: 

Gold coin $158,294,060 

Gold Treasury certifi- 
cates 216,144,717 

Gold Treasury certifi- 
cates, payable to 

order 30,040,000 

Gold clearing-house 

certificates 83,813,500 



Total gold $488,292,277 

Silver dollars $23,085,629 

Silver Treasury cer- 
tificates 101,280,157 

Fractional silver. . . . 11,369,769 



Total silver $135,735,555 

Specie not classified . 7,027,629 

Total specie . . $631,055,461 

While the banks hold a much larger 
amount of gold than of silver, they have 



a comparatively small gold cover for 
their $12,000,000,000 of deposit liabili- 
ties, nor is their proportion of gold so 
large, relative to the total of cash on 
hand, as may be seen from the figures 
given below: 

Specie, as above 

stated $631,055,461 

Legal tenders 262,263,412 

National bank notes 37,664,741 
Fractional paper cur- 
rency, nickels and 

cents 1,993,214 

Cash not classified. . 83,471,394 



Total cash . . .$1,016,448,222 

This is, roughly speaking, one- 
twelfth of the deposit liabilities. A 
little more than half of the total cash 
consists of specie, the latter item being 
made up of $488,292,277 in gold, 
$135,735,555 in silver, and $7,027,629 
not classified. 

Since current funds are available for 
paying depositors, the banks find no 
especial reason for keeping a large 
amount of specie on hand, either gold 
or silver. Even their reserves may be 
kept in legal tenders as well as in gold 
and silver coin and certificates. The 
figures given above hardly sustain the 
idea held by many, that among state 
institutions, and some national banks 
also, national bank notes are held to a 
considerable extent as reserves. Of 
course, the bank notes as reported above 
may not be quite accurate, since it is 
well known that some of the banks have 
a habit of estimating the amount of 
bank notes on hand. There is no reason 
for suspecting that they ever under- 
estimate this item. But making due 
allowance for this, it will be seen that 
bank notes are used, as they ought to 
be, for circulating purposes. 

For obvious reasons the kinds of 
cash found in the banks on any given 
date — excepting the sums specifically 
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set aside for reserve purposes — will 
consist to a considerable extent of the 
kinds of money that predominate in 
local circulation. The reason that the 
bank notes do not constitute a greater 
percentage of the cash holdings is due, 
in part at least, to the fact that they 
represent in the aggregate but a com- 
paratively small percentage of the total 
currency supply of the country. 

Banking is a business where even the 
appearance of solidity and strength goes 
a long way in gaining public confidence. 
A bank that holds its reserves in legal 
tenders, silver dollars, or in gold cer- 
tificates or silver certificates may be in 
just as strong a position as one that 
holds its reserves in gold coin, but the 
solid appearance given by the possession 
of the latter form of money has a sen- 
timental effect which no bank can af- 
ford to despise. 



I N seeking to pile up big reserves in 
a financial crisis, a bank is revers- 
ing the true principle of banking. 
A substantial reserve, steadily main- 
tained, is one of the best paying in- 
vestments a bank can make. It will 
apparently cause a loss of income to 
keep a large reserve on hand at a time 
when business is brisk and everything 
appears to be prosperous. But that 
is precisely the time when caution is 
most needed. A reserve of several 
thousand dollars above the customary 
limit may cause some loss of income, 
but it is far better to suffer this loss 
of income than to run the risk of losing 
part or even all of the principal by 
lending too freely. 

At a time when the “progressive” 
banks are straining to keep every dol- 
lar out and to pile up big deposit 
totals, the bank that does not mind 
being called “old-fashioned” can afford 
to lessen its risks by keeping a strong 
reserve on hand, being satisfied with a 



moderate increase of deposits. Then, 
if a time of stress comes, that bank, 
having always kept a strong reserve on 
hand, can do what a bank ought to do 
at such times — expand its loans. A 
bank that is in a position to do this, 
can render the highest service to the 
business community, and by expanding 
its loans when other banks are con- 
tracting theirs will enhance its reputa- 
tion and add to its profits. 



O NE lesson learned from the late 
upheaval in banking circles has 
been the tremendous power that 
may be exercised by the banks acting 
unitedly through the clearing-houses of 
the country. Had this concerted action 
been lacking the credit of the country 
would have experienced an almost total 
collapse and the number of bank and 
commercial failures would have been 
multiplied many fold. 

Upon the New York Clearing-House 
has fallen the brunt of the conflict, and 
it was borne in a manner worthy of the 
country's financial center. The clear- 
ing-houses of the other cities also did 
their full share in preventing the spread 
of the disaster. A great deal has been 
said about this having been “a bankers’ 
panic,” in other other words, it was the 
banks and not the people that were 
frightened. But it is probable that if 
the banks had not taken the heroic 
measures they did at the beginning of 
the trouble, the people would have had 
abundant cause for alarm later on. The 
banks saw the situation soon enough to 
ward off its ill effects from the public. 

It does not take much knowledge of 
banking to realize the fact that a panic, 
like a fire, is to be checked in its incip- 
iency, if at all. That the people were 
not more alarmed was probably due to 
the fact that the banks, at the first 
sign of trouble, swiftly brought into 
requisition every possible device for 
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keeping the wheels of business moving. 

The issue of “clearing-house checks” 
has shown that here is a form of cur- 
rency that may be used to great advan- 
tage in times of panic. But the wide 
difference in the methods of issuing and 
redeeming such a currency leaves the 
doors open for the introduction of seri- 
ous abuses. The security for such a 
currency, the time it is to remain in 
circulation, and other features that 
might be mentioned, are matters of 
grave importance. There is, perhaps, 
not much danger of loss to the holders 
of any of this form of currency, since 
the banks constituting the various clear- 
ing-houses will no doubt see to it that 
there is ample security for all the notes 
put out. But there is considerable dan- 
ger that too much of this currency may 
be issued, and that it may be kept out- 
standing long after the real need for it 
has passed away. 

If the clearing-houses were incorpo- 
rated, as proposed by Mr. Theodore 
Gilman, this emergency currency could 
be brought under regulations that would 
insure safety and prevent inflation. This 
would merely legalize a device that has 
been employed on more than one occa- 
sion without legal sanction. 

Mr. Vanderlip, speaking recently at 
Columbia University, New York city, 
said : 

“The mobility of reserves that is an 
essential to safe banking, and which is 
insured by the branch banking system, 
may possibly be secured through a util 
ization of clearing-house relationships. 
Such relationships have been signally 
developed by the present financial cri- 
sis, and it is not unlikely that a legal- 
ization and expansion of the powers 
which clearing-houses have evolved in 
the stress and exigencies of the crisis, 
may offer a solution which will be more 
in harmony with the present political 
ideas than will either the branch bank- 
ing system or the central bank. 



“The disposition to provide merely 
for an emergency currency to be se- 
cured by bonds other than Governments, 
I believe would fail almost utterly to 
recognize those principles which should 
govern a solution of the problem.” 

If we must have a central organiza- 
tion of any kind, the incorporated 
clearing-house would be far less objec- 
tionable than a central bank. And it 
would be in accord with numerous prec- 
edents for the Legislature to realize 
what the people have already found to 
be a serviceable means of allaying 
panics. 

Mr. Vanderlip very justly says 
that an emergency circulation based on 
bonds fails to recognize those princi- 
ples which should govern a solution of 
the problem. 

Some time the bond-secured circula- 
tion must give way to a credit currency, 
and there is no sound reason why this 
should not be issued by the existing 
banks, under proper regulations. 

But even when this reform is carried 
out there will still be a demand for con- 
certed action on the part of the clear- 
ing-houses. No one can say, in the ab- 
sence of experience under present con- 
ditions, that a credit currency would 
prevent such a crisis as we have lately 
witnessed. Its tendency would be in 
that direction, and if properly issued 
and redeemed it could hardly aggra- 
vate inflation as the bond-secured cur- 
rency has done. 

But in a country whose credit sys- 
tem is so vast, and where even a slight 
derangement may produce widespread 
disaster, situations may arise at any 
time calling for united action on the 
part of the banks. 

The knowledge that all the banks of 
the United States were organized and 
ready at a moment's notice to bring 
their entire resources to the support of 
threatened credit would, of itself, have 
a powerful influence in staying the feel- 
ing of alarm that incites a panic. 
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The incorporated clear ing-houses 

could exercise a beneficial influence at 
all times, though there is no good rea- 
son why they should issue currency, ex- 
cept in emergencies. The issue of notes 
to meet all ordinary demands could be 
safely entrusted to the existing banks. 

The clearing-house has developed in- 
to a powerful and beneficent piece of 
financial machinery. Its powers could 
be greatly improved, and perhaps ex- 
tended, by careful regulation under 
Federal authority, and this regulation 
would be justified oh the ground that 
the clearing-houses have assumed the 
function of issuing notes to circulate 
as money. 



I T has long been an accepted axiom 
that the business of banking con- 
sisted in gathering up the idle 
money of the country and lending it to 
those who had need of it in their busi- 
ness operations. This axiom apparent- 
ly overlooks the fact that "idle money* * 
is a very scarce article. The average 
man who has any surplus left over from 
his business finds employment for it in 
paying for the necessities of life, and 
meeting a few trifling expenses in- 
curred by automobiling, the opera and 
other kindred diversions. If anything 
is left over after these requirements are 
provided for, it will be invested in some 
new enterprise, in extending business, 
or in some form of security. 

In his lecture on finance at Columbia 
University on December 13, Hon. 
Frank A. Vanderlip, formerly As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury and 
now vice-president of the National City 
Bank, New York, took occasion to cor- 
rect what he regarded as a misconcep- 
tion about banking. He said: 

“It is a misconception to suppose 
that a bank first accumulates deposits 
and then loans them out to borrowers. 
The operation is the reverse. The bank 



first makes a loan to the borrower and 
in so doing creates a deposit” 

While this may be true enough, as a 
rule, it is subject to some important 
qualifications. We have in mind a bank 
that with a capital of $5,000 had about 
$160,000 deposits. It is very doubtful 
if this enterprising institution could 
have manufactured credit to the extent 
of thirty-two times its capital, although 
the president is what is known in the 
locality as "a hustler.” Judging from 
the literature issued by his bank, we im- 
agine that he succeeded in bringing in 
a lot of money which the business men 
and farmers had lying around in odd 
places. In fact, the president urged 
those who had a few extra dollars to 
put them in the bank, where they would 
"help the community.” Those appealed 
to evidently had confidence in the bank, 
or in its manager, and they brought in 
their small savings until a considerable 
sum was piled up in the aggregate. 

The fact is that banking in the Uni- 
ted States is so complex in its nature 
that any generalizations, however cor- 
rect in the abstract, will not hold good 
when tested in the light of actual facts. 
Many of the commercial banks are sav- 
ings banks also. Savings deposits are 
received, and pass-books or time certifi- 
cates issued for them. But instead of 
investing these sums, as a savings bank 
does, the commercial banks use them in 
their ordinary lending operations. Thus, 
the deposits received from one person 
are lent to another. This feature of the 
banking business, particularly in the 
West, is of more importance than many 
suppose. 

But this power of augmenting its de- 
posit credits out of other deposits is 
by no means confined to the country 
banks. Were it not for the deposits re* 
ceived from out-of-town banks, there 
would be an enormous shrinkage in the 
volume of loans and deposit credits of 
the New York banks. In this case a 
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daposit precedes the granting of a loan 
which gives rise to another deposit. 

As Mr. Vanderlip so well said, the 
chief business of a bank is to exchange 
its credit for that of individuals. But 
its power to do this will be affected to 
an important degree by the deposits 
received from certain sources. The 
eagerness shown by the banks — Mr. 
Vanderlip's institution among the 
rest — in securing deposits of Govern- 
ment funds, would seem to indicate that 
there is a general “misconception” 
among the banks which causes them to 
believe that such an increase in their 
deposit receipts will enable them to ex- 
pand their loans and thus further aug- 
ment their deposits. 



L ORD AVEBURY, who is better 
known on both sides of the At- 
lantic as Sir John Lubbock, in 
commenting recently on our financial 
situation, recommended the establish- 
ment in this country of an institution 
corresponding to the Bank of England. 

While there is hardly a remote pos- 
sibility of the establishment of a cen- 
tral Government bank in this country, 
certainly, if such an institution should 
ever be decided on it would not be mod- 
elled on the exploded currency princi- 
ple which Sir Robert Peel and Lord 
Overstone took as the basis for the 
Bank of England. We have had too 
many occasions to compare the work- 
ings of the Bank of England with the 
Bank of France to lead us to* take the 
former as a guide. The Bank of France 
and the Imperial Bank of Germany are 
in many respects superior to the Old 
Lady of Threadneedle Street, whose 
weaknesses, however, are due not so 
much to age as to a bad constitution. 

Probably, however, we shall copy 
neither the French nor British bank, 
but develop some arrangement more 



consistent with our form of Government 
and our system of banking. 



A ttorney-general Bona- 
parte, in an address before 
the Illinois Athletic Club at 
Chicago on the evening of December 
21, gave utterance to some ideas that 
are especially pertinent in view of ex- 
isting conditions in the United States. 
After referring to the custom which 
once prevailed in England known as 
“benefit of clergy," whereby any ac- 
cused person who could show his ability 
to read could demand trial by an ec- 
clesiastical court, the Attorney-General 
said: 

“In common, I believe, with all 
Americans who have ever heard of it, I 
had always thought ‘benefit of clergy' 
unjust and absurd, but as a result of 
my experience as Attorney-General I 
now find that some people think, or talk 
and write as though they thought, that 
a similar privilege exists to-day in 
America for the benefit of certain 
classes of Americans. 

“Now in our country neither the Pres- 
ident nor any one else can execute the 
laws faithfully or execute them at all 
unless the American people wish them 
executed. If it be truly the people's 
wish that any laws or that all laws shall 
become dead letters whenever rich or 
influential men find their faithful exe- 
cution a source of loss or danger to 
themselves, then such laws cannot be 
and will not be enforced against such 
men. But I for one believe firmly that 
the people have no such wish, and I be- 
lieve further that practically every one 
else believes about this as I do; so that 
the very men who raise these mislead- 
ing clamors do not, because they dare 
not, say plainly what they mean and 
what they think. I believe that if they 
said this so that it could be understood 
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they and every one else as well would 
learn quickly and unmistakably that 
the people think and wish nothing of 
the sort. Americans as a nation think 
their laws are meant to be obeyed by 
all alike, by the rich no less than by 
the poor, by the enlightened no less 
than by the ignorant. Moreover, they 
wish and intend their laws to be thus 
obeyed, and that the richest lawbreaker 
who ever crushed out competition 
through a ‘trust* shall find no greater 
favors from courts or juries or public 
prosecutors than the meanest criminal 
who counterfeits our coins or sends ob- 
scene matter through our mails. 

“The danger in this respect is that 
the people may be deceived, and, in 
fact, I believe that a widespread, per- 
sistent, systematic and unscrupulous 
attempt to deceive the people as to 
these things has been in progress dur- 
ing the entire official life of the present 
national administration, and is in prog- 
ress to-day. According to Aesop, the 
wolves once persuaded the sheep to 
send away their watchdogs and trust to 
the good faith, the magnanimity and 
the unselfish affection of their lupine 
friends for their protection. So the 
watchdogs were given their walking 
papers, and the sheep soon found out 
what the future had in store for them. 

“Just now the denizens of that great 
sheep fold the American Union are be- 
ginning to turn their thoughts to the 
grave problem of choosing a head 
watchdog to guard them for four long 
years. I cannot help thinking it may 
aid them in this weighty task to estab- 
lish, first of all, a negative test of fit- 
ness; whatever applicant for the job 
is viewed with particular favor by the 
wolves may well be left in his home 
kennel. Wolves can be trusted to know 
what they want and to want what the 
sheep don't want. In plainer language, 
no man can be safely trusted to ‘take 
care that the laws be faithfully exe- 



cuted’ if his choice be longed for and 
urged by all or many of those who 
have obstructed the faithful execution 
of the same laws in the past, and whose 
influence and resources are formidable 
obstacles to their faithful execution to- 
day.” 

Beneath the apparent optimism of 
Mr. Bonaparte in asserting that the 
American people are determined that 
the rich malefactors shall be punished 
the same as those of less wealth but 
equal guilt, there may be detected a 
vein of irony. The Attorney-General 
seems rather to be inquiring whether 
that is the clear intention of the people, 
rather than confidently and positively 
asserting that it is so. Has he not good 
reasons for doubting the popular in- 
tention ? 

During recent years there has been 
a constant denunciation of the misdeeds 
of certain persons high in the financial 
world. The insurance revelations were 
followed by some polite and apologetic 
prosecutions amounting to nothing. The 
Standard Oil people have been officially 
denounced and fined, but the public 
treasury has not yet been enriched by 
the penalties imposed upon the com- 
pany, while such a rude thing as crimi- 
nal prosecution has been declared to be 
impossible. “Immunity baths” have 
saved most or all the railway or other 
high-toned evil-doers. 

It might be said that the Attorney- 
General himself, being the officer par- 
ticularly charged with the enforcement 
of the laws, is to be censured for fail- 
ing to secure criminal convictions in 
these cases. It is rare that any official 
accomplishes much in this direction un- 
less backed up by public opinion. The 
enforcement of law, like its enactment, 
depends upon the popular will. 

We have had a further notable illus- 
tration of the inability of the law to 
reach rich offenders by the traction 
revelations in New York. Responsible 
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newspapers — not those that thrive by 
appeals to class prejudices — have de- 
nounced the operations of certain mag- 
nates as “swindles and robbery/’ and 
have given the details so plainly that 
there is no mistaking their meaning. If 
these characterizations were untrue, a 
responsible journal would hardly dare 
make them : if they are true, the 

“swindlers and robbers” should receive 
the same kind of punishment as would 
be inflicted upon a petty thief. But 
does anybody believe they, will get such 
punishment, or any punishment at all? 

It is said that in New York city for 
more than a quarter of a century no 
one charged with murder, who has had 
money to employ able counsel and to 
hire expert witnesses, has suffered the 
death penalty. 

This immunity of the rich from pun- 
ishment is probably not secured by the 
use of money alone. There exists, 
without our knowing it, perhaps, a 
kind of adoration in every American 
mind for the rich. A plain case of lar- 
ceny, under the statutes, might be made 
out against some of our great finan- 
ciers ; but if one of them should be 
convicted, he would be sympathized 
with as a martyr. 

The rich escape punishment not be- 
cause they purchase judges and juries, 
but because the glamor of their 
achievements, the magnitude of their 
success, and the splendor of their phi- 
lanthropies have blinded the public 
sense of the enormity of their iniquities. 



F ROM Italy comes the suggestion of 
an international conference to 
consider the strained conditions of 
the world’s money markets, and to take 
some action looking to a better utiliza- 
tion of the world’s stock of gold. 

Doubts may well arise as to the prac- 
tical achievements of such a conference, 



should one be called, although there are 
many obvious reforms that might be 
inaugurated if concurrent action could 
be secured. But the nations of the 
world are as reluctant in taking any 
steps to bring about international mon- 
ey reforms as they are in reducing their 
appropriations for military purposes. 

A better understanding among the 
world’s great bankers would, however, 
be of great benefit, as better under- 
standings always are, and a move in this 
direction might be made by holding the 
next annual convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association in London instead 
of meeting, as usual, at some point in 
the United States. 



R many years this Magazine has 
advocated the use of plain, ordi- 
nary common-sense methods by 
the United States Treasury in the re- 
ceipt and disbursement of the public 
revenues. It is now reported that there 
is a reasonable prospect of the passage 
of a resolution in Congress suggesting 
that, under proper regulations, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury may receive 
certified checks in payment of public 
dues, the checks to be deposited in pub- 
lic depositories, and the funds drawn 
on, by check. In other words, that the 
methods employed by business men 
universally shall be adopted by the 
Treasury Department. This is a re- 
form which nearly all students of our 
fiscal system have long urged. Why 
it has been delayed until this time is 
hard to understand. 

The Secretary of the Treasury 
should also be directed to quit using 
the public funds to aid the money mar- 
ket. While, of course, any action 
should be avoided that would cause dis- 
turbances, the deposit of funds with 
the banks ought to be made in the ordi- 
nary course and at such places, and in 
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such banks, as would best subserve the 
public convenience and assure safety. 
This dribbling of the funds out all over 
the country, sometimes perhaps to 
favored banks, or to carry out the Sec- 
retary's ideas of aiding business, should 
be stopped at once and forever. What- 
ever the intent of such a policy may be, 
its effect, in almost every instance, has 
been to favor stock speculation. 

The points at which public funds 
should be placed, and the banks to 
which they ought to be entrusted, are 
matters that can be easily determined. 
The Secretary of the Treasury ought 
also to be made to realize that the aid- 
ing of the money market is no part of 
his business. The temporary benefits 
which have sometimes followed his ef- 
forts in this direction can not obscure 
the fact that, in the long run, his action 
has been the source of great and irre- 
parable injury. 



T RUST company functions for 
banks were favored by Mr. 
Fowler, chairman of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee of the 
House, in an address before the Illinois 
Manufacturers' Association at Chicago 
on the evening of December 10. 

Several years ago this Magazine 
proposed that the right to do a trust 
company business might appropriately 
be conferred upon state banks. Shortly 
afterwards the State of Texas passed a 
banking law in which this suggestion 
was adopted. 

We are still of the opinion that there 
is no sound reason why all state banks 
should not be permitted to do a trust 
company business. But we are not so 
sure that a similar privilege should be 
conferred on the national banks. True 
enough, the latter would find it an ad- 
vantage if they could exercise trust 



company functions; but in banking 
legislation the wishes of the banks are 
not. necessarily, the prime considera- 
tion. The public welfare is at least 
equally important 

Unless the trust company depart- 
ment of a bank is rigidly separated 
from the banking department, there is 
grave danger that the assets of the 
banks will go more and more into stocks 
and bonds, representing fixed capital, 
rather than in commercial paper repre- 
senting circulating capital. It would 
seem that a part of our banking ma- 
chinery should be kept as free as pos- 
sible of further entanglements in the 
direction indicated. 

A state bank, with trust company 
privileges, would have some advantages 
over a national bank; but it must be 
remembered that the latter has a 
monopoly of the privilege of issuing 
circulating notes, holding public de- 
posits and acting as reserve agent 
for other national banks. So that by 
enlarging the powers of state banks, as 
indicated, things would be evened up 
between the two classes of institutions. 
Besides, if any national bank should 
become dissatisfied with its lot, it could 
easily convert into a state bank; or the 
state bank, should it be dissatisfied, 
could enter the national system. 



O NCE there was a certain political 
element that depended for suc- 
cess upon a policy of “addition, 
division and silence." Some of the 
great corporations, apparently, would 
like to do business on this plan. One 
of them, however - — the Standard Oil 
Company — has decided that the policy 
of silence has been a mistaken one, and 
in a recent number of “The Saturday 
Evening Post," John D. , Archbold, 
vice-president of the company, comes 
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to the defense of the corporation from 
the attacks made against it in the 
newspapers and magazines. 

There is no doubt that in keeping 
silence for so long this company has 
greatly increased the hostility of the 
public. That policy savored too much 
of arrogant defiance of public opinion, 
which is a fatal mistake for any con- 
cern to make in a country where the 
popular will is, practically, the con- 
trolling power. 

The great Steel Corporation, one of 
the most gigantic combinations of cap- 
ital in the country, largely disarmed 
popular hostility by adopting a policy 
of publicity, illustrating afresh the 
financial genius of the man who was 
largely responsible for bringing about 
the consolidation of the constituent 
companies. 

The time has gone by when any cor- 
poration, however rich and powerful, 
can assume to defy public opinion. 
Make friends of your customers, is a 
good motto for every one engaged in 
business, and it applies no less to mo- 
nopolies than to the small retailer who 
is struggling to build up his trade. Cor- 
porations may attain to great power, 
but there is a superior power that may 
spring into being at any time. The 
safest policy is never to provoke the 
slumbering giant. 



D IRECTORS of banks nearly al- 
ways come in for severe criti- 
cism when banks fail, and in 
many instances these criticisms are jus- 
tified. An illustration of the inatten- 
tion of directors to their duties was af- 
forded by the bank and trust company 
failures which occurred a short time 
ago in Brooklyn. That these failures 
were due, .in a considerable degree, to 
the neglect of directors may be seen 



from the following presentation made 
by the Kings County Grand Jury in 
conection with the matter: 

“In the course of our investigations 
into crimes committed in banks and 
trust companies in this country we have 
found that the several boards of di- 
rectors of these institutions are com- 
posed of men of high standing in com- 
mercial and financial circles and whose 
names have properly inspired confi- 
dence in depositors and have attracted 
business to the institutions. 

We have found that most of these 
directors have regarded their position 
as a mere formality; that many of them 
seldom attend the meetings of the 
board, and when they do attend such 
meetings they discharge their duties in 
a perfunctory manner, showing little 
regard for the safety and security of 
the funds of the depositors. Their 
powers and duties as directors in many 
instances are surrendered and dele- 
gated to some dominating member of 
the board, and the board simply ratifies 
his acts without thorough investigation 
or objection. These careless methods 
on the part of the directors have given 
opportunity for crime, fraud and gross 
mismanagement. 

We therefore take this opportunity 
to criticise the inattentive manner in 
which such directors have customarily 
discharged their duties, and we recom- 
mend that the banking laws of the state 
be revised and amended so that they 
will in greater detail, and as specifically 
as may be, define the duties and obliga- 
tions of directors, both as regards the 
stockholder and the depositor in all 
banks and trust companies, and it also 
appears to us that these obligations and 
duties, having been clearly fixed by the 
statute, it should be made a penal of- 
fence for any director or directors to 
wilfully disregard the same.” 

If the obligations imposed upon di- 
rectors are made too severe, it will de- 
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feat the purpose of such legislation, 
inasmuch as it will cause men who are 
careful of their reputations — in other 
words, the best kind of men — to hesi- 
tate in accepting positions as bank 
directors. 

A director ought to be required to ex- 
ercise no more than reasonable super- 
vision over the affairs of his bank, and 
this would, in most cases, prevent dis- 
astrous failures. Any man who does 
not understand his duties as a director, 
or is unwilling to perform them, should 
have no place in the directorate of a 
well-managed bank. 



^CT^T’HAT is to be the programme of 

v ▼ “the interests" in the next 
Presidential campaign? They 
have evidently been greatly encouraged 
by the late financial revulsion, which 
they have ascribed to the activity of the 
President. The one event that probably 
did more than anything else to precipi- 
tate that catastrophe — the disclosures 
of the traction rottenness in New York 
— can not be charged against the Presi- 
dent. The doctor who reveals to us our 
diseases and tells us that safety can be 
assured only by a change of habits, 
does -not bring a welcome message; yet 
the wise man follows his advice. 

That “the interests" will make a bold 
fight to elect a man who will offer no 
resistance to their schemes is certain. 
They are already plucking up courage, 
assuming that the recent panic will 
cause the people to desire a reversal of 
the policy followed by the President. 

How bitterly President Roosevelt is 
hated in certain quarters was clearly 
shown by an article in the New York 
“Sun” of December 6, entitled “The 
Passing of the Panic and the Occasion 
for It.” From this attack we make 
but two quotations : 



“Of Mr. Roosevelt's proficiency in 
the arts of the politician, in the worst 
significance of that Word, he has left 
us no room for doubt. A more con- 
scienceless or more reckless demagogue 
never afflicted this country. * * * 

No ray of business intelligence ever en- 
tered his brain or ever can enter his 
brain." 

The American people know where 
lies the responsibility for the distrust 
of the high financiers, and whoever the 
Presidential candidates may be, or 
whichever party may triumph, the work 
of reformation inaugurated by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt will go on. It may be 
checked for a time, but the evil con- 
ditions that will grow up meanwhile 
will only call for a stronger and more 
unrelenting fight against them when 
the contest shall be resumed. 



H UMOR, of an unconscious sort, is 
lent to the discussion of bank- 
ing problems by an editorial in 
the New York “Sun” of December 19 
under the head of “An Intrusive Of- 
ficial.” The article severely criticises 
Comptroller Ridgely for pointing out 
the faults in our banking system. “Mr. 
Roosevelt,” it is said, “does not de- 
nounce it," and “Secretary Cortblyou 
does not condemn it." Mr. Ridgely is 
referred to as “a financial suckling.” 
That the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, who comes of banking ancestry, 
and who has for over six years been 
gaining a knowledge of our banking 
system by experience and study, should 
have opinions on this subject when the 
President and Secretary Cortelyou 
are silent, is indeed an amazing piece 
of official presumption ! 

Let it be said to the credit of the 
President and the Secretary of the 
Treasury that neither has pretended to 
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any special knowledge of banking and 
finance. Comptroller Ridge ly has 
shown by the administration of his of- 
fice, by his official reports, and by his 
addresses, that he has a sound knowl- 
edge of banking and currency matters. 
His experience and study and his wise 
judgment combine to make him one of 
the country's safe authorities on the 
principles that should govern our cur- 
rency and banking systems. 

We can not approve of his advocacy 
of a central Government bank, which 
we regard as neither practicable nor 
desirable; but his right to propose such 
an institution in his official reports is 
unquestionable. 

In its criticism of the Comptroller's 
arrangement of our banking system the 
article referred to says: 

“While such statements are unques- 
tionably permissible in the case of 
William B. Ridgely, private citizen of 
the United States, there is assuredly a 
grave impropriety in their public utter- 
ance by William B. Ridgely, the 
Comptroller of the Currency in the 
Treasury Department. An official re- 
port is supposed to be a statement of 
what has been done. It is not supposed 
to be a public arraignment by a subor- 
dinate official of the acts and the poli- 
cies of his superiors." 

Evidently the writer of the above 
had not read section 383 of the Revised 
Statutes, which says that “The Comp- 
troller of the Currency shall make an 
annual report to Congress, at the com- 
mencement of its session, exhibiting 
* * * any amendment to the laws 

relative to banking by which the sys- 
tem may be improved and the security 
of the holders of its notes and other 
creditors may be increased." 

The plain mandate of the United 
States Statutes makes it the duty of the 
Comptroller of the Currency to propose 
such amendments to the law as, in his 
judgment, will improve the banking 



system. And in making these recom- 
mendations he is not bound to ask per- 
mission of his “superiors,” for the sim- 
ple reason that the law itself is superior 
to anybody. 



STOPPING BANK RUNS. 

AT banks resort to various de- 
vices to stop the clamors of 
depositors is well known. Some 
of these devices are thus described by 
the Harrisburg (Pa.) Telegraph: 

“Some amusing anecdotes are being 
told of the devices resorted to by 
bankers to gain time and inspire con- 
fidence. On one memorable occasion 
the excited depositors of a Chicago 
bank, much to their indignation, were 
only able to enter the bank one by one 
except at the cost of spoiled coats, as 
the cute manager had caused the door- 
posts to be freshly painted. 

“Another bank prevented a crisis in 
its affairs by exhibiting in the win- 
dows large tubs apparently brimful of 
sovereigns. These tubs, however, simp- 
ly were upside down, and only a small 
quantity of gold was piled up on their 
bottoms. 

“But the most ingenious dodge of 
all was successfully carried out in 
Buenos Aires recently. There was a 
run on a large bank and for several 
days subscribers besieged the premises, 
withdrawing money and placing it in 
another bank on the opposite side of the 
road. It happened, however, that these 
two institutions had a private under- 
standing, and as fast as the ‘safe' bank 
received the deposits they were returned 
to the ‘un-safe' one by an underground 
passage, with the result that everyone 
marveled at its continued ability to 
meet its demands." 



UNPALATABLE MEDICINES. 

T HERE is no medicine for a fool. 
— New York Sun . 

No; but, thank God! there is 
medicine for knaves, and they will 
have to take it, whether they like it or 
not. 
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NECESSITY AND ADVANTAGES OF TRAINING 

FOR BUSINESS. 

By John A. Luman, Vice-President Peirce School, Philadelphia, Pa. 



E DUCATION and progress, com- 
merce and civilization, go hand 
in hand; their existence is coeval. 
Education and commerce are twin sis- 
ters, the forerunners of progress and 
civilization; they are the factors and 
forces that retard or develop national 
prosperity, unity and strength. Wisely 
directed, their blessings are legion, for 
they form the only solidarity of coun- 
tries composed of many nationalities, 
tongues and castes. But too often peo- 
ple are entirely satisfied with beneficent 
results, and in no wise concern them- 
selves about the active, potent, produc- 
tive forces. This works well as long as 
people reap the benefits of a well-di- 
rected past, and escape the dire conse- 
quences of the inertia and misdirected 
forces of the present; but the evils are 
as surely visited, as the sins of the fath- 
ers, on coming generations. People 
who care for their children, their coun- 
try or mankind, are duty bound to un- 
derstand the forces that make for weal 
or for woe. In a few brief words Dr. 
Arnold succinctly states the importance 
of one of these vital forces: “All who 
have meditated on the art of governing 
mankind have felt that the fate of em- 
pire depended on the education of 
youth." As the study of the rise and 
fall, growth and decay of nations re- 
veals this fact, it becomes the nation's 
most serious problem; and every lover 
of country, no matter what his station, 
is interested in its solution. 

Education Must Conform to Modern 
Life. 

While all true education aims at the 
perfection of individual powers, yet to 
determine upon a system of training 
and materials that will best conduce to 
the welfare of the individual and of 
the nation requires an extended knowl- 
edge of the commercial, industrial, so- 
cial and economic life, as well as a 
I 



knowledge of pedagogy. It is an in- 
disputable fact that there can be no one 
best system of education for all na- 
tions, or for any nation for a consider- 
able time; but it is likewise an accept- 
ed fact that systems of education to be 
efficacious must conform to modern life; 
consequently require frequent adjust- 
ment and adaptation to the ever-chang- 
ing conditions. 

The history of education has been a 
succession of changes, modifications, 
adaptations, a constant re-forming of 
the studies, giving more emphasis to one 
and less to another, and adding new 
subjects as the exigencies of the times 
demanded. By a study of the activities 
of the respective ages, we discern the 
close relation of education in each pe- 
riod to the existing life, and observe 
that it was often limited to a class that 
added little to the material comforts. 
In one age it served the dominant mili- 
tary spirit; in another, the clergy, the 
aristocracy and the governmental class- 
es. Then commerce, manufacturing 
and business, such as they were, were 
considered fit occupations for slaves 
only; but with the growth of the demo- 
cratic spirit came the era of popular 
education. The masses soon learned 
they could become more than menials 
contributing to the welfare and comforts 
of others; that they could become the 
silent conquerors of their circumstances 
and conditions. They learned, too, how 
to utilize and appropriate their talents 
and environments to the chief end of 
their existence; and this is, and neces- 
sarily must be, the purpose of education 
— to make life more worth living, to in- 
crease its usefulness, and to enlarge its 
service. 

Deeply-rooted prevalent ideas and 
notions were eradicated by this spirit, 
and the good results were borne along 
by the general dissemination of knowl- 
edge, and on the wings of science. The 
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force of the latter has been felt in all 
fields of investigation. It came, not as 
a destroyer, but as the servant of man. 
It demonstrated the power of mind 
over matter, and converted the dread 
and dangerous forces, electricity and 
steam, into pliant tools, economizing 
human effort and increasing human 
happiness. As the rising sun drives out 
the impenetrable darkness, so science 
has dispelled ignorance and supersti- 
tion, conserved man’s energies and mul- 
tiplied his powers. These changes 
wrought by such mighty forces have 
revolutionized the processes of manu- 
facturing, transportation and business, 
upon which every class of society must 
depend. 

These are of the useful arts, inter- 
laced with the lives of all — not simply 
arts that may be, but that must be prac- 
ticed for the good of all. If these ever 
were imitative arts, as some educators, 
unacquainted with their principles and 
laws, are wont to believe, they now 
cover a range and scope of human 
knowledge so extensive that the great- 
est care must be exercised in selection 
and formulation to make them profit- 
able school studies. Unfortunately, the 
absorption of business to the exclusion 
of any interest or time for literary 
work, has left in many instances in- 
complete history, yet much of interest 
and value can be learned by studying 
the customs, laws and methods govern- 
ing trade and production in former 
times, and contrasting them with those 
now in vogue. If the simple systems 
and laws out of which the complex 
have grown, are well understood, then 
modern laws, systems and combinations 
can be more readily grasped in their 
intricacies and traced in their multi- 
form ramifications. But the study of 
laws and principles should be made 
with a view to their application to ex- 
isting business conditions and develop- 
ment. 

Education a Preparation for Use- 
fulness. 

Herein lies the necessity for practi- 
cal training. Education cannot rightly 
stand for one thing, and the life to be 



lived for another. The two cannot 
move in opposition; they must move in 
conjunction. There must be a close re- 
lation, a nice adjustment of the school 
work to the life work; for to-day, more 
than ever before, it means a prepara- 
tion for usefulness. Education of 
whatever nature which predicates the 
future life work must, in a large sense, 
be practical. This is obvious now to 
those in learned professions as well as 
to those in the counting-houses. 

Commercial education helps to sup- 
ply the missing link occasioned by mod- 
ern conditions and the decay of appren- 
ticeship; and, at the same time, im- 
proves and dignifies business vocations. 
It is gradually overcoming the tradi- 
tional prejudice of the scholar as to its 
educative value, and the inherent preju- 
dice of the business man as to its prac- 
tical utility. This change in sentiment 
has come through the evolution of com- 
mercial training, which clearly demon- 
strated both its mental discipline and 
its practical benefit. It eradicated the 
old notions that business is out of the 
realm of the educator, or unfits its re- 
cipient for such activity. People no 
longer grow into business, they prepare 
for it. 

This special preparation is not in- 
tended to supersede a general educa- 
tion, but to supplement it and give it 
a more extended and useful application. 
The laws of business and trade, which 
are as fixed as those of physics and oth- 
er practical sciences, require trained 
minds for their comprehension. Com- 
merce and business are sciences, as well 
as arts, involving logical reasoning and 
mathematical exactness. While a prac- 
tice of the art in the studies of book- 
keeping, figures, banking, shorthand 
and other kindred subjects, furnishes 
habits of dispatch, accuracy and pre- 
cision, a study of the operations, or- 
ganizations, laws of business, modern 
languages, political economy, econom- 
ics, commercial geography and history 
of commerce affords a high order of 
mental discipline, and is an immense 
gain in the value of the knowledge. 

Whatever has been said as to the bad 
results of commercialism, commerce and 
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business are worthy of the brain and 
skill of the country's best men. They 
have been the advance agents and 
friends of culture and civilization, the 
promoters of industry, thrift, and hap- 
piness. Every factor that contributes 
to their healthy growth and expansion 
should be nurtured and fostered. They 
represent, not simply the material com- 
forts of life, but the dominant spirit 
of the age to which education should 
conform and which it should direct. 

Business the Governing Spirit op 
the Age. 

Since the governing spirit of the age 
is business, the leaders should be men 
of learning, which is the only panacea 
for the ills of which we complain and 
the hope of better conditions. For 
ages the higher education of universi- 
ties and colleges has been concentrated 
on the liberal professions, consequently 
the marts of trade had to be recruited 
from the army of young men who 
lacked such advantages. Under such 
conditions we need not wonder that ma- 
terialism, with its concomitant ills, 
should be the dominant motive of busi- 
ness. To our higher schools is at least 
chargeable the indifference and neglect 
which produced it. 

In other countries, not so rich in 
natural resources, it has meant loss of 
trade and influence. A French writer 
sums up the state of affairs in France, 
where education is doled out in a mo- 
notonous uniformity regardless of mod- 
ern demands, in these words: “The lib- 
eral professions have the monopoly of 
higher education in France. Univer- 
sity men wish to wear the toga of the 
advocate, the sword of the soldier, the 
pen of the journalist and literary man. 
They disdain the wider, more remuner- 
ative, more socially useful, perhaps, 
though less socially considered paths 
of trade. The professions, alas! are 
crowded to suffocation. The number 
of briefless barristers and feeless doc- 
tors is enormous/’ 



Importance op the Work to Be 

Done by Commercial and Busi- 
ness Schools. 

This offers a most convincing argu- 
ment for tlie adaptation of education 
to modern life. Into business and com- 
mercial pursuits is marching every 
year an increasingly large army of the 
best blood of the nation, that must be 
prepared for its work. The most diffi- 
cult problems affecting the economic 
and political life of the country are 
those involved in business and com- 
merce, and mistakes in these react un- 
favorably on a community and a na- 
tion. Upon the recruiting stations, the 
commercial and business schools, will 
depend largely both their success and 
business progress. Such schools have 
made the Germans a great commercial 
people and are destined to be great fac- 
tors in our development and expansion. 
Our best schools, though less scientific 
than the German schools, combine with 
the technical and practical work gen- 
eral courses of study. This combina- 
tion peculiarly meets the needs of those 
deprived of high school or university 
courses. 

In spite of the old tenets of educa- 
tion, and in the face of much bitter 
opposition, the American business 
school blazed the way for this train- 
ing, and now higher institutions can no 
longer disregard the appeals of the 
public for this vital instruction. They 
have long recognized that the greater 
number of their graduates no longer 
follow the learned professions, but en- 
ter business life, without any adequate 
equipment. They admit, too, rather re- 
luctantly, that business is a highly in- 
tellectual vocation; and its sole object 
is not sordid gain, but useful service. 
Among the first to establish such schools 
were the University of Pennsylvania 
and the University of Wisconsin, and 
in the last address of President Eliot 
to the Harvard Alumni appear these 
words: “We plan to establish a school 
of business, open only to persons who 
have already obtained the degree, which 
will give, at least, two years of instruc- 
tion in all scientific parts of business.” 
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It is a proper recognition on the 
part of these institutions of the im- 
portance of business and the necessity 
of such instruction; but it lays too 
much stress on scholarly attainment, 
and takes no cognizance of individual 
aptitude. Since only those who had ob- 
tained the degree could continue the 
study of scientific instruction in busi- 
ness, very many peculiarly adapted to 
business callings, perhaps with ade- 
quate scholarship, but not the degree, 
would be debarred. Scientific knowl- 
edge is all-important in that it gives 
broader view, clearer understanding, 
and lays a sure foundation for right 
business development; but, in order to 
make this knowledge serviceable, it 
must in some measure combine the prac- 
tice of the art. 

In co-ordinating practical subjects 
to produce mental discipline, and to 
give the requisite skill and efficiency for 
business, two grave errors must be 
avoided. One is to disregard the mod- 
ern cultural studies and to unduly em- 
phasize tire vocational — in other words, 
to aim simply at clerkship; the other, 
equally bad and misleading, is to mini- 
mize the study and practice of the vo- 
cational studies, and to place undue 
stress on the general and scientific stud- 
ies — the ultimate end of which purports 
to be a business head. In each case the 
result is an educational misfit. In the 
first case the individual is trained for 
the immediate necessity without any re- 
gard to his future possibilities, and is 
limited in both ability and skill ; in the 
second instance, the young man knows 
little or nothing of the technique, the 
details, the thousand and one little but 
essential things, that go to make up a 
great business, and finds no way to ap- 
ply his general principles of economics, 
law and finance. It must be remem- 
bered that a little practice of an art, 
as well as a little knowledge, is a dan- 
gerous thing. A man who docs not un- 
derstand a financial statement, or the 
minutia of business, is at the mercy of 
his assistants, and unfitted for the coun- 
cils of a directorate, or the larger re- 
sponsibilities of business. 



As to the contention that the related 
parts and details of a business must be 
learned in the business itself, the busi- 
ness schools have disproved this by the 
introduction, not simply of appliances, 
but of the most important institutions. 
Here the student of business works 
with materials, as the chemist in the 
laboratory, and gains such an insight 
into and knowledge of the anatomy, 
functions and articulations of the parts 
of a business as no other line of instruc- 
tion, however effective, could furnish. 
He is then not only able to perform 
the part well, but sees it in its relation 
to other parts, and to the business as 
a whole. This training is of incalcula- 
ble benefit to anyone aspiring to busi- 
ness callings, for it can be readily 
transmuted into achievements and ac- 
complishments, the real test of value. 

Training Essential to Success in 
Banking. 

An institution occupying a peculiar 
relation to all lines of activity is bank- 
ing, which makes it imperative for a 
young man entering commercial, or 
even professional life, to be familiar 
with the customs and operations of 
these institutions. No one can hope 
to meet even with favor without such 
knowledge. The bank occupies the 
same relation to the business world as 
the commissariat to the army. Fool- 
hardy, indeed, is the general who risks 
battle without the sinews of war at his 
command; unsafe and dangerous is he 
who attempts the struggle of business 
without the munitions of commerce. In 
the battle for trade with other coun- 
tries, we lose or win in proportion to 
our banking facilities. With confidence 
goes credit, without which business can- 
not be transacted. 

The business of the large and the 
small concern, corporation, partnership, 
and individual is transacted through the 
bank. It is not only the depository, but 
the active agent in collecting bills, and 
extending credit; it keeps in motion the 
wheels of industry, promotes and in- 
creases trade, and preserves national 
and individual credit. It is the mighty. 
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silent force that encourages industry 
and thrift, and develops honesty and 
reliability. A man cannot afford to 
permit his paper to go to protest, or 
fail to keep his word. A factor so po- 
tent, so useful, so dangerous if wrongly 
used, should be understood by those di- 
rectly and indirectly concerned, by de- 
positor as well as borrower. 

To the young, ambitious man with a 
love for figures and finance, and a well- 
defined plan of life, these institutions 
offer rare inducements; and a training 
which gives the inside view, as well as 
the outside, paves the way for a suc- 
cessful career. Merit is taking the 
place of influence, and even influence 
cannot answer for incompetency. The 
results of a good training will show in 
the end. He may go from the school 
to the most humble position in the 
bank, but when asked for information, 
his thorough and extensive knowledge 
of the operations and laws of banking 
will win confidence, the first step to pro- 
motion. It will soon be discovered that 
he was not attracted to the calling by 
short hours and palatial surroundings, 
nor even the prospect of making mon- 
ey; but by a burning desire to be a good 
banker in all that the name implies. In 
addition to his course, he continues to 
study, what no school can supply, how- 
ever good or extensive the course, the 
characters of men, the wants of the 
community, trade conditions, industrial 
plants, the processes of manufacture, 
thereby gaining an invaluable asset for 
the future. By dignifying the humble 
place, he wins the responsible and more 
important. 

Trained men for banking and busi- 
ness vocations are a great advantage to 
the country as well as to the individual. 
Failures in banks and in business are 
often attributable to deficient education. 
In addition to sterling qualities of char- 
acter, which every man must possess 
who dares hope for success in business, 
he must be intelligent and efficient. 
Above all things he must be honest, but 
honesty will not serve for intelligence 
and is no excuse for ignorance. An ig- 
norant honest man, though less culpa- 
ble, may be as unsafe as a rogue. A 



new order of things has come to pass 
demanding a new equipment; and upon 
the business and commercial schools 
will devolve the grave responsibility of 
producing the new type of business 
man, trained and equipped to meet these 
conditions. 



A PEANUT PANIC. 

P ANIC manifests itself in odd ways. 
Probably the most grim-faced 
body of female suffragists that 
could be assembled would be stampeded 
by the appearance of a mouse, while 
the aunoancement of free drinks would 
create a panic among a political con- 
vention composed of male patriots. 

From Aurora, Illinois, a name sug- 
gestive of light, comes the following 
particulars of a curious panic which 
took place there, as reported in a news- 
paper dispatch: 

“A riot almost took place in the 
Coliseum here to-day when Dr. Thomas 
J. Allen, who is trying to exist sixty 
days on an exclusive diet of peanuts, 
threw a 100 pound sack of the goobers 
into the audience to be scrambled for. 
The bag burst and there was a rush for 
the peanuts which developed into so 
serious a scrimmage that the police had 
to be called in to quell the disturbance. 
There were many bruised limbs and 
bumped heads, but the police finally 
restored order. The whole city is pea- 
nut mad, or, rather ‘monodiet* mad. 
The townspeople are divided into fac- 
tions, some favoring peanuts, others 
beans and others eggs. Public meet- 
ings are held by the adherents of the 
several factions, and the debates draw 
persons of every profession.” 

Those who favor eggs are evidently 
working in the interests of the Chicago 
individual who is trying to comer that 
useful but expensive product, while the 
bean advocates are just as plainly in- 
spired from Boston. The truly pat- 
riotic are all for peanuts. 



T HE man who is assaulted and 
robbed of his last penny is 
knocked cents-less. — Philadel- 

phia Record . 
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LIABILITY OF BANKS FOR REFUSAL TO PAY 
CHECKS IN CURRENCY. 

By Eugene H. Angert, of the St. Louis Bar. 



T HE present extraordinary finan- 
cial conditions have given rise 
to much discussion as to the 
rights of depositors and corresponding 
liabilities of banks where payment of 
the depositor's checks in currency is re- 
fused. What legal liability a bank in- 
curs upon refusal to pay currency has 
become a matter of sufficient general 
interest to warrant a statement of the 
law upon the subject. 

Relation of Banks to Their Depos- 
itors. 

It is a universally recognized prin- 
ciple of law that the relation between 
a bank and its depositor is that of debt- 
or and creditor. Every deposit consti- 
tutes a loan to the bank, which is re- 
paid to the extent that the depositor's 
checks are honored. But the relation 
is something more than the ordinary re- 
lation of debtor and creditor, for the 
courts have always held that there ex- 
ists a contractual duty on the part of 
the bank to pay the amount due, in 
whole or in part, to anyone presenting 
a check or written order of the deposit- 
or. In other words, the obligation is 
not merely to pay the debt, but to pay 
it from time to time in such amounts as 
the creditor may desire, either to the 
depositor himself or to any party pre- 
senting an order, commonly known as 
a check, from the depositor therefor. 

Checks Must Be Paid in Legal Ten- 
der. 

It is also the law, in the absence of 
any understanding to the contrary, that 
checks must be paid in legal tender. 
(Morse on Banks and Banking, sec. 
44-7.) The depositor can refuse to ac- 
cept payment in any other form than 
legal tender. Of course, if he waives 
his right by accepting cashier's checks, 
clearing-house certificates or any other 
substitute for cash, he cannot complain. 



But assuming that the depositor or hold- 
er of the check insists upon payment in 
legal tender and is refused, the ques- 
tion then arises. How far can he hold 
the bank liable? 

No cases are found reported in which 
the suit was based upon the bank's re- 
fusal to pay in legal tender where it 
admitted its indebtedness and offered 
payment in some other form. But the 
law that applies to such a situation can 
be gathered from the principles de- 
clared in cases that have arisen where 
the payment of checks was refused for 
other reasons, and of such decisions 
there are quite a number. The failure 
to pay the depositor's checks in the re- 
ported cases has been, in most in- 
stances, due either to a mistake of the 
bank in not properly crediting depos- 
its or to the mistaken belief of the bank 
that it had a right to use the deposit 
in payment of an indebtedness due it 
from the depositor. The reason for the 
refusal, however, plays little or no part 
in these decisions, because the right to 
recover in any case supposes that the 
bank was legally obligated to pay the 
check. And although it might be said 
that banks have a moral excuse at the 
present time for their failure to pay in 
currency or legal tender, yet present 
conditions offer no legal excuse for their 
failure to keep their contracts, and 
their liability is as clear as in case of 
their unqualified refusal to pay based 
upon a mistake or upon any other rea- 
son that the law does not recognize as 
sufficient. 

It is clear that in every case where 
payment of a depositor's check in cur- 
rency is refused, he may maintain an 
action against the bank and will obtain 
judgment for the amount of his check 
with interest and costs of suit if the 
bank still withholds his funds. The 
practical question is, What additional 
damages, if any, may he recover? 
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It has been generally held that if 
the person whose check is dishonored is 
a “trader," that is one engaged in busi- 
ness, he may recover substantial dam- 
ages to represent the loss of his credit 
and business standing resulting from 
the dishonor of his check. No evidence 
that his credit has suffered need be of- 
fered, but the law presumes that his 
credit has been impaired and leaves it 
to the jury to fix the amount of dam- 
ages. The law relating to damages of 
this character is well expressed in an 
Illinois case, where the court said: 

“It is well understood that in an ac- 
tion of slander by a person for the 
speaking of slanderous words of him 
in the way of his trade, the fact that he 
is a trader takes the place of special 
damages. To return a check marked 
'refused for want of funds/ to the 
holder, especially through a clearing- 
house, certainly tends to bring the 
drawer of that check into disrepute as a 
person engaged in mercantile business; 
and it needs no argument to show that 
a single refusal of that kind might of- 
ten, and frequently does, bring ruin 
upon a business man; and yet it is no 
more possible in either case to prove 
special or actual damages than it is for 
one charged with the commission of a 
crime to show specifically in what man- 
ner he has been injured." (Schaffner 
vs. Ehrraan, 139 111.109.) 

The amount of damages awarded by 
the jury would in such cases seem to be 
the result of pure guesswork, and recog- 
nizing this fact the courts have usually 
attempted to limit such arbitrary judg- 
ment by stating that the plaintiff could 
recover “substantial yet temperate" 
damages, and judges have not hesitated 
to enforce the “temperate" feature of 
the rule by cutting down the amount of 
the jury’s award. (Marzetti vs. Wil- 
liams, 1 Barn & Aid. 415; Fleming vs. 
Bank of New Zealand 1900 A. C. 577; 
Rolin vs. Stewart, 1 C. B. 594; Boyd 
vs. Pitt, 14 Tr. C. L. Rep. 43; Bank 
vs. Importers and Traders* Bank, 119 
N. Y. 1 95; Clark Co. vs. Mt. Morris 
Bank, 85 N. Y. App. Div. 362; James 
Company vs. Continental National 
Bank, 105 Term. 1; Wiley vs. Bunker 



Hill Nat. Bank, 183 Mass. 495; Atlan- 
ta National Bank vs. Davis, 96 Ga. 335; 
Birchall vs. Third Nat. Bank, 19 Cent. 
L. J. 390; Metropolitan Supply Co. vs. 
Garden City Banking Company, 114 
111. App. 318; Lorick vs. Bank, 74 S. 
C. 185; Wood vs. Am. Nat. Bank, 100 
Va. 306; Mt. Sterling Nat. Bank vs. 
Greene, 99 Ky. 262, Patterson vs. Ma- 
rine National Bank, 130 Pa. 419.) The 
foregoing and the other cases herein 
cited comprise practically all of the 
decisions on this general subject. 

It has been held that a farmer is not 
a trader, and consequently, there being 
no presumption that he has suffered 
loss of credit from the dishonor of his 
check, he can recover only nominal dam- 
ages. (Bank of New South Wales vs. 
Milvain, 10 Victoria, L. R. 3 [Law].) 
It would seem that the restriction of the 
right to recover for loss of credit to 
one engaged in mercantile business is 
open to criticism, as the professional 
man, farmer or retired capitalist suffers 
appreciably, even if not to so great an 
extent as the trader, from the slander 
of his credit. 

Refusal to Pay Based Upon Tem- 
porary Rule. 

In most of the decided cases no dam- 
ages other than for loss of credit have 
been claimed or given, and it will be 
readily recognized that damages of this 
character cannot be given in suits grow- 
ing out of the present banking situation. 
The refusal to pay at the present time 
is not based upon the customer’s want 
of funds, but upon a temporary rule of 
the bank not to pay any checks in cur- 
rency. A refusal so generally under- 
stood and so universal in its application 
to depositors can in no wise impair the 
drawer’s credit. 

We find, however, that the courts 
have not in all cases limited the depos- 
itor’s damages to compensation for his 
loss of credit, and it is to these cases 
we must look for the rules of law appli- 
cable to the present inquiry. 

How Damage Is Fixed. 

As before stated, there exists between 
the depositor and the bank a contract 
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which, though implied from course of 
business, is as binding as if in writing, 
to the effect that the bank will pay the 
depositor’s proper checks from time to 
time to the extent of the funds due him. 
The wrongful dishonor of his check is 
a breach of this contract for which he 
may recover as in any other case of con- 
tract such damages as may fairly and 
reasonably be considered, according to 
the usual course of things, as arising 
from such breach of contract, and such 
damages as may reasonably be sup- 
posed to have been in the contemplation 
of both parties at the time they made 
the contract as the probable result of 
the breach of it. This rule of damages 
prevails generally in actions of con- 
tract and is not peculiar to this class of 
litigation. Its application to the pres- 
ent situation can be best made by refer- 
ring to some of the cases that have 
arisen. 

In a Nebraska case (Bank of Com- 
merce vs. Goos, 39 Neb. 438) payment 
of the depositor’s check was refused 
because the bank wrongfully claimed 
the right of charging his note against 
the account. The check had been given 
to the city treasurer for taxes, who, 
upon its dishonor, had the depositor 
arrested for obtaining tax receipts upon 
false pretenses. The court held that no 
damages could be given for the arrest 
since the arrest was not the natural 
result of the refusal of the bank to pay 
the check but damages could be awarded 
for his loss of credit arising from the 
dishonor of the check. The arrest was 
a remote and unusual consequence and 
not such as would ordinarily arise from 
refusal of a bank to pay a depositor’s 
checks. 

In a Kentucky case (American Na- 
tional Bank vs. Morey, 113 Kv. 857) 
the plaintiff, a woman, had a deposit in 
a Louisville bank, and while staying 
in Chicago gave a check for $30 in 
payment for music lessons, which was 
returned marked “has but $12 to her 
credit.” The bank improperly refused 
payment of her check, because it 
claimed the right to use her funds in 
payment of her husband’s indebtedness. 
She sued for the amount of her deposit 



and for $1,000 damages, stating she 
was amongst strangers and was mor- 
tified by the dishonor of her check; that 
her credit was injured; that she had a 
nervous chill, and had to be taken to her 
home in Louisville. The bank paid the 
balance after suit was begun, and the 
jury gave her $600 damages. The Su- 
preme Court held upon appeal that she 
should be permitted to recover for loss 
of credit but not for the mortification 
or the nervous shock she suffered, and 
sent the case back for a new trial, say- 
ing: 

“The fact that the plaintiff had a 
nervous chill when her check was pro- 
tested and returned to her and had to 
be taken back to her mother-in-law’s, 
was immaterial, as the nervous chill was 
not the natural result of the protest of 
the check, or such a thing as should 
be reasonably anticipated from persons 
of ordinary health and strength. On 
the contrary, the plaintiff may recover 
for any time she lost, or for any ex- 
pense she incurred or for any loss of 
business or instruction she sustained by 
reason of the dishonor of the check.” 

In a subsequent trial of the case in 
which the jury were instructed to 
award damages in accord with the 
above view of the law, a verdict of $500 
was given and sustained upon appeal. 
(Amer. Nat. Bk. vs. Morey, 80 S. W. 
157.) 

Bankers who have been obliged re- 
cently to deny their customer’s re- 
quests for currency will readily agree 
that nervous shock and mortification 
have been the most apparent, if not the 
only, result of their refusal to comply 
with such requests, and they will doubt- 
less find comfort in the knowledge that 
such nervous shock and mortification to 
customers are not attended with legal 
liability on their part. 

It has been held, however, in a New 
York case (Davis vs. Standard Nation- 
al Bank, 50 N. Y. App. Div. 210) 
where the suit was not an action of con- 
tract but one in tort based upon the 
wrongful and malicious dishonor of the 
customer’s checks, that the mental suf- 
fering and anxiety caused by loss of 
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credit was a proper element of damage 
to be considered. 

It should be noted that the court in 
the above quotation permits a recovery 
for any expense or “loss of business’ 
resulting from the dishonor of the 
check ; but it is believed that the rule is 
too broadly stated, and that recovery 
should be limited to such damages as 
naturally flow from the refusal. Many 
instances will readily occur to the 
reader where loss of business might re- 
sult from the non-payment of a check, 
and vet not be a natural or reason- 
ablv-to-be-expected consequence thereof. 

To make a practical application ; sup- 
pose a manufacturer cannot get cur- 
rency upon his check from his bank, 
and as a result of not being paid in 
currency, his employees quit work. 
The attendant loss of business would, 
it is believed, not be recognized by the 
courts as a proper element of damages 
in a suit by the manufacturer against 
the bank. It is too remote and not 
such damage as the bank ought to have 
contemplated would result from its 
failure to honor its depositor’s checks 
at the time the deposit was made. Nor 
would notice to the bank of the possible 
loss at the time the check was pre- 
sented aid the manufacturer, for it is 
the rule of law, and this should be 
remembered as an important factor in 
all cases, that the measure of damages 
is fixed by what the parties should have 
contemplated as the probable result of 
a failure to perform at the time the 
contract was entered into, that is when 
a deposit was made, not at the time the 
contract was broken by the bank’s re- 
fusal to pay.* 

Further illustration of the fact that 
any “loss of business’’ cannot be re- 
couped in a suit against the bank is to 
be found in a Victoria case (Dyson vs. 
Union Bank of Australia, Lt., 10 Viet. 



• AU consideration of the difference be- 
tween the measure of damages in actions 
of tort and contract has been avoided in 
this paper, such discussions being thought 
too technical to interest others than the 
legal profession. The latter will find the 
cases collected in a note to 6 L. R. A. 
[N. 8.] 870. 



L. R. 106 [Law]) where the customer 
had contracted to enter into a partner- 
ship, and having agreed to pay <£100 
down, drew his check for that amount. 
The check, being wrongfully dishonored 
by the bank, the partnership was ter- 
minated, and plaintiff sued the bank to 
recover the profits that he would have 
made therefrom. It was held that the 
loss of partnership was a consequence 
too remote upon which to base a re- 
covery. A somewhat similar situation 
lias recently come under the writer’s 
notice where a customer demanded cur- 
rency for his check in order to make 
payment upon an option. Had the re- 
fusal of the bank resulted in a loss of 
the option and the possible profits 
therefrom, it is believed such damage 
would be likewise considered too remote. 
Of course, the depositor could in any 
case, by giving notice to the bank at the 
time he made the deposit of any special 
purpose for which he intended to later 
withdraw the funds, make the bank 
liable for losses for which otherwise he 
could not obtain damages. (Hadley vs. 
Baxendale, 5 Ex. 341.) 

Depositor Can Recover Premium 
Paid for Currency. 

An English case (Prehn vs. Royal 
Bank of Liverpool, L. R. 5 Ex. 92) 
rests upon a state of facts peculiarily 
pertinent to the present inquiry. The 
plaintiff drew certain bills of exchange 
in Alexandria upon the Bank of Liver- 
pool, which the bank had agreed to 
pay. The bank notified plaintiff that 
it could not meet the bills, and plaintiff 
was obliged to pay 2b*> per cent, prem- 
ium for currency to meet the bills. This 
premium amounted to £548, and plaint- 
iff sued and recovered that amount. 
Under that decision, if a depositor, 
upon the bank’s failure to supply cur- 
rency upon his check, purchases cur- 
rency in the market, he could undoubt- 
edly recover the amount so paid as 
premium. No court would hold that 
the loss thus incurred for the purchase 
of currency was not the natural result 
of the failure of the bank to pay cur- 
rency upon demand. The premium 
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paid for currency is the kind of dam- 
age most generally incurred at the 
present time, and except in rare in- 
stances, seems to be the only loss that 
the banks could be called upon to 
make good as a result of their failure 
to pay checks in currency. 

Another pertinent case (Brooke vs. 
Tradesman's Nat. Bank, 69 Hun, 202) 
although only a decision of a lower 
court, was a suit in New York brought 
by the receiver of a store for the 
bank's improper failure to pay a note 
made by the owner of the store. Of 
course, upon the question of damages, 
the failure of a bank to pay the note 
or draft of a customer, which it is 
obligated to pay, calls for the same 
legal conclusions as the failure to pay 
a check. It appeared that upon non- 
payment of the note, creditors of the 
maker, according to an agreement with 
him, immediately entered judgment for 
$8,000, and the sheriff took charge and 
retained possession of his store for 
three weeks, which ruined his business. 
The receiver thereupon sued the bank 
for $ 50,000 damages. The court held 
that the damages claimed were too re- 
mote, and plaintiff could not recover, 
saying: 

“It is undoubtedly the rule that the 
refusal to pay a check upon presenta- 
tion gives the drawer a right of action 
in case he has funds in the bank to 
meet the check and the refusal to pay 
was without authority, and that the 
measure of damages will be the amount 
of the actual loss the party has sus- 
tained; and that the damages which 
may fairly and reasonably be consid- 
ered as naturally arising f rom the 
breach of contract according to the 
usual course of things are always re- 
coverable. In applying this rule to the 
case at bar how can it be claimed that 
because the bank neglected to pay the 
note of Rogers of $ 517 . 51 , he having 
on deposit with the bank at the time 
$611.08, the result which in the usual 
course of things would follow was the 
immediate entry of a judgment against 
Rogers for over $8,000 and the seizure 
of his business by the sheriff? The 



condition of things arises because of an 
agreement made between Rogers and 
his creditors, of which the bank had no 
notice, and which they had no reason 
to suppose existed." 

While agreeing with the decision, it 
cannot be said the ruin of a depositor's 
business by a bank's failure to pay his 
proper checks would not be compensat- 
ed in any case. For where a stock- 
broker was unable to meet his obliga- 
tions by reason of the improper refusal 
of a bank to pay his checks and was 
suspended from the stock exchange, a 
verdict in his favor on account of the 
injury to his credit for the sum of 
<£2,900 was upheld by the Supreme 
Court of Victoria. (Dean vs. Mel- 
bourne, etc. Corporation, 16 Viet. L. R. 
103 .) 

The possibility of the ruin of a de- 
positor's business resulting directly 
from his failure to get funds due him 
from the bank presents the most im- 
portant practical phase of the present 
situation. Jn most instances the at- 
tendant loss of business to a manufac- 
turer or business man would be con- 
sidered by the courts too remote a con- 
sequence of the bank's action; but 
where the depositor is likewise a bank, 
the loss might well be treated a proper 
matter for damages. Suppose a coun- 
try bank presents its check to a city 
depository and is refused currency, 
and in a subsequent suit it is shown 
that the amount of currency demanded 
would have prevented a run on the 
bank and its suspension; would not the 
court say that the injury to the country 
bank's business was such a loss as un- 
der the rules of damages should be 
compensated for? 

In other words, when the city bank 
accepted the deposit ought it not to 
have considered that a probable and 
natural result of its failure to pay the 
deposit in critical times would be the 
suspension of the bank? It would 
seem that the character of the deposit- 
or's business makes the liability for 
ruin of his business much clearer in the 
case of a bank than of any other de- 
positor. No case has been found in 
which euch a situation is presented, and 
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in fact the decisions which are herein 
discussed - comprise all the cases that 
shed any appreciable light upon the 
subject under discussion. 

The nature of the subject prevents 
any general statement of a bank’s lia- 
bility. As in all cases of contracts, the 
extent and nature of the damages al- 
lowed depend upon the particular facts 
of the case. The principles of law to 
be applied are well defined, but their 
application to new states of fact is one 
of the difficult questions confronting 
the courts. Since the amount of the 



verdict to be given in any case is a 
matter for the jury, subject to the dis- 
cretionary power of the court to reduce 
the amount or set it aside as excessive, 
it would seem that the good faith and 
proper regard for the interests of all 
their depositors, which requires a bank 
to withhold payment in currency, 
would induce a jury and the court to 
abundantly temper justice with mercy, 
so that a plaintiff, although entitled to 
recover compensation under proper con- 
struction of the law may in any given 
case find his victory an empty one. 



INSURANCE OF BANK DEPOSITS IN OKLAHOMA. 



A N act has been passed by the Ok- 
lahoma Legislature, and ap- 
proved by the Governor on De- 
cember 17, 1907, ‘providing for the 
insurance of deposits in state banks. 
This is to be effected by establishing 
a depositors’ guaranty fund, created 
by assessing against the capital stock 
of the banks an amount equal to one 
per cent, of the average daily deposits 
(less the deposit of state funds prop- 
erly secured). Upon the failure of a 
bank depositors are to be paid in full, 
and when the cash of the bank is in- 
sufficient for this purpose the guaranty 
fund may be drawn on, and additional 
assessments, in accordance with the act, 
may be made, if required. 

It will be interesting to watch the 
practical operations of this law. Con- 
trary to the general belief, the “insur- 
ance” of bank deposits is not a new 
idea. That is the aim, to some extent, 
of the National Banking Act and of the 
banking laws of most of the states. The 
surplus fund which banks are required 
by law to create and maintain is de- 
signed chiefly for the depositors* pro- 
tection. 

A safety fund was provided for in 
a law passed by the New York Legis- 
lature in 1829. It did not prove suc- 
cessful in operation. The fund would 
have been large enough to pay the note- 
holders of insolvent banks, but it was 
insufficient to pay all their debts. 



The idea of insuring bank deposits 
seems to have been borrowed originally 
from China, that nursery of so many 
“modern” notions. Besides the experi- 
ment unsuccessfully tried in New York, 
it will be recalled that about a quarter 
of a century ago a company was formed 
to carry out a deposit-insurance plan. 
It failed because the Comptroller of 
the Currency decided that national 
banks could not legally invest their cap- 
ital or surplus in the stock of the com- 
pany. 

In The Bankers Magazine for 
April, 1901, Charles T. Raymond of 
I^>ckport, N. Y., made a suggestion 
that the banks form a mutual guarantee 
association for the insurance of depos- 
its. For several years before and since 
that time the proposal to insure depos- 
itors against loss has been discussed in 
all its phases in these pages. 

The unsuccessful experience in New 
York shows that the tax necessary to 
provide a safety fund to afford ade- 
quate protection to depositors will have 
to be much larger than would be re- 
quired for the protection of notehold- 
ers. Why this is so may be readily un- 
derstood when it is recalled that the 
individual deposits of the national 
banks are about five times the capital, 
while the circulation is several hundred 
millions less than the capital. If the 
tax imposed is not sufficient to pay all 
deposits of failed banks, the whole 
scheme will be discredited; and, on the 
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other hand, if the fund is made large 
enough for this purpose it will place 
an onerous tax upon the solvent and 
well managed banks to support those 
that are badly managed and become in- 



solvent. Of course, this tax will be 
shifted by the banks on to their bor- 
rowers, and thus the business community 
at large will be called on to foot the 
bill. 



PROGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES. 



44QTATISTICAL Record of the 
Progress of the United States, 
1800-1 907,” is the title of a 
publication just issued by the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor, and while com- 
posed exclusively of columns of figures, 
the record of progress which it shows 
for the United States and its industries 
and commerce is extremely interesting. 
Among the many interesting facts which 
it presents is that the money in circu- 
lation in the United States on July 1, 
1907, was 2,773 million dollars, against 
2,736 millions in 1906 and 1,640 on the 
corresponding date of 1897 a decade 
ago. Deposits in savings banks are set 
down at 3,495 million dollars, against 
3,299 millions in 1906 and 1,983 mil- 
lions in 1897; the total deposits in all 
banks, at 13 billion dollars in 1907, 
speaking in round terms, against 12*4 
billions in 1906 and but 5 billions in 
1897. The public debt, less cash in the 
Treasury, is given at 878 million dol- 
lars in 1907, against 964 millions in 
1906 and 987 millions in 1897; and the 
per capita indebtedness, $10.26 in 1907? 
against $11.46 in 1906 and $13.78 in 
1897. The annual interest charge of 
the public indebtedness on July 1 , 1907? 
is given at 21 2-3 million dollars, 
against 23 1-4 millions at the corres- 
ponding date of last year and 34 1-3 
millions at the corresponding date of 
1897; and the annual interest charge 
per capita, 25 cents in 1907, against 28 
cents in 1906 and 48 cents in 1897, a 
decade earlier. 

The merchandise imported into the 
country is given at 1,434 million dol- 
lars in the fiscal year 1907, against 
1,227 millions in 1906 and 765 millions 
in 1 897, having thus nearly doubled 



during the decade; while exports of 
domestic merchandise are set down at 
1,854 millions in 1907, against 1,718 
millions in 1906 and 1,032 millions in 
1897. Manufacturers* crude materials 
imported are given at 477 millions in 
1907, against 415 millions in 1906 and 
196 millions in 1897; manufactures for 
further use in manufacturing, at 274 
million dollars, against 220 millions in 
the immediately preceding year and 88 
millions in 1897, a decade earlier. On 
the export side, crude materials for use 
in manufacturing are given at 593 mil- 
lions in 1907, against 500% millions 
in 1906 and 297 millions in 1897; man- 
ufactures for further use in manufac- 
turing, at 259 millions, against 226 mil- 
lions in the immediately preceding 
year and 98 millions in 1897; and man- 
ufactures ready for consumption, 481 
millions in 1907, against 460 millions 
in 1906 and 213 millions in 1897. 

The records of production are also 
encouraging. While the figures of pro- 
duction are in most cases stated by 
calendar years and can therefore be 
given in this publication only for the 
calendar year 1906, they show in nearly 
all cases an improvement over the im- 
mediately preceding year. Pig-iron 
production for 1906 is given at over 25 
million tons, against 23 millions in 1905 
and 9 2-3 millions in 1897. Petroleum 
production is given at 5 1-3 billion gal- 
lons, against 2 1-2 billions a decade 
earlier. The number of cotton spin- 
dles in operation in mills of the North- 
ern States, 15 2-3 millions, against 13.9* 
millions in 1897; and of the Southern 
States, 9 millions, against 3 1-4 mil- 
lions in 1897. 

Evidences of activity among the 
manufacturers are shown by increased 
importations of material used by them. 
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THE MAILING DEPARTMENT. 

By A. R. Barrett, C. P. A. 



T HE proper handling of the out- 
going mail of a bank is one of 
its most important features and 
one in which great care is necessary. 
How often it has occurred that a bank 
has made a remittance to its correspond- 
ent in a reserve city, calculating to 
have a certain balance to draw upon 
for an important matter, and has had 
its plans delayed, and possibly frus- 
trated, because the letter is returned 
for want of postage, or has been mailed 
to the wrong bank. 

While no one is infallible, yet such a 
systematic arrangement can be made as 
to reduce the liability of errors to a 
minimum. 

In the course of a day many checks 
are received upon banks in other towns 
or cities ; drafts and notes payable in 
other cities are also received for collec- 
tion. All these must be mailed to the 
proper correspondent banks. The 
checks and all other demand paper 
should be sent promptly ; the time paper 
generally being sent a week or ten days 
before its maturity. 

The letters are written by the prop- 
er clerks (generally by the* cashier in 
a small bank), with the typewriter, and 
footings proved by the adding machine, 
and the totals compared with the 
charges on the general ledger. These 
letters and their enclosures are then 
turned over to the mailing department. 
As small banks do not need such a sep- 
arate department, I will treat of the 
matter only with reference to large 
banks. 

In this department the envelopes for 
the one thousand or more correspond- 
ents are addressed by the addressograph 



in lots of twenty-five to one hundred 
of each, and these are assorted and dis- 
tributed in tills or files, a compartment 
for each bank, arranged alphabetically. 
In some very large banks a separate set 
of compartments is used for various di- 
visions of the United States, each divi- 
sion constituting several states. The 
letters for foreign countries have sep- 
arate compartments. 

Before these tills or compartments is 
a wide shelf, at a convenient height for 
one to work at when sitting on a stool or 
chair. There are a number of mailing 
clerks, each attending to only a portion 
of the alphabet. The head mailing 
clerk knows how many banks each of 
his assistants has to attend to, and 
every morning issues the proper amount 
of two-cent stamps so that one envelope, 
the one on top, in each compartment re- 
ceives a two-cent stamp and is ready for 
the final work. At the close of the day 
these envelopes are taken from their 
compartments and placed in trays on 
edge, retaining their alphabetical ar- 
rangement. The trays are of wood, 
about seven inches wide, three inches 
deep, and two feet long. 

As fast as the letters are completed, 
they, with their enclosures, are given 
to their respective mailing clerks. These 
letters are placed in piles, laid flat. 
The mailing clerks sitting before the 
shelf, or a table, with the tray at their 
right hand and the piles of letters and 
enclosures at the left hand, select their 
envelopes from the trays according to 
the address on the letters and proceed 
to fold the enclosures in the letters, and 
to insert them in the envelopes, these 
then being placed in another tray. 
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Improved Method of Folding Let- 
ters. 

An improved method has been adopt- 
ed by many banks in folding the let- 
ters. The letters with their enclosures 
are folded ready for the envelopes by 
the men who write them, thus greatly 
reducing the danger of getting the en- 
closures in the wrong letters. Instead 
of the letters being folded as custom- 
ary, the reverse method is adopted, with 
the writing on the outside and the ad- 
dress at the head of the letter showing 
prominently. The letter writers put a 



are letters to the banks to which any 
postal cards are addressed they are en- 
closed in the letters. If not, they are, 
of course, mailed with the one-cent 
postage. 

The bins mentioned are built on the 
back part of the mailing table. They 
are about eighteen inches square, made 
about one foot high at the back and 
low in front (about four inches). They 
are generally in two rows, eight or ten 
in a row, one row above and a little 
back of the other, each bin being lab- 
eled plainly the proper postage denom- 
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rubber band around each letter to care- 
fully retain the enclosures, and these 
folded letters are placed in trays and 
sent to the mailing clerks. From the 
address on the outside the mailing 
clerk readily selects the proper envel- 
opes. 

As the envelopes are filled they are 
taken to the sealers, where they are 
sealed by a machine run by electricity. 
The letters requiring more than two 
cents postage are then separated from 
the others, weighed, and placed in bins 
that are labeled according to the post- 
age required, those requiring only two 
cents postage having already been 
placed in a bin labeled accordingly. 

A great many postal cards are used 
as mere acknowledgments. If there 



ination. One is marked for the regis- 
tered mail. 

It often occurs, particularly on the 
last day of each month, that many 
packages must be mailed requiring 
large envelopes. These are sorted out 
and given to a clerk who attends to 
that especially. 

The mail having been all sealed and 
weighed, and distributed to the bins, 
stamps are now issued by the head mail- 
ing clerk for all extra postage (over 
the two cents). The stamping is then 
completed, the letters are put up in 
packages of fifty in each bin, and then 
the counting for the proof of the post- 
age takes place. This being completed, 
and the statement made, the mail is 
ready for the post office. 
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The registered mail, containing as it 
does packages of value, should be re- 
corded in a book prepared for that pur- 
pose, and when the post office receipt 
for the same is returned it should be 
noted in this register and the receipt 
filed by number. A form for such a 
register is here shown: 

Fig. 1 . — Record op Registered Mail. 

The proper care and handling of the 
postage stamps in a large bank is an 



Fig. 2 . — Form op Requisition por 
Stamps. 

When the letters have all been 
stamped and counted a statement blank 
is filled out showing the number of let- 
ters and their respective value in 
stamps. Such a statement sheet is here 
shown : 

Fig. S. — Form op Daily Mail Sheet. 

A statement is sent to the officer hav- 
ing charge of the stamps at the final 
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important feature. The stamps are 
purchased in large quantities, and are 
generally taken care of by an officer 
of the bank. When the purchases are 
made a charge ticket is sent to the gen- 
eral ledger charging postage stamp ac- 
count with the amount of money so ex- 
pended. Each day the head mailing 
clerk makes out a requisition for the 
stamps he will probably need, and this 
is given to the officer in charge of the 
stamps. 

Opposite see form for a requisition: 



close of each day, of which the follow- 
ing is the form: 

Fig. 4 . — Form op Daily Postage 
Statement. 

The amount shown by the “cash bal- 
ance” of this statement must agree with 
the value of stamps and unused stamped 
envelopes on hand with the head mail 
clerk. 

The amount as shown by this state- 
ment as “stamps used $ 118 . 12 ” should 
be reported to the general ledger book- 
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keeper by charge and credit tickets to 
charge an account styled “Mail Acct.” 
and to credit the “Postage Stamp Acct.” 
The “Postage Stamp Acct.” will 
then show the total amount of stamps 
on hand, both in the officer's and the 
head mail clerk's hands, and the “Mail 
Acct.” will show the actual expense. 



This can be done at the end of each 
week, or at the close of the month if 
preferred, by keeping these daily state- 
ments carefully filed and making a to- 
tal of the amount used, with the add- 
ing machine. The total balance on 
hand as shown by the “Postage Stamp 
Acct.” can be verified at any time. 



PRACTICAL BANKING NOTES. 

By James P. Gardner. 



ENDORSED COPIES. 

A METHOD of negotiation of 
time bills is employed abroad 
in nearly all European coun- 
tries whereby the risk of loss by theft 
or otherwise is reduced to a minimum. 

For example, a sixty -day sight draft 
will be drawn, say, in Marseilles upon 
a merchant in New York. This bill is 
forwarded for acceptance without en- 
dorsement, a copy of the bill being 
made meantime. Upon advice of the 
acceptance of the draft, the duplicate 
or copy becomes negotiable, the firm 
sending the draft to be accepted writ- 
ing on the copy the following nota- 
tion: “First accepted with,” etc. A 
short time prior to the maturity of the 
bill the endorsed duplicate or copy is 
forwarded to the holder of the accept- 
ed first or original, which meantime has 
been held accepted subject to the en- 
dorsed copy or second. The two items 
are pinned together and are now com- 
plete. The first of exchange accepted 
but not endorsed, the second of ex- 
change or copy endorsed but not accept- 
ed. This seems rather an involved treat- 
ment for American bankers, but it is a 
favorite method of banks abroad who 
tenaciously cling to old customs. 



HOLD FOR ARRIVAL. 

A N enterprising firm in the prod- 
uce business, to assure the 
banks that present drafts upon 
them that such items should not be re- 
turned, have had a ticket printed like 
that given below, which upon presenta- 
tion of the draft they pin to the same, 



thus preventing many causes of dispute 
by reason of the bank messenger's not 
explaining to the teller the cause of 
non-payment. 

ANSWER to this DRAFT 

“HOLD FOR ARRIVAL” 

W. N. WHITE & CO. 



ACCEPTANCE OF BILLS OF EX- 
CHANGE. 

I T is not generally known that if time 
bills of exchange left for accept- 
ance are not returned accepted, or 
not accepted after the expiration of 
twenty-four hours, such delay consti- 
tutes a refusal to honor. In France, ac- 
cording to their Code of Commerce, in 
such an event as the failure of the 
drawee to return an item left for ac- 
ceptance, interest charges are allowed 
to the owner. 



REGULATING THE CURRENCY. 

T HERE never did exist on this 
earth a body of men wise enough 
to determine by any arbitrary 
rule how much currency is needed for 
the business of a great country . — James 
A. Garfield . 

We believe General Garfield was 
right. Nor do we think there is any 
one man wise enough to do what it is 
declared no body of men could do. 
But the Secretary of the Treasury has 
tried very hard to show that Garfield 
was wrong. We see no evidence that 
he has succeeded in this attempt. 
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FOUR YEARS’ GROWTH. 

By Clay Herrick. 



I N 1903 The United States Mortgage 
and Trust Company of New York 
began the publication of statistics 
of the trust companies of the country, 
under the title “Trust Companies of 
the United States.** The 1907 edition 
of this valuable work, which is the most 
complete and accurate collection of 
trust company statistics published, has 
recently made its appearance, and 
makes possible a fairly accurate esti- 
mate of the growth of trust companies 
throughout the nation during the past 
four years. 

The number of companies in 1903 
was 912, of which 853 reported total 
resources of $2,910,115,801.40. In 
1907, the number of companies was 
1480, with aggregate resources of $4,- 
285,782,075.73. The statistics in each 
case were for the last business day of 
June. For the four years, therefore, 
the increase in number of companies is 
568, or a little over sixty-two per cent. ; 
while the increase in aggregate re- 
sources is $1,345,666,274.33, or a little 
less than forty-six per cent. A slight 
percentage of the increase is doubtless 
due to the fact that the statistics are 
more complete in 1907 than in 1903, 
but the figures give a pretty accurate 
measure of the remarkable growth of 
trust companies in every part of the 
country. 

In aggregate resources, New York is 
decidedly in the lead, with fourteen 



hundred and forty-three millions. This 
is an average of $16,403,347 per com- 
pany — which large figure is accounted 
for by the size of the great companies 
of New York city, the largest of which 
on June 29, 1907 (The Farmers* Loan 
and Trust Company), had resources 
of over ninety millions. Pennsylvania 
ranks second, with 703 millions. The 
other states having resources of over 
100 millions are as follows: Illinois, 

447 millions; Massachusetts, 232 mil- 
lions; Ohio, 221 millions; New Jersey, 
187 millions; Missouri, 152 millions; 
Rhode Island, 128 millions; Califor- 
nia, 102 millions. 

New York also has a big lead in the 
increase of aggregate resources during 
the four years, the amount of its in- 
crease being 302 millions. The other 
states showing considerable increases 
are, in the order of the gains, as fol- 
lows: Pennsylvania, 169 millions; Ohio, 
95 millions; Massachusetts, 67 millions; 
California, 65 millions; New Jersey, 
53 millions; Rhode Island, 48 millions; 
Indiana and Louisiana, 30 millions 
each; Tennessee, 27 millions; Texas, 
23 millions; Missouri, 22 millions; 
Washington, 19 millions; Kentucky and 
Maine, 17 millions each; Oregon, 12 
millions; Connecticut, 11 millions; Ala- 
bama and District of Columbia, 10 
millions each. 

In percentage of increase, the South- 
ern and Western states are in the lead, 



— Aggregate Resources — 

GROUPS OF STATES. 1903. 1907. 

North Atlantic $2,106,032,020 $2,784,291,691 

South Atlantic 129,767,394 171,441,148 

North Central 562,781,825 934,861,561 

South Central 76,966,368 205,329,658 

Western 64,578,193 189,858,016 

t 



Percentage 
Increase, of Increase. 
$678,259,671 32 

41,683,754 32 

372,079,735 66 

128,363.290 167 

125,279,822 194 
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the states showing increases of over 
200 per cent, being as follows: Idaho, 
2603 per cent.; North Dakota, 973 per 
cent.; Mississippi, 598 per cent.; Tex- 
as, 527 per cent.; Nevada, 502 per 
cent.; Kansas, 386 per cent.; Arkansas, 
338 per cent.; Washington, 337 per 
cent.; Oregon, 330 per cent.; Arizona, 
257 per cent.; New Mexico, 247 per 



cent. ; South Dakota, 228 per cent. 
Maryland shows a loss of four per 
cent., due, no doubt, to the Baltimore 
fire. Minnesota shows a loss of three 
per cent., and Oklahoma a loss of 
twenty-five per cent. 

The complete figures are given in 
the table presented herewith. 

A better idea of the distribution of 



No. of 

Companies In- —Aggregate Resources— 

STATE. 1903. 1907. crease. 1903. 1907. 


Increase. 


Percentage 
of increase 
1903-1907. 


Alabama . . . 


10 


26 


16 


$7,977,947.13 


$18,154,422.00 


$10,176,474.87 


127 


Arizona . . . . 


4 


7 


3 


629,818.65 


2,262,618.01 


1,622,799.36 


257 


Arkansas . . 


12 


30 


18 


2,753,143.30 


12,057,455.76 


9,304,312.46 


338 


California .. 


16 


36 


20 


36,966,323.38 


102,632,427.65 


65,666,104.27 


178 


Colorado . . . 


10 


12 


2 


8,395,521.32 


12,281,159.34 


3,885,638.02 


46 


Connecticut. 


15 


26 


11 


15,132,460.38 


26,407,379.27 


11,274,918.89 


74 


Delaware . . 


3 


7 


4 


5,770,006.21 


9,581,967.10 


3,811,960.89 


66 


Dls. Colum . 


4 


6 


2 


23,831.052.67 


34.316,533.95 


10,485,481.28 


44 


Florida 


3 


8 


5 


1,603,834.20 


3,74*3,410.84 


2,139,576.64 


133 


Georgia — 


16 


17 


1 


7,445,989.37 


14,253,128.51 


6,807,139.14 


91 


Hawaii 




4 


4 




1,482,147.94 


1,482,147.94 




Idaho 


2 


14 


12 


181,814.98 


4,914,255.76 


4,732,440.78 


2,603 


Illinois 


37 


64 


27 


243,975,237.67 


447,722,506.72 


203,747,269.05 


83 


Indian Ter. 


10 


23 


13 


1,819,364.73 


3,669,877.26 


1,850,512.53 


101 


Indiana 


47 


80 


33 


21,365,239.56 


51,685,587.79 


30.320,348.23 


142 


Iowa 


22 


33 


11 


15,844,520.19 


24,404,098.14 


8,559,577.95 


54 


Kansas 


5 


5 


0 


531,179.18 


2,584,665.61 


2,053,486.43 


3S6 


Kentucky . . 


19 


43 


24 


12,029.575.27 


29,487,555.93 


17,457,980.66 


145 


Louisiana .. 


5 


22 


17 


30,703,464.84 


60,850,665.65 


30,147,200.81 


98 


Maine 


20 


35 


15 


18,555,829.87 


36,157,238.95 


17.601,409.08 


95 


Maryland . . 


16 


20 


4 


62,802,394.93 


60,593,834.66 


2,208,560.27* 


4* 


Mass 


35 


42 


7 


165,211,830.68 


232,820,769.51 


67,60S, 938.83 


41 


Michigan . . 


5 


8 


3 


13,905,848.34 


17,859,427.22 


3.953,578.88 


28 


Minnesota . 


6 


5 


1* 


4,511,109.79 


4,366,740.72 


144,369.07* 


3* 


Mississippi. . 


6 


28 


22 


1,408,165.76 


9,825,842.15 


8,417,676.39 


598 


Missouri ... 


23 


39 


16 


129,686.453.36 


152,341,256.89 


22,654,803.53 


17 


Montana ... 


3 


6 


3 


3,190,761.29 


9,473,079.20 


6,282,317.91 


197 


Nebraska .. 


6 


8 


2 


625,601.78 


1,202,955.08 


577,353.30 


92 


Nevada 


1 


7 


6 


984.52S. 15 


5,926,0S8.53 


4,941,560.38 


502 


New Hamp. 


6 


6 


0 


3,323,756.30 


3,913,014.80 


589,258.50 


18 


N. Jersey. . . 


56 


69 


13 


133,662,415.54 


187,379,248.50 


53,716,832.96 


40 


N. Mexico. . 


2 


6 


4 


166,417.03 


577,470.17 


411,053.14 


247 


New York.. 


78 


88 


10 


1,141,170,924.85 


1,443,494,669.64 


302,323,644.79 


26 


N. Carolina. 


13 


39 


26 


6,778.496.94 


16,645,343.01 


9,866,846.07 


145 


N. Dakota. . 


2 


3 


1 


82,258.70 


882,438.70 


800,180.00 


973 


Ohio 


36 


63 


27 


126,138,480.65 


221,640,722.38 


95,502,241.73 


76 


Oklahoma . 


3 


6 


3 


663,950.35 


494,512.05 


169,438.30* 


25* 


Oregon .... 


3 


14 


11 


3,701.404.06 


15,915,399.52 


12,213,995.46 


330 


Penn 


210 


272 


62 


534,383.684.61 


703,960,646.67 


169,576,962.06 


32 


R. Island .. 


9 


12 


3 


79,965,768.89 


128,575,679.91 


48,609,911.02 


61 


S. Carolina. 


10 


21 


11 


3,487,238.48 


5,206,628.85 


1,719,390.37 


49 


S. Dakota.. 


3 


9 


6 


669,829.76 


2,193,845.99 


1,524,016.23 


228 


Tennessee . 


30 


65 


35 


15,081,737.79 


42,360,785.13 


27,279,047.34 


181 


Texas 


19 


43 


24 


4.529,018.93 


28,428.542.44 


23,899.523.51 


527 


Utah 


2 


3 


1 


4,466,128.43 


8,142,114.90 


3,675,986.47 


82 


Vermont ... 


19 


25 


6 


14,625,349.35 


21,583,144.50 


6.957,795.15 


47 


Virginia . . . 


18 


21 


3 


8,655,716.50 


11,367,369.45 


2,711,652.95 


31 


Washington. 


9 


19 


10 


5,895,476.09 


25,782,492.87 


19,887,016.78 


337 


W. Virginia 19 


20 


1 


9,382,664.74 


15,732,932.07 


6,350,267.33 


68 


Wisconsin . 


4 


10 


6 


5,446,066.43 


7,977,315.82 


2,531.249.39 


46 


Wyoming .. 




5 


5 




478,762.22 


478,762.22 




Totals 


912 


1,480 


568 


$2, 940, 115, 801. 40f 


$4, 285, 7S2, 075.73 


$1,345,666,274.33 





* Decrease. t Only 853 companies reporting. 
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the business over the country may be 
obtained by arranging the states in 
groups according to location. In the 
following table the North Atlantic 
States comprise Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania; the South 
Atlantic States, Delaware, Maryland , 
District of Columbia, Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia and Florida; the North 
Central States, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois. 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, North Dakota, South Dako- 
ta, Nebraska and Kansas; the South 
Central States, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Tex- 
as, Indian Territory, Oklahoma and 
Arkansas; the Western States, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Idaho. 
Washington, Oregon, California and 
Hawaii. 

It thus appears that the trust com- 
panies of the North Atlantic States 
have about sixty-five per cent, of the 
aggregate resources of all trust compa- 
nies in the country. Their increase for 
the four years was about fifty per 
cent, of the increase of all the compa- 
nies. Their percentage of increase, 
however, as the table shows, was only 
thirty-two per cent., the same as that 
for the South Atlantic States, as 
against sixty-six per cent, for the 
North Central, 167 per cent, for the 
South Central, and 194 per cent, for 
the Western States. The large per- 
centages for the two last named indi- 
cate the rapid spread of the trust com- 
pany movement into the southern and 
western parts of the country. 

The increase in the number of com- 
panies tells a similar story. For the 
North Atlantic States the increase was 
127 companies, or twenty-eight per 
cent.; for the South Atlantic States, 
fifty-seven companies, or fifty-six per 
cent.; for the North Central States, 131 
companies, or sixty-seven per cent.; for 
the South Central States, 172 compa- 
nies, or 151 per cent.; for the Western 
States, eighty-one companies, or 156 
per cent. Thus the South Central 



States lead all others in the number of 
new companies formed, while they are 
slightly behind the Western States in 
percentage of increase of companies. 
In these two divisions the percentage 
of increase of companies is more than 
twice that in any of the other divisions, 
and is over five times that in the North 
Atlantic States. 



NEW COUNTERFEIT $10 (BUFFALO) 
UNITED STATES NOTE. 

S ERIES of 1901 ; check letter C; 
face plate No. 464; back plate in- 
distinct but probably No. 188; 
serial No. 4678111; W. T. Vernon, 
Register of the Treasury; Charles H. 
Treat, Treasurer of the United States; 
portraits of Lewis and Clark. 

This counterfeit, which made its ap- 
pearance in New York city, and was 
detected at the National Park Bank by 
Charles Richmond, is printed on two 
pieces of paper, between which long 
pieces of very fine silk thread have 
been distributed. While the general 
appearance of the note is deceptive, the 
lathe work and ruling are very crude 
and broken. The denomination design, 
and the seal are of very good color, but 
the Treasury numbers are very heavy 
and of a lighter color than the genuine. 
The green color of the back of the note 
is good, but the lathe work and ruling 
are crude and broken as on the face 
of note. The note should not deceive 
the expert handler of money. 



LEGITIMATE WAY TO MAKE 
MONEY. 

T O produce by industry the money’s 
worth, is the legitimate way to 
make monev . — The Late George 
S. Coe. 

In these progressive days this sounds 
a little bit old-fashioned. Still, we 
might try this plan of making money 
and see how it works. The manufac- 
ture of paper “securities” as a means 
of money-making has been found to 
have its disadvantages. 
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THE QUALIFYING CLAUSE IN THE PASS-BOOK. 

By William H. Kniffin, Jr., Cashier Home Savings Bank of Brooklyn. 



I T is commonly accepted in many 
quarters that a savings bank pass- 
book is good for “what is on it,” 
and while this is true in the main it is 
open to qualifications. The book is cer- 
tainly worth what it calls for to the 
owner; but when it gets into other 
hands, the matter takes on a different 
aspect. 

Most savings banks require that the 
book be presented at every transaction 
in order that proper entry be made ; 
and, aside from the accrued interest 
that may not have been credited, the 
bank-book should show the true state 
of the depositor’s account at all times. 
This being the case, it follows that it 
is worth its face value. Like other 
property, it may be transferred by as- 
signment, and the assignee will have 
good title, while the pass-books of com- 
mercial banks are merely memoranda, 
receipts as it were, for the amounts de- 
posited and are valuable only as mat- 
ters of record; for, according to latter 
day usages, the payments do not ap- 
pear thereon, these being listed by ma- 
chine and the totals only carried to the 
book. 

Possession of Pass-Book Not Proof 
of Ownership. 

Possession does not always indicate 
ownership, as many savings banks have 
discovered to their cost, and the fact 
that a man has a pass-book in his hand 
is not conclusive evidence that he is the 
owner of the same. Payment to the 
gentleman aforesaid will not in all 
cases discharge the bank, and paying 
thus has brought more than one bank 
before the court, as will appear pres- 



ently. (See Kemmel vs. Germania Sav- 
ings Bank, 127 N. Y. 488; Smith vs. 
So. Brooklyn Sav. Bk., 101 N. Y. 58.) 

Most, if not all, savings banks print 
extracts from their by-laws, especially 
those parts relating to the depositors, 
in the pass-books. It has been held 
that the rules so printed become part of 
the contract with the depositor. (Wah- 
rus vs. Bowery Savings Bank, 21 N. Y., 
543, and the cases above cited.) This 
is but reasonable, for if the relation- 
ship between the bank and its deposit- 
ors is contractual and not merely that 
of debtor and creditor, the terms of 
the contract must be clearly stated. On 
the one hand, upon what conditions 
the money is received and will be re- 
paid, and, on the other, upon what 
terms it is placed in the care of the 
bank. The depositors must be placed 
in position to know, if they care to, 
just what these rules are, and failing to 
become conversant with their part of 
the contract, it is their own misfor- 
tune if loss accrues to them. Other- 
wise all sorts of unjust and unfair reg- 
ulations might be imposed that would 
work undue hardship. Hence the wis- 
dom of printing the rules. These form- 
ing, as they do, the basis of the con- 
tract, payment in accordance with them 
will bind both parties. Whether or not 
the regulations have been adhered to, 
is for the court to determine, and this 
it is that brings the litigation. 

Contracts are construed literally, and 
the courts hold to the strict letter of the 
agreement, and so long as he keeps 
within the bounds of his contract, the 
bank man is safe. But often a quali- 
fying clause, a “joker” as it were, 
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creeps in, and while seemingly inno- 
cent, proves troublesome in after days. 

The average man is prone to rush 
into law at the slightest provocation, 
and that a search among the reported 
cases reveals a singular lack of cases 
bearing on these subjects is much to 
the credit of the savings banks of the 
Empire State. A few cases in point 
may suggest a profitable line of 
thought. 

Some Decisions in Point. 

Schoenwald vs. Metropolitan Savings 
Bank (57 N. Y. 418) is the story of 
a German girl who had a hundred dol- 
lars. The money went into the bank 
and the bank-book went into her trunk, 
where it should have stayed, but didn't. 
The bank bargained with her “that it 
would use its best efforts to prevent 
frauds upon its depositors, but would 
pay upon presentation of the bank- 
book." She could not read English, 
hence she could not know the part of 
the contract that affected her. 

A bank is required to use ordinary 
care in the payment of money and no 
4 jokers" in the by-laws will excuse its 
liability where negligence can be 
shown, but when simple and reasonable 
rules are prescribed, the depositor must 
abide thereby, and ignorance is no ex- 
cuse in the premises. That a bank has 
accounts with people speaking twenty 
different tongues is not to say that it 
must print these rules in twenty differ- 
ent languages. 

At any rate, the lady under discus- 
sion did not acquaint herself with these 
affairs, and subsequently discovered 
that her book had been purloined from 
the trunk and something like $60 with- 
held an order purporting to be signed 
by her, but the payment was questioned, 
and the matter taken into court. She 
testified that “the writing looked like 
hers," but she was not sure on this point, 
and was certain that she never gave 
anyone a paper like that and conse- 
quently the order could not be genuine. 
It was fortunate for the bank that this 
point was not clear, for it came very 
near spoiling their case. 

The qualifying clause now comes in- 



to play, for the bank had promised “to 
use its best efforts to prevent fraud," 
but, in this case, luckily, the joker did 
not operate against them. The trial 
jury seemed to be satisfied that the sig- 
nature was forged and gave verdict ac- 
cordingly. 

Forgery always works against the 
bank, for a bank is bound to know the 
signatures of its depositors, be they few 
or many, and pays forgeries at its own 
peril. (Morgan vs. State of New York 
Bank, 11 N. Y/, 404; Nat. Park Bank 
vs. Ninth Nat. Bank, 46 N. Y., 77.) 
The higher court reversed the judg- 
ment, holding that if the order was 
forged, which seemed likely, it was as 
if there had been no order at all, and 
therefore paid upon presentation of the 
book, which it had a perfect right to 
do. It seems strange, however, that 
the attorney for the plaintiff did not 
note the qualifying clause and ask why 
the hank did not use its best efforts to 
prevent fraud as it had promised to do . 
The bank won its suit, but in Allen vs. 
Williamsburg Savings Bank (69 New 
York, 314) the court commented on 
this case to the effect that the one pre- 
senting the order was male while the 
deposit book was in the name of a fe- 
male, which was notice prima facie that 
the book did not belong to the one pre- 
senting, and the bank was therefore 
placed on inquiry to ascertain the genu- 
ineness of the order and could have 
applied the usual test and failing to do 
this took the risk of a forgery and did 
not use its best efforts. Had the same 
logic been applied at the time of the 
first decision, the result might have 
been different. 

In the Allen case, the bank likewise 
contracted to pay on presentation of 
the book, but would also “use its best 
efforts to prevent fraud" — the qualify- 
ing clause again. 

Here the account stood in the name 
of the husband, and the wife obtained 
possession of the book and presented 
the same with a forged order and drew 
$2,850. The signature resembled that 
of the depositor, but the jury seemed 
satisfied of the forgery and rendered 
a verdict against the bank. Several of 
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the bank officials testified that there 
was a difference in the signatures, and 
the question hinged on the qualifying 
clause — did the bank do its best to pre- 
vent fraud ? Had it only obligated it- 
self to use ordinary diligence, or none 
at all, it would have been safe in paying 
upon presentation of the book, but hav- 
ing undertaken more than this, it must 
prove that it did its best in this regard. 
“It would pay,” it said, “personally, or 
upon letters of attorney, duly authenti- 
cated or upon written order.” Having 
been a forgery, it certainly did not pay 
on order, nor was Mr. Allen present 
and had given no letters of attorney, 
hence it was the duty of the bank to 
use its best efforts, which it did not, and 
consequently paid the gentleman his 
money. What he gave his wife for her 
cleverness is not a matter of record. 

But unlike these two instances, in 
Appleby vs. Erie Co. Savings Bank 
(()2 N. Y., 12) the bank only promised 
to “endeavor to prevent fraud.” Here 
the book was stolen and presented at 
the teller’s window by one assuming to 
be the owner. He signed his name at 
the customers’ desk and the teller testi- 
fied that he carefully compared the sig- 
nature with the genuine, and finding 
nothing to excite suspicion, he paid 
over the money. Had there been good 
reason to question the signature, he 
would hardly have been justified in 
making payment without further in- 
quiry, but the jury was evidently satis- 
fied with the signatures and concluded 
that the bank did “endeavor to prevent 
fraud,” and sustained the payment. 

But presuming the bank man is 
shrewd enough to protect himself 
against such emergencies and endeav- 
ors to absolve himself from liability in 
these instances, he will find that he must 
reckon without his host. Kummel vs. 
Germania Savings Bank, Kings Co., 
127 N. Y. 488, is a case in point. Here 
the bank contracted to pay only “the 
depositor or his duly appointed attor- 
ney,” and added a qualifying clause 
to the effect that “the bank will not be 
responsible for fraud committed on the 
officers in producing the pass-book and 
drawing money without the knowledge 



or consent of the owner ” It would 
here seem that the bank was amply pro- 
tected, but it had occasion to discover 
otherwise. 

Here was another German with a 
bank-book — most good citizens of this 
race have snug bank accounts — and 
some one stole the book. In reviewing 
the case the court remarked that “pay- 
ments made in good faith in such cases 
with the exercise of reasonable care and 
diligence, even though fraud be shown, 
will constitute valid payment.” 

In this instance, however, the first 
payment was made by the cashier, who 
simply asked the man where he lived. 
In the other, payment was made by an 
assistant, who, noting a difference in 
the signature, asked him “if he could 
not write more fluently” and was told 
that “he was not feeling well.” 

Other test questions were answered 
correctly, so the assistant said, but be- 
ing an interested witness, the court did 
not overvalue his statements and held 
that the fact that the signature was 
not proper placed the bank on inquiry, 
and failing to make due investigation, 
must pay at the risk of forgery, despite 
the qualifying clause. To quote: “The 
agreement to pay only himself or at- 
torney would have absolutely protect- 
ed the plaintiff from losses of this char- 
acter, but the modification following 
did not permit the officers to carelessly 
shut their eyes and pay any person pre- 
senting the pass-book, but on the con- 
trary, they owed the depositor active 
vigilance in order to detect fraud and 
forgery.” The bank therefore lost its 
case. 

To cite one more instance, in brief, 
of loss for similar reasons, the matter 
of Smith vs. South Brooklyn Savings 
Inst. (101 N. Y. 58) will prove inter- 
esting. Here the bank likewise agreed 
to pay upon presenting the book, and 
doubtless intended to apply the rule to 
all persons, but innocently added “that 
it would also pay upon written order 
of the depositor, accompanied by the 
book.” 

A brother of the owner obtained pos- 
session of the book and was paid with- 
out an order. The bank won on trial, 
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but lost on appeal, the court holding 
that the by-laws provided for but two 
methods of making payment, viz., to 
the depositor with the book, and in his 
absence, upon his order, with the book. 
It can readily be seen that the bank did 
not pay in either of these ways, and in 
seeking to hide behind a rule which they 
intended to make but did not, they de- 
feated their own purpose. 

Place a dozen qualifying clauses in 
the by-laws, if you will, and some day, 
when least expected, they may turn up 
as “jokers” and frustrate the good in- 
tentions that prompted them, for no 
bank can make a by-law that will re- 
lease it from ordinary care in the mat- 
ter of payment of money, and the bank 
man who pays “hit or miss,” depending 
on these to help him out, will awake too 
late and discover his error. These rules 
and regulations must not only be ex- 
plicit, but clear as well and conform to 
the customs and usages of good bank- 
ing as the courts have accepted them, 
otherwise they will count for nothing 
in the time of need. 

It would therefore seem to be "true, 
that if a bank makes wise and just reg- 
ulations and places the same within 
reach of its customers and fulfills its 
part of the contract and eliminates all 
modifying clauses, it will be amply sus- 
tained in all its dealings in accordance 
therewith. But if, through overzeal to 
be philanthropic, it unwisely takes up- 
on itself needless obligations, having 
of its own volition assumed them, it is 
but fair to both parties that it shall 
make good. 

NEW ZEALAND SAVINGS BANKS. 

OVERNMENT postal savings 
banks in New Zealand are the 
subject of a recent communi- 
cation from Consul-General W. A. 
Prickitt. He says: 

“New Zealand is a young country, 
but it has adopted the postal savings 
bank system with the most gratifying 
success. Postal savings banks were es- 
tablished by the colonial government in 
1867. On December 81, 1906, there 



were 540 post offices open for the trans- 
action of savings bank business, with 
298,746 accounts, covering a total de- 
posit of $48,766,325, an average of a 
little over $166.50 to each account, and 
representing a sum equal to $56 a 
head for the entire population of the 
colony. 

“Deposits may be made of one shill- 
ing (24 1-8 cents) upward, but inter- 
est is reckoned only on complete pounds 
($4.86). Interest is allowed from 
month to month, commencing with the 
first day. Deposits made on the second 
and subsequent days do not draw inter- 
est until the first of the month succeed- 
ing. Accounts may be drawn upon at 
any time, but interest is allowed on the 
sum withdrawn only up to the first day 
of the month of withdrawal. The in- 
terest due to each depositor is calculat- 
ed to December 31 of each year, and is 
then added to the principal. The rate 
of interest at present is 8 % per cent, up 
to $1,500; from $1,500 to $3,000, 3 
per cent.; above $3,000 no interest is 
paid. Charitable institutions, however, 
may draw interest at the maximum rate 
for any amount they may desire to de- 
posit. 

“The 540 savings bank post offices 
average a depositary for every 1,646 
persons, and of that number 548 have 
a savings bank account, making the 
proportion of accounts per head of pop- 
ulation nearly one in three. If these 
proportions were applied to the United 
States with a population of, say, 82,300,- 
000, there would be in that country 
50,000 postal depositaries, with 27,400,- 
000 accounts, covering a deposit in 
round numbers of $4,600,000,000. But 
there were in the United States in 1906 
only 1,319 savings banks, with 8,027,- 
192 accounts, and total deposits of $3,- 
482,137,198. This is an average of 
$433.80 to each account, indicating that 
the savings banks are being used by peo- 
ple of comparatively large means, and 
that persons having small sums which 
they might deposit under favorable 
conditions do not find convenient depos- 
itaries. Of the 298,746 accounts in 
New Zealand 212,605 had deposits not 
exceeding $100.” 
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DEATH OF WM. H. S. WOOD. 

President Bowery Savings Bank of New York. 

W ILLIAM H. S. WOOD, presi- 
dent of the Bowery Savings 
Bank of New York, and head 
of the well-known publishing firm of 
William Wood & Co., died December 
11. Mr. Wood was born in New York 
in 1840, the son of William Wood and 
the grandson of Samuel Wood, the 
founder of the publishing house. He 
was graduated from Haverford College 




WILLIAM H. S. WOOD. 

Late President Bowery Savings Bank, New York. 



in 1863, and two years later was taken 
into partnership by his father, the firm 
name of William Wood & Co. being 
then adopted. The firm has paid par- 
ticular attention to the publication of 
medical works. 

Mr. Wood remained the active head 
of the house to the time of his death, 
but for the last four years had devoted 
his chief energies to the conduct of the 
Bowery Savings Bank, of which he had 
been a trustee since 1872, and to the 
presidency of which he was elected in 
1903. Under his guiding hand the in- 
fluence and prestige of the bank contin- 
ued to increase until, in July of this 



year, its deposits reached the sum of 
over $100,000,000. 

Mr. Wood belonged to many public 
societies. He was much interested in 
horticulture, and had written several 
volumes on the subject. He is survived 
by a widow, three sons, and a daughter. 



NEW YORK STATE SAVINGS 
BANKS. 

I N the following table are shown the 
aggregate deposits and withdraw- 
als of the savings banks of the 
State of New York for each of the 
years ended July 1 , 1904, 1905, 1906 
and 1907. 

Excess of De- 
Amounts Amounts posits Over 
Year. Withdrawn. Deposited. Wlthdraw’s 

1904 $ 297 , 467,858 $ 323 , 080,292 $ 25 , 612,434 

1905 317 , 711,472 363 , 213,466 45 , 501,993 

1906 356 , 910.221 394 , 356,106 37 , 445,885 

1907 389 , 508,985 399 , 770,401 10 , 261,415 



COMMERCE IGNORED BY THE 
ALDRICH BILL. 

C OMMERCIAL paper represent- 
ing the legitimate business 
transactions of the country is 
ignored by the Aldrich Bill and the 
state, municipal and corporation bonds 
— syndicate securities — are made the 
basis of the proposed additional bank 
notes. 

This is discriminating against com- 
mercial interests in favor of Wall 
Street. 

Will the great commercial organiza- 
tions of the country submit to this? 



A SUSPICIOUS CIRCUMSTANCE. 

H ARDLY had the Aldrich Bill 
been made public when it was 
announced with a great show of 
positiveness that it would be jammed 
through the Senate and the House. 
Wishes of members, much less of the 
people, were not to be considered. 

Is this bill to be passed in payment 
of a political debt to Wall Street? 

What have the people to say about it? 
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IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST 

TO BANKERS. 



All the latent decisions affecting hankers rendered by the 1'uited States court* and State courts of last report 
will be found in the Magazine’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the Replies to Law and Banking Questions.” included in this Department. 



NOTE — AGREEMENT RELIEV- 
ING MAKER FROM LIABILITY 
—DEVICE AGAINST BANK EX- 
AMINER-EFFECT— REFORM- 
ATION OF INSTRUMENTS . 

NATIONAL BANK OF KENNETT SQUARE VS. 

SHAW. 

Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, June 
25, 1907. 

An agreement in writing, made at 
the time a note was given to a bank as 
a mere device to avoid trouble with the 
bank examiner, that relieved the maker 
from all liability on the note, is held 
sufficient to render the maker not liable 
on the instrument. 

At the trial it appeared that on April 
4, 1899, the defendant gave his promis- 
sory note to the plaintiff for $5,000, 
payable in four months. 

At the time the note was given the 
following agreement was entered into 
between the bank and defendant: 

“It is hereby understood and agreed 
that P. B. Shaw shall not be held re- 
sponsible for the payment of his note 
of five thousand dollars ($5,000) pay- 
able to the order of himself and dated 
4th day of February, A. D. 1899j at 
four months and discounted by said 
bank, and the proceeds whereof were for 
the benefit of the Pennsylvania Marble 
& Granite Co., a corporation incorpo- 
rated under the laws of the state of 
New Jersey; the said amount of five 
thousand dollars to be repaid to said 



bank out of the first earnings or profits 
of the business of the above named com- 
pany to the extent of one-third of said 
earnings, or profits arising from month- 
ly sales of marble, granite or other 
stone from the quarries of said com- 
pany, and said bank shall participate in 
said profits until said note shall be paid 
in full with discounts on same. In the 
event of said company failing to earn 
sufficient profits to pay said note and 
discounts, the said bank will not hold 
said Shaw personally liable for the re- 
payment of said note or any unpaid 
portion thereof. This action being tak- 
en on an agreement of the members or 
stockholders of said Pennsylvania Mar- 
ble & Granite Co., upon its reorganiza- 
tion to repay said bank out of the earn- 
ings or from sale of stock of said com- 
pany, or in lieu of same (if not paid in 
cash) issue and deliver to said bank 
such an amount of stock as will in the 
aggregate amount to the entire balance 
unpaid of the indebtedness of the Acme 
Lime Co., Avondale Marble Co., in- 
dorsed notes of Hunt, Hepburn, and 
Volmcr, also business paper of Gimm 
Deitrich, or any other like obligations 
on which the former operations or com- 
panies have received the money, by 
being discounted at and by said bank, 
and said obligations still remaining un- 
paid, or any portion thereof, after all 
collateral held by said bank (that can 
legally be disposed of) have been sold, 
and the proceeds thereof applied to the 
payment and discharge of said indebt- 
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edness of said several companies or op- 
erations above mentioned, dated at Ken- 
nett Square, Pa., April 4, 1899.” 

Mitchell, C. J.: This is not the or- 
dinary case of the obligor in an instru- 
ment for the payment of money seek- 
ing to escape the obligation through 
parol testimony. On the contrary, the 
case starts with a clear agreement of 
the parties in writing that, notwith- 
standing the face of the* note, the mak- 
er was not to be liable. It is admitted 
that, when the original note (of which 
the one in suit was a renewal) was 
executed, an oral agreement was made 
by the parties with regard to its pay- 
ment and the liability of the maker. 
This agreement was put into writing 
nearly two months later by the plaint- 
iff bank itself, and is the substantial 
basis for the determination of the case. 
It provides in explicit terms, first, “that 
P. B. Shaw shall not be held respon- 
sible for the payment’* of the note; sec- 
ondly, that the proceeds of the discount 
of the note by the bank are for the 
benefit of the Pennsylvania Marble & 
Granite Company; thirdly, “the said 
amount of five thousand dollars to be 
repaid to said bank out of the first 
earnings or profits of the business of 
the above named company to the ex- 
tent of one-third of said earnings, or 
profits arising from monthly sales of 
marble, granite or other stone from the 
quarries of said company.** Having 
thus agreed that the maker of the note 
shall not be primarily liable, and pro- 
vided affirmatively how payment shall 
be made, the agreement then guards 
against any inference of a secondary 
liability of the maker by the specific 
agreement that, “in the event of said 
company failing to earn sufficient prof- 
its to paj r said note and discounts, the 
said bank will not hold said Shaw per- 
sonally liable for the repayment of 
said note or any unpaid portion there- 
of. 

This action being taken on an agree- 
ment of the members or stockholders of 
said Pennsylvania Marble & Granite 
Company, upon its reorganization to re- 
pay said bank out of the earnings or 
from sale of stock of said company, or 



in lieu of same (if not paid in cash) 
issue and deliver to said bank such an 
amount of stock as will in the aggre- 
gate amount to the entire balance un- 
paid of the indebtedness of the Acme 
Lime Company, Avondale Marble Com- 
pany, indorsed notes of Hunt, Hep- 
burn and Vollmer, also business paper 
of Gimm Deitrich, or any other like ob- 
ligations on which the former opera- 
tions or companies have received the 
money, by being discounted at and 
by said bank, and said obligations still 
remaining unpaid, or any portion there- 
of after all collateral held by said bank 
(that can legally be disposed of) have 
been sold, and the proceeds thereof ap- 
plied to the payment and discharge of 
said indebtedness of said several com- 
panies or operations above mentioned.*’ 
This as already said was put into writ- 
ing by the bank itself as expressing the 
oral agreement made at the time of the 
execution of the note, and it must, 
therefore, be accepted and treated as 
contemporary with it. 

The underlying motive and real in- 
tent of this arrangement as testified to 
by the defendant were that the bank 
was the holder of obligations of the 
Acme Lime Company, Avondale Mar- 
ble Company, and other predecessors 
and constituents of the reorganized 
Pennsylvania Marble & Granite Com- 
pany, and was willing to put money into 
the new enterprise to save its invest- 
ments already involved in the old ones. 
And the note of defendant was given 
for appearances, as a nominal equiva- 
lent for the money so advanced, in or- 
der to avoid question with the bank ex- 
aminer and the Comptroller of the 
Treasury. Against this ample and com- 
plete explanation, the plaintiff set up 
that the writing did not contain the 
whole agreement, two matters being 
overlooked or accidentally omitted as 
stated in the charge. First: that Shaw 
“w r as to furnish monthly statements of 
the profit or loss at which this business 
w r as being conducted, because under the 
agreement they were to receive one- 
third of the profits if there were any; 
and the second was that he was to see 
to the furnishing of the stock or cash 
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which was to satisfy them or to secure 
them in their unsecured notes which 
they held against Vollmer, Gimm, the 
Acme Lime Company, and some oth- 
ers/' 

Of these matters it is to be said in 
the first place that it does not appear 
that the omissions were at all material. 
It is not shown that the plaintiff lost 
any profits that were made to which it 
was entitled, or that it ever demanded 
and was refused the stock which the 
written agreement called for as collat- 
eral for the indebtedness of the Acme 
Lime Company and the other parties 
named. The defendant denied posi- 
tively that there were any such omis- 
sions in the writing as were alleged. 
Some discrepancies in his testimony are 
shown, but they are on minor and im- 
material points, and perhaps not to be 
wondered at considering the lapse of 
six or seven years between the transac- 
tion and the trials. On the main point 
of his exemption from liability his tes- 
timony is clear and positive and in ac- 
cordance with the writing. The case 
does not really need his testimony at 
all, but could stand firmly on the writ- 
ing alone. 

For the plaintiff, on the other hand, 
the bank directors, five in number, tes- 
tified, as summed up in the charge, that 
‘‘these two omissions were made, and 
that even when the paper was read over 
to them and they approved it, and or- 
dered their officers to execute it and for- 
ward a dopy to Mr. Shaw, that it was 
an oversight on their part, that they 
mistook or did not recall it at that time, 
and it seems did not recall it until a far 
later period, and not until there was 
some litigation entered into or about 
to be commenced in connection with this 
note itself. * * * But this is their 

recollection after some years as against 
a written instrument executed only two 
months or a little more after the time 
that the oral agreement was made, when 
they attempted to put it in writing." 
The learned judge in submitting it to 
the jury gave them the correct rule in 
these words: "In a case of this char- 
acter the testimony should be clear, pre- 
cise, and indubitable. When they at- 



tempt after several years to say that 
an instrument in writing made by them- 
selves, fathered by themselves and pre- 
sented to the defendant here as their 
understanding of the agreement, I say 
that the testimony, to satisfy you that 
it was not the agreement made on Feb- 
ruary 3d, should be testimony that 
would convince you of that fact beyond 
question, or, in other words, that the 
testimony should be full, precise, and 
indubitable." He nevertheless submit- 
ted it to the jury, and in this there was 
error. It was not up to the standard 
required, and the jury should have been 
directed to say so. 

Judgment reversed, and judgment di- 
rected to be entered for the defendant 
non obstante veredicto. 



DEPOSITOR— TRANSACTION BE- 
TWEEN BANKS— LOAN— CER- 
TIFICATE OF DEPOSIT— NA- 
TIONAL BANK — SAVINGS 
BANK— VIOLATION OF STAT- 
UTE-EFFECT. 

STATE V8. CORNING STATE SAVINGS BANK. 

Supreme Court of Iowa, Oct. 24, 1907- 

A depositor is one who delivers to 
or leaves with a bank money subject to 
his order, either upon time deposit or 
subject to check. One bank may be a 
depositor in another bank. In an ac- 
tion by a bank on a certificate of de- 
posit given by another bank, it may be 
shown that the transaction was, in fact, 
a Joan, in which event no recovery can 
be had on the certificate, if the bank is- 
suing the certificate is prohibited by law 
from borrowing money. 

Where a national bank, through an 
employee, had deposited money with a 
savings bank, and subsequently, on a 
request for more money, offered to de- 
posit more money, but refused to make 
a loan, the national bank received a let- 
ter, inclosing a certificate of deposit, 
asking that it be placed to the credit of 
the savings bank; the certificate was 
issued to the president of the savings 
bank, who indorsed it to an employee 
of the national bank, who, in turn, in- 
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dorsed it to the bank, which gave credit 
on its books to the savings bank for the 
amount of the certificate; the certificate 
was marked “paid,” taken up, and re- 
newal certificates issued from time to 
time; and on failure of the savings 
bank recovery was sought on the last 
certificate issued directly to A and 
signed by the cashier of the savings 
bank, it is held the transaction was a 
loan, not a deposit, so it did not create 
a preferential claim. 

Deemer, J. : The Corning State 

Savings Bank was a corporation organ- 
ized under the savings bank law of this 
state. Upon proper proceedings insti- 
tuted by the Auditor of State, C. F. 
Andrews was appointed receiver of said 
bank, and is now acting as such. March 
24 , 1904 , the Des Moines National 
Bank filed with the court and receiver 
its claim upon what purports to be two 
certificates of deposit in the sum of 
$ 5 , 000 , each issued by the Corning 
State Savings Bank and upon a pro- 
tested sight draft indorsed by said 
savings bank. The claim upon the 
sight draft was dismissed, and the case 
was tried upon the two certificates of 
deposit. The receiver pleaded that the 
intervener was not a depositor; that the 
savings bank never received any money 
from intervener; that whatever money 
it did receive was, in fact, a loan, pro- 
hibited by the laws of this state; and 
that the money received from intervener 
went to one La Rue, and upon his per- 
sonal account, and that the savings bank 
was under no obligation to return the 
same. Intervener denied these claims, 
and further pleaded an estoppel upon 
the part of the savings bank and of 
the receiver. The trial court having 
dismissed the claim, intervener appeals, 
and presents the following questions 
for review: (1) Was it a depositor in 
the savings bank? If not a depositor, 
is it entitled to have its claim estab- 
lished as a loan? If the transaction was 
a loan, was it illegal, and, if so, will 
this illegality defeat its claim? Other 
questions incident to these main prop- 
ositions will be considered during the 
course of the opinion. 

One of these incidental questions is 



this: May the receiver show that, al- 
though certificates of deposit were 
issued by the savings bank, the trans- 
action was, in fact, a loan? Intervener 
contends that this may not be done, for 
the reason that the contract is in writ- 
ing, and that therefore parol evidence 
is inadmissible to show the nature of the 
transaction. There is no merit in this 
contention. The issuance of a certifi- 
cate of deposit does not of and in itself 
indicate the true nature of the transac- 
tion. Such an instrument may be given, 
although a loan was intended, and 
parol evidence is admissible to show the 
true nature of the transaction. 

A certificate of deposit is for many 
purposes treated as a promissory note, 
and parol evidence to show that it was 
given as evidence of a loan is admissible. 
We are not to be understood as hold- 
ing that it is a mere receipt, and as 
such subject to be defeated by parol 
evidence showing that there was, in 
fact, no promise on the part of the 
bank issuing it. Our holding is that 
the nature of the transaction for which 
it was given — that is as to whether it 
was a loan or a deposit of money — may 
be shown by proper parol evidence. 

The bank issuing such an instrument 
is in any event a debtor, but w r hether as 
to a depositor or a lender is subject to 
explanation by parol. None of the 
cases cited and relied upon by appellant 
are in point upon this proposition. 
Appellee argues that one bank cannot 
be a depositor in another; but this is 
manifestly unsound. There is no pro- 
vision of law and no reason growing out 
of public policy which forbids such 
a deposit. 

Another collateral question is this: 
May the receiver show that the savings 
bank never received any money from in- 
tervener? In so far as the action is 
upon the certificates of deposit, it is 
manifest, we think, that it cannot be 
heard to so affirm. But, if recovery is 
to be had upon an implied contract for 
money had and received, it may show 
it did not receive any. 

We are now brought down to the 
pivotal question in the case, to wit: 
Was intervener a depositor in the sav- 
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ings bank as distinguished from a gen- 
eral creditor on account of a loan or 
loans made to that bank? Determina- 
tion of this question is important, for 
two reasons: First, because, if it is a 
depositor, it is entitled to a preference 
over general creditors; and, second, if 
a mere lender, there may be some 
doubt of the validity of its claim on 
account of a statute providing what 
kind of loans may be made by a sav- 
ings bank. As to this latter proposi- 
tion, we shall have something to say 
hereafter. A depositor is one who de- 
livers to or leaves with a bank money 
subject to his order. These may be 
either time deposits or open ones sub- 
ject to check. * * * In Law's 

Estate, 144 Pa. 499, 22 Atl. 831, 14 
L. R. A. 103, the difference was pointed 
out: “Deposit is where a sum of money 
is left with a banker for safe-keeping, 
subject to order, and payable, not in 
the specific money deposited, but in an 
equal sum. It may or may not bear 
interest, according to the agreement. 
While the relation between the depositor 
and his banker is that of debtor and 
creditor simply, the transaction cannot, 
in any proper sense, be regarded as a 
loan unless the money is left not for 
safe-keeping, but for a fixed period, at 
interest, in which case the transaction 
assumes the characteristics of a loan.” 
Having distinguished as best we may 
between a deposit and a loan, we now 
go to the evidence to see whether in- 
tervener was a depositor as to either 
of the certificates in question. On the 
19th day of October, 1899, while the 
savings bank was a going concern and 
when no business relations of any kind 
existed between it and intervener, 
Beaumont Apple, an employee of in- 
tervener, wrote the savings bank that 
he had made unexpected collections, 
and would be pleased to place with the 
savings bank the sum of $5,000 for six 
months at 6 per cent, interest, and 
asked if it would use the same. To 
this the savings bank responded, 
through its cashier, that with its pres- 
ent outlook for loans it would use the 
money on a straight time certificate 
for one year at 6 per cent. Thereupon 



Apple sent a draft payable to the sav- 
ings bank for the sum of $5,000, with 
a request for the certificate. On Octo- 
ber 21, 1899, the savings bank sent 
Apple an ordinary time certificate of 
deposit for $5,000. This was made 
payable to Beaumont Apple, on return 
of the certificate properly indorsed, 
with 6 per cent, interest from date, and 
by Apple was indorsed to the inter- 
vener. This certificate was renewed 
from time to time, and the last re- 
newal is the certificate declared upon 
in the first count of the petition. The 
facts as to the issuance of the second 
certificate differs very materially from 
those out of which the first one arose. 
As to this, it appears that one Shepard 
visited the officers of the savings bank, 
and these officials requested him, Shep- 
ard. to call upon intervener and see if 
it would not send the savings bank more 
money. Shepard, in compliance with 
this request, saw the officials of the 
intervener bank. Pursuant to this, the 
intervener bank wrote the Corning bank 
a letter offering to deposit more money, 
at the same time, as we understand it, 
refusing to make a loan. In response 
to this, intervener bank received the 
following letter: “May 29, 1892. Ar- 
thur Reynolds, President, Des Moines, 
Iowa — Dear Sir: Herewith find our 

certificate of deposit $5,500.00 as per 
your letter of some time since, which 
please put to our credit on account. 
We do this in order to hold the real 
estate loans we have for sale until there 
is a better demand for them later in the 
summer. I have also personally in- 
dorsed the certificate as per former let- 
ters. Yours respectfully, F. L. La 
Rue, President.” 

The certificate therein referred to 
was issued to La Rue, and by him in- 
dorsed to Apple, who, in turn, indorsed 
it to intervener bank, and the Corning 
bank was given credit upon the books 
of the intervener bank with the amount 
of the certificate. This certificate was 
marked “Paid” by the intervener bank, 
but, in fact, it was taken up by a re- 
newal, and a new certificate issued to 
La Rue, and by him indorsed as the 
other certificate had been. This certifi- 
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cate or one of the renewals thereof, 
all of which, save the one now in suit, 
were issued in the name of La Rue and 
by him indorsed, was signed by F. L 
La Rue as president of the savings 
bank. Others were signed by the cash - 
ier or assistant cashier. The one in 
suit was issued directly to Apple, and 
is signed by the cashier of the savings 
bank. From this recital of the facts it 
is apparent, we think, that the first 
transaction was in fact and form a de- 
posit, and it is just as clear that the 
second transaction both in form and 
fact was a loan. La Rue had not 
deposited any money upon which this 
second certificate w T as issued nor had 
Apple nor the bank. The National 
Bank simply gave the Corning Savings 
Bank credit for the amount of the cer- 
tificate issued to I.a Rue, and was in 
no sense a depositor. By no stretch of 
the imagination may this last transac- 
tion be said to be a deposit. As to the 
first the Corning Bank was not apply- 
ing for a loan. It was not so far as 
shown in need of money, but it con- 
sented to receive money which Apple 
proposed to deposit as such and to issue 
its certificate therefor. Either Apple 
or his indorsee could have withdrawn 
the money at any time, and the mere 
fact that the certificate of deposit drew' 
interest at a large rate is not con- 
trolling. The certificate does not show 
•that it was a time one, and, if it did, 
this would not be controlling. As to 
the first transaction, the relation of 
borrower and lender did not exist, but 
rather that of banker and depositor. 
As to the second, the relation was clear- 
ly that of borrower and lender. The 
facts and circumstances surrounding 
these transactions are the strongest 
arguments that can be presented in 
favor of the conclusions reached. That 
one bank may be a depositor in another 
is not seriously controverted. That it 
mav be, see Elmira Bank vs. Davis (73 
Hun [N. Y.] 357 , 26 N. Y. Supp. 
200 .) 

The trial court w'as in error in dis- 
allowing the claim on the first certifi- 
cate, and failing to treat it as a pref- 
erential one under the rule announced 



in State vs. Bank (127 Iowa, 198, 103 
N. W. 97). 

2. The only other question is: What 
shall be done with the claim upon the 
second certificate in suit which we have 
found to be a loan to the savings 
bank? Appellant insists that it shall 
be allowed as a general claim against 
the receiver, while appellee contends 
that the trial court was correct in hold- 
ing that it is entirely invalid because 
prohibited by law. Code, sec. 1855, 
provides that ‘‘no savings bank, its di- 
rectors or trustees shall contract any 
debt or liability against the bank for 
any purpose whatever, except for de- 
posits, and the necessary expenses of 
managing and transacting its business, 
and to pay obligations incurred for the 
purpose of obtaining money with which 
to pay deposits.” It is contended that 
the loan was in contravention of this 
statute, and that no recovery may be 
had on account of that fact. Upon this 
proposition the authorities are in con- 
flict. In solving this question, it is 
important to distinguish between ultra 
vires and illegal contracts. If the con- 
tract was simply ultra vires, the bank 
having received the benefits thereof, 
would be estopped to deny its liability. 
But, if the contract be one prohibited 
by law, and therefor unlawful, then 
no recovery may be had thereon. The 
adjudicated cases and the reasons for 
the rule are collected in Re Insurance 
Co., supra, and need not be repeated 
here. Even where there is an express 
prohibition, the question of validity of 
the contract depends somewhat upon 
the purpose of the statute. If for the 
benefit of those who might be prejudiced 
if violation thereof were permitted, the 
persons thus to be prejudiced may 
plead the invalidity of and defeat the 
contract. This statute was evidently 
for the benefit of those who cared to 
make deposits of their savings, and to 
prevent banks chartered for that pur- 
pose from engaging in a general bank- 
ing business with all its incidents and 
hazards; and the Legislature saw fit 
to prohibit such banks from engaging 
in certain forms of business. This was 
for the benefit of the customers, de- 
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positors, and creditors of the bank; 
and, when such a bank becomes insol- 
vent. those creditors whose loans were 
prohibited should not be allowed to 
share with the other lawful creditors. 
See, as sustaining these conclusions, 
Visalia Co. vs. Sims, 104 Cal. 32 6, 37 
Pac. 1042, 43 Am. St. Rep. 105; Mc- 
Nulta vs. Bank, 45 N. E. 954, 56 Am. 
St Rep. 203; Beecher vs. Mill Co., 
45 Mich. 103, 7 N. W. 695; New York 
Co. vs. Helmer, 77 N. Y. 64. The 
statute quoted is an express prohibi- 
tion of such a transaction as took place 
between these banks, and of this in- 
tervener bank is conclusively presumed 
to have had knowledge. Thilmanv vs. 
Iowa Co., 108 Iowa, 333, 79 N. W. 68; 
Railroad Co. vs. Bridge Co., 131 U. S. 
371, .9 Sup. Ct. 770, 33 L. Ed. 157. 
Doubtless this is the reason why the 
second transaction assumed the form it 
did. Some cases seem to hold that, even 
where the transaction is prohibited bv 
law, if a benefit has been conferred 
upon the promisor, recovery may be 
had of him as for money had and re- 
ceived; but none of them to which our 
attention has been called permit re- 
covery upon the contract itself. What- 
ever the rule upon this subject, there 
can be no recovery here for the reason 
that the pleadings will not justify it. 
The rule to which we have just re- 
ferred is stated in Re Insurance Co., 
supra. There is a manifest distinction 
between this rule and the one which 
allows recovery in certain cases by 
reason of an estoppel. In the latter 
case recovery is upon the contract, 
while in the former it is upon an im- 
plied or quasi contract created by law. 
One cannot by plea of estoppel evade 
the laws of the state and reap the bene- 
fits of a prohibited agreement. The 
trial court was right in dismissing the 
claim on the second certificate. As sus- 
taining these conclusions, see Bank vs. 
Church, 129 Iowa, 270, 105 N. W. 
578; Fidelity Ins. Co. vs. Bank, 127 
Iowa, 591, 103 N. W. 958; Watts vs. 
Life Ass’n, 111 Iowa, 90, 82 N. W. 
441. 

The result is that the trial court was 
in error in denying the claim on the 



first certificate, and that it correctly 
disallowed the claim on the second. 
The case will be remanded for an order 
in harmony w’ith this opinion. Each 
party will pay one-half of the costs of 
this appeal. 

Reversed in part and affirmed in 
part. 



BILL OF EXCHANGE -FOREIGN 
—PLACE OF DRAWING FIXES 
LIABILITY — DEFINITION — 
FAILURE TO PROTEST— LIA- 
BILITY OF DRAWER . 

AMSINCK, ET AL. V8. ROGERS, ET AL. 

Court of Appeals of New York, Oct. 1, 
1907. 

A drawer of a bill of exchange is 
discharged by the failure to protest 
it where it was drawn, though the law 
where it was payable was different. 
The drawer guarantees its acceptance 
and payment in a foreign place on 
which it is drawn, and agrees, on de- 
fault of payment on due notice, to 
reimburse the holder at the place wdiere 
the contract was made. 

A draft by a firm in New York on 
a firm in Austria, requiring the drawee 
to pay on demand a specified sum to 
the order of the drawer and charge the 
same to a cargo shipped to the foreign 
firm by a certain steamship, is a foreign 
bill of exchange within the meaning of 
the Negotiable Instruments Law of 
New York. 

Under the laws of Austria the in- 
strument was a mere commercial order 
for money, of which no protest was re- 
quired; but under the laws of New 
York, w f here it was drawn, protest 
must be made, and the failure of the 
drawees to protest it renders the draw- 
ers not liable. 

Hiscock, J. : Appellants brought this 
action as holders of a certain instru- 
ment for the payment of money drawn 
by the respondents to their own order 
upon parties in Austria, and then in- 
dorsed and delivered for value to the 
appellants. The bill of exchange, as 
we shall for the present denominate it. 
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was not paid by the drawees, and thus 
far recovery against the drawers has 
been refused upon the ground that there 
was not proper protest and notice of 
protest. The material facts are not 
disputed, and the only questions pre- 
sented for our consideration upon this 
appeal arise in connection with the re- 
jection by the trial court of certain 
evidence of Austrian laws and usages 
offered for the purpose of excusing 
protest and notice thereof. 

Respondents were iron merchants 
doing business in the city of New York, 
and appellants were bankers doing 
business in the same place. The 
former made a sale of iron to Messrs. 
A. Herm. Fraenckl Soehne, of Vienna, 
Austria, and against said sale drew the 
instrument in question, which reads as 
follows: 

“New York, Jan. 8, 1901. 
Exchange for <£2,258 6| 8. 

On demand of this original cheque 
(duplicate unpaid) pay to the order 
of Rogers, Brown & Company, Twenty- 
two hundred and fifty-eight pounds 6] 8, 
payable at rate for bankers cheques 
on London value received and charge 
the same to account of pig-iron per 
S. S. Quarnero. 

Rogers, Brown & Co. 

To Mess. A. Herm. Fraenckl Soehne, 
Ruepgasse, Vienna, Austria. 

No. 75/* 

This bill was drawn and indorsed 
and transferred to appellants in New 
York. There was delay in the ship- 
ment of the iron, so that when the con- 
signees and drawees of the bill were 
notified thereof they refused to carry 
out their purchase thereof unless an 
allowance was made, and this condi- 
tion was complied with by respondents. 
January 8, 1901, the bill was forwarded 
by the appellants to Vienna for collec- 
tion, where it was received January 22. 
It was presented to the drawees on the 
same day, but the collecting agent was 
requested by the latter not to present 
it at that time because there were cer- 
tain differences then existing between 
them and the drawers concerning the 
iron in question which probably would 



be adjusted in a short time. The agent 
thereupon withdrew the bill, and it was 
not protested, and the respondents were 
not notified of the presentment and 
non-payment. January 28, 1901, the 
bill was again presented by the agent 
to the drawees, and payment again de- 
manded, when practically the same re- 
quest was made that presentment be 
withdrawn, and the same process re- 
peated; there being no protest, and no 
notification of presentment and non- 
payment being given to respondents. 
February 12, 1901, the bill was again 
presented, and payment formally de- 
manded, which was refused, but no 
protest was made, and no notice given 
to the respondents, except that on Feb- 
ruary 1 8 appellants* London agent, who 
had been advised of the presentment 
on February 12th cabled information 
thereof and of the refusal to pay, and 
upon the same day appellants by letter 
advised respondents thereof. February 
21, 1901, in response to instructions 
from New York, the bill was presented 
to the drawees, payment demanded and 
refused, and protest made, and with 
what we shall assume to have been 
proper diligence appellants thereafter, 
and on March 11, 1901, mailed to re- 
spondents the notice of protest that day 
received through their agents; the re- 
spondents promptly taking the position 
that they were discharged for lack of 
proper protest. As bearing upon the 
merits of respondents* position, it ap- 
pears that the steamer carrying the iron 
arrived at Genoa February 20, and 
that at that time the iron in question 
could have been sold at that place by 
the respondents at . the same price at 
which it had been sold to the purchasers 
in Vienna if the bill had been prompt- 
ly protested. Upon arrival in Austria, 
the purchasers refused to accept the 
iron, and it was sold for the sum of 
$5,738.38 for the benefit of whoever 
might be concerned, leaving an unpaid 
balance upon the bill of $4,364.45. 

It is practically conceded by the 
learned counsel for the appellants that, 
if the latter*s obligation to cause pro- 
test and notice of protest of this bill 
is to be measured by the laws of New 
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York where it was drawn and trans- 
ferred by respondents, there has been a 
failure of necessary steps which pre- 
vents a recovery. Recognizing this, he 
sought, as already suggested, to intro- 
duce evidence establishing a different 
and less rigorous obligation upon the 
part of the appellants. This evidence 
was to the general effect that in Austria, 
where the same was payable, the instru- 
ment involved was not a bill of ex- 
change nor a check, but a "commercial 
order" for the payment of money which 
was negotiable, and which might be 
presented as often as occasion arose; 
each presentment being legally good 
as any other, and no protest or notice 
of dishonor to the drawer being re- 
quired. In connection with the rejec- 
tion of this testimony, which presents 
the only questions upon this appeal, ap- 
pellants* counsel has seemed to argue 
the proposition, broader than the evi- 
dence offered, that the rights of the 
drawer of a bill of exchange to protest 
and notice are governed by the laws 
of the place where the bill is payable, 
upon the assumption that in this case 
such view would excuse the omissions 
complained of by respondents. We 
shall first discuss this general proposi- 
tion so urged, and, as we believe, shall 
demonstrate that the weight of author- 
ity is that the rights and obligations of 
the drawer of a bill of exchange are de- 
termined and fixed by the law of the 
place where he draws it, and, as in this 
case, transfers it, and that he is dis- 
charged by failure to protest the same 
in accordance with the laws of that 
place; such failure being due to differ- 
ent laws or customs prevailing in the 
country where the bill is payable. 

It is familiar law that the contracts 
of the different parties to a bill of ex- 
change are independent and carry 
different obligations. The drawer of 
such a bill does not contract to pay the 
money in the foreign place on which it 
is drawn, but only guarantees its ac- 
ceptance and payment in that place by 
the drawee, and agrees, in default of 
such payment, upon due notice, to re- 
imburse the holder in principal and 
damages at the place where he entered 
4 



into the contract. His contract is re- 
garded as made at the place where 
the bill is drawn, and as to its form 
and nature and the obligation and effect 
thereof is governed by the law of that 
place in regard to the payee and any 
subsequent holder. (Story on Bills of 
Exchange, secs. 181. 154.) 

While as to certain details, such as 
the days of grace, the manner of mak- 
ing the protest, and the person by 
whom protest shall be made, the law or 
custom of the place where it is payable 
will govern, the necessity of making a 
demand and protest and the circum- 
stances under which the same may be 
required or dispensed with are incidents 
of the original contract which are gov- 
erned by the law of the place where 
the bill is drawn, rather than of the 
place where it is payable. They con- 
stitute implied conditions upon which 
the liability of the drawer is to attach 
according to the lex loci contractus . 
Id. secs. 155, 175. 

Counsel for appellants especially re- 
lies upon two cases to sustain his propo- 
sition that the rules laid down by Story 
have not been adopted in this state. 
The first of these cases is that of 
Everett v. Vendryes, 19 N. Y. 436. 
This was an action by the indorsee 
against the drawer of a bill of ex- 
change drawn in New Granada upon 
a corporation having its office in this 
state. It was payable to the order of 
one Jimines, indorsed by him at 
Cartagena and was protested for non- 
acceptance. The answer denied the in- 
dorsement of Jimines in general terms. 
The plaintiff claimed to be the indorsees 
according to the legal effect of the bill. 
The indorsement was not good and 
sufficient according to the laws of New 
Granada, but was so according to those 
of New York. The question therefore 
was whether for the purpose of bring- 
ing an action against the drawer of the 
bill upon nonacceptance by the drawee 
in New York State the indorsement was 
to be tested by the laws of New Gra- 
nada, where it was made, or by the laws 
of New York, where the bill was pay- 
able. 

It was held that the laws of New 
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York should govern, and Judge Denio, 
in writing for the court said: 

“I have not been able to find any 
authority for such a case, but I am of 
opinion that upon the reason of the 
thing the laws of this state should be 
held to control. These laws are to be 
resorted to in determining the legal 
meaning and effect and the obligation 
of the contract. All the cases agree 
in this. In this ease the point to be 
determined was whether the plaintiffs 
were indorsees and entitled to receive 
the amount of the bill of the drawees. 
This was to be determined, in the first 
instance, when the bill was presented 
for acceptance and payment in New 
York. The plaintiff’s title was written 
on the bill. The question was whether 
it made them indorsees according to the 
effect of the words of negotiability 
contained in the bill itself. These 
words and the actual indorsement were 
to be compared, and the legal rules 
to be employed in making that com- 
parison were found in the law mer- 
chant of the state of New' York, and by 
those rules the indorsement was pre- 
cisely such a one as the bill contem- 
plated. Besides, it is reasonable to 
suppose that, in addressing this bill to 
the drawees in New York, the defen- 
dant contemplated that they would un- 
derstand the words of negotiability 
according to the law of their own coun- 
try. * * * When, therefore, he 

directed the drawees to pay to the order 
of the payee, he must be intended to 
contemplate that whatever w T ould be 
understood in New York to be the 
payee’s order was the thing which he 
intended by that expression in the bill.” 
In other words it was held that the 
indorsement was made for the purpose 
of enabling the indorsee to present and 
collect the note in New York, and that 
an indorsement which was effective for 
that purpose under the laws of the 
state where performance would be 
sought was sufficient. It does not seem 
to us that this decision in any way con- 
flicts with those to which we have al- 
ready referred. It is true that the 
learned judge commences his opinion 
with some general observations as to the 



principles conceived to be applicable to 
ascertaining the nature and interpreta- 
tion of a bill of exchange. Such obser- 
vations, however, constituted nothing 
more than a dictum, and were not suffi- 
cient iu our opinion to outweigh the 
authorities to which we have already 
referred. 

The case of Hibernia National Bank 
vs. Lacombe (84 N. Y. 367, 38 Am. 
Rep. 518) involved consideration of a 
draft drawn in New Orleans upon New 
York bankers. The case was disposed 
of upon the theory that the instru- 
ment was a check, which, of course, was 
the fact, and the obligations of the 
drawer of a check, as stated in the 
opinion, are entirely different from 
those of the drawer of a bill of ex- 
change. The former undertakes that 
the drawee will be found at the place 
where he is described to be, and that 
the sum specified will be paid to the 
holder when the check is presented, 
and if not so paid, and he is notified, he 
becomes absolutely bound to pay the 
amount at the place named. In other 
words, the drawer of a check contracts 
to pay at the place where the check is 
payable, instead of, as the drawer of a 
bill of exchange docs, at the place 
w'here the instrument is drawn. It is 
not therefore in conflict with our views 
to hold that the rights of the parties in 
the case of such a check should be de- 
termined by the law of the place of 
payment; in other words, the place of 
performance by the drawer. 

In the first place, if we have cor- 
rectly measured the weight of authority, 
it establishes the proposition that re- 
spondents’ contract as drawers was to 
be performed in New York, where the 
bill was drawn, and therefore the rule 
quoted, if applicable, would lead to 
the conclusion that demand and protest 
so far as they were concerned would be 
governed by the laws of New York. In 
the second place, the question involved 
in the Chapman Case was not at all 
akin to that presented here, and we do 
not believe that the judge there writing 
intended to approve the rule that as 
against drawers in New York of a bill 
of exchange entire omission of protest 
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might be justified by local custom and 
usages in a foreign country. We think 
that he had in mind certain compar- 
atively inconsequential details of the 
manner and method of making demand 
and protest, and which, as we have al- 
ready seen, may be affected by local 
custom and usage, rather than the en- 
tire omission of these important acts. 

Thus far we have assumed that the 
instrument in suit was a bill of ex- 
change, but we have also considered 
whether the drawer’s rights to protest 
and notice were governed by the laws 
of Austria as though the adoption of 
the view that they were so governed 
would excuse omission of those steps. 
As a matter of fact, however, the ap- 
pellants would not be benefited if we 
should hold, in this connection, that 
the laws of Austria did control, for no 
evidence was received or offered that 
the drawers of a bill of exchange 
would not be entitled to the same pro- 
test and notice under the laws of that 
country as under those of New York. 
Appellants’ only excuse for the omis- 
sion of these steps rests upon the : final 
proposition that this is not a bill ot 
exchange at all, nor even a check, but 
is what is known in Austria as a com- 
mercial order” for the payment of 
rnonev of which no protest need be 
made! Support for this proposition it 
is said, would have been found in the 
rejected evidence which would have 
established as the Austria law that a 
bill of exchange must be so designated 
in the body of the instrument itself, 
and that such designation by mere 
superscription as was found upon the 
instrument in suit is not sufficient. 
Therefore, on a close and final analy- 
sis of appellants’ argument it is indis- 
pensable that they should convince us 
that their rejected evidence would have 
established that this was not to be re- 
garded as a bill of exchange, but as a 
commercial order. We shall assume 
that under the Austria law it was a 
commercial order. On the other hand, 
there is no doubt, and in fact it is not 
denied by the learned counsel for the 
appellants, that it was a bill of ex- 



change under the laws of the state of 
New York. 

The Negotiable Instruments Law, 
Laws 1897, p. 745, c. 612, as amended, 
provides as follows: 

“Sec. 210 Bill of exchange defined. 
— A bill of exchange is an uncondi- 
tional order in writing addressed by one 
person to another, signed by the person 
giving it. requiring the person to whom 
it is addressed to pay on demand or at 
a fixed determinable future time a sum 
certain in money to order or to bearer.” 
“See. 213. Inland and foreign bills 
of exchange. — An inland bill of ex- 
change is a bill which is, or on its face 
purports to be, both drawn and payable 
within this state. , Any other bill is a 
foreign bill. Unless the contrary ap- 
pears on the face of the bill, the holder 
may treat it as an inland bill.” 

“Sec. 321. Check defined. — A check 
is a bill of exchange drawn on a bank 
payable on demand.” 

It sufficiently appears that this bill 
was drawn upon a business house and 
was not a check. It was therefore a 
foreign bill of exchange according to 
the laws of New York. And so, again, 
we are confronted with the inquiry 
whether the rights of these respond- 
ents as to the nature of this instrument 
shall be measured by the laws of New 
York or by those of Austria. It seems 
to us clear that it must be the former. 
The parties had their places of business 
in New York. The bill was there drawn 
and negotiated and transferred to the 
appellants. The contract of the re- 
spondents was executed and consum- 
mated there, and, as we have al- 
ready seen, was to be performed 
there upon default of the drawees. 
The law of New York surrounded 
the parties and the execution of 
their contract, and in our judgment 
it would be, not only erroneous, but 
highly unreasonable, to hold that they 
contracted with reference to any law 
other than that of New York, or in- 
tended that their contract should be 
other than that which such law made it 
— a bill of exchange. The authorities 
which already have been cited with 
reference to the contract and rights of 
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the drawer of a bill of exchange are 
amply sufficient to sustain this view. 

Lastly, it is suggested that the de- 
cision which we are making will im- 
pose much trouble and responsibility 
upon those who are held for the proper 
demand and protest of paper in foreign 
countries where commercial laws and 
usages differ from our own. We do 
not see much balance of weight in favor 
of this argument, even if it is to be con- 
sidered. In a case like this, there 
would be no great difficulty in forward- 
ing with the bill instructions for its 
proper protest such as were finally giv- 
en. Some such precaution would not be 
more onerous tha would those otherwise 
imposed upon a party to a New York 
bill of ascertaining the law of the for- 
eign country where it was payable in 
order that he might learn in what man- 
ner the rights secured to him where his 
contract was made would be altered and 
perhaps materially impaired. 

Therefore we conclude that no error 
was committed to the prejudice of ap- 
pellants, and that the judgment ap- 
pealed from should be affirmed, with 
costs. 



NOTE— FORGERY — SIGNATURE 
AFFIXED WITHOUT AUTHOR- 
ITY-LIABILITY OF PARTIES 
TO WRONG — PRESUMPTION 
OF ORDER OF SIGNATURES— 
LIABILITY OF SIGNER RELY- 
ING ON GENUINENESS OF 
PRECEDING SIGNATURES. 

BEEM VS FARRELL. 

Supreme Court of Iowa, Oct. 23, 1907. 

Under the Negotiable Instruments 
Law proof that one of the signatures 
to a note was forged or affixed without 
authority does not avoid the note in 
favor of those who signatures are 
genuine. 

It may be presumed that the signa- 
tures on a note were affixed in the 
order in which they appear, unless there 
is evidence to the contrary. 

If one signature to a note is forged 
or affixed without authority, the note is 



not thus made unenforceable against 
all the other signers who were parties 
to the wrong; but if one had affixed 
his signature in the belief that the pre- 
ceding signatures were genuine, and 
that he was assuming a joint liability, 
he is not liable. 

The evidence properly in the record 
tended to show that the signatures of 
E. D. Farrell and Anna Farrell appear- 
ing on the note were genuine. So, also, 
that the name of Thomas Farrell was 
placed on the note by E. D. Farrell, 
and this without authority. The jury 
were instructed that if they should find 
that some one, but not all, of the de- 
fendants signed or gave the note in 
question, then their verdict should be 
for the plaintiffs and against such de- 
fendants as they find from the evidence 
did give or sign the note, and as to such 
defendants as they should find from the 
evidence did not give or sign the note 
their verdict should be in favor of such 
defendants or defendant. The objec- 
tion now made with reference to this 
instruction is that it authorizes a re- 
covery on the instrument as against E. 
D. Farrell and Anna Farrell, although 
the jury should find the name of 
Thomas Farrell was not signed thereto 
either by him or by his authority; it 
being conceded that his name appears 
as a signer of the instrument. It is not 
incorrect, as we conceive, to say — 
speaking abstractly — that one who has 
signed a note understandingly must be 
held bound by his signature; likewise, 
that one who has not signed, either by 
his own hand or by that of his author- 
ized agent, should not be bound as a 
maker. But it does not follow that 
proof of one forged signature on a note 
must of necessity, and in all cases, be 
given effect to avoid the note in favor 
of those whose signatures thereto are 
found to be genuine. 

Such a result is not dictated by Code 
Supp. 1902, sec. 3060a23, as counsel 
for appellant seem to think. That sec- 
tion reads as follows: 

“Where a signature is forged, or 
made without the authority of the per- 
son whose signature it purports to be, 
it is wholly inoperative and no right 
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to retain the instrument, or to give a 
discharge therefor, or to enforce pay- 
ment thereof against any party there- 
to, can be acquired through or under 
such signature, unless the party against 
whom it is sought to enforce such right 
is precluded from setting up the for- 
gery or want of authority.” 

It is the forgery or unauthorized sig- 
nature that is declared to be inopera- 
tive; and the inhibitory clause forbids 
recovery on the instrument as against 
any party where the right of recovery 
is predicated on such inoperative signa- 
ture. Stated in another way, the forged 
or unauthorized signature cannot be 
made the basis of any right against any 
party to the instrument on which such 
signature appears. 

The further argument against the in- 
struction is that there was a fraudulent 
alteration, and that this had effect to 
destroy the instrument, so 'that no re- 
covery can be had thereon as against 
any of the parties. The trouble with 
this argument is that in neither plead- 
ing nor evidence is that any pretense 
of an alteration in the note. The spe- 
cific allegation in the answer is of a for- 
gery, and, in evidence, defendants 
sought only to substantiate that allega- 
tion. Assuming, for the purposes of 
the question, that the evidence was suf- 
ficient to warrant a finding that the 
name of Thomas Farrell was placed on 
the note by E. D. Farrell, and without 
authority, we think it would be violative 
of every principle of law and morals to 
permit him to avoid the note by plead- 
ing as against the innocent holder of his 
own wrongful act. No man can be per- 
mitted to advantage himself out of his 
own wrong. Nor could Anna Farrell 
take advantage of such wrong if she 
was a party to it — either actively in pro- 
curing it to be done, or passively by 
acquiescence on full knowledge; and 
especially is this true if it shall remain 
to be said, as we think possible, that, 
following the wrong done, she affixed 
her signature to the note. The order 
in which the signatures appear is first 
E. D., then Thomas, and then Anna; 
and in the absence of any evidence to 
the contrary a jury would be warrant- 



ed in finding that the signatures were 
affixed in the order in which they ap- 
pear. So, also, it may be conceded that, 
in the face of a finding that Anna Far- 
rell affixed her name to the note without 
knowledge of any infirmity inhering to 
the signature of Thomas, there could 
be no ground on which to plant a hold- 
ing of liability on her part in favor of 
the payee. But this would be because, 
having signed the note in faith of the 
genuineness of the preceding signature, 
and believing that she was assuming a 
joint liability with her husband and his 
brother, to charge her with liability 
would be to give countenance to fraud. 

For the error pointed out, the judg- 
ment against the appealing defendants 
is reversed, and the case remanded for 
a new trial as to such defendants. 

Reversed. 



NOTE— DISCOUNT OF FRAUDU- 
LENT PAPER — KNOWLEDGE 
OF PRESIDENT. 

MC CALMONT VS. LANNING. 

Circuit Court of Appeals, Third Cir- 
cuit, April 19 , 1907. 

A bank is not chargeable with notice 
of fraud in the inception of a note 
which it discounted merely because its 
president had knowledge of the facts 
that he gained in his capacity as an 
officer of another corporation, where he 
had nothing to do with the discounting 
of the note, and had no knowledge of it 
at the time. 

Buffington, Circuit Judge: In this 
case John E. Lanning, receiver of the 
Monmouth Trust & Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, brought suit against Robert Mc- 
Calmont on a negotiable promissory 
note for $5,000, dated January 28, 
1903, payable to his own order in four 
months, and by him indorsed. 

The court below gave binding in- 
structions for plaintiff, which action is 
here assigned for error. 

After examining the proofs, we are 
of opinion there was, under the proofs, 
no question to submit to the jury. As- 
suming, for present purposes, that fraud 
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was practiced on the defendant in se- 
curing from him the note for the stock 
of the Fraser Mountain Copper Com- 
pany, and that Twining, the president 
of that company, had knowledge of that 
fact, still the mere fact that such officer 
was also president of the plaintiff com- 
pany does not visit the latter with no- 
tice. There is nothing in the record 
tending to show that the trust company 
did not discount the note in good faith 
before maturity, or that Twining had 
anything to do with, or indeed knew of, 
its discount. Now, in Willard vs. De- 
nise (50 N. J. Eq. 482, 26 Atl. 29, 35 
Am. St. Rep. 788), it is held that to 
visit a bank with knowledge of its offi- 
cer, gained in another relation, two 
things are necessary: First, possession 

by the agent of pertinent information; 
and, second, such agent’s participation 
in the discount or purchase on behalf 
of the corporation. In view of that 
case and of First National Bank vs. 
Christopher (40 N. J. Law, 439, 29 
Am. Rep. 262) and Barnes vs. Trenton 
Gaslight Co. (27 N. J. Eq. 33), we hold 
the trust company was not visited with 
the knowledge of its president, Twin- 
ing, and was, therefore, an innocent 
purchaser. 

The remaining question relates to a 
dispute as to whether the trust com- 
pany paid a certain check of the Fraser 
Mountain Copper Company, and 
charged that company with such pay- 
ment. The plaintiff in error contends 
there was evidence tending to show that 
the sum of $6,678.81 (being the amount 
for which the check is alleged to have 
been given) was, after February, 1905, 



fraudulently entered as a debit item in 
the account of the Fraser Mountain 
Copper Company, and that the trial 
court erred in not submitting that evi- 
dence to the jury on the question of, 
alleged fraud. Now, such question of 
fraud rests wholly on the testimony of 
Percival Kroehl, who says he examined 
the ledger account of the Fraser Moun- 
tain Copper Company in February, 
1905; that the foregoing item of $6,- 
678.81 was not in it at that time, and 
that he then made a copy of the ac- 
count which shows that fact. An exam- 
ination of the proofs shows to a demon- 
stration that he overlooked that item in 
making his copy. Without going into a 
full analysis, it suffices to say that 
Kroehl’s copy shows a credit balance 
of $184.02 when he made it. Now, that 
balance cannot be obtained from the 
items in his copy unless the item of 
$6,678.81 is placed in the debit column. 
When to this is added the uncontradict- 
ed testimony of the accountant of the 
banking department of the state of 
New Jersey that he examined the books 
in February, 1903, and not only then 
found the item in the account, but that 
he found it also in a check list kept by 
the trust company, it conclusively ap- 
pears that the item had been paid on 
the check above mentioned. There be- 
ing no evidence upon which the court 
could have sustained a verdict in favor 
of the defendant, a direction to find in 
favor of the plaintiff was not error. 
(Randall vs. Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 
Co., 109 U. S. 478, 3 Sup. Ct. 322, 27 
L. Ed. 1003.) 

The judgment is affirmed. 



NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 

[Edited by John Jennings, B.A., LL.B., Barrister, Toronto.] 



PROMISSORY NOTE — DOCU- 
MENT PROVIDING FOR OTH- 
ER THAN THE PAYMENT OF 
MONEY . 

travis vs. graham (41 Nova Scotia 
Reports, 226). 

Statement of Facts: This was an 

action brought on an alleged promis- 
sory note, which read: “Deliver one 
style No. 475 Kam Organ at Glace 



Bay, for which we agree to pay the 
sum of $415 and old organ, 6, 12, and 
18 months from this date.” It was 
signed by defendants and addressed to 
Messrs. Miller Bros. & McDonald. 
The contract or alleged note was made 
over to Travis by endorsement. 

Judgment (Meagher, J .) : There 

was no payee named in the note. Apart 
from that, it is clear it was not a prom- 
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issory note at all. The definition of a 
bill of exchange in the statutes may be 
regarded, for the present purposes, as 
in terms the same as that given of a 
note. There is a sub-section to the 
Bills of Exchange definition which says 
that an instrument which does not com- 
ply with the prescribed conditions, or 
which orders any act to be done in ad- 
dition to the payment of money, is not 
a bill of exchange. This sub-section is 
made applicable to note A by section 
186 of the act making enactments as to 
bills of exchange apply with the neces- 
sary modifications to notes. And a 
note is defined as ap unconditional 
promise in writing made by any person 
to another, signed by the maker, en- 
gaging to pay on or demand or at a 
fixed or determinable future time a 
sum certain in money to, or to the order 
cf, a specified person, or to bearer. 

Applying the statute, the inevitable 
conclusion is that the so-called note is 
invalid, because it provides for some- 
thing to be done by the maker in ad- 
dition to the payment of money; name- 
ly, the handing over of an organ. Not 
being a note, it was not negotiable by 
endorsement. 



PROMISSORY NOTES — MATE- 
RIAL ALTERATION— ACQUIES- 
CENCE— PROMISES OF PAY- 
MENT. 

HEBERT VS. LA BANQUE NATIONALE 

(Quebec Reports, 16 K. B. 191.) 

Head-note: The joint maker of a 

promissory note is held to acquiesce, 
within the meaning of section 145 of 
the Bills of Exchange Act, to a mate- 
rial alteration which has been made in 
the note when, knowing of the altera- 
tion, he promises to pay the amount 6f 
the note and later renews this promise. 

Judgment: (Bosse, Blanchet 

Trenholme and Carroll, JJ.): This 
was an appeal to the Court of the 
King's Bench, the facts of which ap- 
peal sufficiently in the judgment of Mr. 
Justice Carroll, speaking for the court. 



On September 11, 1907, the appell- 
ant and a man named Roy signed a 
promissory note for the sum of two 
thousand dollars in favor of the Banque 
Nationale. There was no provision for 
interest in this note, but one of the 
makers, Roy, without knowledge of the 
appellant, Hebert, added these words, 
“with interest at seven per cent, per 
annum." The court is of the opinion 
that these words constituted a material 
alteration within section 145 of the 
Bills of Exchange Act, which says: 
“Where a bill of acceptance is mate- 
rially altered without the assent of all 
parties liable on the bill, the bill is 
voided except as against the party who 
has himself made, authorized, or as- 
sented to the alteration, and subsequent 
endorsers." 

The appellant did not consent to the 
alteration when it was made, but the 
question is on the evidence; did he as- 
sent to it afterwards? The accountant 
of the bank said the appellant went to 
the bank about April 1, 1904, and hav- 
ing asked to see and being shown the 
note said, “This is my note, I acknowl- 
edge it, I will pay you, but Mr. Roy 
will pay his share of it * * * the 

bank will not lose a cent * * * I 

will pay it." According to the ac- 
countant’s evidence, the appellant held 
the note in his hands while making this 
statement, and we are compelled to con- 
clude that he then knew of the altera- 
tion which had been made by Roy. The 
manager of the bank testified that on 
April 14 he had met the appellant, who 
had said to him, “If the bank will be 
good enough to wait until June, I will 
pay you." On the evidence we have no 
doubt that Hebert, knowing of the al- 
teration, promised to pay the note and 
cannot now avail himself of the altera- 
tion in it made subsequent to his sign- 
ing of it. Eaton & Gilbert say, 
“Where a person, after full knowledge 
of an alteration, unconditionally prom- 
ises to pay, it is a sufficient ratification, 
and if the party liable on an instru- 
ment, with knowledge of the alteration, 
applies for and receives an extension 
of the time for payment, he will be 
deemed to have ratified it." 
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PROMISSORY NOTES— SEVERAL 
LIABILITY OF CONJOINT 
MAKERS. 

CONGREGATION OF ROUMANIAN JEWS 
SETH DAVID VS. BACKMAN, ET AL. 

(Quebec Reports, 31 S. C. p. 23.) 

Judgment: (Pagnuelo, J.): Two 

persons signing a bill or note become 



bound, either conjointly or severally, 
according to its tenor. In the case in 
question the debt for which the note 
was given was originally a joint debt, 
and the several liability of the two 
makers is not expressed in it in any 
way save that it reads, “I” promise, 
etc. This, however, creates a several 
liability in each maker under sec. 179 
of the Bills of Exchange Act. 



REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 



Questions In Banking aw— submitted by subscriber*— which may be of sufficient general interest to warrant 
publication will be answer,.. this department. 

A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents— to l»e promptly sent by mail. 



CHECKS— DUTY OF BANK WHEN 
FUNDS INSUFFICIENT TO 
PAY ALL. 

Philadelphia, December 6, 1907. 

Editor Bankers * Magazine: 

Sir: What is the required duty of 

a bank when two or more checks are 
presented simultaneously through the 
clearing-house, the balance to the de- 
positor’s credit being less than the total 
amount of all the checks, but with suf- 
ficient funds to cover some? Should all 
the checks be refused or be paid up to 
the balance, and return the others? 

L. N. S. 

Answer: — In all the states where the 
Negotiable Instruments Law has been 
adopted, the proper course for the 
bank to pursue in such a case is to pay 
such checks as the balance is sufficient 
to meet and return the others. That 
statute provides that “a check of itself 
does not operate as an assignment of 
any part of the funds to the credit of 
the drawer with the bank, and the 
bank is not liable to the holder, unless 
and until it accepts or certifies the 
check.*’ (Sec. 189, Pa. Act.) The 
bank, therefore, is not concerned with 
the rights of the check-holders as be- 
tween or among themselves. Its only 
obligation is towards its own depositor, 
and to him it owes the duty of paying 
his checks so far as he has funds on 
deposit applicable to that purpose. If, 
for example, the drawer’s balance 



should be, say, $1,000, and he should 
draw twenty-one checks for $50 each, 
the duty of the bank would be to pay 
twenty of those checks. If it should 
return them all, it would plainly render 
itself liable for wrongfully refusing to 
pay. This necessarily requires that the 
bank shall select which checks to pay 
and which to return; but the depositor, 
to whom alone the bank is accountable 
for its action, has no right to complain 
of the selection made, since the fault 
was his in overdrawing his account, and 
in imposing upon the bank the neces- 
sity of making a choice. 



CIRCULATION OF FALSE RUMORS 
ABOUT A BANK. 

New York, Dec. 14, 1907. 

Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: Please inform me whether a 

person can be reached through the 
United States courts who wilfully and 
with intent to injure a national bank, 
circulates rumors that would tend to 
reflect upon the institution, or cause 
any deposit to be 'withdrawn from said 
bank, there being no reason or founda- 
tion for such rumor. I fail to find any 
such section in the Revised Statutes, 
and your views upon the question will 
be appreciated. Cashier. 

Answer. — There is no statute of the 
United States which applies to this 
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case, but the state laws are applicable. 
In the case of the American National 
Bank (Leadville, Colo.) vs. Fletcher, 
the plaintiff obtained judgment for 
statements made by the defendant with 
regard to the condition of that bank. A 
similar suit, resulting in the favor of 
the plaintiff, was that of the Germania 
Savings Bank of New Orleans against 
the publisher of a local newspaper. 
The penalty in this case was a fine of 
$1,000 and imprisonment for two 
years. 



FORM OF NOTE-WAIVER OF 
PROTEST. 

St. Johnsburv, Vt., Dec. 6, 1907. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: In one of your magazines I 

noticed a form of promissory note 
which pleased me. It was a common 
personal note and had in it a clause 
which held the signers and endorsers 
of the note without notice of protest or 
statute of limitations. If you do not 
remember the note, can you refer me to 
a form which would cover these points? 
I think the note referred to was con- 
tained in the correspondence from some 
bank in which the cashier claimed that 
he had used the note in his bank and 
recommended it to others as an iron- 
clad note — that is, one that would hold 
the signers and endorsers of the note 
absolutely against lapses of notice, etc. 

W. S. Boynton, Treasurer. 

Answer . — We have at various times 
published forms of promissory notes, 
but cannot be certain as to the particu- 
lar instance referred to by our corre- 
spondent. In regard to waiver of pre- 
sentment for payment, etc., the phrase, 
“the indorsers waive demand of pay- 
ment and notice of dishonor” is quite 
sufficient; and where this language ap- 
pears on the face of the instrument, it 
binds all the indorsers. (Phillips vs. 
Dippo, 93 Iowa, 35; Bryant vs. Tay- 
lor, 19 Minn. 396; Farmers* Bank vs. 
Ewing, 78 Ky. 264.) In those states 
where the Negotiable Instruments Law 
has been adopted, it is sufficient to say, 



“Protest is waived/* for by that statute 
“a waiver of protest, whether in the 
case of a foreign bill or other nego- 
tiable instrument, is deemed to be a 
waiver not only of a formal protest, 
but also of presentment and notice of 
dishonor.** (Sec. 182, N. Y. Act.) But 
we doubt if an effective waiver of the 
statute of limitations can be embodied 
in a promissory note; for while agree- 
ments to waive the statute, in so far as 
they operate to start the statute anew, 
or to postpone its operation for a rea- 
sonable time, are valid, the courts will 
not uphold an agree^nent which will sus- 
pend the statute all time to come; 
and hence an agreement contained in 
the face of a note binding the maker 
not to plead the statute is wholly void, 
as being subversive of a wholesome 
statute and contrary to public policy. 
(Green vs. Coos Bay Wagon Road Co., 
23 Fed. Rep. 67 ; Moxley vs. Ragan, 10 
Bush. [Ky.] 156; Wright vs. Gardner, 
98 Ky. 454; Trask vs. Weeks, 81 Me. 
325; Kellogg vs. Dickinson, 147 Mass. 
432; Crane vs. French, 38 Miss. 531; 
Smith vs. Gillette, 5 9 Tex. 86; Nunn 
vs. Edmiston, 9 Tex. Civ. App. 562.) 



NOTES HELD AS COLLATERAL- 
BANKRUPT ESTATE. 

Beaumont, Texas, Dec. 17, 1907. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: In the August (1906) number 

of your Magazine, in answer to a ques- 
tion of mine, you were kind enough to 
render an opinion as to the right to 
prove up a claim against a bankrupt 
estate on notes held as collateral, which 
proved to be forgeries but bearing gen- 
uine endorsement. This case has been 
decided in the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals, 5th Circuit, at New Orleans. 
The title of the case is The First Na- 
tional Bank of Beaumont vs. Geo. W. 
Eason, Trustee. The decision of the 
court is adverse to your holdings. We 
conceive this case to be of some im- 
portance to the banking fraternity, and 
call your attention to it that you may, 
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if you see proper, ask for a report on 
it. 

W. S. Davidson, President . 

Answer . — The opinion of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals in the case cited is 
as follows: “The appellant has two 
obligations of the bankrupt, one is on 
a note of $15,000, of which the bank- 
rupt was maker, the other is on an in- 
dorsement on a forged note for $15,- 
000, given as collateral to secure the 
first-mentioned note. The appellant 
seeks to prove both obligations against 
the bankrupt’s estate. There was only 
one consideration, really only one debt, 
and the appellant is entitled to only 
one satisfaction. The payment of 
either obligation would extinguish the 
other. The District Court held that 
the appellant could not prove both and 
thus establish a double liability against 
the bankrupt’s estate.*’ It will be seen 
that the question considered by the 
court was whether the bank could prove 
both obligations against the bankrupt’s 
estate. But in the inquiry referred to, 
the question asked was: “In other 

words, is the payee responsible or li- 
able on the forged notes bearing his 
genuine indorsement in a bankrupt 
court?” This question we answered in 
the affirmative, and the court has not 
decided otherwise, but conceding the 
right of the bank to prove on the in- 
dorsement has held merely that it can 
not prove on the other obligation also. 



EXPORT OF MANUFACTURES. 

E XPORTS of manufactures from 
the United States aggregated 
more than three-quarters of a 
billion dollars in value in the calendar 
year 1907. Eleven months' figures sup- 
plied by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor 
show exports of manufactures aggre- 
gating over 700 million dollars, a 
monthly average during those eleven 
months of 6 1 millions, thus justifying 
the statement that the December fig- 
ures, not yet available, will bring the 



total for the year above the three-quar- 
ters of a billion dollar line. 

This means that the exports of manu- 
factures have averaged more than two 
million dollars a day during the entire 
year, including every day in the calen- 
dar year. It was only beginning with 
the year 1899 that the exports of man- 
ufactures reached as much as one mil- 
lion dollars per day, basing the state- 
ment upon the average of the year, 
while prior to 1 890 they had never 
reached as much as a half million dol- 
lars a day. On only three occasions 
during the past year did the value of 
manufactures exported fall below 60 
million dollars for a single month. In 
the month of June they exceeded 70 
million dollars, or as much for that sin- 
gle month as those of the entire year 
1870 and considerably more than in 
any twelve months’ period prior to that 
year. The value of manufactures ex- 
ported in 1907 will approximate 770 
million dollars, against 311 millions in 
1897, 149 millions in 1887, 144 millions 
in 1877, 59 millions in 1867, and 41 
millions in 1857, the figures of these 
earlier periods being those of fiscal 
years. 

Thus it may be said in a word that 
the manufactures exported in 1907 av- 
eraged more than two million dollars a 
day, against less than one million dol- 
lars a day in 1897, and that the value 
of these exports in the single month of 
June was more than in the entire year 
1870. The share which manufactures 
form of the total exports in the eleven 
months of 1907 for which statistics are 
available is 41.7 per cent., which slight- 
ly exceeds the share which manufactures 
formed of the exports in any earlier 
year. 



WALL STREET MONEY. 

T HE Aldrich Currency Bill pro- 
vides for a currency suitable to 
the needs of Wall Street stock 
speculators. The Fowler Bill provides 
for a currency suited to the needs of 
the business interests of the United 
States. 

Which shall we have? 
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WOMEN IN BANKING.* 

By Mrs. E. B. B. Reesor, of The Crown Bank of Canada. 



A YOUNG woman upon leaving 
college wishes to enter into some 
profession or business. Bank- 
ing, of all professions, offers the truest 
work, for banking is legitimate, it rings 
true, and in dealing with the public 
there is nothing to hide. Everyone is 
of equal importance who deals with the 
bank, everything is one price; there is 



honest conditions for herself, there can 
never be double dealing. For this rea- 
son alone, banking is the best profes- 
sion that a young woman can prepare 
herself for. Truth is the greatest thing 
in the world, and to feel that in daily 
business intercourse “yes'* means yes 
and “no” means no, leaves a woman 
conscience free and soul untainted at 




Main Office. The Crown Bank of Canada, Toronto. 



nothing underhand or two-faced, and 
such business conditions — for man or 
woman — are elevating. Except there 
be a current of dishonesty in an officer 
of the bank and that officer makes dis- 



* In the June number of THE BANKERS 
MAGAZINE there appeared an article en- 
titled “How to Get Women to Bank at Your 
Bank,” which was written from The Crown 
Bank of Canada. This article brought many 
letters of inquiry both to the Bank and to 
the Masrazlne, and, at the request of the 
Editor, Mrs. Reesor has consented to an- 
swer some of them for the benefit of our 
readers. 



the end of every day, and she goes 
from her desk feeling that she has 
deceived no one, and that she has not 
been asked to believe what is untrue. 
This may be a new idea in selecting a 
profession — but is it not the best 
idea ? 

Applying for a Bank Position. 

Applications for bank positions 
should be made during the last school 
year. A letter should be sent to the 
highest working official of a bank, writ- 
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ten in the applicant’s own handwriting. 
The name and address of the father or 
guardian should be given, and also the 
addresses of three reliable persons to 
whom the bank officials may refer. 

A personal interview is asked, and 
upon the result of this interview de- 
pends, in a great measure, whether the 
name shall be placed upon the proba- 
tion list or not. 

In The Crown Bank of Canada the 
following rules and regulations are 
given to women applicants to read, and 



As far as possible, women officers 
shall live with their parents. When this 
is not possible, their place of residence 
must be approved by the bank. 

Requirements for holding a position 
in the bank are based upon general 
character, education, manner, adapta- 
bility, discretion, ability to obey and 
willingness to learn. 

Each appointee will be regarded as a 
probationer for three months from date 
of entry. 

Each officer is expected to be at her 




General Manager’s Office and Board Room. The Crown Bank of Canada. Toronto. 



the amount of the initial salary is also 
mentioned; should the applicant feel 
that she cannot comply with the rules 
or that the amount of salary is not what 
she desires, she is at liberty to say so, 
and her application is void. 

Rules and Regulations. 

The Manager of the Women’s De- 
partment shall see that each officer is 
supplied with a copy of the printed 
“Rules and Regulations” and that she 
understands them. 

The Manager will be held responsi- 
ble for the deportment and conduct of 
the women officers. 



desk (ready for work) not later than 9 
a. m. during the summer months and 
9.15 in winter. 

Absence and the cause of absence 
shall be reported to the Manager of the 
Women’s Department at once. 

It is desired that each officer shall be 
attired in a dark or neutral colored 
business-like costume, with plain white 
collars and cuffs. 

The Manager shall oversee the room* 
set apart for women and make pur- 
chases under the approval of Head Of- 
fice necessary for the Department. 

She shall interview women customers 
and also prospective customers with re- 
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spect to business and shall acquaint 
herself with the personnel of those who 
make use of the rooms. 

When the Manager of the Women's 
Department is also the Manager of the 
Savings Bank Department, she is di- 
rectly under the supervision of the Man- 
ager of the branch in which the De- 
partment is, in so far as this particular 
department is concerned. Her duties, 
in this connection, consist of the gen- 



1. The number of staff. 

2. Days absent during the month. 

3. The frequency of such absences. 

4. Number of accounts opened. 

5. Number of accounts closed. 

6. Number of accounts standing on 
books. 

7. Deposits received. 

8. Withdrawals. 

9. Balance. 

10. Number of visitors to the office. 




Women's Rest Room, West End, The Crown Bank of Canada, Toronto. 



eral supervision of the Department, an 
intelligent knowledge of the duties of 
each officer, overseeing the work done, 
knowing the standing of the different 
accounts, noting the deportment of the 
clerks, etc. 

No woman official shall work in the 
bank after 6 p. m. on week days and 3 
p. m. on Saturdays, unless by special 
permission of the Manager of the Wom- 
en’s department, who must also be on 
duty at such times. 

The Manager shall prepare a month- 
ly report of her several duties and sub- 
mit it to the General Manager during 
the first week of each month. This re- 
port must show: 



Points To Be Observed. 

Having entered into the service of 
the bank, a young woman first signs her 
secrecy bond — which makes it binding 
upon her neither to speak of the busi- 
ness of the bank nor of the affairs of 
the persons connected with the bank — 
either customers or officers. She may 
not talk over bank matters with a fel- 
low officer excepting in the most for- 
mal way. Bank clerks may never dis- 
cuss among themselves the business or 
personal affairs of any customer, and 
the confidence that is placed in them 
is no more theirs to speak of than is the 
money placed on deposit theirs to 
spend. 
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The exercising of this keen sense of 
honor is beneficial to women, and the 
conscientious guard placed upon their 
lips is better than any accomplishment 
that could be mastered. 

Obedience is not servility, and to be 
able to do what she is told without pro- 
test or comment, and to do it cheerf ully 
and graciously, is also a gift. 

Graciousness of manner and neat* 
ness in dress are imperative, yet the 
matter of dress was one that required 



ployment young women who cannot 
wear dark, neatly fitting gowns and 
white collars and cuffs. 

Perfume is another accessory that 
will not be tolerated in a bank, and 
even scented soap in the wash-rooms is 
considered offensive to good taste. 

How High a Woman Can Rise in the 
Bank’s Service. 

For this generation, very important 
positions will not likely be reached — 




Women’s Rest Room. East End. The Crown Bank of Canada, Toronto. 



tactful consideration and handling. 
There is a dignity about banking busi- 
ness that must be upheld, and the dress 
of the employees must be in keeping 
with it; but the rule prohibiting frills 
and furbelows was not an easy one to 
enforce. The time has come, though, 
when the same question is being dis- 
cussed by all professional men, for it 
has been noticed that a woman’s manner 
is generally in keeping with her style of 
dress, and gala attire is not conducive 
to the formalities of business. So 
strongly have some members of the 
legal profession felt about this, that 
they have refused to keep in their em- 



and the fact that one or two women 
have reached high positions in the Uni- 
ted States, *. e ., Mrs. Hetty Green — 
and 7 have not heard of the other one — 
is proof that what I say is true. 

A woman is enrolled upon a bank 
staff at the age of 16, with a salary of 
$200 per annum, her first duties are 
those of helper or junior — she does 
whatever she may be told to do; she 
receives constant training from the offi- 
cers above her and is really an appren- 
tice who receives a money-portion in- 
stead of paying one. In six months 
she has an opportunity to advance $50 
per annum, if she has proved herself a 
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willing and capable bank student. In 
another year she may be initiated into 
the keeping of certain ledgers with her 
salary increased to $300 or $350 a year. 
From there she enters the receiving 
teller's box with a salary of $400 or 
$450 according to the importance of 
the position. The paying teller's box 
or the position of general ledger keep- 
er gives her anywhere from $600 to 
$800, and as manager of a department 
her salary is $1,000 per annum. 



Qualifications for a Successful 
Banker. 

Here are a few of the qualities that 
go to the making of the Chief Man 
of a bank. He must be head and 
shoulders above the ordinary, every-day 
man; he must be a square, yet an all 
'round man; he must know men and 
understand matters; must be in touch 
with the big questions of the day and 
alive to the little ones. His finger must 




Retiring Room. With Lavatory Opening Therefrom, for the Women Customers of The Crown 

Bank of Canada, Toronto. 



There are other positions for women 
in banks, such as stenographers, fil- 
ing clerks, advertising writers and sec- 
retaries, with salaries reaching as high 
as $1,500, but they are paid in a dif- 
ferent ratio from the regular banking 
business clerks. 

The next step, for men officials, is 
the management of a branch bank, but 
Canadian women marry about the age 
of 25, and the strict training received 
fits them as well for the management 
of a home as it does for the overseeing 
of a branch office. 

But the woman who does not marry: 
what position cair she reach ? 



be on the pulse of the stock market — 
but no nearer. He must know the val- 
ues of commodities, both staple and 
special; must be conversant with the 
tendencies of affairs in foreign coun- 
tries, and understand local conditions — 
standing of business men, values in real 
estate, the crop outlook, the timber cut, 
the fish catch, the condition of live 
stock. He must know the receipts from 
railways, the disbursements of manu- 
factories — in fact, the everything that 
affects money — and all things do that. 
His judgment must be almost unerring, 
and his heart may not interfere with 
his head. Keen, decisive, tactful, firm 
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— these are but a few attributes of the 
chief of a bank. The money in his 
care is money in trust. It belongs to 
many people. Some of it must be in- 
vested, yet there are numerous perma- 
nent investments that he may not touch. 
Securities upon which he may make in- 
vestments are those, only, that can be 
easily realized. A cash reserve is a 
necessity — as are call and short loans. 



bank positions ; I have not yet met those 
who are capable of filling them. 

Women’s Banking Rooms. 

In a previous article I described 
these rooms. In this one are shown 
pictures of some of them. The main 
considerations are convenience and com- 
fort. Any woman of artistic tempera- 
ment can gather material objects to- 




Corner for the Younger Customers, The Crown Bank of Canada, Toronto. 



He must have his customers* money so 
placed that he can meet any emer- 
gency. His duty it is to anticipate a 
business failure, a poor crop, a run on 
the stock market — all of which mean 
withdrawals from the bank, and yet it 
is necessary that a large amount be al- 
ways out at good paying interest. 

The knowledge that men have gath- 
ered upon such matters has been gained 
by constant intercourse with business 
men ; the methods have been handed 
down from father to son long before 
women had ever been thought of in 
business life: and, knowing this, I can 
say nothing about women in the higher 



gether and place them in harmony with 
each other. A rest-room should be rest- 
ful ; a banking- room should be business- 
like. Rooms that are to be used ex- 
clusively for women should be fur- 
nished by women and not given into 
the hands of expensive decorators who 
know what the latest style is but have 
no idea what a tired woman longs for 
when she allows herself half an hour’s 
rest. 

The corner for our youngest custo- 
mers is one of the most attractive in the 
bank, and it brings and keeps custom. 

The mending-basket in the retiring 
room is a very little thing, but the ap- 
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predation shown it is correspondingly 
big. 

Special Advertising for Women. 

There is so much in advertising that 
is considered undignified by a bank 
that the question of appealing to wom- 
en, without getting down to details, is 
a difficult one to deal with. Women 
customers like to know everything about 



what results they bring. There is noth- 
ing novel nor suggestive about a cal- 
endar. 

One thing that does pay in advertis- 
ing is the spirit of cheerfulness. Ask 
people to save because they are going 
to have a good time with the money 
put by. That proverbial “rainy day” 
is a pretty poor incentive to live up to. 
No one is looking for it, no one wants 




Luncheon Room for the Women Officials, The Crown Bank of Canada. Toronto. 



the bank to which they belong, yet the 
majority of them will not read the 
financial statements made by banks. 
They want something that goes straight 
along like a paragraph in a story book, 
and they want it put in every-day words. 
The officer in the banking-room who 
can answer a 1 ! questions is a great help 
to the bank and to the women custo- 
mers. 

Booklets are of little use unless they 
are different from any other pamphlet 
and have an individuality about them 
that appeals to those who receive them. 

Invitations cards and novelty gifts 
are used, but it is difficult to determine 
5 



it — and, anyway, it is never coming to 
the woman who lives carefully and 
cheerfully. Some children are taught 
to hoard pennies for unsavory heathen; 
they do not do so because they like it, 
but because it is expected of them and 
they rather enjoy the goody feeling that 
comes with it. Ask a child to save for 
fireworks or the merry-go-round and 
it is a positive pleasure. One child put 
her money in the bank to buy a “Ted- 
dy” bear. When she had the money 
she did not want the bear — but she did 
want a dolls’ house. Now, she is not 
going to take the money for a doll's 
house — but she has had a delightful 
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time anticipating it. She will go on 
saving. If she had not been allowed 
to put her pennies by for the bear, we 
would have lost a customer who will, 
in time, be a regular depositor. Big 
people are just grown up children; if 
it is not the Teddy and the dolls’ house, 
it is something else; — an air ship, — for 
instance ! 

It is hard to plan advertising. One 
must watch the times. What will ap- 
peal to women to-day will be of indif- 
ference to them to-morrow — and adver- 
tising must always be live, or — it is 
worse than dead. 

What “Women-in-Banking-Life” 
Means. 

Every year women become more con- 
vinced of the necessity of attending to 
their business through a bank, and, the 
more they learn of banking methods 
and become assured of their ability to 
adapt themselves to them, with greater 
readiness they take their money mat- 
ters into their own hands and manage 
their business interests, their estates, 
the planning for and expending upon 
their homes — themselves. 

If “Women-in-Banking-Life” means 
much to-day, in another ten years it 
will mean more — it will mean a revolu- 
tionizing of the idea that men must at- 
tend to money matters for them. 

The Crown Bank of Canada orig- 
inated this banking education for wom- 
en, and, having passed the trial stage, 
is in a position to go on — to learn more 
— to improve — and to continue to im- 
prove. But the end is a long way off — 
in fact it can never be reached, for 
women with original ideas focussed up- 
on advancement — never find an end — 
there is always an improvement — just 
ahead! 



ORGANIZATION OF NATIONAL 
BANKS. 

I N December the number of national 
banks in the system was increased 
by the organization of 23 associa- 
tions with aggregate capital of $850,- 
000. Owing to the financial conditions 
prevailing during the past three months 



the organization of national banks has 
been materially retarded, as but 38 as- 
sociations were chartered in October, 19 
in November, and, as stated, 23 in De- 
cember. 

During the year 1907, national 
banks to the number of 490, with au- 
thorized capital of $31,482,000 were 
chartered. The net increase in number 
of banks was but 392, as 82 associations 
were placed in voluntary liquidation and 
16 in the charge of receivers. The net 
increase in capital stock is shown to 
have been $50,353,000; and in the year 
there was a net increase in national 
bank circulation of $93,968,426. 

At the close of the year there were in 
existence 6,675 banks with total capital 
of $912,369,775; circulation outstand- 
ing, secured by bonds, $643,459,899 V 
circulation covered by deposits of law- 
ful money, $46,670,996, making the to- 
tal outstanding circulation $690,130,- 
895. 

Since March 14, 1900, there have 
been chartered 3,715 national banks, 
with authorized capital of $217,245,300. 
of which 2,419, with aggregate capital 
of $63,077,500, were incorporated un- 
der the act of that date and 1,296, with 
capital of $154,167,800, under the act 
of 1864. 

In December an increase in the cap- 
ital stock of the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Washington to $2,000,000 was 
approved, and in the same month there 
was an addition to the banking facili- 
ties of the District by the opening for 
business of the Federal American Bank- 
ing Corporation and the Dime Savings 
Bank, institutions organized under the 
laws of the State of Virginia. 



WHO IS ITS SPONSOR. 

B EFORE the Aldrich Bill was made 
public, it was announced that 
members of the Finance Com- 
mittee were in New York in consulta- 
tion over the matter. In consultation* 
with whom? Who will stand sponsor 
for this bill? It certainly does not 
represent the great commercial inter- 
ests, either of New York or any other 
part of the country. 
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BANKING AND CURRENCY REFORMS. 



PEAKING at a banquet of the Il- 
linois Manufacturers’ Association 
at Chicago recently, Hon. Charles 
N. Fowler, Chairman of the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
said: 

“Let us settle once for all that the 
only proper reserve for our banks to 
hold is gold coin. Let us not forget 
that both our silver and United States 
notes are serious stumbling blocks, 
though not insurmountable obstacles, to 
our becoming the financial centre of the 
world, provided they may be practically 
eliminated in time from our financial 
calculations. 

“A great central bank is, in my opin- 
ion, a political impossibility at present. 
I do not regard a great central bank as 
essential to a scientific, sound and wise 
banking and currency system for the 
United States, provided we can unify 
and co-ordinate our banking interests, 
bringing them substantially into one 
system. 

“Our bank notes must be related to 
and based upon the consumable com- 
modities of the country; going out with 
production and coming in with con- 
sumption. 

“The practice, I will not say prin- 
ciple, of finance and currency now in 
operation in this country is costing the 
American people at least $150,000,000 
annually, in addition to the frightful 
devastation of values incident to such 
currency panics as the present. This 
arises from the fact that the use of all 
the capital represented by the bonds de- 
posited to secure our present banknotes 
is lost, because they are wholly un- 
necessary. 



“The use of the capital represented 
by the bonds deposited to secure Gov- 
ernment deposits is also lost, as well 
as interest at the rate of 2 per cent, 
upon Government deposits. 

“Who pays for this waste of capital? 
American labor. Upon labor rests the 
entire cost of the banking business. 

“A law should be passed giving to 
the National banks the right of exer- 
cising in the respective States where 
located all the powers of executors, ad- 
ministrators, guardians and trustees. 
Unless this step is taken the advantages 
npw enjoyed by the trust companies 
will gradually, but inevitably, compel 
the National banks to surrender their 
charters for trust company charters; 
for if a trust company is required to 
carry only one-fifth or one-half the 
reserve of a National bank it can af- 
ford to pay a much higher rate of in- 
terest upon deposits and eventually 
undermine the National banks. 

“The right should be given to Na- 
tional banks to issue an amount of 
credit currency equal at least to their 
capital. 

“I now declare that if this Govern- 
ment continues its present policy of in- 
jecting into the arteries of trade and 
commerce fixed, bond-secured currency, 
by swapping securities, by bond spec- 
ulations, by Treasury manipulations, 
and by Executive manipulations, we 
shall continue to move only with an 
accelerated speed and with the direct- 
ness of a musket groove, and the ab- 
solute certainty of passing time toward 
a commercial breakdown — a commercial 
crisis, a commercial tragedy — compared 
with which the present currency panic 
is only a pleasant Summer outing. 
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“When we were in the throes of 
commercial distress, natural law 
pointed the wav. It was through the 
use of current credit, related to and 
based upon the commercial commodities 
of the country — the things we eat, wear 
and use. 

“What was it? It was the clearing- 
house certificates and cashiers' checks, 
a pure credit currency. Has this lesson 
taught us nothing? God forbid. 

“I warn you now against the fathom- 
less abyss of inflation we are slowly 
but certainly approaching. Shall we 
stop now or proceed, and hasten the 
day and guarantee the result by adding 
state, municipal, and railroad bonds as 
a basis of bank currency?" 



BANKING CONDITIONS IN NEW 
YORK. 

I N his message submitted to the 
New York Legislature, Governor 
Hughes says: 

“With regard to trust companies, 
however, the matter of reserves is a 
phase of a larger question. It was not 
contemplated by the law relating to 
trust companies that they should* engage 
in the same business as banks. Their 
powers were defined with reference to 
the execution of trusts and to action 
in fiduciary capacities, with such in- 
cidental privileges as were deemed con- 
sistent with the general purposes. 

“In practice, however, they have en- 
gaged in the banking business upon 
a large scale, and the moneys deposited 
with them are for the most part pay- 
able on demand. Despite this develop- 
ment of their business, it was not until 
1906 that they were required to keep 
any cash reserve, and this is much less 
than that required of banks. Whatever 
else may be said on the subject, it would 
seem clear that business of the same 
sort should be transacted under the 
same conditions. 

“In my judgment nothing will meet 
the situation with fairness to the in- 
terests of the banks, of the trust com- 
panies, and of the public which deal 
with both, which does not require that 
each distinct field of operation should 



carefully be delimited and that any 
corporation transacting business in a 
particular field shall be subject to the 
obligations and restrictions which per- 
tain to that field. 

“Whatever reserves, or other restric- 
tions, may be deemed advisable with 
reference to demand deposits in the 
case of a bank should be equally 
obligatory with reference to the same 
sort of deposits in the case of a trust 
company. Similarly the savings bank 
business is a distinct field, and business 
of this sort should be transacted only 
by institutions subject to the restriction 
of the savings bank law. 

“The amount of legal expenses inci- 
dent to the liquidation of insolvent 
banking institutions in this State is a 
grave scandal to which the committee 
of bankers fittingly calls attention. I 
recommend that provision be made for 
liquidation under the supervision of the 
Superintendent of Banks and that he 
shall have authority to appoint liquidat- 
ing agents and necessary assistants to 
enable him to wind up the business in 
the most speedy and economical man- 
ner. 

“I do not think that there should be 
an attempt to oust* the court of its 
jurisdiction to appoint receivers. But 
the present provisions of law for ex- 
clusive liquidation through receivers 
appointed by the court may be changed 
and the courts should be left to exercise 
their jurisdiction in cases where they 
deem it necessary to interfere with the 
ordinary course of liquidation. And it 
should be provided that application for 
the appointment of receivers by the 
court shall be made in the judicial dis- 
trict in which the corporation has its 
principal place of business and that 
proper notice of the application shall 
be given to all creditors." 

PREVENTING FINANCIAL CRISES. 

H on. frank a. vanderlip, 

former Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, and now vice- 
president of the National City Bank, 
New York city, in a lecture recently de- 
livered at Columbia University said: 
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“Financial crises have occurred with 
such periodic regularity in the United 
States that many have, with Mohamme- 
dan stolidity, come to regard them as 
The Will of Allah/ and to look alike 
upon banking panics and crop failures 
as dispensations of an inscrutable Prov- 
idence, just as we once regarded visita- 
tions of plagues and fevers. 

Tn no other great nation of the 
world are such financial catastrophes 
regularly enacted. Nowhere else may 
be found an important financial system 
subject to such violent turbulence as is 
the money market of the United States. 

“If there is any lesson to be learned 
from history, then there is none clearer 
than that the financial system of this 
country inadequately fulfills its func- 
tions and ineffectively serves the inter- 
ests of commerce and industry. If 
there is any lesson to be learned from 
experience and example, there is none 
more obvious than that the other great 
nations have evolved orderly systems 
of finance which in their application to 
the problems of banking and currency 
are immeasurably superior to our own. 
and that there are no inherent reasons 
in the position of our affairs which 
would prevent our profiting by their 
experience and example/' 



IN PRAISE OF THE NEW YORK 
BANKS. 

T HAT the action of the New York 
banks in endeavoring to stay 
the recent panic is thoroughly 
appreciated by keen observers of the 
situation, is shown from the following 
letter from Joseph G. Brown, president 
of the Citizens' National Bank, Ral- 
eigh, N. C., recently published in the 
Raleigh “News and Observer”: 

“During the progress of the panic 
many things have been said and writ- 
ten with the apparent purpose of dis- 
crediting the New York bankers — but 
such utterances have come largely from 
those who have not taken time to in- 
vestigate, and to get a thorough, intelli- 
gent view of the situation. The fact 
is that New York has had to bear the 



brunt of the panic. The millions of 
money that have been brought into the 
country, through the agency of the 
bankers of the metropolis, have passed 
through their hands, as through a seive, 
more than one hundred millions of cash 
having been sent by them into the in- 
terior. While other cities, and even 
the smaller towns like our own in North 
Carolina, have strengthened their re- 
serves, and are to-day carrying two and 
three times as much as necessary, the 
New York banks, with a public spirit 
that is commendable, have suffered 
their reserves to become depleted to 
the extent of some seventy millions of 
dollars, in their effort to sustain all the 
varied business interests of the country. 

“I have no brief for the defense of 
the banks of New York. They are 
abundantly able to take care of them- 
selves, but ‘right is right,’ and we should 
give ‘honor to whom honor is due.' " 



PUBLIC DEPOSITS IN BANKS. 

A T the annual meeting of the Civic 
Federation, held in New York. 
December 16, a letter was read 
from August Belmont, containing the 
following in regard to currency and 
banking matters: 

“Be the recommendations what they 
may, whether for a central bank of is- 
sue modeled after Europe's great banks, 
or the creation of asset currency, or 
any other proposed method of supply- 
ing currency in plenty when commerce 
requires it, and its early retirement 
through the national banks when not 
needed, there will remain, if not cor- 
rected, a disturbing element to the sta- 
bility of the money market by reason 
of the present legal restrictions and 
limitations placed about the authority 
vested in the United States Treasury 
for placing its money on deposit in the 
banks. 

“If there is a time when our finan- 
cial institutions should be left in pos- 
session of their fullest strength it is in 
such times as those we are just passing 
through. Yet the Government saps this 
strength to the extent of the deposits it 
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makes of its funds, so that the relief to 
a sorely contracted money market is not 
free and healthy. 

“And why should not the Government 
deposit all its funds not absolutely 
needed in its Treasury, without collat- 
eral and protected by the same security 
that surrounds the ordinary depositor 
in the national banks ?** 



A DEFENSE OF THE PRESIDENT. 

A T the quarterly dinner of the 
Economics Club, held in New 
York a short time since, Hon. 
A. B. Hepburn, former Comptroller of 
the Currency, and now president of the 
Chase National Bank, New York city, 
defended the policies of President 
Roosevelt. Mr. Hepburn said: 

“His policies have not been ‘hidden 
under a bushel.* We are also likely to 
have them with us for many years to 
come. They will no doubt continue the 
controlling influence in determining the 
result of the next presidential election. 
The President may not at all times have 
proceeded with discretion. But we 
must remember that the condition of 
affairs that confronted him had long 
existed, and was thoroughly intrenched, 
fortified, and defended with great pow- 
er. Perhaps the spectacular charge 
with the Big Stick was, if not the only 
method, the most efficacious in bring- 
ing these corporations to book and cor- 
recting, or attempting to correct, these 
evils. 

“He has at least taken the public 
into his confidence. All he has done 
has been done in the bright light of 
publicity, and publicity is one of the 
most potent factors we have in the dis- 
covery of wrong.** 



IGNORANT ENVY AND HOSTIL- 
ITY. 

E VERY manifestation of ignorant 
envy and hostility toward hon- 
est men who acquire wealth by 
honest means should be crushed at the 
outset by the weight of sensible public 
opinion.*’ — Theodore Roosevelt . 



NEW YORK BANKS DESERVE 
CREDIT. 

UTN some quarters there has been 
JL considerable criticism of the 
banks of New York in the mat- 
ter of holding currency. I believe it 
only fair to say that the New York 
banks deserve great credit. They have 
had a great many more things to con- 
tend with than the public has generally 
known. They have handled the situa- 
tion splendidly, acting with courage and 
patriotism. As to reports that West- 
ern merchants dealing with Eastern 
wholesale concerns were sending Chi- 
cago checks instead of drafts on New 
York, I do not consider this action out 
of the ordinary. It has been merely 
a matter of curtailing credits all 
around. Naturally Chicago banks 
are not carrying such large bal- 
ances in New York at this time as they 
would ordinarily. There is no concert- 
ed movement, however, to hold balances 
down with Eastern institutions.** — 
George M. Reynolds, President Conti- 
nental National Bank of Chicago, in 
Wall Street Journal. 



NEW COUNTERFEIT ($5) SILVER 
CERTIFICATE. 

S ERIES of 1889; check letter A; 
face plate No. 1044; back plate 
No. 682; W. T. Vernon, Register 
of the Treasury; Charles H. Treat, 
Treasurer of the United States; por- 
trait of Onepapa; Treasury number 
D21771369. 

This counterfeit is a rough photome- 
chanical production printed on two 
pieces of paper, no attempt being made 
to imitate the fibre paper of the genu- 
ine. The printing is very heavy and 
blotchy, the lathe work and ruling be- 
ing broken and disconnected. The blue 
of the “V** and the seal is much darker 
than the genuine. The green on back 
of note is pale. Credit is due to Mr. 
William Williams, of the Irving Na- 
tional Bank, of New York, for the dis- 
covery of this counterfeit. 
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T HIS department is for the benefit or those interested in promoting the busi- 
ness of banks, trust companies and investment houses by judicious advertis- 
ing. Correspondence is desired. The purpose is to make this department a 
clearing house for the best ideas in financial publicity. Send inquiries, sugges- 
tions, information concerning results of various methods and campaigns, and sam- 
ples of advertising matter for comment and criticism, to T. D. MacGregor, Man- 
ager, Publicity Department, Bankers Publishing Co., 90 William Street, New 
York. 



HOW TO WRITE AN AD. 



SOME SUGGESTIONS ON THE IMPORTANT MATTER OF ADVER- 
TISING COPY. 



I N later numbers of THE BANKERS 
MAGAZINE we propose to outline 
some complete advertising campaigns 
for banks and other financial adver- 
tisers, but we believe that a study of 
"copy” and the actual preparation of ad- 
vertising matter naturally precedes the con- 
sideration of the broader subject of the com- 
plete campaign. 

So we set down here a few suggestions on 
how to write an advertisement. 

No matter how large the space or the cir- 
culation you pay for or how favorable the 
rates you secure, you are not getting your 
money's worth if the copy (i. e. the text 
matter of the advertisement) is weak or 
defective in any way. 

Copy must do more than fill space. It 
must "pull,” bring results. 

Good copy is not mechanical. It cannot be 
ground out of a hopper. If it could, there 
would be no need to study the problem of 
salesmanship on paper. You could Just buy 
good copy as easily as you can printing. 

Financial advertising copy can not be too 
strong, concise and original. It is not 
enough for the writer to know the inside 
facts about his particular proposition. 

Indeed, strange as it may seem, you may- 
be too close to your own business to realize 
Its strongest advertising points. 

It will pay you to cultivate that valuable 
"outside” attitude, the viewpoint of the dis- 
interested man or woman — your prospective 
customer. Don’t look at the proposition en- 
tirely from your standpoint. Put yourself 
in the other fellow’s place. 

Emphasize "you” and "your” in the copy, 
not "we” and "our.” 

Get the “you” habit in your advertising. 
It is polite, and it is good business, too. 

It is all right to read the advertising 
matter of others for suggestions, but do 
not slavishly- adapt ideas and phrases that 



seem to fit your case. It Is better to be 
original. Have initiative. Explore your own 
proposition for new ideas. Then express 
them brightly and with all the literary skill 
you can command. 

Make your advertising interesting and edu- 
cating. 



The Actual Preparation. 

As far as the actual preparation of an ad- 
vertisement ih concerned, no fixed rule can 
be laid down as to detail of method. There 
are as many different ways of doing it as 
there are successful advertisement writers. 

Probably no two writers go about it In the 
same way when they sit down to prepare 
an advertisement. But experience has proved 
the wisdom of certain methods and has es- 
tablished some general principles. 

Study every phase of your proposition 
thoroughly. Then set down in black and 
white all the talking points that occur to 
you. 

Omit no fact or argument that might 
possibly be used to advantage. 

With this list of talking points, you have 
your material ready. The next step is to 
outline a plan for the particular piece of ad- 
vertising in hand, be it a series of news- 
paper advertisements, a circular or a book- 
let. 

In a newspaper series the first thing to 
determine Is the size of the space to be used. 
In deciding this point, remember that if you 
have not an appropriation large enough to 
warrant the continuous use of fairly large 
space, it is better to use a small space reg- 
ularly and frequently than very large space 
at spasmodic intervals. 

When it Is planned to run a complete 
series, each individual advertisement should, 
if possible, emphasize a different point, al- 
though It is well sometimes to summarize 
other points, the theory being that there are 
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always some readers who have not seen 
preceding advertisements and who may not 
see later ones. 

In case of a pure type display advertise- 
ment, that is, one in which no drawiYig or 
design cut is used, the next important thing 
is to create a suitable heading for the ad- 
vertisement. 

There are very few persons who read 
through the copy of all the advertisements, 
but there are many who see all or nearly all 
of the heavy headlines. So the wise thing 
to do is to state your case clearly in the 
headlines. 

The meat at the top” is the rule for good 
headlines just as much in an advertisement 
as in a news article. By constant practice 
the advertisement writer can learn to tell 
his whole story in the headlines and thus 
get a bigger circulation for his announce- 
ment, the head at the top and the name of 
the advertiser at the bottom making in 
themselves a complete advertisement for tlio 
benefit of the nearsighted and cursory read- 
ers of the paper. 

Here are some good headlines for adver- 
tisements: 



BOND BARGAINS. 

NOW IS THE INVESTOR’S OPPORTU- 
NITY. 

Real X bstate COMBS FROM N:Ervv YORK 
CERTIFICATE Of'depOSI^ ,W ° GBT A 

TO T BANK BY MA A iI E AND ±>ROF1TABI ' B 

Having chosen a suitable head, you have 
the subject of your advertisement. Pick out 
the talking point or points you wish to Je- 
J? Iop ;_ Then sit down and write as fast as 
1 - come to you. Never mind the 

length. Get your ideas down before they 
escape you. 

Give real arguments and reasons, not just 
bald, unsupported statements. 

When you have written yourself out on 
that particular subject, rewrite your com- 
position. 

Cut out all unnecessary words. Condense 
Boil it down, but not too much. 

Rewrite your advertisement in the short- 
est, simplest, strongest words that come to 
you. If you have difficulty in choosing 
words have a synonym book at your elbow 
and use it. 

It is better to use short, easy-reading para- 
graphs — like these. 

There are several reasons why this whole- 
sale pruning process is a good thing. It 
saves valuable space, makes easy reading 
and permits more effective display. 



About Illustrations. 

The use of a good illustration may add 
50 per cent, to the “pulling” power of an ad- 
vertisement. 

In the first place, a good, strong illustra- 
tion serves as an eyecatcher. Then it may 
present an argument in itself. It can be made 
so striking that it will hammer in a point 
indelibly and prove of more value than the 
rest of the advertisement. 



For example, a real estate company could 
embellish its advertisement of some subur- 
ban residence property with such an attract- 
ive view of one of the homes that descrip- 
tive words or persuasive argument would be 
almost unnecessary. 

A savings bank, by using a cut to show a 
page of a pass book, could illustrate graph- 
ically how savings grow. 

A good illustration tells its story at a 
glance, a story intelligible to young and old 
alike, to the educated and the illiterate. It 
can touch the feelings and lead to favorable 
action in the direction suggested — often 
more quickly than an appeal to reason, be- 
cause most persons, men as well as women, 
act more upon impulse than they do as the 
result of cold logic. 

There must always be a close connection 
between the idea brought out by the illus- 
tration and the thought expressed fn the 
copy of the advertisement. Unless this rule 
is observed, there will be waste motion, so 
to speak, in the advertising. The picture 
of a pretty girl or of a beautiful piece of 
scenery probably will attract passing atten- 
tion, but unless the illustration is tied up 
in some way with the copy, it will not help 
the advertisement. On the contrary, it is 
more likely to injure it by distracting at- 
tention from the mafn purpose of the an- 
nouncement. 

It is not necessary for the advertisement 
writer to be an artist, too, but he should 
have ideas and be able to sketch them up 
roughly so that an artist can readily sec 
the point and carry it out effectively. 

The regular use of a trademark cut in ad- 
vertising is good because, besides serving to 
draw attention to the notice, it identifies the 
advertisement so that even if not always 
read, an unconscious influence is exerted 
upon the mind of the reading public. It 
helps build up a prestige, a good will, for 
the advertiser w'hieh may become one of his 
most valuable assets. 

If you adopt and use continuously a cer- 
tain distinctive style of type “set up” in 
your advertisements you will get some val- 
uable secondary or indirect advertising. By 
creating a style of your own you get more 
than you pay for because in this way you 
get the full benefit of the cumulative effect 
of all your preceding publicity. 



GETTING EXPERT HELP. 

✓ 



The Advantage of Having Good Advice. 

A GOOD advertising agent or an expert 
advertising writer is worth more 
than he costs you, because he helps 
you to save and to make more 
money than you would without him. 

To-day there are specialists in the prep- 
aration and handling of advertising Just as 
there are In every other line. It pays to 
consult and to employ them, even if your 
advertising appropriation is a small one. If 
your business is large enough to warrant it, 
you need an advertising expert of your own. 
But even in that case, the advertising prep- 
aration bureau and the agency that places 
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advertising will be of the greatest service 
to you. 

A knowledge of the results of the experi- 
ence of many other financial advertisers on 
such important matters as copy, mediums 
and methods is placed at your instant com- 
mand when you employ expert service of 
this kind. • 

Banks and investment houses that adver- 
tise nationally place their business through 
advertising agents because they are thus 
relieved of all detail work in connection 
with their publicity and pay nothing for the 
service, as the agent is reimbursed for his 
work by the commissions he receives from 



the publishers of the magazines and other 
mediums used. 

'♦S'*. V 

FROST AND FORMALITY. 

A Dissertation on the Prevalence of Lifeless 
Bank Advertising. 

T HE editor of this department has in 
his possession a copy of “The Ulster 
County Gazette,” printed in Kings- 
ton, N. Y., more than a hundred 
years ago. Some of the advertisements in this 
interesting old publication are exact proto- 
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main floor 
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The Bowery Savings Bank, 

12s and tm bowery. 

HEW YORK, Dec. Id: I90T. 

A semi-annual dWtdenf l( tba rate of 
irduRPEBCKNT. 
mt im« ho* bora declare* uf will Me 
credited to depooltor* /SB *11 mm of 16.00 
and upward t*i wi ,«tw4l*i 99.000 # 
which *holl *•>« bMB depoeltcd at Ueat 
tbroa raoetba eo the Irtlto of January 
■Mt. aad will to* 'W»bte_°o **d afur 
Mtadat, January Mtk, 1909. 

3f mr dapoalted or or Nfotw r«wo*TlO 
«r|U draw Interest fitoa January 1, UW. 
’jOBNJ. SINCLAIR. IB Vlce-Pree'i. 

HENRY A. 8CHBNCK. tad Vlco Prla’L v 
WILLIAM ~B- KlfoX, Soototary. ^ 

THE BANK FOR SAVlNdS 

IN Tins CITY or NEW YORK. 
i7tth'^*«2LirT?aj!. mvinilimj’ I 

Th- H ard of Treat rua baa declared on tutor- 1 
cot dind.nd for tbo Six Month# radlmr Deoem - 1 
l*cr : i*t, 1901. at tba rata of FOUR PBR 
t'KNT. par uboiud on all auras of 96.00 aad up- 
ward* entlfkd thereto. aad payable os and | 
after Jan. 2rb. 190S. -- I 

Th- dividend wUI ba eradttod to dopoaltora ao i 
principal. Janoarplst. ISOS. I 

I> <it* r « oo or before January lOtb will 
draw interest from January tot, IMS. 

WALTER TRTMMJC. PreatdoaL 
CHARLE • A. SHERMAN’. Secrattty. 

JAMES KNOWLES. Comptroller? 



Union Dime Sailngs institution 

BROADWAY. SID ST.. AMD STB AVENUE. 
OREiJLHT SQUARE. NEW YORK. 

Interest Four Per Cent 

Par annum from SI to IS.000. Crodltod Jan- 
uary lot. payable January 14 th. or any Lima 
later CHARLES E BPRAOCB. PlWOtdOOL 
. FRANCIS 5*. LEAKS. Traaaurar. 
WILLIAM O. ROSS, Soe ratary. 



The Brooklyn Savings Bank, 

CV" r ‘ r R n USoiAv U y( T Y ,( STREETS, 
December la. lobr 
INTEREST AT THE RATE OP 

FOUR Fra CERT, peh amhim 

will ba c rad llad to depoalbora with tblo bonk, 
January lit next. on all turn entitled tbarato, 

. »d aftar January SOtb.) 

I MONET DEPOSITED on or bafora January 
lOtb will dmw lnteraat from January lot. IMS. 
TRY AN H. SMITH, President. 

FELIX E. PLAKDREAU. Caahlar. 

EDW IN P. MAYNA RD. Comptroller. 

SKAMEM BARK FOR SAVINGS, ' 

1 and 70 Wall Street 

1 THE TPT TEES HAVE ORDERED THAT 
INTEREST bo paid to depositors entitled there. 

by-law*, and In accordance with 
th- Ravin** tank Jawa, Mi tbo alx montba 

cndln* Deo St. 1907. 

On i -M not oxceedlM. (hroa thousand 
dollar* at t rats Of FOUR PER CENT, par 

annum 

OEOROE M HALSEY. Canhlar. 

N*w York. Dec. 10th. ltt>7. 

Dc; ,. oa or before Jan. 10th will draw 

toraat from Joa. lac 

GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK 

R. E. Cor. 8th At. and 1Mb St. 
INTEREST ATiTHE RATE OP POUR PER 
CENT. PER ANNUM will bo credited de- 
positor* tor tha*SaX MONTHS and THREE 
MONTHS ENDING DEC. 31. 1997, on a'l F 
an me from five dollare to three thoerrhd dot- | 
Lara, on titled tbarato under tbo by- lava, pay- 
able Jan. 30. 1*W. I 

' JAMES QUINLAN. Prooldtat l 

.CHARLES M. DUTCHER, Tree* • 

•J. HAMPDEN ROBB. Seeratary- » 

Deposit* mode or or before JAN. 10, 1909, 

| will draw InUraat from JAM, i, 1909. 



A Directory of Savings Banks. 



NORTH RIVER SAVINGS BANK 

31 W. 34th St., bet. 5th L dth Avu. 

Iwtcreot credited Jaouary lot 

FOUR per-cent, per Annum 

oa deposit* from $6- to 90.000. Op*n 
10 A. M. toJP.IL Monday* ..pen day 
and evcoln* 10 A. M. to T P. M. Sat- 
urday* 10 A. M. to It M. Plfo a t O e 
mad* by January 10 draw lnteraat 

* n>l 8amuer^. 'btrlra, rraeldon O 

Frederick N. Cheshire, Trraaimr 
| Cbarleo F. Tort on, Secretary 

nFwyorksavingsbank, 



FOUR PER CENT. 

per annum on oil «m« from 

$S TO $3,000 

Deposit* made on or before Jan. 10th will dmw 
Interest from Jan. lat. 

WILLIAM K HI .FINGER. President. 
JAMES L. WANDL1NG, 7 rraaurar. 
ARCHIBALD M. PENT/, ^r-rrtiry. 



EMI Q RA NT 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS BANK 
51 Chambers St., New York 

Ci December 12. 1907. 

Th# 3oard of TruMee* ha* declared 
a aerol-anuual dividend at the rate’ of 
rOC R PER CENT, 
per annum on all depovtte entitled 
therotn. payaMe on and after Monday. 
January 20. 1908- 

I)ErO.«ITS MADE ON OR BE- 
FORE JANUARY 10, 1000. WILL 
DRAW INTEREST PROM JAN- 
UARY 1ST. IMS. 

THOMAS M. MV7.RT. President 
JOHN J. PULLEYN, Comptroller. 



ITALIAN SAVINGS BAN! 

OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 

64 Spring St., New York, I 

t blocks east nf Broadway. Subway 

Station at corner. 

The Board rf Tnjateoa hae declared 
a eeml-annoal dlyldead ot th* rate of 

FOUR PERCENT. PER ANNUM 

on all deposua entitled thereto on 
eutne from 15 to 13.000. 

DEPOSITS MADE ON OR BE- 
FORE JANUARY 10. 100«. WILL 
DRAW INTEREST PROM JANU 
ARY 1ST, 1900. 

JOSEPH N. FRA.VCOLINT. Pres 
PABQUALE I. SIMON ELLI. tac’y 
JAMES J. BLEVIN. Trra* 

Dry Dock Savings institution 

941 * 949 BOWERY. Cor. 3d St., NBW YORK. 

The Traitor* have declared a dividend for 
the six month* ending December 31 1*07 on 
all dopo*Us entitled thereto under the ’by- 
lawa at the rate of FOL K Per Cent- per an- 
num on all *ome not eicecdtnw THREE 
THOUSAND DOLLAR'S, payable on and after 
January SO, 1*94 r 

Deposit* made on or before January 10 will 
be entitled to Intcreat from January 1 , not. 

ANDREW MILLS. President. 
CHARLES MIKI1LING. Secretary. 

WM. P. PATTEPSON. Aaet. Secretary. 
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types of the formal business card announce- 
ments used by many banks today, ostensibly 
for the purpose of getting mose business. 

Some advertisers have not learned much 
in the past century of progress. Cold fig- 
ures and bald statements, devoid of interest 
and life, are not the best thing in the world 
with which to touch human nature. 

So long as it is true that the great major- 
ity of us act upon feeling to a large extent 
it behooves the advertiser to mix as much 
human interest as possible with his logic in 
advertisfng. You make a very strong bid 



bars of the bank building itself, it is more 
repellant than attractive. Nevertheless, it is 
probable that some banks will be using that 
style of publicity a hundred years from now, 
but it won’t be the same banks that are 
doing it today, because once they learn the 
better way they will never revert to that 
style. 

Somewhat akih to the card announcement 
style is the stereotyped form of newspaper 
advertising being done by the New York 
City Savings banks, as illustrated in the ac- 
companying reproduction of a number of an- 



Is Your Money 

making money for you ? The more of it you have 
employed for you, the less you need to work your- 
self. If you keep on saving and putting your sav- 
ings to work, the funded capital of your earning 
years will gradually take up the burden and you 
will not need to work at all. 

In the meantime you are injured against hard luck or hard times. 
Have you ever thought about having some Honey 

At Work For You? 

If not, it is time you did if you have any regard for your future 
comfort or for the well being of those dependent upon you. 

Now is the time to begin to save. If you want to start on the 
road to financial independence, or if you have started and would 
like help and encouragement, it will pay you to send for “Ym til 
the Rally Ray,” a handsome booklet just issued by The National 
Bank of Commerce in St Louis . 

It contains 28 pages of practical financial advice, telling how to save and 
make money. It also describes the 32 Certificates of Deposit of this 
$86,000,000.00 bank, which are issued in sums of from $50 up and are nego- 
tiable and renewable annually or semi-anpually. 

Send today for your copy of this valuable free book. 

The National Bank of Commerce 

in St Louis 



Broadway and Olive Street 

A Real Savings Advertisement. 



for business when you appeal both to the 
common sense and the impulses of your pros- 
pective customer. 

We do not mean to say that formal card 
announcements should never be used by 
banks. The use of such advertising in 
financial publications Is not open to serious 
criticism because there they are read largely 
by bankers who understand banking facilities 
and do not need the educating, personal stvla 
that ought to be addressed to the public at 
large. 

But appealing for general business is an 
entirely different proposition. For newspaper 
advertising, the stilted, official card an- 
nouncements of banks are well nigh useless 
because they are not business getters. 

That style of advertising is cold and aus- 
tere. Like the massive stone walls and iron 



nouncements appearing fn the same Issue of 
one of the New York papers. 

They are all cut from the same cloth. 

It would seem that if the purpose of this 
advertising is to get more depositors for the 
banks, the advertisers are falling far short 
of their opportunities and wasting good 
money in expensive newspaper space. 

Of the fifteen advertisements reproduced, 
only one — that of a department store private 
bank — makes a direct personal appeal for 
depositors, although several of the others do 
so by inference or implication. 

It is not for lack of talking points, either. 
One of the banks, the Bowery Savings Bank, 
Is said to be the largest savings bank in 
the world. One is paying its 177th semi- 
annual interest dividend, another Its 109th. 
All of them are paying 4 per cent, interest. 
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which Is higher by from % to 1 per cent, 
than Is allowed by many savings bank9 
throughout the country. 

We are not aware of any law that com- 
pels the New York savings banks to adver- 
tise in this perfunctory way. But even if 
It were compulsory, is there anything to 
prevent their doing some real advertising 
In addition? 

But perhaps they do not want any more 
deposits. 

By way of contrast, we show a real sav- 
ings advertisement. The Interesting thing 
about it is that it is not the advertisement 
of a savings bank at all, but of one of the 
greatest of the National Banks. In com- 
mon with the advertisement of the depart- 
ment store bank, it has a particularly strong 
feature psychologically — the offer of a free 
booklet and the request that the reader do 
something definite at once, viz., send for 
the booklet. 



INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES. 

Bond Houses are Urging People to Buy Now. 

A LL the big bond houses are making 
special efforts to call attention in 
their advertising to the present op- 
portunity for profitable Investment, 
due to the low price of all securities. 

Spencer Trask & Co. in one of their recent 
circulars give a resume of the situation and 
a forecast of the probable course of events. 
They say in part: 

“Underlying conditions are undoubtedly 
sound. They bear no resemblance to the 
panic year of 1893, save by contrast. Then 
the agricultural classes were but little re- 
moved from poverty; today the agricultural 
wealth of the country is a matter of com- 
ment. Farmers have been prosperous for a 
number of years, and in many instances 
have acquired balances in the banks, or have 
become investors. There is a notable ab- 
sence of over-production In the industrial 
w'orld, and our manufacturing and mercan- 
tile interests' have enjoyed years of Increased 
trade and profits. Our money situation is 
not complicated as it was in 1893 by the free 
silver issue, and instead of depleted gold 
reserves, the resources of the United States 
Treasury are greater than ever. No over- 
extension of railroad building exists, but on 
the contrary' the facilities of the roads have 
been actually inadequate for the business 
of the country. With the exception of an 
inelastic currency and a temporary lack of 
floating capital, the general situation Is ma- 
terially better than in any other panic year, 
and moreover, the country has now a resist- 
ing power against widespread disaster which 
It has not had in former times. 

“The greatest single factor affecting the 
prico of sound bonds is the value of money, 
or the prevailing rate of Interest over any 
considerable period of time. In any estima- 
tion of the probable future course of bond 
quotations, it is consequently essential to re- 
member that high rates of interest pro- 
filing in times of panic have been In- 
variably succeeded, after the panic has sub- 
sided. by a more or less protracted period 



of low Interest. This is largely caused by 
the contraction of business which takes 
place, and a business depression is always 
an excellent period for good bonds. Money 
accumulates in the banks, and the supply of 
available credit exceeds the demand. There 
is every reason to believe that the money 
market will follow this law at the present 
time, and that within a few months money 
will be comparatively cheap. Bonds of dem- 
onstrated value will quickly respond to the 
changed conditions by an advance in quota- 
tions, and. in fact, are already discounting 
these conditions by rising prices." 

SHV 

APPEALING TO PARENTS. 



How Some Wideawake Banks are Soliciting 
Children’s Accounts. 

T HERE is one illustration in the maga- 
zine this month that will get a great 
deal more attention than any other. 
It Is that group of a score or more 
of happy youngsters. 




Happy Children. 

The adveitising man of the Cleveland 
Ti ust Company knows human nature, es- 
pecially parental human nature, so that In 
the picture be chose for the cover of an 
attractive booklet entitled "Happy Cfhil- 
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Your* Child's Future 

A SAVINGS ACCOUNT opened when your 
children are young will provide for their edu- 
cation and give them a proper ftart m life. 

You can open an account with this large safe bank with 

ME OBUAB S 4% WTEREST 



<A* mmIm mm «f pmid*. 



<lA birthday fund 



L“dan£is JSkiSra 

■atosa.’s 



"w?, 
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The Citizens Savings c& Trust Co. 



Euclid Ave. near Erie St., CLEVELAND, OHIO 

THIRTY- NINI^ MLLJON DOLLARS 



An Effective Mailing Card. 



dren,” Just issued to call attention to that 
company’s facilities for handling children’s 
accounts, he has secured the very best thing 
In the world to touch the parental heart and 
to get the necessary interest to give him ail 
opportunity to tell his story. 

A large part of the booklet fis taken up 
with attractive children’s pictures printed on 
fine book paper. There is also a table 
showing what children’s savings accounts, 
on which dollar weekly deposits are made, 
will amount to with 4 per cent, semi-annual 
compound interest, as the children grow up. 




As illustrating the literary style of the 
booklet, we quote the following paragraphs: 
“The little ones! Every face reflecting 
purity and love. The fairest sight fn all 
the world — the happiness of children; childish 
Innocence imbued with supreme faith in the 
everlasting joys of life. 

“And why should they not be happy? We’d 
all be so if cares, which often press heavily 
upon us, could be forgotten; If fear and 
worry would leave us forever.” 

That’s the kind of advertising to do. gen- 
tlemen. Touch the heartstrings! 

We also show' a mailing card used by an- 
other Cleveland institution — The Citizens 
Savings and Trust Co. — in appealing for this 
class of business, and likewise a table for 
the same purpose used In the advertising 
of the St. Louis Union Trust Company. 



NEW YEAR S ADVERTISING. 



Calendars, Novelties and Other Forms of Timely 
Publicity. 

T HE beginning of the year is a time 
w'hen many banks make a specialty 
of giving away advertising matter 
of more or less Intrinsic value, such 
as diaries, desk pads, wall and desk calen- 
dars. clocks, rulers, novelties, etc. 

These things are good as supplementary 
to other forms of advertising. Their cost 
is often so high that it prohibits a very 
large circulation, but when, as In the case 
of a calendar, a single piece of advertising 
is seen by a great many persons during tho 
year, or. as in the case of a diary or daily 
reminder, the name and claims of the ad- 
vertiser are brought constantly and in an 
intimate way to the notice of one indlvid- 
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BANK OF BUFFALO. 



■LUOTT C. H* D0USAL. NcumnT. 
LAURJCNCC D. RUHSCY. Vice P»s»v. 
JOHN L.DAMICLS, Cabmis*. 
RALPH CROnr, Acct.Cacmcr. 



BUFFALO, N.Y. 



A Good Holiday Idea. 



Dec. 21, 1907- 



ual, there is no question about its being 
profitable publicity. 

The National Bank of the Northern Liber- 
ties. of Philadelphia, has issued a valuable 
1908 diary, which in addition to the ad- 
vertising of the bank, contains Information 
about Philadelphia, postal regulations, a cal- 
endar, etc. 

The Burlington County Safe Deposit and 
Trust Co., of Moorestown, N. J., has issued 
a similar daily reminder. 

The Boston Safe Deposit & Trust Com- 
pany has done something unusually hand- 
some in this line of publicity. It has Is- 
sued for free distribution and to carry its 
advertisement a daily reminder and address 
book for 1908. The book is 4%x5% inches 
and is well bound. The company is also 
giving away a pocket size daily reminder, 
which, besides valuable data, contains some 
strong advertising of the institution. 

Both the Fulton Tiust Company, of New 
York, and the Audit Company, of N-'W 
York, ornament their 1908 calendars with 
beautiful colored views showing Robert Ful- 
ton’s "Clermont” on its maiden trip up the 
Hudson a hundred and one years ago. In 
the interests of historical accuracy it would 
have been well had the artists of these- two 
views collaborated a little as there seems 
to be some difference of opinion as to the 
exact lines and equipment of the famous 
craft although the "motif” of the pictures 
is the same. However, as one view' is at 
the Battery and the other is away up the 
river somewhere near Storm King, it is pos- 
sible that it was necessary to remodel the 
"Clermont" en route. 



The Dominion Bank, of Toronto, Ont., has 
issued one of the finest wall calendars for 
1998 that it has been our privilege to see. 
It is a splendid piece of lithography, and 
more than that it carries some strong, ef- 
fective advertising of the big Canadian in- 
stitution. 

The First National Bank of Northfork, 
W. Va., accompanies its 1998 calendar “with 
a letter calling attention to it, the bank’s 
favorable location and facilities, and extend- 
ing to the recipient the best wishes for the 
New’ Year. 

The Hampden Trust Company, of Spring- 
field, Mass., a w’eek or so before Christmaa 
sent out letters calling attention to the ap- 
propriateness and desirability of its certifi- 
cates of deposit as Christmas gifts. It of- 
fered to send the certificates in handsome, 
special holiday envelopes. This company 
also gave away some valuable desk calen- 
dars. 

The Bank of Buffalo for its correspond- 
ence during the holiday season had a 
special letterhead with the line printed on 
It in green letters: "Compliments of the 

season.” 

John A. Boardman & Co., stock brokers. 
New’ York, issued a very attractive holiday 
greeting to their customers. It was printed 
in Christmas colors, red and green, and was 
ornamented with mistletoe and holly. It 
contained an optimistic prophecy of pros- 
perity for the coming year. 

The calendar of the Rand Company, repro- 
duced herewith, is a good example of an 




WISE DECISION 
For 1908 
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New Year's Advertising by Voorhees & Co. 
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effective small calendar, and the advice 
printed on it is good for these times. 

Dexter Horton & Co., Bankers. Seattle, 
Wash., have issued a valuable celluloid-cov- 
ered desk calendar, good until Dec. 31, 1914. 

La Banque Nationale, Bureau-Central, 
Quebec, sent out a very tasteful booklet 
containing New Year’s greetings. 

Among other calendars worthy of com- 
ment are those of the Irving National Ex- 
change Bank of New York, the Fidelity 




Good Advice on a Calendar. 



Trust Co. of New York, the Calcasieu Na- 
tional Bank, Lake Charles, La., and the 
Title Guarantee & Trust Co. of New York. 

On the last day of the year, 1907, the 
Merchants & Planters’ Bank of Texarkana, 
Ark., Issued a very satisfactory statement, 
w'hich it had attractively printed and sent 
it out with a timely letter to its customers. 



FOR TRUST COMPANIES. 



Some Talking Points for Fiduciary Advertising. 

F OLLOWING are some suggestive sub- 
jects which can be elaborated upon 
to advantage in trust company ad- 
vertising: 

Personnel of management. 

Capital, surplus and reserve. 

Directors that direct. 

Carefulness in loans and investments. 
State supervision. 

Registry of bonds and stocks. 

Transfer and fiscal agent. 

Personal supervision by officers. 
Investment department, bonds, etc., for 
trust funds. 

Handling real estate, paying and collecting 
rent. 

Paying taxes, Insurance, etc. 

Auditing and regular examinations. 
Employes handling securities are bonded. 
Modern and complete office equipment. 

Free advice of officers. 

Making and carrying out provisions it 
wills. 

Promptness, fidelity, courtesy. 

Collections on all points promptly and 
cheaply made. 

Quality of assets, doubtful paper charged 

off. 

Interest on time deposits and checking 
accounts. 

Interest on daily balances. 

Executor, administrator, trustee, guardian* 
assignee, receiver. 

Agent and attorney in fact of inexperi- 
enced persons and of benevolent and reli- 
gious institutions and orders. 

Agent and attorney for non-residents. 
Depository for fiduciary officers. 

Liberality, accuracy, stability. 

Comparative statement of growth of insti- 
tution. 

Send for free booklet. 

Giving information to the public. 

Legal depository for trust funds. 
Discounting business notes. 

Safe deposit department. 

Making audits for corporations, munici- 
palities. institutions and individuals. 

Trustee under mortgage securing bonds. 
Making loans to depositors. 

Banking by mail. 

Handling conservative and meritorious 
construction enterprises. 

As much attention to small as to large 
accounts. 

Trust funds kept separate. 

Guaranteeing real estate titles. 

Handling fraternal and secret society 
finances. 

Total amount of interest paid in history 
of company. 

Trust company does not die, go insane or 
otherwise become incapacitated. Other ad- 
vantages of corporation over an individual. 

Large reserve in cash on hand and in 
banks. 

Clearing house arrangements. 

Detailed report to banking department. 
Inquiries about assets, management and 
policy welcome. 
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Company independent of control of any 
single Interest. 

Depository for state, city, court and trust 
funds. 

Tell all about checks. 

Tell about physical safety (from Are, burg- 
lary, etc.) 

Property in escrow. 

Let us be your bookkeeper. 

Women’s department. 

Checking accounts for women (conven- 
ience, safety, etc.) 

Distributing incomes. 

Investing trust funds for widows and or- 
phans. 

Interested in welfare of customers. 

Convenience of location and facilities in 
banking quarters. 

Correspondent banks and collection facili- 
ties. 

Facts about industries and geographical 
advantages of community. 

HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING. 



Note and Comment on Current Financial 
Publicity. 

A N expression that is used toa often 
in bank advertising is “We want.” 
Bankers make such frantic appeals 
as “We want your deposits,” and 
“We need your business/’ whereas the sen- 



sible way is to tell prospective customers 
why it would be to THEIR advantage to 
deal with you. 

A Kentucky bank makes this extravagant 
claim: “We can serve you living or dead. 

Give us your business. With us you will 
be independent in this world and comfort- 
able in the world to come. Try us.” 

Bah! This Is the limit. It violates every 
canon of good taste and cannot but make 
the judicious grieve. As advertising, it is 
punk. “Comfortable in the world to come.” 
forsooth. That sounds more like an adver- 
tisement of one of those “Thermos” hot 
and cold bottles than that of a conservative 
and progressive bank. 

You can’t joke yourself into the confi- 
dence of people. 



A correspondent taxes us with incon- 
sistency because in last month's magazine 
we criticized “blind” headings of adver- 
tisements and yet suggested that a little 
mystery in the title of a booklet was a 
good thing. There was no inconsistency, be- 
cause there is a radical difference between 
the short-lived newspaper ad., which must 
catch the fleeting glance, and the attractive 
booklet, which comes direct to the hand of 
the individual and for the time has the 
whole field to itself in getting his attention. 

Adapt your method to your medium. 
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Making a Trademark a Valuable Asset. 
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A Boston student of advertising: submits 
the following advertisement for criticism: 

MONEY 

is what everybody wants. You 
are getting some every week, 
and perhaps spending it all. A 
little of it 
PUT AWAY NOW 

where it will work and grow 
will impart to you a constantly 
increasing sense of satisfaction, 
and, best of all, 

WILL MAKE YOU INDEPEND- 
ENT THEN 

when physical incapacity lessens 
your earning capacity. 

THE BLANK SAVINGS BANK. 

This ad. contains good ideas. It has the 
desirable personal element in it. The style 
makes the display type an advertisement in 
itself. Simple language would have been bet- 
ter. “Will impart to you a constantly In- 
creasing sense of satisfaction” is too heavy. 
“Thrift will make you feel better satisfied 
with yourself” would have been better, and 
“When you get old and can’t work and 
earn so much” is better than “When physi- 
cal incapacity lessens your earning capa- 
city.” 

Everybody can understand simple lan- 
guage. So, to reach the largest number of 
persons, use simple, understandable lan- 
guage. The ad. should give some partleu* 
lar advantages of the bank advertising and 
should urge the reader to do something 
definite and at once. 



The four half-page magazine financial 
ads, reproduced herewith, are worth study- 
ing. That of the People’s Savings Bank 
gets distinctiveness by its indented border 
and by the attractive cut with a liberal 
white space background. Notice how the 
important things in this ad. stand out-- 
“4 per cent, interest,” “If you have money 
lying idle,” “You can bank by mail,” and 
the name of the company. Sending a hand- 
some booklet free is good because it gives 
the bank the names of “prospects” to fol- 
low up. 



The Scandinavian American Bank has a 
striking ad., but makes a mistake in run- 
ning a quotation without saying whose 
words are quoted. 



Title Guarantee & Trust Co. gets a very 
strong display by the use of a white letter 
on a black background. It is a good idea, 
too, to reproduce the guaranteed first mort- 
gage certificate, as that is the thing adver- 
tised. 



The advertisement of the New York Cen- 
tral Realty Co. has a very strong border 
effect. The idea is worth copying in bank 
newspaper advertising. A zinc cut can be 
made with a “mortise” cut out so that the 
same border can be used with change of 

6 



copy Inside it. This company also knows 
how to bring out its strong points in dis- 
play lines. 



The ads of the American Bank No«.e 
Company illustrate the proper use of a 
trademark in advertising. Probably you 
have noticed the same idea in the advertis- 
ing of the Curtis Publishing Co., of Phila- 
delphia, publishers of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal and the Saturday Evening Post. 
Mr. W. P. Colton, advertising Manager of 
the American Bank Note Company, is one 
of the best advertising men in the country. 
He was advertising manager of the Lacka- 
wanna Railroad when Phoebe Snow first 
began to sing the praises of the “Road of 
Anthracite.” 



The blackface type bond advertisement 
of E. H. Rollins & Sons shows good use of 
small space obtained by simplicity and 
clearness. 

BONDS 

Surplus funds can 
.be most safely invested 
in^ Municipal. Rail- 
road and Public Ser- 
vice Corporation 
Bonds. 

Investments of this 
kind yield the highest 
income consistent 
with absolute security 
of principal, and we 
refer you to our July 
circular (which- can 
be obtained upon ap- 
plication) for a varied 
and well selected list 
of bonds of this char- 
acter, in denomina- 
tions of $100, $500 
and $1,000. 

E.H. Rollins & Sons 

• OrfMtxrt tt7«J 

2S 8 La Salle St., CHICAOO 
Boston Denver San Francisco 

Simple and Strong. 



The four newspaper ads. of the Union 
Savings Bank, of Pittsburgh, are part of a 
splendid series. This bank Is five years old 
and has been a persistent advertiser from 
the start. Now it has deposits of more than 
$6,000,000, and depositors all over the world. 
The William S. Power Company has charge 
of the advertising. 

, ‘ I 
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Saving* Talks No. 3 

Host people expect to bo 
prosperous some day — 
They don’t know why or 
how or when — 

Just expect fortune to 
smile on them in some 
mysterious way — 

Why leave the matter to 
chance? 

Build your own for- • 
tune — 

Lay the foundation — 
Today— 

With a dollar— 

In this strong; bank — 
Absolute safety — 

And 4 per cent. 



Savings Talks Vo. t. 



Elbert Hubbard, "the 
talented editor, and the 
head of the Roycroft 



shops, says: 

“The man with the 
‘bank habit’ never gets 
laid off— 

“The *bank habit 
means sound sleep, cool 
judgment, good work- 
manship— 

“A man with the ‘bank 
habit’ is too valuable to 
part with — ” 

You can start the “bank 
habit” at this strong 
bank with $1.00— 

4 per cent — 

Absolute safety — 



The Union Savings Bank, 

Frick Building 



The Union Sninp Ink 

nuoc iiiloixo. 



Savings Talks Me. 13. 

Hotr much are you 
worth! 

If all your debts were 
paid how much would 
be left! 

Perhaps not a solitary 
copper — 

And yet — 

Just think of the money 
that has passed through 
your hands — 

A little of it saved regu- 
larly would, have made a 
nice sum — 

It’s not too late to be? 
gin — 

Better put a dollar in 
this strong bank today — 
4% and absolute safety. 

MIOR SHIMS BARI 



SAVINGS TALKS NO. M 

Small debts accumulate 
rapidly — 

Small savings do like- 
wise— The man or wom- 
an who starts either to 
save 1 or to spend is sur- 
prised at the result- 
8 p e n d i ng everytaing 
means continual worry, 
perhaps a mountain of 
debt— 

Saving, putting by a lit- 
tle each week, means a 
stack of d o 1 1 a r s and 
“that comfortable feel- 
ing”— 

Which are you doing! 
Let’s hope you nave 
elected to save in the fu- 
ture, if not in the past— 
Better begin right now— 
4%- 

and absolute safety at 

THE UNION SAVINGS SANK 

MUCK BUILD IN O. 



Commonsense Savings Talk. 



The Canadian banks have a habit of pub- 
lishing: their annual reports in full and the 
typographical form of the booklets contain- 
ing them is usually very good. La Banque 
Natlonale, of Quebec, has just issued a par- 
ticularly good one for the year 1907, being its 
47th annual one. It publishes a full list of 
its many branches and stockholders. The 
booklet is printed on good stock and ha3 
an embossed cover, with extension and 
deckeled edges. 



The Eastern Townships Bank of Sher- 
brooke, Que., has published a folder con- 
taining a map with the location of all its 
many branches in Canada marked on It. 



G. W. Todd & Co. of Rochester, N. Y., 
manufacturers of the Protectograph. have 
got out some very good booklet matter ad- 
vertising their article. Two pieces are par- 
ticularly good. One is entitled “The Raw 
and the Lantern.” The other is a circular 
with a reply postal card attached. The 
argument in the copy is convincing and the 
typography and general form of the circular 
is all that could be desired. We do not 
think so highly of a third booklet, “Mother 
Goose’s Contribution,” although it is strik- 
ing. There are at least half a dozen ways 
not to write a booklet on a serious business 
proposition and one of them is to exploit it 
by nursery rhymes and jingles. It may do 
for breakfast foods, but w^e doubt its cfli- 
cacy in the case of something which is 
meant to appeal 1o business men as a help 
to them in their business. We venture to 
prophesy that this company will get better 
results from Its other two pieces of litera- 
ture than it w’ill from the Mother Goose 
effort. 



We are showing quite a collection of 
emblems this month, all of them being of 
Canadian institutions. This is done to help 
bankers who are thinking of Ideas along 
this line for their own business. The use 
of a trademark or crest of this kind is a 



very valuable means of giving Individuality 
to an institution and it helps build up 
prestige and good will. 



George LaMonte & Son. manufacturers of 
safety papers, sent out a holiday letter to 
their customers which breathed a fine spirit 
of optimism and good cheer. We quote a 
paragraph or two: 

“The condition is certainly not as bad as 
many people have thought, nor as bad as 
the amount of dust that has been raised 
would Tndicate. We are therefore inclined 
to think that in a very short time we will 
again be in a normal condition, and possi- 
bly with quickened conscience and a keener 
desire to carry on business in an absolutely 
straightforward W'ay. 

“If this is so. we can soon forget the un- 
pleasant conditions through which we have 
just passed and devote ourselves with re- 
newed energies to the business In hand, and 
we think, therefore, that we are not too 
optimistic in expressing the wish and belief 
that the year 1908 will be for you a very 
prosperous and successful one.” 



The full-page magazine advertisment of 
the Union Trust Company, of Pittsburgh, 
copied in reduced size, is one of the most 
striking financial announcements we have 
seen in some time, and is certain to cause 
discussion in financial and advertising cir- 
cles. 

The Idea conveyed by the lion and the 
massive chain border of the design, is. of 
course, that of strength, and the design 
and the copy are appropriately tied up by 
the reference to the institution’s stability. 

There is only one question that arises in 
this connection and on this point we would 
like the opinion of the man who wrote this 
advertisement and of other advertisers. 
Would it not have been better to display the 
name of the company further down in the 
ad. and to use the top line display for an 
eye catcher and a link between the design 
and the copy? For example, something like 
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this — OUR STRENGTH IS YOUR PROTEC- 
TION. 

The argument in favor of giving the major 
display to the name of the company prob- 
ably is to get as much general publicity for 
the institution as possible, but is it not likely 
that just as much general publicity will come 
from the steady use of a distinctive typo- 
graphical style and of bright, convincing 
copy, the whole standing as much for the in- 
stitution as if the entire space wrere taken 
up with Its name in the boldest type? 

The advantage of the idea we suggest is 
that it not only insures the same amount 
of general publicity value to the advertiser, 
but, in addition, gives opportunity to em- 
phasize some particular feature of the ser- 
vice the institution offers the public and 
serves to clinch the poirit made by the de- 



sign. even in the mind of the hasty reader. 

These seemingly minor points about adver- 
tising are important, because, after all, it 
Is the aggregate of little things that makes 
the big things, and the advertiser should 
overlook no detail that might add to the ef- 
fectiveness of his publicity. 

We trust that the readers of thfs depart- 
ment will make it a forum for the inter- 
change of ideas. We cordially invite criti- 
cism, suggestion or inquiry upon any point 
brought out. Send the details of any plans 
or methods of publicity that you have found 
successful. That is. if you are altruistic 
enough to want to make public the results 
of your experience, for the good of financial 
advertisers in general. 




THE UNION 
TRUST COMPANY 



OF PITTSBURGH 

With a capital of $1,500,000, and surplus of $23,000,000 
this institution ranks easily first among the strong trust 
companies of the world. 

It conducts a conservative business along the following 
lines : 

(I) TRUST DEPT. — Transacts a general financial and trust company business. 

Acta, under authority of the law. a a executor, administrator, trustee, etc. 
(S) BOND DEPT.— Buya and aella high grade Investment securities ; bond list 
on appUcatlon. 

(I) FINANCIAL DEPT.— AUows Interest on deposits ol Individuals, firms and 
corporations. 

(4) REAL ESTATE DEPT.— Manages, buys, sells, rents and appraises Pittsburgh 
city real estate. 

(f) SAFE DEPOSIT DEFT.— Renta sale deposit boxes in fire, burglar and moth 
proof vault. 

Stores, at special rates, silverware, etc. 

Correspondence on any of these subjects 
will receive prompt and careful attention 



OFFICERS 

H. C. McELDOWNEY, President 

A. W. MELLON, Vice-President H. W. GLRFFBR, Treasurer 

J. M. SCHOONMAKER, 2d, Vice- President SCOTT HAYES. Secretary 

DIRECTORS 

h. a thick. h. a pownbs, b. r. tones. Jr. geo. b. bhaw. 

P. a KNOX, B. B. MELLON, JAMBS II. LOCKHART, J. 1L LOCKHART, 

W. N. FREW. H. C. McELDOWNKY, GEORGE I. WniTNEY, HENRY PHIPPS, 

t>. lh EAftK. J. M. SCnoONMAKEll. K. C. CONVERSE. THOMAS MORRISON. 

J. B. Future, V1L B, SCHILLER, A. W. MELLON, WILLIAM O. PARK. 



A Very Strong Advertisement. 
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Canadian Bank Emblems. 



1. La Banque Provinciale. 2. The Quebec Bank. 3. Banque d’Hochelapa. 4. The Merchant* Bank 
of Camilla. ft. Bank of Ottawa. t>. Eastern Townships Bank. 7. Bank of Montreal. X. The Canadian 
Bank of Commerce. it. The ltoyal Bank of Canada. lo. Tlie MoIhoii'h Bank. 11. National Trust Company. 
Ltd. 12. The Bank of British North America. 13. The Montreal City and District Savings Bank. 14. Union 
Bank of Canada. lo. Tin* standard Bank of Canada. In. The Sovereign Bank of Canada. 17. The Sterling 
Bank of Canada. IS. The I mperial Bank of Canada. 15». The Bank of Toronto. 20. Union Bank of Cansda. 
21. Home Bank of Canada (check). 22. Home Bank of Canada. 23. Bank of Hamilton. 24. The Bank of 
Nova Scotia. 20. Lo Banque Nationale. 
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Get More Business 
By Good Advertising 

If we did not know that we can help you to increase 
your business largely by judicious advertising, we would not 
ask you to take the time to read this announcement. 

The use of the right plans, right copy and right mediums 
invariably brings results in advertising. 

The PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT of the Bankers 
Publishing Co. has given a great deal of attention to these 
things and has had very valuable experience in financial pub- 
licity — in the actual preparation and carrying out of success- 
ful campaigns, both large and small. 

Our knowledge, based on this actual, practical, resultful 
experience, is placed at your disposal, no matter how small or 
large your field is. 

When we plan and execute advertising campaigns, pre- 
pare and print advertising matter for you, or give you adver- 
tising counsel, you can have the assurance that you are not 
being experimented with. Your advertising appropriation 
will not be used to exploit any day dreams or pet theories. 

We are financial advertising specialists. You can come 
to us with the same confidence you have in your lawyer, your 
architect, or in any other business specialist. 

Owing to the complete equipment of this department and 
the large number of our clients, the charge we make is moder- 
ate — out of all proportion to the great value of the service 
rendered. 

We plan, write and print strong, dignified, result-getting 
advertisements, booklets, circulars and form letters for banks, 
trust companies, real estate and other investment houses. 

Write to-day for full and interesting particulars. 

PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 

BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 

9# WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
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NEW PRESIDENT OF THE MEXICAN CENTRAL 

RAILWAY. 



A MERICAN capital and enterprise 
have largely aided in the build- 
ing and operation of the rail- 
ways of Mexico. Although of late 
years the Government has been gradu- 
ally acquiring control of the principal 
lines, they will continue to be operated 
by private enterprise. 

One of the latest instances of the 
prominent identification of an Ameri- 
can railway official with the railway 
management in Mexico is afforded by 
the election of S. M. Felton as presi- 
dent of the Mexican Central Railway. 
Mr. Felton has had a very extensive 
railway experience, as may be seen from 
the following brief biographical sketch. 

He was born in Philadelphia, Febru- 
ary 3. 1853, and was graduated from 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1873. He entered the rail- 
way service in 1868. His subsequent 
connections are thus summarized: Rod- 
man, Chester Creek Road, 1870; as- 
sistant engineer, Lancaster Road, 1871 ; 
engineer in charge surveys, Chester & 
Paoli Road, 1872; chief engineer, Ches- 
ter & Delaware River Road, 1873-1874; 
general superintendent, P., C. & St L. 
Ry., 1874 to 1881 ; general superintend- 
ent, P. C. & St Louis; Little Miami 
and Cincinnati and Muskingum Valley 
Roads, 1881-1882; general manager, 
New York & New England Road, 1882- 
1884; assistant to president. New York, 
Lake Erie & Western Road in special 
charge New York, Pennsylvania & 
Ohio Road, February to November, 
1884; general manager, New York, 
Pennsylvania & Ohio Road, November, 
1884, to January, 1885; vice-president, 
New York, Lake Erie & Western Road, 



in charge of traffic department, January 
to October, 1885; first vice-president 
same road, in charge of traffic and op- 
erating department, October, 1885, to 
November, 1890; president, East Ten- 
nessee, Virginia & Georgia Ry., 1890- 
1892; November 21, 1890, to October, 
1899, and March, 1893, to October, 
1899, also receiver, Cincinnati, New Or- 
leans & Texas Pacific Railway; No- 
vember, 1890 to 1895, also president 
Alabama Great Southern Road; Octo- 
ber 14, 1893, to February 1, 1900, also 
receiver Kentucky & Indiana Bridge 
Co.; June 1, 1897, to September 7, 
1899, also receiver Columbus, Sandusky 
& Hocking Road; president, Chicago & 
Alton Railroad, September 7, 1899, to 
December 1, 1907; elected president, 
Mexican Central Railway, December 1, 
1907. 

Mr. Felton is a director of the Illi- 
nois Tunnel Company, Illinois Ter- 
minal & Warehouse Co., Chicago City 
Railway Company, Central Trust Com- 
pany of Illinois, Pacific- American 
Fisheries Co., C. & A. R. R. Co., K. C., 
St. L. & C. Ry. Co., Mexican Central 
Ry. Company, and the Louisiana & 
Missouri River Railroad Company. 

He is a member of the New York 
University Club, Chicago Club, Chicago 
Athletic Association, Commercial Club, 
Chicago Golf Club, St. Louis Club, and 
the Queen City Club of Cincinnati. 

The Mexican Central Railway's main 
line extends from Ciudad Juarez to the 
City of Mexico — a distance of 1,224 
miles. The road has a total mile- 
age of 3,023. Its total earnings for 
the year ended June 30, 1907, were 
$31,236,195.32, Mexican currency, and 
the operating expenses $22,070,177.93. 
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PROGRESS IN MEXICO. 

B ANANA growing in Mexico is rap- 
idly assuming importance. Rec- 
ognizing this, a steamship com- 
pany has installed special features of 
ventilation and a full modern equip- 
ment for facilitating the handling of 
fruit on its vessels. Canadian manufac- 
turers and exporters are making a 
strenuous effort, since the inauguration 
of a new line of steamers, to increase 
their sales in Mexico’s markets. The 
merchants of the Republic are fur- 
nished at just as low or even lower 
prices than those previously proffered 
by American manufacturers, with the 
assurance of cheaper freight rates on 
the part of the Canadian competitors. 

Formerly no appreciable trade rela- 
tions existed between British Columbia 
and the west coast of Mexico, owing 
to the expense and attendant delays of 
rehandling and reshipment of freight 
at San Francisco, via which port goods 
were shipped. During the past six 
months, however, the exportation from 
Mexico of various fruits, hard woods, 
tobacco, and cigars has shown a con- 
siderable increase, w’hile importations 
into the Republic from Canada, espe- 
cially of agricultural implements, have 
assumed marked proportions. 

It is estimated that the exports of 
coffee from Mexico this year (1907) 
will be in the neighborhood of 50,000,- 
000 pounds, and owing to the high 
prices the outlook for the planters is 
a very favorable one. The disadvan- 
tage of improper curing of the bean, 
which formerly prevailed, has been 
done away with, and improved meth- 
ods, embracing all modern appliances, 
are now in general use on all the large 
plantations. Better grades of coffee 
and ready sales at high prices have re- 
sulted. Recent reports from the coffee 
districts are to the effect that the trees 
are loaded with berries and there is 
every indication that excellent crops 
may be expected. Picking began about 
December 1. 

Sugar conditions in the coast regions 
are excellent. Abundant rains have 
occurred, rendering a fine cane crop. 



It is estimated that the tonnage from 
this section will considerably exceed 
that of last year. 

That the immense tracts of long-leaf 
yellow pine in Mexico may, in addition 
to the lumber annually produced, be 
made to furnish the Republic and for- 
eign markets as well with turpentine 
there has been recently established in 
the State of Michoacan, near Morelia, a 
factory for the production of raw tur- 
pentine, having a capacity of 200,000 
gallons a year. The manufacture of 
turpentine has been carried on in a 
small way in Mexico for some time, but 
in the crudest manner, according to 
the fashion handed down by the In- 
dians, and naturally it has not made 
any appreciable commercial showing. It 
is expected, however, that with the erec- 
tion of the new plant, which is one of 
the most modern in existence, the estab- 
lishment of a successful turpentine in- 
dustry in the Republic is now launched. 
As climatic and other necessary condi- 
tions obtain here, it is hoped that with 
the low cost of labor it may be possible 
for Mexico to enter into and become 
a controlling factor in the foreign tur- 
pentine trade. The plant is now in 
active running order. 

W. L. McCammon, superintendent of 
motive power on the Mexican Southern 
Railway, has recently invented a fuel- 
saving device which has been tried with 
attendant results of an enormous sav- 
ing of fuel and improved steaming of 
the locomotive. The device consists of 
heat-retaining rings, which are driven 
in the front end of the flues in the 
smoke box, thus reducing the area of 
the flues. The tests already made have 
been on freight locomotives and have 
proven more than was expected of the 
invention. 

United States Leads in Commerce. 

The general industrial and trade con- 
ditions of Mexico are at present such 
as should command attention in the Uni- 
ted States. The country is rapidly ad- 
vancing educationally, industrially, ahd 
commercially; the feeling of the people 
toward the United States is most friend- 
ly, while purchases of American man- 
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ufactured products are already large 
and capable of substantial increase. 

The total trade of Mexico for the 
fiscal year 1907 was valued at $239r 
727,986 gold, of which $116,214,967 
represents imports, and $123,512,969 
exports (including bullion and specie). 
The value of the imports from the Uni- 
ted States was $72,895,539, and of ex- 
ports to the United States $87,652,943. 
The United States takes by far the 
larger proportion of Mexico's exports 
and furnishes the greater percentage 
of her imports. Of the share of Mex- 
ico's imports furnished by European 
countries, Germany supplies most, rep- 
resenting a value of $12,165,767, fol- 
lowed by Great Britain with $11,749,- 
275, France with $8,781,624, and Spain 
with $3,970,542. Other European 
countries show much lower figures, and 
are, in their respective order, Belgium, 
Italy, Austria-Hungary, and Switzer- 
land. 

The above figures, though gratifying 
as regards the trade of the United 
States with the Republic, should not 
create a feeling of over-confidence. 
Trade with European countries shows 
a constant increase much larger in pro- 
portion than that accredited to the 
United States. For comparison, the 
following gains for the fiscal year 1907 
over 1906 are noted: Germany, $1,872,- 
7 39; Great Britain, $1,698,867; France, 
$728,307 ; United States, $415,806. The 
nations of Europe are certainly alive 
to the importance of Mexico's markets. 

The principal articles imported from 
the United States into Mexico are coal, 
lumber, gunpowder, manufactures of 
iron and steel, machinery, raw cotton, 
wheat, and boots and shoes. Mexico's 
principal exports to the United States 
are copper, lead, goatskins and hides, 
coffee, and textile grasses. 



AGRICULTURE IN COLOMBIA. 

C ONSUL ISAAC A. MANNING, 
of Cartagena, reporting on the 
crude agricultural methods pre- 
vailing in Colombia, writes as follows 
relative to the opportunity therein for 



the introduction of American tobacco- 
cultivating implements: 

“Colombia is credited with being an 
agricultural country, but it is said that 
in the great wheat-growing belt of the 
interior the grain is yet planted in the 
old-time way, reaped with a cradle or 
the older sickle, and thrashed with a 
flail. I know it to be true that much 
tobacco is planted in soil where the only 
cultivation has consisted of cutting 
down the brush, burning it, and then 
setting out the plants. 

“One thing necessary before any 
great business can be done in agricul- 
tural machinery of any kind in this 
country will be to demonstrate the use 
thereof in a practical way. Agricul- 
tural machinery is not known here, much 
less understood, and the people must 
be shown how it can be used, wherein 
conditions would be bettered by im- 
proving their methods of cultivation, 
and that American machinery is simple 
enough for the common laborer to use. 
The people here are not mechanics and 
have few mechanical ideas. They fear 
a piece of machinery because they do 
not understand how or why it does its 
work. Demonstration is the only way 
to overcome this condition and lack of 
application. Until something has been 
done to show the people how American 
agricultural implements work there is 
little use to send catalogues.'' 



CAN ADI AN -MEXIC AN STEAM- 
SHIP LINE. 

T HE Mexican Pacific Company, 
composed of Americans and 
Canadians, which has arranged 
to establish a new steamship line be- 
tween the ports of Acapulco, Manza- 
nillo and Mazatlan and ports on the 
Pacific coast of the United States and 
British Columbia, will operate five ves- 
sels, the first of which will be put into 
commission shortly. 

This company owns 500,000 acres of 
land in the State of Guerrero adjacent 
to the port of Acapulco. This land is 
being planted in bananas and other 
tropical fruits, for which a market will 
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be found in the United States and Can- 
ada. The company this season had 
3,000 acres in cotton and it has estab- 
lished a cotton mill upon its holdings to 
utilize the product raised. 

The survey has been made for a rail- 
road 100 miles long, which the company 
will build from Acapulco to a point on 
the Balsas River. The material for 
the construction has been purchased 
and will be brought to Acapulco by the 
vessels of the new line. 

The plans of the company in the 
matter of supplying the Northwestern 



interests in Seattle, Portland and Ja- 
pan. Other wealthy members of the 
company are J. D. Trenholme, T. F. 
Ryan, F. M. Connell, all of Seattle; 
Otto Weiler, of Victoria, B. C.; F. T. 
Warren, of Toronto, and F. C. Green- 
ough, of Butte, Mont. 



CENTRAL AMERICAN TREATY. 

T HE delegates to the Central Amer- 
ican peace conference, which 
met a short time ago in Wash- 
ington to formulate a treaty for the 




Dock in Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic. 



part of the United States and British 
Columbia with various kinds of Mexican 
products, including sugar, which it is 
arranging to manufacture from cane 
grown upon its plantation, are very am- 
bitious. It is stated the company has 
a capital stock of $5,000,000 gold and 
that a good part of this sum is to be 
expended in building the railroad and 
in making improvements to the other 
properties of the company. The presi- 
dent of the company is Moritz Thom- 
son, who has extensive manufacturing 



maintenance of peace between the five 
Central American republics, have 
agreed upon a treaty which will be sub- 
mitted to their various Governments for 
ratification. 

The treaty provides that the high con- 
tracting parties, in order to avoid the 
employment of force for the settle- 
ment of disputes, agree to establish the 
Central American Court of Justice, to 
which they bind themselves to submit 
all controversies or questions that might 
arise between them, of whatever nature 
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or origin, if the respective foreign de- 
partments cannot settle them. The 
court shall also have jurisdiction over 
such questions as individuals of one 
Central American country may raise 
against any of the contracting Govern- 
ments on account of the violation of 
treaties* conventions and other cases of 
international character* no matter 
whether such individual Government 
supports his case or not; provided* of 
course* that he has exhausted the legal 
remedy afforded him by the law of the 
country of which he is complaining. 

The court also has jurisdiction over 
such cases as may be voluntarily sub- 
mitted by any two of the said Govern- 
ments. It shall also have jurisdiction 
over such questions as any one of the 
Central American Governments may 
agree with any foreign Government to 
submit to it. 

The delegates have agreed to recom- 
mend to their respective Governments 
that a monetary conference be held at 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras, on January 1* 
1909, at which the rate of exchange 
between the various countries will be 
discussed. All the treaties agreed upon 
and signed by the delegates will have 
to be submitted to their respective Gov- 
ernments for ratification. 



COAL IN CHILE. 

C ONSUL ALFRED A. WINS- 
LOW, of Valparaiso, reports 
that the fuel question is being 
closely studied by the leading inter- 
ests in Chile, continuing: 

“It is becoming evident to the people 
that it is unwise to buy coal from 
abroad at high prices, including 
freights, when the country contains im- 
mense quantities of coal that averages 
only about five to ten per cent, inferior 
to the best English coals. The value 
of the importations of coal for 1906 
was about $7,4-64,531 United States 
gold, of which the United States sup- 
plied only about $69,722 worth, against 
England’s $5*420*658. It is estimated 
that Chile has paid over $30,000,000 
for foreign coal since 1900, which is 



a heavy drain on a country of but 
3,500,000 people. 

“Less coal was mined in Chile during 
1906 than in 1905, which was due to 
labor troubles and water getting into 
one of the largest mines, which extends 
far out under the ocean at Lota. Some 
fine coal deposits are found in the in- 
terior, some 50 to 60 miles from the 
coast, which it is proposed to open up 
as soon as transportation facilities are 
provided, which is not likely to be done 
within the next two or three years. It 
is thought there will be more coal mined 
in Chile this year than ever before dur- 
ing a like period, but not sufficient to 
meet the increased demand, so the im- 
ports for 1907 must exceed those for 
1906. 

“There is a good opening here for 
American coal in large quantities. The 
price for coal is high, being from $8.50 
for Australian to $10.50 for Cardiff, in 
cargo lots. Coal enters free of duty.” 



SIZE OF SOUTH AMERICAN 
COUNTRIES. 

R EGARDING some erroneous ideas 
of the size of certain South 
American countries, the New 
York “Sun” of recent date said: 

“One of our contemporaries referred 
yesterday to ‘little Paraguay.’ That 
Republic is four-fifths as large as Ger- 
many. 

“Many persons have very erroneous 
notions as to geographical sizes and 
lengths in South America. They have 
not the slightest idea that Brazil is 
nearly as large as the whole of Europe, 
that the distance between the north and 
south ends of Chile is as great as that 
between the North Cape of Europe and 
Gibraltar, and that steamers ply almost 
straight north and south on the Parana 
and its Paraguay affluent for a distance 
about equal to that between New York 
and Omaha. 

“It is easy to see how depreciation of 
South America was encouraged. For 
many years map makers thought that 
South America did not amount to very 
much in comparison with North Amer- 
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ica and Europe, so while they were 
turning out map after map of different 
parts of North America and Europe 
on large scales they would finally glance 
at South America and decide to crowd 
the whole continent into a single atlas 
sheet. This process made the great 
Amazon look very puny beside our wide- 
spreading Mississippi. 

“As long as geographers and map 
makers were content to treat South 
America in this curt and summary fash- 
ion there was, of course, a great deal 
of misconception about the continent. 
But the more we study the land the more 



“Laborers in this country are all em- 
ployed at good wages, and the crops 
promise well, with prices for farm prod- 
ucts very high. The last bank state- 
ment for all the banks of Chile, which 
has just been published, makes an ex- 
cellent showing as compared with the 
previous six months' exhibit. The state- 
ment in United States currency follows: 



Items. Jan. 1, 1907. 

Capital paid in.. $51,488,440 
Total resources .. 272.453,314 

Cash deposits 142.178,660 

Surplus 8,626,216 



July 1, 1907. 
$59,106,479 
308,674.117 
178,295.902 
11,296.710 



“This favorable showing is followed 
by the increased customs receipts for 




Glimpse of Valparaiso, Chile. 



interesting it appears to be, and the 
large maps now made of South Amer- 
ica show that her distances are as mag- 
nificent as the wealth of resources she 
will in future years pour into the lap 
of the world.” 



BUSINESS IN CHILE. 

ONSUL ALFRED A. WIN- 
SLOW, of Valparaiso, reports 
that the outlook for prosperous 
business conditions for Chile for the 
next year is excellent, and furnishes 
some particulars in his letter of recent 
date: 



the first nine months of 1907, which 
show a gain for that time of $3,384,856, 
the total for the nine months being 
$25,592,761. About seventy per 
cent, of the increase was on imports 
and 30 per cent, on the export of ni- 
trates and the by-products. The Gov- 
ernment has some important public im- 
provements under way, and private in- 
terests are making extensive improve- 
ments, especially at Valparaiso and in 
the vicinity. 

“There is only one cloud on the hori- 
zon, of any importance, and that is the 
depreciation of the currency of the 
country. Shortly after the beginning- 
of 1907, gold was at a premium of only 
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twenty-eight per cent., while on October 
1 it was fifty-five per cent., with very 
little promise of better conditions, as a 
new issue of paper money is being put 
out by the Government to the amount 
of $30,000,000, with practically no re- 
demption fund to back it.” 

MEXICAN NATIONAL FINANCES. 

J OSE YVES LIMANTOUR, Mexi- 
can Minister of Finance, reports 
that the total reserves of the Fed- 
eral Government at the end of the last 
fiscal year amounted to $69,632,273, an 
increase of $12,134,397 over the end of 
the preceding fiscal year. A little over 
$15,000,000 is available for the Gov- 
ernment Exchange and Currency Com- 
mission. Of the remainder about $40,- 
000,000 is on deposit in the Banco Na- 
cional, about $9,000,000 in the Bank 
of England, and the rest in other banks. 

The foreign debt was reduced by 
$4,289,293 during the year, but the in- 
terior debt was increased by the issue 
of five per cent, bonds to the amount of 
$2,107,200, paid as subsidy to the Kan- 
sas City, Mexico & Orient; the Merida 
Si Valladolid and the Pan-American 
Railway. 

Revenues during the year amounted 
to $114,027,009, and regular expendi- 
tures to $85,076,640. 

The estimated receipts for the com- 
ing year total $103,385,000, while the 
expenses will reach $103,203,842, leav- 
ing an estimated surplus of $181,158. 

The total increase of this year's bud- 
get reaches the sum of $6,592,275; the 
largest item in the increase being $1,- 
367,589 for maintenance of the De- 
partment of War. 

IMPROVED MAIL SERVICE. 

S PEAKING at the annual dinner of 
the Rochester (N. Y.) Chamber 
of Commerce on the evening of 
December 12, Hon. John Barrett, Di- 
rector of the International Bureau of 
American Republics, said: 

“Before concluding, let me express 
a word of warning. Unless the Gov- 
ernment or business interests of the 



United States take some direct steps in 
the near future to establish first-class 
fast mail, passenger and express steam- 
ship lines between the principal ports 
of the United States and those of South 
America, it will be absolutely impos- 
sible for our country to hold its own 
in the competition with Europe and 
Asia for the trade of South America. 
It is a remarkable but truthful fact 
that there is not to-day one single 
steamship plying between New York 
and the great Argentine capital of 
Buenos Ayres, the principal port of 
South America, which can compare 
with the score of splendid new fast 
vessels that are running between that 
city and the leading ports of Europe. 

“What is the result? All the busi- 
ness men and travelers 4n general of 
Argentina and Brazil are going to Eu- 
rope instead of the United States to 
make their purchases and spend their 
money. The mails are carried to Eu- 
rope in one-half the time they are to 
our country. Express freight cannot be 
ordered in the United States because it 
takes twice the time to reach its destina- 
tion as that of Europe. The situation 
does not involve subsidies; it is purely 
an issue of paying a proper price or 
wage to steamship companies, so that 
they can put on vessels that can com- 
pete with those of other countries. 

“Just as we pay railroad companies 
a large sum for carrying mails on land 
in fast express trains, we must pay 
steamship companies proportionately 
for carrying the mails rapidly upon the 
high seas. Let us do away with the 
bogey cry of ‘subsidy’ and make simply 
a business transaction, that is, pay the 
necessary wage in order to get the 
work done. If the business men of 
Rochester and the farmers of New York 
will look upon this shipping question 
in this light, the problem will soon be 
solved.” 

NEW $6,000,000 BANK. 

T HE Bank of Laguna, with a cap- 
ital stock of $6,000,000, opened 
for business at Torreon, Mexico, 
on January 1. It will be the strongest 
bank in the country outside of the City 
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of Mexico, and the fact that all of its 
capital was subscribed within a few 
weeks, notwithstanding the general 
financial depression, is looked upon as 
a remarkable achievement. 

The bank is chartered by the Fed- 
eral Government. Its chief purpose is 
to finance large industrial enterprises 
looking to the development of the Nazas 
River Valley region. The directors and 
stockholders of the new concern repre- 
sent a large number of the wealthiest 



which provisions and machinery can be 
taken to the mines, there is little hope 
for their development. Very little in 
the way of provisions is at present to 
be had in those districts, and hence the 
mining is left to the natives, if wash- 
ing the gravel from the bars in wooden 
bowls can be called mining, sluice 
boxes, rockers, or any modern mode of 
placer working being entirely unknown, 
and only loose gravel on the bars or in 
the beds of the creeks receive attention. 




Gauchos. or Cowboys, of the Argentine Pampus, in Camp. 



men in Northern Mexico. The chief 
officers are: Juan F. Brittingham, of 
Gomez Palacio, Mexico, president; 
Miguel Torres, general manager; Luis 
Garza, of Durango, first vice-president. 



MINERAL WEALTH OF COLOMBIA. 

F ROM a German railway construct- 
or and mine prospector, who has 
for some years been investigat- 
ing Colombia’s possibilities. Consul 
Isaac A. Manning, of Cartagena, learns 
that the Choco and San Juan districts 
of Colombia are very rich in gold and 
platinum, but until they are tapped 
with routes of communication, over 



In the platinum belt there are special 
agents purchasing that metal for 
France and England, and there would 
seem to be no reason why American 
merchants should not also become pur- 
chasers thereof. The metal is sold in 
Quibdo, according to reliable informa- 
tion, at $12 per ounce. 



NATIONAL BANK OF MEXICO. 

T HE National Bank of Mexico has 
opened a new branch at Tapa- 
chula, State of Chiapas. As the 
Pan-American Railroad is now com- 
pleted to Tapachula, it promises to be- 
come a place of commercial importance. 
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GENERAL NOTES. 



— It Js announced that no reduction of 
construction forces on the new line the 
Mexican Central is building between its 
Tampico- Aguas Calientes division, near 
Tampico, to connect with its Mexico City 
line at Apulco has been made notwithstand- 
ing the financial stringency. More than 
thirty miles have been finished and additional 
construction camps are to be established 
early in the coming year. It is stated that 
the bridge over the Panuco river will be a 
triumph in civil engineering. The new line 
will traverse the gulf coast region for more 
than one-half the distance to Apulco. It 
will open up one of the most fertile agri- 
cultural regions in Mexico. 



— The amended concession which the Fed- 
eral Government has granted for the con- 
struction of the Sierra Madre & Pacific re- 
quires that it shall be completed to Madera 
by May 1, 1911, an extension of two years 
from the date originally fixed. Extension 
from Nuevas Casas Grandes to Madera is pro- 
gressing slowly, as the grading forces have 
been recently reduced. H. R. Nickerson, 
president of the road, says that there is to 
be no abandonment of any of the construc- 
tion plans on account of the disturbed con- 
dition of the money market. At Madera the 
road will connect with the new line, fifty 
miles long, owned by the same interest, 
which runs to Temosachic. 



— Over 700 laborers are at work west on 
the Leon -Guadalajara section of the Mexican 
Transcontinental Railroad, and additional 
forces are being organized under sub-con- 
tractors to push the construction of the new 
line to Guadalajara as rapidly as possible. 
Grading was begun over a month ago. The 
date when tracklaying will be begun rias 
not been announced, but it is stated that 
the Transcontinental company is assem- 
bling rails and ties at Leon with the inten- 
tion of putting on a steel train shortly. 



— The Mexican Government is preparing 
plans for the largest dry dock in the w6rld 
at the port of Salina Cruz, the Pacific ter- 
minal of the National Tehuantepec Railroad 
and the scene of great Industrial activity. In 
addition to the millions which have already 
been expended there in gigantic port works 
and terminal facilities, many more millions 
are to be spent in the dry dock and other 
Improvements. 



— Mexico doubles it population in eighty- 
years. In 1810 the census showed 6,964.016 
inhabitants, of whom there were of Euro- 
pean or Spanish descent, 1,106,041; of In- 
dians, 4,546,032, and of mixed races, 1,311,- 
943. The last census shows a population 
of about 14,000.000. More recently competent 
authorities have estimated the national 
growth In the census figures of about 200,000 
a year. 

— Consul-General A. L. M Gottschalk, of 
Mexico City, in announcing a recent Mexican 



Government concession, calls attention to the 
danger of the total exhaustion of 4he guayule 
rubber supply in that country. 



— One of the hindrances to Mexico’s in- 
dustrial progress — cheap fuel — seems in a 
fair way to be overcome by the development 
of electrical power. At the rapid rate at 
which applications are being made for con- 
cessions to install hydru-electiic plants it 
will not be many years before the electric 
power development of Mexico exceeds that 
of any other country. It is claimed that 
the power afforded by the numerous rivers, 
particularly in the mountainous districts 
where the principal mining camps are. Is 
sufficient for operating all the mines ami 
mills and other industrial plants In the 
country. Already some of the largest hydro- 
electric plants in the world have been in- 
stalled here, notably' that of the Canadian 
syndicate at Necaxa, which supplies a num- 
ber of cities. 



— Bernard MacDonald, an American who 
has made a fortune in mines in Mexico, is 
at the head of a company to install a series 
of electrical plants in Northern Mexico, the 
Monterey Hydro-Electric Co., to expend 
about $3,000,000 on the Pilon river, near 
Montemorelos, State of Nuevo Leon. These 
plants will be three in number and more 
than 12,000 horse power will be generated. 
The water will be brought from the river 
through a tunnel eight miles long. The 
power will be transmitted to Monterey, 
Montemorelos, Linares and other towns of 
that region. 
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DUTIES OF BANK DIRECTORS. 

Editor Bankers * Magazine : 

Sir: After reading the newspaper 
and magazine articles, and even publi- 
cations treating on the duties of bank 
directors, and also knowing of the con- 
stant warnings of the Comptroller of 
the Currency and the banking depart- 
ments of the states, one is led to ask 
why any man competent to be a bank 
director should be one? The public are 
being educated into a frame of mind to 
believe that if a bank fails the di- 
rectors should go into their pockets to 
make the loss good, or failing to do so, 
should be lynched. 

As there must be some reason for 
the action of a sensible man, and most 
bank directors are chosen because they 
are sensible and successful, it must be 
presumed that these men have accepted 
these positions for good reasons; but I 
am not sure that this is the case with 
the majority. In the bank of which I 
am a director, some but not all of the 
directors act because they represent 
considerable stock of their own or their 
relatives. One whose holding is very 
small acts merely as an accommodation 
to the others, and as he is a very busy 
roan it should be the case that the other 
owners are grateful to him for so doing, 
though I don’t think they are. The 
bank pays very little for the services 
of its directors, and could not afford 
to pay them what their time is worth, 
nor is any pretence made of doing so. 

In the case of thousands of men who 
are acting as bank directors in the 
United States, it is probable that they 
accepted the office and duties merely 
because they were asked to, and did not 
wish to be disobliging, and without any 
thought as to what might be required 
of them, further than that they should 
vote to put honest men in charge of the 
bank, or turn them out if they proved 
dishonest or incompetent. The time 
was, nearly forty years ago, when the 
writer first entered a bank, that a bank 



director loomed very large in the busi- 
ness world, and a first-class bank presi- 
dent outranked the mayor ; but with 
over 24,000 banks in the country the 
distinction of being a bank director is 
very small, while demands arc almost 
fiercely made on them that they shall 
make no serious mistakes that they are 
not willing to pay for. 

An ideal board of directors is one 
composed of large owners of the stock 
of the bank, who are interested in its 
being safely conducted and paying a 
profit large enough to pay them for 
their time and trouble; but, as all bank 
managers know, this ideal is seldom 
realized, and the manager has to cast 
around among small stockholders, or 
those he knows will not be able to give 
time to their duties; perhaps not even 
live where the bank is conducted. In such 
event he feels that the favor is all with 
the person who is solicited to become 
a director, especially where the new 
director happens to be a good bor- 
rower, because he then immediately be- 
comes an object of suspicion to the 
powers that be; either the Comptroller 
or the state board of banking. Every 
loan he gets must be reported, also 
every loan for which he beeomes se- 
curity. The bank examiner must know 
all about him, and if he should be so 
unfortunate as to fail while owing the 
bank, he stands but little above an em- 
bezzler. 

What a sensation would be caused 
by a universal strike of bank directors 
because of the censure that is being 
heaped upon them ! Suppose that after 
an unusually severe malediction from 
the Comptroller the majority of the 
boards of several hundred national 
banks should resign. Who could blame 
them, and why ? A man can stand 
some impersonal abuse if he is well 
paid for it, but not one director in five 
hundred is well paid or probably paid 
at all. 

If this universal condemnation of 
bank directors goes on, it will some day 
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be necessary to draw them like jurors, 
with as much unwillingness to serve. 

Director. 

Oregon, Nov. 19, 1907. 



ELASTIC CURRENCY NEEDED. 
Editor Bankers 9 Magazine: 

Sir : The financial trouble now 

confronting us caused me to hunt up 
the letter I received from you a year 
ago in response to a letter I wrote you 
enclosing some newspaper clippings in 
regard to the Treasurer of the United 
States depositing funds in national 
banks. It seems to me that these finan- 
cial difficulties that crop up every year 
at this time, and this year harder than 
ever, ought to cause something to be 
done to relieve our financial difficulties. 
I see by the papers that the Secretary 
of the Treasury is relieving the situa- 
tion in Minnesota and Wisconsin. I 
don’t hear of any steps being taken to 
help us out here, perhaps we are too 
small. The bean and potato men in 
this section will require no small sum 
to move their crops, also the wine men 
and the fruit men. It will require a 
large sum to move the citrus fruit crop 
in the southern part of the state. 

It occurs to me that we need an 
clastic currency more than anything 
else. The banks are virtually adopt- 
ing that plan. The clearing-house 
associations throughout the country are 
issuing clearing-house certificates upon 
the banks depositing with the associa- 
tion first-class bonds charging eight 
per cent interest. We are informed 
that the prime cause of the trouble is 
due to Heinze and his allies trying to 
corner copper. Is this not speculation? 
We out here feel that the action of J. 
Pierpont Morgan was very timely and 
he is to be commended. 

You mention in your letter that a 
system of circulation without bond 
security would be far more serviceable 
to the people. At present National 
banks cannot take United States de- 
posits until they have taken out bonds 
and deposited them with the Secretary 
of the Treasury to secure the deposit. 

7 



Unless there is a good amount to keep 
on deposit, there is nothing in it. 

Towns in this locality are not cashing 
any outside checks. I hope this ex- 
perience will cause something to be 
done to give us a more serviceable cur- 
rency. 

Yours truly, 

F. A. Cramblitt, 
Assistant Cashier 
First National Bank . 
Stockton, Cal., Nov. 7, 1907. 



INSURANCE OF DEPOSITS. 
Editor Bankers * Magazine : 

Sir: If it is desirable to get more 
of the country’s money into the banks, 
why do not the bankers unite in advo- 
cating some form of insurance, under 
Federal supervision, for depositors 
along the lines suggested in the past 
year or two? 

While it is a well-known fact that 
the great majority of the national 
banks are perfectly sound, yet it is 
true that there is an occasional failure 
among them, and the average citizen 
quite rightly mistrusts his ability to 
distinguish between the sound banks 
and the weak ones. 

I presume it is not possible to make 
depositors as secure against loss by 
bank failure as are the holders of na- 
tional bank notes, but if their security 
could be made to approximate that of 
the latter class, I believe that deposits 
would greatly increase. 

I believe that an essential feature of 
such insurance, whatever the details of 
the scheme may be, is control or super- 
vision by the Federal Government. 
While there is a great outcry against 
extending the powers of the Govern- 
ment at Washington, and all that sort 
of thing, it is nevertheless true that our 
people have great faith in it, and a 
well-considered scheme of insurance of 
depositors, backed up and enforced by 
the Federal Government, would inject 
more confidence into the masses than 
anything else could. 

At present, a bank failure is so well 
advertised by the newspapers that a 
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shock to confidence is given all over 
the country. If, however, a scheme can 
be devised whereby a failure would be 
unaccompanied by the present heart- 
breaking losses to depositors, the bene- 
fits therefrom would be felt by all the 
banks, strong and weak, though per- 
haps in unequal degree. The bankers, 
therefore, should not allow apathy, or 
a disposition to haggle over the distri- 
bution of the expense of insurance, to 
long delay the inauguration of some 
such scheme. Bank Depositor. 

WlLKINSBURG, Pa., NoV. 2 6, 1907- 



CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT WITH 
COUPONS ATTACHED. 

Editor Bankers * Magazine : 

Sin: Following up your article on 

Certificates of Deposits, why wouldn’t 
it be a good idea for banks that pay 
interest on certificates of deposit to is- 
sue them with coupons attached for one, 
two or three years, interest payable on 
return of coupon properly endorsed? 

Thus a $100 certificate of deposit, 
bearing interest at three per cent., is- 
sued for two years, would have at- 
tached four coupons for $1.50 each, 
payable to the person named in the cer- 
tificate, and if principal is paid before 
expiration of two years, all coupons 
not due to be returned with certificate 
before final payment. 

This system would be quite attract- 
ive to depositors, as coupons could be 
cashed without a trip to the bank. 

W. A. Dyer, 

Secretary Cambridge Trust Company. 
Chester, Pa., Dec. 26, 1907. 



HEAVY MORTALITY LIST. 

R AILWAY accidents are responsi- 
ble for the death of so many peo- 
ple each year that it is coming to 
be realized that strong measures will 
have to be taken to compel the roads 



to take better precautions for protecting 
the lives of employees and passengers. 
The Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion’s bulletin upon accidents upon rail- 
roads of the United States during the 
year ended June 30 last, shows total 
casualties 81,286, or 5,000 persons 
killed and 76,286 injured. This indi- 
cates an increase of 10,352 casualties 
or 775 in the killed and 9,577 in the in- 
jured, as compared with the previous 
year. These figures include only acci- 
dents to passengers and to employees 
while actually on duty on or about 
trains. The bulletin says: 

“There have been heavy increases in 
«11 of the items, except accidents in car 
coupling and from striking against 
overhead obstructions. The number of 
passengers killed and inj ured in col- 
lisions and derailments has increased 
to an alarming degree. In this item 
the very large total reported in 1905 is 
now exceeded by 1 7 per cent. The dis- 
astrous record of casualties to passen- 
gers in train accidents, 410 killed, is 
due in large measure to ten accidents, 
which caused the death of 291 persons.” 



NEW COUNTERFEIT ($10) NA- 
TIONAL BANK NOTE. 



S ERIES of 1882; check letter G; 
face and back plate numbers in- 
distinct; charter number 5105; 
bank number 6945; Treasury number 
79815; J. W. Lyons, Register; Ellis 
H. Roberts, Treasurer. This counter- 
feit is on the Wells Fargo Nevada Na- 
tional Bank of San Francisco, Cal., 
and is a very poor photographic pro- 
duction, printed on heavy bond paper, 
w'ith no silk fiber. The Treasury num- 
bers have been traced over with red ink. 
The back of the note is better than the 
face, being a fair imitation of the 
genuine, except the coloring around the 
charter number, which is a muddy 
green. This note should not deceive 
the ordinary handler of money. 
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THE ALDRICH AND FOWLER CURRENCY BILLS 



B ILLS have been introduced in the 
House and Senate for effecting 
certain reforms in the bank-note 
currency. Senator Nelson W. Aldrich, 
Chairman of the Finance Committee of 
the Senate, introduced a bill in the Sen- 
ate on January 7, providing for an 
emergency currency, based on state, mu- 
nicipal and railway bonds. Hon. 
Charles N. Fowler, Chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee of 
the House, introduced a bill in the 
House on January 8 providing for a 
comprehensive and scientific reform of 
the banking and currency systems. Both 
bills are presented below in full. 

The Aldrich Bill. 



The Aldrich Bill provides for the 
issue of an emergency currency, not to 
exceed $2.00,000,000, based on state, 
city, county and railway bonds, the 
additional notes to be taxed at the rate 
of one-half of one per cent, per month. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Treasurer of the United States and the 
Comptroller of the Currency are vir- 
tually constituted a board to determine 
when this currency shall be issued, and 
to regulate and control it. 

"A bill to amend the national banking: 
laws.” Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, 
That any national banking association which 
has circulating notes outstanding, secured 
by the deposit of United States bonds to an 
amount of not less than fifty per centum of 
its capital stock, and which has a surplus 
of not less than twenty per centum, may 
make application to the Comptroller of the 
Currency for authority to Issue additional 
circulating notes to be secured by the de- 
posit of bonds other than bonds of the 
United States. The Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, if in his judgment business condi- 
tions demand such additional circulation 
and the condition of the association making 
the application warrants the issue, may ap- 
prove such application, and shall determine 
the time of issue and shall fix the amount 
within the limitations hereinafter imposed, 
of such additional circulating notes to be is- 
sued. Whenever after receiving notice of 
such approval any such association shall de- 
nosit with the Treasurer or any Assistant 
Treasurer of the United States such of the 
bonds described in section two of this act as 
shall be approved in character and amount 
by the Treasurer of the United States and 
the Secretary of the Treasury, it shall be 
entitled to receive, upon the order of the 



Comptroller of the Currency, circulating 
notes In blank, registered and counter- 
signed as provided by law, equal in amount 
to seventy-five per centum of the market 
value, as fixed by the Treasurer of the 
United States, of the bonds so deposited, 
such additional circulating notes to be 
used, held, and treated in the same way 
as circulating notes of national banking 
associations heretofore issued and secured 
by a deposit of United States bonds, and 
shall be subject to all the provisions of 
law affecting such notes: Provided, That 

the amount of such additional circulating 
notes delivered at any time to any asso- 
ciation shall not in any case exceed the 
limit fixed for such issue by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency: And provided fur- 
ther, That the total amount of circulating 
notes outstanding of any national banking 
association, secured by United States 
bonds or otherwise, shall not at any time 
exceed the amount of Its unimpaired capi- 
tal and surplus: And provided further. 

That there shall not be outstanding at any 
time circulating notes issued under the 
provisions of this Act to an amount 
of more than two hundred and fifty mil- 
lion dollars: And nrovided further. That 

all acts and orders of the Comptroller of 
the Currency and the Treasurer of the 
United States authorized by this section 
shall have the approval of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

Sec. 2. That the Treasurer of the United 
States, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury', may accept as security 
for the additional circulating notes pro- 
vided for in the preceding section, bonds or 
other interest-bearing obligations of any 
State of the United States, or any legally 
authorized bonds issued for municipal pur- 
poses by any city or county in the United 
States which has been in existence as a 
city or county for a period of fifteen years, 
and which for a period of ten years pre- 
vious to such deposit has not defaulted in 
the payment of any part of either prin- 
cipal or interest of any funded debt au- 
thorized to be contracted by it, and which 
has at such date more than twenty thou- 
sand inhabitants, as established by the last 
national census, and whose net indebted- 
ness doe? not exceed ten per centum of 
the valuation of the taxable property there- 
in. to be ascertained by the last preced- 
ing valuation of property for the assess- 
ment of taxes; or the first -mortgage bonds 
of any railroad company, not Including 
street-railway bonds, which has paid divi- 
dends of not less than four per centum per 
annum regularly and continuously on its 
entire capital stock for a period of not 
less than five years previous to the de- 
posit of the bonds. The Treasurer of the 
United States, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, may accept, for 
the purposes of this Act, securities herein 
enumerated in such proportions as he may 
from time to time determine, and he may 
at any time require the deposit of addi- 
tional securities, or require any association 
to change the character of the securities 
already on deposit. 

Sec. 3. That all bonds deposited to se- 
cure circulating notes issued in accordance 
with the terms of this Act shall be trans- 
ferred to the Treasurer of the United 
States in trust for the association deposit- 
ing them, with a memorandum to that ef- 
fect attached to or written or printed on 
each bond, and signed by the cashier or 
some other officer of the association mak- 
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ing the deposit. A receipt shall be given 
to the association by the Comptroller of 
the Currency, or by a clerk appointed by 
him for that purpose, stating that such 
bond is held in trust for the association on 
whose behalf the transfer is made, and 
as security for the redemption and pay- 
ment of any circulating notes that have 
been or may be delivered to such associa- 
tion. No assignment or transfer of any 
such bond by the Treasurer shall be deemed 
valid unless countersigned by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. The provisions of 
sections fifty-one hundred and sixty-three, 
fifty-one hundred and sixty-four, fifty-one 
hundred and sixty-five, fifty-one hundred and 
sixty-six. and fifty-one hundred and sixty- 
seven of the Revised Statutes respecting 
United States bonds deposited to secure cir- 
culating notes shall, except as herein modi- 
fied, be applicable to all bonds deposited 
under the terms of this Act. 

Sec. 4. That section fifty-two hundred 
and fourteen of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, be further amended to read as 
follows: 

"Sec. 5214. National banking associa- 
tions having on deposit bonds of the United 
States, bearing Interest at the rate of two 
per centum per annum, including the bonds 
Issued for the construction of the Panama 
Canal, under the provisions of section eight 
of ‘An Act to provide for the construction 
of a canal connecting the waters of the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans,’ approved June 
twenty-eight, nineteen hundred and two, to 
secure its circulating notes, shall pay to the 
Treasurer of the United States, in the 
months of January and July, a tax of one- 
fourth of one per centum each half year 
upon the average amount of such of its 
notes in circulation as are based upon the 
deposit of such bonds; and such associa- 
tions having on deposit bonds bearing in- 
terest at a rate higher than two per centum 
per annum shall pay a tax of one-half per 
centum each half year upon the average 
amount of such of its notes in circulation 
as are based upon the deposit of such bonds. 
National banking associations having on 
deposit bonds to secure their circulating 
notes other than bonds of the United States 
shall pay a monthly tax of one-half of one 
per centum upon the average amount of 
such of their notes in circulation as are 
based upon the deposit of such bonds. 
Every national banking association having 
outstanding circulating notes secured by a 
deposit of bonds other than bonds of the 
United States shall make monthly returns, 
under oath of its president or cashier, to 
the Treasurer of the United States, in such 
form as the Treasurer may prescribe, of 
the average monthly amount of its notes so 
secured in circulation. The taxes received 
on circulating notes secured by bonds other 
than bonds of the United States shall be 
paid into the Division of Redemption of the 
Treasury and credited to the reserve fund 
held for the redemption of United States 
and other notes." 

Sec. 5. That section nine of the Act ap- 
proved July twelfth, eighteen hundred and 
eighty-two, as amended by the Act ap- 
proved March fourth, nineteen hundred and 
seven, be further amended to read as fol- 
lows : 

"Sec. 9. That any national banking as- 
sociation desiring to withdraw its circula- 
ting notes, secured by deposit of United 
States bonds in the manner provided in sec- 
tion four of the Act approved June twen- 
tieth. eighteen hundred and seventy-four, Is 
hereby authorized for that purpose to de- 
posit lawful money with the Treasurer of 
the United States and, with the consent 
of the Comptroller of the Currency and the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
to withdraw a proportionate amount of 
bonds held as security for its circulating 
notes in the order of such deposits; and in 



like manner and effect any such associa- 
tion desiring to withdraw any of its cir- 
culating notes, secured by the deposit of 
bonds other than bonds of the United 
States, may make such withdrawal at any 
time by the deposit of lawful money or 
national bank notes with the Treasurer of 
the United States, and upon such deposit 
a proportionate share of the bonds so de- 
posited may be withdrawn: Provided, That 

the provisions of this section shall not 
apply to United States bonds called for 
redemption by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. nor to withdrawal of circulating notes 
In consequence thereof." 

Sec. 6. That section fifty-one hundred 
and seventy-two of the Revised Statutes 
be. and the same is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

"Sec. 5172. In order to furnish suitable 
notes for circulation, the Comptroller of 
the Currency shall, under the direction 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, cause 
plates and dies to be engraved, in the 
best manner to guard against counterfeit- 
ing and fraudulent alterations, and shall 
have printed therefrom, and numbered, 
such quantity of circulating notes, in blank, 
of the denominations of five dollars, ten 
dollars, twenty dollars, fifty dollars, one 
hundred dollars, five hundred dollars, one 
thousand dollars, and ten thousand dollars, 
as may be required to supply the asso- 
ciations entitled to receive the same. Such 
notes shall state upon their face that they 
will be redeemed by the United States in 
lawful money upon presentation at the 
Treasury. This pledge shall be certified 
by the written or engraved signatures of 
the Treasurer and Register, and by the 
imprint of the seal of the Treasury. They 
shall also express upon their face the 
promise of the association receiving the 
same to pay on demand, attested by the 
signature of the president or vice-presi- 
dent and cashier. Upon request of any na- 
tional banking association the Comptroller 
of the Currency, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, shall cause to 
be prepared circulating notes In blank, 
registered and countersigned, as provided 
by law, to an amount equal to fifty per 
centum of the capital stock of such asso- 
ciation; such notes to be deposited in the 
Treasury or the sub- Treasury of the United 
States nearest the place of business of the 
associatibn making the request, and to be 
held for such association, subject to the 
order of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
for their delivery as provided by law." 

Sec. 7. That circulating notes of na- 
tional banking associations, when present- 
ed to the Treasury for redemption, as 
provided In section three of the Act ap- 
proved June twentieth, eighteen hundred 
and seventy-four, shall be redeemed in law- 
ful money of the United States. 

Sec. 8. That national banking associa- 
tions located outside of reserve or central 
reserve cities, which are now required by 
law to keep a reserve equal to fifteen per 
centum of their deposit liabilities, shall 
hereafter hold at all times at least two- 
thirds of such reserve in lawful money. 
The provisions of section fifty-one hundred 
and ninety-one of the Revised Statutes, 
with reference to the reserves of national 
banking associations, shall not apply to 
deposits of public moneys by the United 
States in designated depositaries. 



The Fowler Bill. 

The Fowler Bill provides for the 
issue of a credit currency, the gradual 
retirement of the bond-secured currency, 
conversion, of the greenbacks into gold 
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certificates, and the use of business 
methods in the deposit and withdrawal 
of public funds placed with the banks. 
It also provides for insuring deposits, 
and permits national banks to do a sav- 
ings bank and trust company business. 

A bill to establish a simple and scientific 
monetary system, founded upon gold, guar- 
anteed bank notes, and silver, with uniform 
banking and bank reserves in gold coin or 
its equivalent; to guarantee all deposits and 
note issues; and to fix certain rules and 
regulations whereby the financial operations 
of the Government shall cease to be a dis- 
turbing factor in our trade and commerce. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, that, upon 
the passage of this act, the Comptroller 
of the Currency shall immediately proceed 
to designate such cities in the United 
States, including the District of Columbia. 
Arizona and New Mexico, for the location 
of bank note redemption agencies,’ num- 
bering them consecutively, as will practi- 
cally bring every national banking associa- 
tion within twenty-four hours of some one 
of such agencies: Provided, however, that 

the twenty-four-hour rule shall only ap- 
ply where the railroad facilities are good 
and that the number of such agencies 
shall not exceed the requirement of bring- 
ing all national banks practically within 
twenty- four hours of some one of such 
agencies. 

Sec. 2. That within thirty days after the 
designation of the cities for the location 
of the bank note redemption agencies, every 
national bank, with the approval of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, shall select 
one of the cities so designated as the 
place for its bank note redemption agency, 
and thereupon the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency shall notify all the national banks 
to meet at their respective bank note re- 
demption agency cities on a given day, and 
at a designated place, for the purpose 
of organizing the several bank note redemp- 
tion agencies. Each bank shall be entitled 
to only one vote, which shall be cast by an 
officer of the bank who has been duly au- 
thorized by a vote of the board of directors 
thereof. 

Sec. 3. That the association of all the 
national banks clearing or redeeming their 
notes at any one of the cities so desig- 
nated shall be known as "the (insert 

number) Bank Note Redemption District." 

Sec. 4. That all the national banks of 
each of the bank note redemption districts 
so constituted shall organize themselves into 

an association to be known as "the 

(Insert number) Bank Note Redemption Dis- 
trict," by electing a board of managers, con- 
sisting of seven members who shall serve, 
according to the number of votes received, 
respectively, for seven, six, five, four, three, 
two and one years, and by adopting a set 
of by-laws for the proper conduct of their 
business. 

Sec. 5.' That every year thereafter on the 
first Monday in May all the national banks 
of each of the bank note redemption dis- 
tricts aforesaid shall elect one member to 
its board of managers to succeed to the 
vacancy caused by the expiration of the 
term of the retiring member, and such new- 
ly elected member shall serve for a period 
of seven years. In case a vacancy occurs 
in said board of managers by death or res- 
ignation the board of managers shall fill the 
same until the next annual election, when 
some one shall be elected to fill the unex- 
pired term. In the election of all members 
to the board of managers each bank shall 



vote as prescribed in section two of this 

Sec. 6. That the board of managers of 
each bank note redemption district, so se- 
lected, shall appoint one of their number 
to act as chairman for the ensuing year, 
who shall thereupon become a deputy comp- 
troller of the currency, and shall give his 
entire time to the bank note redemption dis- 
trict, and shall receive as compensation 
therefor $6,000 per annum, payable $600 
monthly; and in case of any bank failure 
in his bank note redemption district the 
chairman of said board of managers shall 
act as receiver thereof without any addi- 
tional compensation therefor. 

Sec. 7. That each chairman of a board 
of managers, subject to the direction of 
the board, shall succeed to all the authority 
of the Comptroller of the 'Currency so far 
as the supervision of the banks in his par- 
ticular bank note redemption district is 
concerned, and all the decisions of the 
courts affecting the office of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency shall be applicable 
to the conduct of the chairman of the re- 
spective bank note redemption districts. But 
for the purpose of securing a uniform sys- 
tem of bank reports, all the national banks 
shall make reports to the Comptroller of the 
Currency as now provided by law. 

Sec. 8. That five members of said board 
of managers shall constitute a quorum to 
do business. 

Sec. 9. That each board of managers 
so selected shall have entire and sole charge 
of the organization and conduct of its bank 
note redemption agency, and without the 
suggestion of, or consultation with, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, shall select and 
direct such a number of bank examiners as 
the board may from time to time deem 
requisite for the proper supervision of the 
national banks within its redemption dis- 
trict; and thereafter all bank examinations 
under the direction of the Comptroller of 
the Currency shall cease, except when In his 
judgment the public Interests demand a 
special examination, which shall be conduct- 
ed under his direction. 

Sec. 10. That each board of managers of 
the several bank note redemption districts 
shall meet at least once every month 
throughout the year at its respective bank 
note redemption agency. The day of said 
monthly meeting shall be the second Thurs- 
day in every month, unless the board of 
managers shall, by vote, select some other 
day. 

Sec. 11. That upon the completion of the 
organizations of tne several bank note re- 
demption districts, as hereinbefore provided, 
any national bank may retire all of its pres- 
ent bond-secured note circulation by depos- 
iting with the United States Treasurer an 
amount of the present bond-secured notes 
and of lawful money, which, together, will 
be equal to its entire circulation now out- 
standing, and may thereupon take out for 
issue and circulation an amount of bank 
notes, which shall be known as "national 
bank guaranteed credit notes," equal to its 
paid-up capital without depositing United 
States bonds to secure the payment thereof 
as now provided by law: Provided, how- 

ever. that before any national bank shall 
have the right to retire its present bond- 
secured circulation and take out "national 
bank guaranteed credit notes," as In this 
section prescribed, it shall first, unless lo- 
cated in its redemption city, make arrange- 
ments with a national bank w'hich is located 
in its redemption city for the redemption of 
its bank notes In gold coin or its equivalent; 
and shall deposit In gold coin, or its equiv- 
alent, with the Treasurer of the United 
States an amount of money equal to five 
per cent, of its average deposits during the 
preceding calendar six months, and In ad- 
dition thereto an amount equal to five per 
cent, of the "national bank guaranteed 
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credit notes” It proposes to take out for is- 
sue and circulation. 

Sec. 12. That any national bank desiring 
to take out for issue and circulation an 
amount of .“national bank guaranteed credit 
notes” in excess of its paid-up capital may 
do so, provided the board of managers of 
the bank note redemption agency to which 
it belongs first gives its approval thereto. 

Sec. 13. That the “national bank guar- 
anteed credit notes” referred to in the two 
preceding sections shall be printed upon 
paper with green background or effect, and 
shall bear these words: “National bank 

guaranteed credit note. Will be redeemed 
upon demand over its own counter by the 

National Bank in gold coin, or its 

equivalent. The payment of this note is 
guaranteed by a fund deposited with the 
Treasurer of the .United States,” and such 
other words as the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency may approve. 

Sec. 14. That thereafter every national 
bank shall deposit upon the tenth days of 
January and July each year, with the 
Treasurer of the United States, an amount 
of gold coin, or its equivalent, equal to five 
per cent, of its average deposits during the 
preceding calendar six months and five per 
cent, of its “national bank guaranteed credit 
notes” taken out for issue and circulation. 

Sec. 15. That as soon as the amount of 
money deposited by the national banks with 
the Treasurer of the United States as afore- 
said shall reach the sum of $25,000,000, all 
the bonds now deposited by national banks 
to secure Government deposits shall be re- 
turned to the respective banks to which 
they belong, and from and after that date 
any national bank holding a Government de- 
posit shall pay interest thereon to the 
Treasurer of the United States at the rate 
of two per cent, per annum, the same being 
payable as follows: One per cent, on the 
first days of January and July in each year 
on the average balance during the preceding 
six months. 

Sec. 16. That any national bank which 
has taken out “national bank guaranteed 
credit notes” for issue and circulation, in 
accordance with section eleven of this act. 
shall pay to the Treasurer of the United 
States, on the first days of January and 
July of each year, one per cent, upon the 
average amount of notes in actual circula- 
tion during the preceding six months. 

Sec. 17. That the five per cent, of all de- 
posits so deposited with the United States 
Treasurer, the five per cent, of all note is- 
sues so deposited with the United States 
Treasurer, the interest paid by the na- 
tional banks upon United States Govern- 
ment deposits to the Treasurer of the United 
States, and the two per cent, paid to the 
Treasurer of the United States upon the 
“national bank guaranteed credit notes” in 
circulation shall constitute a common or 
general guarantee fund for the following 
uses and purposes, namely: 

Sec. 18. That to guarantee the payment 
of all individual deposits, all bank notes, 
all bank deposits and all Government de- 
posits without discrimination or preference, 
and to pay all the expenses incurred in any 
way in properly conducting and maintaining 
the several “bank note redemption agen- 
cies,” including the charges for the trans- 
mission of bank notes by any national bank 
to its “bank note redemption agency,” and 
all expenses of whatsoever kind incurred in 
the examinations of the banks of the re- 
spective “bank note redemption districts,” 
and all the expenses incurred by the mem- 
bers of the respective boards of managers 
in the performance of their official duties. 

Sec. 19. That primarily, and for the time 
being, eighty per cent, of the said guaran- 
tee fund shall be invested in United States 
Government bonds, bearing two per cent, 
interest. In purchasing said bonds a first 
preference shall be given to the bonds now 



deposited by national banks with the United 
States to secure the payment of the bank 
notes now outstanding, the price in all such 
cases to be the price paid by the respective 
banks for the particular bonds now held by 
them. Second preference shall be given to 
the United States two per cenL bonds, if 
any were purchased in good faith and are 
now held as security for the United States 
Government deposits. No purchases of 
bonds made by any national bank after Jan- 
uary first, 1908, shall be recognized as bona 
fide. 

Sec. 20. That the balance, or remaining 
one- fifth of the said guarantee fund at 
least, shall be kept in cash and deposited 
with the various bank note redemption 
agencies or national banks located in bank 
note redemption cities, for the purpose of 
facilitating and effecting the redemption of 
national bank notes. 

Sec. 21. That said “national bank guar- 
anteed credit notes,” issued in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act, shall be 
received at par in all parts of the United 
States in payment of taxes, excises, public 
lands and all other dues to the United 
States, including duties on imports, and also 
for all salaries and other debts and demands 
owing by the United States to individuals, 
corporations and associations within the 
United States, except interest on the public 
debt and in redemption of the national cur- 
rency. Said notes shall be received upon 
deposit and for all purposes of debt and lia- 
bility by every national banking association 
at par and without charge of whatsoever 
kind. 

Sec. 22. That any national banking as- 
sociation. situated and doing business In 
a central reserve city, or a reserve city, 
shall at all times have on hand in lawful 
money of the United States an amount 
equal to at least twenty- five per cent, of its 
“national guaranteed credit notes” in cir- 
culation; and every other national bank- 
ing association shall at all times have on 
hand In lawful money of tlie United States 
an amount equal to at least fifteen per 
cent, of its “national bank guaranteed credit 
notes” in circulation: Provided, however, 

that any national banking association sit- 
uated and doing business in a reserve city 
may keep seven and one-half per cent., or 
three-tenths, of its reserve in cash deposits 
in a central reserve city; and that every 
national banking association, situated anil 
doing business outside of a central reserve 
city or a reserve city, may keep four per 
cent., or four-fifteenths, of its lawful money 
reserve In cash deposits in a central reserve 
city, or a reserve city. 

Sec. 23. That every national bank may 
count as a part of its required reserve the 
amount it shall have deposited with the 
United States Treasurer in accordance with 
sections eleven and fourteen of this Act, an<T 
shall be entitled to receive Interest thereorr 
at the rate of one per cent, per annum, pay- 
able annually on the first day of July each 
succeeding year. 

Sec. 24. That any national bank desiring 
to wind up its affairs and go out of busi- 
ness. shall be entitled to receive back its 
advance made to said guarantee fund, less 
any deductions made because of bank fail- 
ures: Provided, however, that all the lia- 

bilities of such bank have been paid in full 
and satisfied, or an amount of lawful money 
equal thereto has been paid into the United 1 
States Treasury for that purpose, and the 
Comptroller of the Currency approves the 
repayment of said sum. 

Sec. 25. That whenever any bank failure 
occurs after the first day of January, 1909, 
one-tenth of the loss resulting therefrom 
shall be borne by the banks of the bank 
note redemption district to which the bank 
failing belongs, pro rata or according to- 
their respective deposits and note issues,, 
the same being deducted from the interest 
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due such banks upon their deposits in the 
guarantee fund, and the balance, or nine- 
tenths of the loss, shall be borne by the 
general or common guarantee fund. 

Sec. 26. That from and after the first 
day of January, 1909, no national bank shall 
pay out over its counter any bond-secured 
bank note, but shall send the same to its 
bank note redemption agency, and the bank 
note redemption agency shall forward it to 
the United States Treasury for redemption, 
cancellation and destruction. 

Sec. 27. That any national bank that shall 
count any national bank guaranteed credit 
note or notes as a part of its reserve shall 
pay into the said guarantee fund a penalty 
(tax) of ten per cent, per diem on the 
amount so counted, and any national bank 
that shall after January first, 1909, count 
any bond*secured bank note as a part of its 
reserve shall pay into the said guarantee 
fund a penalty (tax) of ten per cent, per 
diem upon the amount so counted. 

Sec. 28. That any national bank that 
has a paid-un capital of at least $100,000 
and has a surplus of at least $50,000, and 
has been in business at least five years, 
may act as guardian, administrator, exec- 
utor or trustee, in accordance with the laws 
of the State or Territory where situated or 
located, and the reserves required in all such 
cases shall be determined and fixed by the 
board of managers of the “bank note re- 
demption district” within which such bank 
is located. Alt such accounts shall be kept 
separate and apart from all other accounts. 

Sec. 29. That from and after the passage 
of this Act any national bank may accept 
savings bank accounts; but such accounts 
shall not be subject to check, but be paid 
out only on book account, and all the rec- 
ords and books shall be kept separate and 
apart from the commercial accounts of the 
bank, and the reserves required In all such 
cases, and the interest to be allowed, shall 
be determined and fixed by the board of 
managers of the “bank note redemption dis- 
trict” where such bank is located. 

Sec. 30. That all investments made for 
the benefit of the accounts referred to in 
the two preceding sections shall be under 
such rules and regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the board of managers of the 
respective agencies, subject, however, to 
any law’s that the several States may have 
passed or may pass limiting, determining 
and prescribing such investments. 

Sec. 31. That from and after the passage 
of this Act no national bank shall pay on 
any commercial account a higher rate of 
interest than two per cent, upon monthly 
balances. Nor shall time certificates be 
issued payable upon demand for a shorter 
period than three months and in no case 
shall a time certificate or a savings bank 
account be transferred or converted Into a 
commercial account. Nor shall this be ac- 
complished in any way directly or indirectly, 
and any bank that violates this section shall 
pay into the guarantee fund a penalty of 
ten per cent, upon the amount so trans- 
ferred or converted. 

Sec. 32. That the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and the deputy comptrollers, who are 
the chairmen of the boards of managers of 
tne respective "bank note reuemption dis- 
tricts,” shall meet at least every six months 
at such place as the Comptroller shall des- 
ignate. and such regular meetings shall be 
held on the second Tuesday of April and 
October in each year, unless the Comptrol- 
ler and the deputy comptrollers by vote 
select some other day and month. 

Sec. 33. That the Comptroller shall al- 
ways act as chairman of said meetings 
and. except as herein provided, shall con- 
tinue to exercise all the authority and powr- 
ers now exercised by him. The said deputy 
comptrollers shall report to the Comptroller 
all violations of law and give him such in- 



formation from time to time as he may 
call for. 

Sec. 34. That all prosecutions for viola- 
tions of the law shall be under the direction 
of the Comptroller of the Currency, and the 
said deputy comptrollers shall render him 
such assistance and services as he may re- 
quire. 

Sec. 35. That the Comptroller and the 
said deputy comptrollers, the chairmen of 
the several boards of managers of the 
“bank note redemption districts,” shall 
have the direction and control of the guar- 
antee fund so far as it may be necessary 
to use it to facilitate and effect the re- 
demption of the national bank notes at the 
several agencies and shall have power to 

determine in what securities said guaran- 
tee fund shall be invested, if at any time 
it shall be necessary to purchase other and 
additional securities than the United States 
Government two per cent, bonds now out- 
standing, as herein provided. 

Sec. 36. That from and after the date 

that said guarantee funds shall amount to 
the sum of $25,000,000 the United States 
Government shall deposit from day to day 
all its receipts from whatever source re- 
ceived in such national banks as it may 
select: Provided, however, that after the 

first day of January, 1909, it shall not have 
and keep on deposit In any one national 
bank an amount of money greater than 
fifty per cent, of the capital thereof. 

Sec. 37. That from and after the date 

that said guarantee fund shall amount to 
the sum of $25,000,000 all debts and obliga- 
tions of whatsoever kind owing to the 
United States Government, including stamp 
sales. Internal revenues and duties on im- 
ports, may be paid by check and draft 
given by any national bank or by draft 
accepted, or check certified by any national 
bank, and all debts or obligations owing by 
the United States to others shall be paid 
by check or draft upon some national bank 
which is a United States depository, or upon 
the Treasury or one of the sub-Treasuries 
of the United States, at the option of the 
Government. 

Sec. 38. That if the five per cent, guar- 
antee fund shall not amount to sufficient 
by January first, 1909, to purchase all the 
United States Government two per cent, 
bonds held by the banks, the United States 
Government shall use so much of its de- 
posits then held by the banks as may be 
necessary to purchase the balance upon the 
same terms as prescribed in section 19 of 
this Act, and the bonds so purchased shall 
remain in the United States Treasury to be 
taken up from time to time as the said 
guarantee fund increases: Provided, how- 

ever, that not more than $200,000,000 of the 
money in the Treasury outside of said guar- 
antee fund, and held by the banks, shall be 
used for such purpose. 

Sec. 39. That whenever the accumula- 
tions from said guaranty fund, arising from 
the interest on said bonds, and interest 
upon any part of said fund deposited with 
national banks, the interest on Government 
deposits, and the tax upon the national bank 
guaranteed credit notes, shall reach $25,000,- 
000. after paying ail the expenses, as pro- 
vided in section eighteen, and meeting any 
losses due to bank failures, the excess re- 
maining over and above said $25,000,000 on 
each succeeding first dav of January shall 
be paid in gold coin into the reserve fund 
of the United States Treasury until the 
amount of gold coin therein shall be $346,- 
000,000, W’hereupon all the United States 
notes outstanding shall be converted into 
gold certificates, and thereafter no national 
bank shall hold a United States note as part 
of its reserves, nor shall the Government 
of the United States thereafter pav out a 
United States note, but they shall be can- 
celed and destroyed. 
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Sec. 40. That all Acts or parts of Acts 
Inconsistent with the provisions of this Act 
are hereby repealed. 



Editorial Note. — Both these bills 
were received so near the date of pub- 
lication of The Bankers Magazine 
that extended comment upon them is 
impossible. 

The Aldrich Bill is extremely vicious 
in principle in that it still further in- 
volves commercial banking with fixed 
investments. The true basis of bank 
notes— and of other bank credits — is 
commercial paper. 

The Aldrich Bill if it becomes a 
law will work in favor of the large 
cities where the banks have considerable 
amounts of stocks and bonds, and 
against the country banks whose assets 
consist chiefly of commercial paper. 

The Aldrich Bill would be in the 
interests of bond syndicates, enabling 
them to market their securities to 
greater advantage (to themselves). 

Furthermore, the tax which Senator 
Aldrich proposes for his emergency 
currency is so high as to make the new 
notes of no use to legitimate commercial 
operations where six per cent, is the 
ruling rate, but they would help out 
Wall Street speculators who often pay 
much higher rates on call loans. 

The Aldrich Bill is further objection- 
able in placing the regulation of the 
issue of the emergency currency in the 
hands of a board of Government officials 
instead of allowing an automatic regu- 
lation by the banks or clearing-houses. 

The whole measure would work in 
favor of Wall Street and against the 
West and South, where an emergency 
currency is really needed. 

The Fowler Bill is correct in prin- 
ciple, providing for a genuine credit 
currency. There will, however, be dif- 
ference of opinion as to some of its de- 
tails, such as insuring deposits, and 
extending trust company and savings 
bank privileges to national banks. 



CURIOSITIES OF THE LATE 
MONEY SQUEEZE. 

O NE of the bankers in a central 
reserve city was asked “Where 
is all the currency gone?” The 
answer was: “Well, I think the coun- 
try banks have got the most of it. I 
know a country bank with average de- 
posits of $60,000. This bank now has 
$40,000 in cash and the directors are 
sleeping in the bank every night guard- 
ing it.” • 



A St. Louis bank received in the reg- 
ular course of business a draft on a 
firm in Texas for collection from one of 
its regular customers. In due time the 
draft was returned with the following 
notation : 

“We shall not present this item. We 
will not harass our customers at this 
time.” 



RAILWAY PUBLICITY. 

T HE Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany announces that it will con- 
tinue the policy inaugurated 
some time ago of furnishing to the 
public prompt and accurate informa- 
tion of interest relative to its affairs, 
and that Mr. Ivy L. Lee, who retires 
from the firm of Parker and Lee (who 
have hitherto acted for the company in 
this capacity), entered the service of 
the company January 1, 1908, and will 
have particular charge of this work. 



THE WOMAN DEPOSITOR AGAIN. 

44TSN'T my check good in this bank?” 
X “It isn't good, ma'am, until 
you sign it.” 

“Oh, bother! Didn't you notice I 
inclosed my calling card with it?” 
“Yes, ma'am. But it is not the same 
thing.” 

“Such a nuisance! Then I suppose 
I can’t get my money?” 

“You can get it by signing the 
check.” 

“How can I? My secretary who does 
all my signing is away on her vaca- 
tion !” — The Business Monthly. 
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HER CONFIDENCE RESTORED. 

S HE was a little old lady, so little 
and so old that with considerate 
friends she would never, never 
have been allowed alone in the hurried 
throng on the busy streets. She was 
such an old little lady that she had 
only just learned that there had been 
trouble in the banks, and she had made 
such haste as she could to be sure that 
her money — all the money she had 
saved — was safe. 

“Have you got my money ?” she 
asked tremulously when she finally 
reached the teller’s window. 

“How much did you have?" asked 
the teller kindly. No one could help 
being kind to such a little old lady. 

“Twenty-five dollars,” she answered. 
“Two tens and a five. I didn’t wish to 
take it out,” she continued apologetical- 
ly, “but I should feel better if you 
could just let me see it.” 

So they showed her carefully “two 
tens and a five.” Her faded eyes bright- 
ened, and with a grateful “Thank you,” 
she left, every line of her bent little 
figure showing happy contentment and 
confidence, for she had seen her money. 
— Xerr York Times . 



COMING HIS WAY. 

UT SEE that Moneybags has come 
JL forward with a half-million to 
help out in this financial trou- 
ble.” 

“Yes, but if he wished to relieve the 
trouble any why did he wait so long?” 
“Well, you see, he wanted to be sure 
the tide was coming in before casting 
his bread on the waters.” — Judge . 



A LEAP YEAR SCHEME. 

S TELLA — “How did she catch that 
Wall Street fellow?” 

Bella — “Asked him what it 
meant to squeeze the shorts.” — New 
York Sun, 



A CURRENT QUESTION. 

UTT E is worth millions,” said one 
X X Wall Street man. 

“Currency,” asked the 
other, “or clearing-house certificates?” 
— Washington Star. 



MR. DOOLEY'S FINANCIAL 
PROBLEMS. 

U'T'jr on’y raison Congress goes on 
X an’ nobody cares is that it 
niver dales with subjicts that 
anny wan else iver talks about onless 
they are in dhrink. Who iver heerd iv 
two sensible men discussin’ th’ river an’ 
harbor bill — or wan sensible woman ? 
Did you an’ ye’er wife iver set down at 
night an’ debate th’ pension system or 
free rural delivery, great subjicks that 
ivry day . f ’r three months will sind 
Congress to th’ flure? No, sir. That’s 
th* raison why we can put up with 
governraints, because they’re always 
kept busy attindin’ to matthers iv no 
importance. Annything that’s import- 
ant enough to need attindence I’ll niver 
pass over to a collection iv lawyers fr’m 
th’ rural disthricks. Whin ye see me 
with me face convulsed in passion an’ 
anger gleamin’ fr’m me eye, ‘tis not 
about th’ railroad situation I’m thinkin’, 
but about me tight shoes. Whin ye 
see me with me head bowed in thought, 
it’s not wondhrin’ about th’ threeasury 
surplus I am, but meditatin’ on how 
I’m goin’ to raise th’ money f’r th’ 
monthly rent.” — P. F . Dunne, “Mr. 
Dooley in American Magazine. 



WILL NOT WALK THE FLOOR. 

44 T SUPPOSE your financial re- 
X verses will keep you walking the 
floor ?” 

“Worse than that,” answered Mr. 
Jonah Jones. “It looks as if I wouldn’t 
be able to rent a floor.” — Washington 
Herald. 
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DIFFERENT KINDS OF “SHAKES.” 

W HEN you have money your 
friends are all anxious to 
shake you by the hand, but 
when it is all gone they will shake you 
altogether. — Philadelphia Record. 



THE PRESIDENT BORROWED IT. 

W IFE — “Haven't you any change 
about you?" 

Husband — “No, my dear. 
This morning the president of my bank 
borrowed my last quarter." — Life. 



POVERTY AND WEALTH. 

H ONEST poverty ranks as high 
with some people as dishonest 
wealth does with some others. — 
Chicago News. 



THE POET’S INEXPERIENCE. 

T HE man who immortalized the old 
oaken bucket probably had never 
gone up against a bucket-shop. 
— Cincinnati Times-Star. 



TRUE WORDS OF A STATESMAN. 

S ENATOR BAILEY has at last 
uttered a sublime truth. He de- 
clares that Congress does not 
understand the financial question. St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat . 



A MODEL CURRENCY SYSTEM. 

K NICKER— “What is your idea of 
a model currency system?" 
Bocker — “One by which the 
waiter won’t be able to bring you 
change for his tip. — New York Sun . 



A HOLIDAY PROBLEM. 

E UCLID was trying a problem pro- 
pounded by his wife. 

“The cost of my present to 
her this year is to the cost of her pres- 
ent to me last year as 98 cents is to 
what?" 



Giving it up, he returned to the bank 
statement for light reading. — New York 
Sun . 



REPUBLICAN DEFEAT ASSURED. 

I F the Republican bosses insist on 
passing the Wall Street measure 
known as the Aldrich Bill, they 
will put a burden upon the party that 
will lead to defeat in the coming Presi- 
dential campaign. 



THE TAIL AND THE DOG. 

W ALL STREET speculation con- 
stitutes but a small fraction 
of the business of the coun- 
try. If the Wall Street currency 
scheme known as the Aldrich Bill be- 
comes a law, it will be a case of the 
tail wagging the dog. 



bond Market enlarged. 

I F the Aldrich Bill becomes a law, 
the bond market will be consider- 
ably enlarged. Syndicates that 
subscribe for large blocks of state, mu- 
nicipal and railway bonds can work 
them off on banks, which can, in turn, 
use them as security for bank notes. 
This is a fine scheme for the Wall Street 
syndicates, but where do the people 
come in? 



THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 

E ducation of the public mind 

on the currency question is the 
great need of the time. — New 
York Journal of Commerce and Com- 
mercial Bulletin. 

If this work had been done by the 
bankers' associations and other business 
organizations years ago, the present un- 
satisfactory currency system would 
have been improved before now; and 
the passage of a measure like the Aid- 
rich Bill would not be possible if the 
people knew what their representatives, 
were doing. 
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NATIONAL CITY BANK, NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 



R EFERENCE has already been 
made in these pages to the open- 
ing of the new building of the 
National City Bank of New Rochelle. 
N. Y., which took place in September 
last. Some views of the new building 



(now president of the First National 
Bank of Mt. Vernon, N. Y.), vice- 
president, and George F. Flandreaux, 
cashier. On May 21, 1901, Henry M. 
Lester, up to that time a manufacturer 
of hats in New York, became presi- 
dent, and has occupied the office since. 




The Officers’ Quarters, National City Bank, New Rochelle, N. Y, 

are shown herewith which indicate how Mr. Lester is an old resident of New 
thoroughly the bank is equipped for Rochelle, and his success with the City 
carrying on its business. Bank is shown by the growth of its de- 

This bank began business as a state posits from $169,488, when he became 
institution in 1899, with a capital of president, to $1,900,000 at the opening 
$50,000 and surplus of $5,000. The of the new building. The capital has 
officials were: Col. Herman Henne- been increased to $200,000 and the 

berger, president; C. F. McClellan surplus has grown to over $100,000. 
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The New Building. 




The Vault 

NATIONAL CITY BANK, NEW ROCHELLE. N. Y. 
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The Ladies’ Room. 




The Main Banking Room. 



NATIONAL CITY BANK, NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
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• WE ENTER OUR SIXTY-SECOND YEAR. 



'T'HE BANKERS MAGAZINE 
this month enters upon its sixty- 
second year. We think that in 
this day of ephemeral literature and 
short-lived publications, our continued 
growth and prosperity after a life cov- 
ering the space of two generations is 
noteworthy, and we take a little pardon- 
able pride in our lusty old age. 

There have been mighty changes in 
the political, industrial and financial 
life of the United States and of the 
world since The Bankers Magazine 
was established in Baltimore in 1846, 
by I. Smith Homans, who continued to 
conduct the publication until his death 
in 1874. 

Since 1852 the publication office of 
The Bankers Magazine has been in 
New York. There have been few 
changes in ownership during the long 
history of the magazine. From the 
first its policy has been conservative, 
but progressive. For this reason and 
on account of its strong editorial super- 
vision it has for many years been con- 
sidered the leading publication of its 
class in this country. 

The Bankers Magazine has lived 
through the period of civil strife which 



tore the land asunder. It has lived 
through several financial panics and 
periods of industrial depression. It has 
seen many experiments advocated and 
made in the country’s finances, some of 
them successful, others not so success- 
ful. It has witnessed the establishment 
of the National Banking Law and the 
subsequent marvelous growth in our 
banking system, coincident with the 
great development of the country’s re- 
sources and its growth in population 
and international prestige. It has 
seen great expansion in the nation’s 
trade and commerce, both internal and 
world-wide. It has entered this 
Twentieth Century of great opportunity 
and bright prospects full of vigor and 
optimism. 

To-day The Bankers Magazine is 
renewing its youth. It is sixty-two 
years young , not old. We are not con- 
tent to rest on our splendid record of 
past achievements. With the co-opera- 
tion of our friends, some o # f whom have 
been subscribers and readers for more 
than half the term of our existence, we 
purpose to keep on growing bigger, 
stronger and more helpful to the finan- 
cial community year by year. 
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New York, Jan. 3, 1908. 

R ECOVERY From the Disasters 
of October and November, at 
least in part, is the story to be 
told of the last month of 1907. The 
year just ended will long be memorable 
as a year of desolation and wreckage. 
That the results of the panic were less 
drastic than they were is very satisfac- 
tory evidence that a genuine substantial 
prosperity has existed. Speculation has 
travelled at a swifter pace, but there has 
nevertheless been a rapid increase in 
actual and legitimate wealth. 



house banks reported a deficit of $54,- 
103,600. At the close of the year the 
deficit was down to $20,170,350. For 
ten consecutive weeks a deficit in the 
reserve has been reported, a length of 
time for which there can be found no 
precedent. 

An interesting comparison may be 
made between tl\e first and second 
halves of this ten-week period. The 
weeks from October 19 to November 23 
cover the period when the situation was 
most discouraging, while from Novem- 
ber 23 to December 28 affairs were to 



Loans 

Deposits 

Specie 

Legal tenders . 
Total reserve . 
Surplus reserve 



• Deficit. 



October 19. 
$1,076,846,300 
1,025,711,400 
206,353,300 
62,257,200 
267,610,500 
11,182,650 



November 23. 
$1,187,998,400 
1,079,818,800 

168.799.100 
47,052,000 

215.851.100 
•64,103,600 



December 28. 
$1,147,694,400 
1,050,925,400 
187,874.300 
54,686,700 
242,561,000 
•20,170,350 



Oct. 19 to Nov. 23. Nov. 23 to Dec. 28. 

Loans Increase $111,152,100 Decrease $40,304,000 

Deposits Increase 54,107,400 Decrease 28,893,400 

Specie Decrease 36,554,200 Increase 19,075,200 

Legal tenders Decrease 15,205,200 Increase 7,634.700 

Total reserve Decrease 51,759,400 Increase 26,709,900 

Surplus reserve Decrease 65,286,250 Increase 33,933,250 



During the past month there was a 
gradual readjustment of conditions in 
the direction of normal, but the lost 
ground is being recovered only slowly. 
The banks of New York and other cities 
have continued their policy of holding 
back currency, resorting to the use of 
checks payable only through the clear- 
ing-house. The currency situation has 
improved very much, however, and the 
premium on currency has almost entire- 
ly disappeared. 

The bank condition in New York has 
been improving continuously since No- 
vember 23. On that date the clearing- 



a greater or less extent improving. In 
the first table are shown the loans, 
deposits, reserves and surplus or deficit 
on the dates mentioned: 

It is apparent from this exhibit that 
the recovery in the last five weeks has 
not been nearly so rapid as was the de- 
cline in the first five weeks. It will be 
observed that loans and deposits in- 
creased in the first half of the ten-week 
period and decreased in the second half, 
while the cash reserves followed the 
opposite course. This is more clearly 
shown in the accompanying compari- 
son. 
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Right in the midst of the panic loans 
were increased $111,000,000 and de- 
posits $54,000,000, but since November 
23 they have been reduced $40,000,000 
and nearly $29,000,000, respectively. 
In the first half of the period nearly 
$52,000,000 in cash reserves was lost, 
but little more than one-half of which 
has since been recovered. The surplus 
reserve of $11,000,000 was changed to 
a deficit of $54,000,000 — a loss of 
$65,000,000. Since November 23 the 
deficit has been reduced nearly $34,000,- 
000. In the replenishing of the re- 
serves and surplus therefore the pace 
has been only about one-half as fast as 
the previous depletion. 

For a long time to come a study of 
the banking statistics of the country 
will no doubt attract every careful 
student df the causes and results of the 
recent panic. The Comptroller of the 



States. But the national banks in New 
York City alone suffered a decline in 
their specie and legal-tender holdings 
of nearly $42,000,000, the total falling 
from $218,786,132 to $177,093,821. In 
six cities, including New York, the loss 
in specie and legal tenders between the 
dates mentioned exceeded $78,000,000, 
as shown below: 

That there was an enormous shift- 
ing of funds from centres where money 
is usually most needed to out-of-town 
banks has been very well known, and 
the national bank returns simply con- 
firm prior evidence. From the national 
banks in the three central reserve cities 
$59,582,182 was withdrawn. The de- 
crease in the forty other reserve cities 
was $27,704,019, but $18,447,914 of 
this amount came from the three cities, 
Boston, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 
The total decrease for the forty-three 



August 22. December 3. Decrease. 

New York $218,786,132 $177,093,821 $41,692,311 

Chicago 66,138,603 54,023,802 12,114,801 

St. Louis 26,821,806 21,046,736 5,776,070 

Boston 22,076,089 16,984,410 5,091,679 

Philadelphia 26,203,204 18,018,682 8,184,522 

Pittsburgh 21,510,764 16,339,051 5.171,713 



Six cities * $381,536,598 $303,506,502 $78,030,096 



Currency, by issuing a call for state- 
ments from the national banks for De- 
cember 3, 1907, has furnished the first 
as well as the best opportunity for in- 
vestigating the banking situation 
throughout the country. The published 
statements show very clearly that the 
national banks of the United States ma- 
terially strengthened their reserves at 
a time when the currency strain was the 
severest. 

Comparing aggregates, the results do 
not in every case appear serious. For 
instance, between August 22, the date 
of the last previous call, and December 
3, the specie holdings of all the nation- 
al banks fell from $531,107,750 to 
$509,685,278— a loss of only about 
$21,000,000. In the same time the 
legal tenders held were reduced from 
$170,515,782 to $151,099,458— a loss 
of $19,000,000. The total loss in cash 
reserves was less than $41,000,000. That 
was for all the banks in the United 



reserve cities was a little more than 
$87,000,000 and all but about $9,000,- 
000 was lost in six cities. A number of 
reserve cities gained in reserves, while 
in the states outside of the reserve 
cities increases are almost uniformly 
shown. The following summary shows 
the changes in specie and legal tender 
reserves for all sections of the county: 

The drawing down of reserves in the 
New York banks represented in the 
clearing-house between the dates most 
nearly corresponding to those for which 
the national bank figures are given, Au- 
gust 24 and November 30, amounted to 
$54,240,100, or $12,000,000 more than 
the decrease reported by the national 
banks. 

The supply of money is still the 
prominent issue. Both in quantity and 
in quality there has never been a time 
when the currency now in use in this 
country has been surpassed. Since 
1892 the money in circulation has been 
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August St. 


December 8. 




Centra) Reserve Cities 

Other Reserve Cities 


1311,746,541 

190,304,237 


$252,164,359 

162,000,218 


Decrease.. 


. . .$59,582,182 
... 27,704,019 


Total Reserve Cities 


$502,050,778 


$414,764,677 


Decrease. 


...$87,280,201 


New England States 

Eastern States 

Southern States 

Middle States 

Western States 

Pacific States 

Island Possessions 


$20,111,614 

65,947,032 

34,010,145 

54,604,293 

21.474,098 

13,090,928 

334,646 


$22,066,279 
63,095.588 
44,769,772 
65,081 ,449 
31,031,728 
18.669.526 
315,866 


Increase. . 

5k 

45 

Decrease.. 


... $1,954,665 
. . 7,048,506 

... 10,759,627 
... 11,477,166 
. . . 9,557,630 
. . . 5,568.598 

18,780 


Total States 


$199,572,766 


( $246,020,158 


* Increase.. 


...$46,447,402 



increased about $1,600,000,000. In Treasury and total stock of money 
the last two years the increase has been monthly since August last, 
over $540,000,000. The annual in- More than $200,000,000 has been 
crease since 1892 is shown as follows: added to the stock of money since Octo- 

In 1907 the estimated amount of gold ber 31. About $80,000,000 was in na- 
in circulation was reduced $135,000,000 tional bank notes and $115,000,000 in 
to correct previous errors of long stand- gold. The monthly increase in gold 
ing. While the total circulation actu- and national bank notes during the last 
ally increased $330,000,000 in 1907- three months of 1907. is shown in table 
the deduction makes the nominal in- at top of next page, 
crease only $195,000,000. The total The two principal sources of gain in 
circulation on December 31, 1907, was our currency for years have been gold 
$3,078,989,298, as compared with $1,- and national bank notes. In the last 
610,683,874 on December 31, 1892, an fifteen years $953,000,000 of gold and 
increase of $1,468,000,000 without $516,000,000 of national bank notes 
making allowance for the $135,000,000 have gone into our stock of money, 
deducted from the 1907 estimate. Nearly $320,000,000 gold and $150,- 

The changes in the money supply in 000,000 national bank notes were add- 
the last two months have been without ed since 1905. The increase in these 
precedent. The table at foot of this two forms of money since 1892 is shown 
page shows the circulation, net cash in in second table on next page. 





Money in Circulation. 




Money in Circulation. 


December 31. 


i 

! Amount 

! 


Increase 


December 31. 


Amount 


Increase 




for Year 




for Year 


1892 


. $1,610,683,874 


$21,902,145 


1900 


$2,173;251,879 


$192,853,709 


1883 


. 1,729,018,266 


118,334.392 


1901 


2,250,627,990 


77,376,111 


1804 


. 1,626,568,622 


*102,449,644 


1902 


2,348,700,901 


98,tr72,9ll 


1895 


. 1,579,206,724 


* 47.361.898 


1908 


2,466,345,897 


117,644,996 


1896 


. 1,650,223.400 


71,016,676 


1904 


2,569,621,125 


103,275^28 


1897 


1,721,100,640 


70,877.240 j 


1905 


2,671,. F 43,571 


101,922,446 


18B8 


. 1,897,301,412 


176*200,772 


1906 


2,883.900,328 


212.366.757 


1899 


., 1,980,398,170 


83,096,768 


1907 


3,078,989,298 


330,088,970 



* Decrease. 



1907 


Money in 
Circulation 


IVet Cash in 
U. S. Treasury 


Total Stock of 
Money in U. S. 


August 31 


$2,789,201,620 


$333,855,058 


$3,123,056,673 


September 30 


2.805,864,374 


828,834,075 


a, 134,688,449 


October 31 


2,876,368.696 


272,408,215 


3,148,776.911 


November 30 


3,008,241,583 


260,823,475 


3,269,066,068 


December 31 


3,078.989,298 


270,234,082 


3,849,223,380 
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Gold in 


Increase 


National Bank 


Increase 




Country. 


for Month. 


Notes Outstanding. 


for Month. 


October 31 


$1,489,742,845 


$6,773,135 


$609,980,466 


$5,993,352 


November 30 


1,. 561, 714,719 


71,971,874 


656,218,166 


46,237,730 


December #1 


1,604,530,493 


42,815,774 


690,130,896 


33,912,699 




Gold. 


National Bank Notes. 














Amount. 


Increase for Year. 


Amount. 


Increase for Year. 


1892 


$651,330,782 


♦ $85,515,168 


$174,404,424 


$1,325,839 


1891 


666,906,590 


15.575,828 


208,538,844 


34,134.420 


1894 


625,107,730 


• #1,798.860 


200,605.710 


♦ 1,933.134 


1895 


597,927,254 


♦27.180,470 


213,716,973 


7,111,263 


1898 


692,947 212 


95,019,958 


235,668,118 


21,946,145 


1897 


745,037,596 


52,090,384 


229,014,641 


♦ 6,648,477 


1898 


949,526,013 


204,488,417 


243,817,870 


14.803^229 


1890 


1,016,009,857 


66,483,844 


246,277,223 


2,459,353 


1900 


1,108,541,829 


92.531,972 


340,141.175 


93,863,952 


1901 


1,176,172,153 


67,630,324 


360,289,726 


20,148,551 


1902 


1,240,876,715 


70,704,562 


884.929,784 


24,640,058 


1903 


1,314,0 '2,524 


67,745,809 


423,103,018 


40,233,234 


1904 


1,345,952,535 


31,330.011 


464,794,150 


39,631,138 


1905 


1,419,943,124 


73,990,589 


540.914,347 


70,120,191 


1906 


1,587,018,385 


167.075,261 


596,102.469 


65.248,122 


1907 


1,604,530,493 


152.612,108 


690,130,895 


93,968,426 



* Decrease. 



As to the general situation there is fell below 200,000,000 shares and were 
abundant evidence of curtailment and 88,000,000 less than in 1906 and $68,- 
contraction in business. Improvement 000,000 less than in 1905, while some- 
is looked for, but few believe that there what larger than in the troubled years 
is to be an immediate return of activity of 1903 and 1904. The sales of bonds, 
such as made the wheels whirl for so in 1907 were the smallest in years, be- 
many years. The reduction in produc- ing only $525,000,000, as compared 
tion of iron has been extensive. That with $665,000,000 in 1906 and over 
is only one illustration. $1,000,000,000 in each of the years 

Measured by the volume of transac- 1905 and 1904. It is noticeable, how- 
tions recorded, the New York Stock Ex- ever, that the bond transactions have 
change has been an exceedingly dull increased considerably since the panic,, 
place during a large part of the year, and in the last two months of the year 
Even prior to the panic of October the exceeded $131,000,000, as against only 
operations at the Exchange made a $85,000,000 in 1906. The recent re- 
much smaller aggregate than in either covery in prices of bonds indicates that 
1905 or 1906. In the last two months investors are again entering that in- 

of the year the sales of stocks were vestment field. The following table 

only about 22,000,000 shares, as com- shows the stock and bond sales at the 

pared with 40,000,000 shares in 1906 New York Stock Exchange in the last 

and with 58,000,000 shares in 1905. five years with the sales for the last two 
For the full year the sales of stocks months of the year stated separately: 





Stocks. 


Bonds. 




Year. 


November and 
December Shares. 


Year 

Shares. 


November and 
December. 


Year . 


1903 


26,000,000 


161,000,000 


1 

$115,000,000 


$084,000,000 


1904 


60,000,000 


187.000,000 


833,000,000 


1,030,000,000 


1905.. 


58.000.000 


286,000,000 


14^,000,000 


1.033,000.000 


1906 


40,000,000 


286.000,000 


85,000,000 


665,000,000 


1907 


22,000,000 


198,000,000 


131.000,000 


525,000.000 
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As to the decline that has taken place 
in security values, it is not necessary 
to speak at length. F rora the slaughter 
in prices witnessed in October and No- 
vember there has been some recovery, 
but the quotations of stocks at the close 
of the year make a sorry showing as 
compared with those of a year ago. 
There is a tendency towards apprecia- 
tion, however, among the better classes 
of securities, particularly the standard 
lines of bonds. 

Some remarkable changes in prices 
of commodities are shown in a compari- 
son of ruling quotations at the end of 
1907 and of the preceding year. Wheat, 
now selling in New York at $1.06 per 
bushel, sold at about 80 cents. Corn is 
about 20 cents per bushel higher than it 
was a year ago, and is quoted at 73 
cents. Flour, which at the close of 1906 
sold at $4.85 a barrel, was quoted at the 
close of 1907 at $5.80 a barrel. Cot- 
ton also shows a substantial advance, 
although not so high as it was at the 
close of 1905. The price in 1907 was 
11.80 cents per pound, in 1906 10.65 
cents and in 1905 11. 90 cents. 

On the other side, there have been 
some notable declines in values. Cop- 
per is selling a fraction above 13 cents 
per pound. A year ago the price was 
nearly 24 cents, and at one time in 
1907 was up to 25% cents. Iron, which 
sold at $19 a ton in 1905, and at $26 
a ton in 1906, was down to $17 a ton 
on December 31, 1907. Lead and tin 
also show heavy losses in quotations. 

That the pendulum of prices which 
for a long time had been swinging up- 
ward is now moving downward, there 
is accumulative evidence not confined to 
this country alone. The record of prices 
kept by the London “Economist” for a 
number of years past shows that since 
last May the prices of commodities have 



been falling. The index number which 
at the end of May was 2,601 had fallen 
to 2,360 at the close of November and 
undoubtedly was still lower on Decem- 
ber 31. The principal variations in the 
index number since 1902 are shown in 
the following table. 

In six months the decrease in the in- 
dex number was 241, carrying it down 
to almost the exact point recorded on 
June 30, 1906. Compared with Decem- 
ber 31, 1902, however, the number is 
still 357 points above that of five years 
ago. What decline there has been, how- 
ever, was in raw materials largely, while 
the prices of food have remained at 
high figures. 

The Money Market. — While the 
money situation has been gradually im- 
proving, the year closes with rates still 
high and normal conditions far from be- 
ing restored. The large disbursements 
of money for interest and dividends in 
January would ordinarily tend to bring 
about a high rate of interest late in 
December, and considering the circum- 
stances the rates at the close of the 
year were not unreasonably high. Cur- 
rency was still commanding a premium 
on the last day of the year, but the pre- 
mium was so small as to indicate its 
early extinguishment. At the close of 
the month call money ruled at 8@18 
per cent., with the majority of loans at 
14 per cent. Banks and trust compa- 
nies were not in the market as lenders. 
Time money on Stock Exchange collat- 
eral is quoted nominally at 12 per cent, 
for thirty days, 10 per cent, for sixty 
to ninety days, and 7@8 per cent, for 
longer periods on good mixed collateral. 
For commercial paper there was little 
business and the rates nominally are 
8@8 Y 2 P er cent, for sixty to ninety 
days* endorsed bills receivable, 8 @8^ 
per cent, for first class four to six 



London Economist’s Index Number of Prices. 



Total Index 
Number. 



Total Index 
Number. 



Total Index 
Number . 



December 31, IP 02 2,003 

December 31. 1903 2.197 

Jane 30.1*04..... 2,130 

December 31, 1904 2,136 

June 30, 1905. 2,163 

December 31, 1935 . .. . 2,342 

March 31, 1906 2.306 

June 30. 1906 2,362 



September 30, 1906 2,355 

October 31, 1906 2,458 

November 30, 1906 2.501 

December 81. 1906 2,499 

January 31, 1907 2,494 

February 28, 1907 2,521 

March 31, 1907 2,516 

April 80, 1907 2,549 



May 31,1907 2,601 

June 30, 1907 2,594 

July 31, 1907 2,571 

AuuustSl, 1907 2,619 

September 30, 1907 2,457 

October 31, 1907 2,414 

November 30, 1907 2,360 
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Money Rates in New York City. 



Aug. i. 



Call loans, bankers’ balances 1 

Call loans, banks and trust companies 

Brokers’ loans on collateral, 30 to 00 days 

Brokers’ loans on collateral, 90 days to 4 

months 

Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7 months... 
Commercial paper, endorsed bills receivable, 

00 to 90 days 

Commercial paper, prime single names, 4 

to 0 months 

Commercial paper, good single names, 4 to 
0 months 



Per cent. 




0 — H 



0 — 

0 - H 
0V4-7 



Sept. 1. 
Per cent. 



2^-4 

5-4 

0-4 

04-7 



64- 



64- 

64-7 



Oct. 1. 


Nov. 1. 


Dec. 1. 


Jan. 1. 


Per cent. 
4 —0 
24- 

5^—0 

6 -4 

6 -4 

7 - 


Percent. 
6 -20 


Per cent. 
54-12 


Per cent. 
8 -18 


04 7 

04-7 

04-7 

7 - 




i2 — 


12-15 


10 - 
7 -8 


7 -74 


00 

1 

X 


7 - 


7 - 


7 -74 


00 

1 

* 


7 — 


7 - 


8 — 


9 — 



months' single names, and 9 per cent, 
and higher for good paper having the 
same length of time to run. 

New York Banks. — Since Novem- 
ber 30 the clearing-house banks have 
been contracting their loans, the reduc- 
tion in four weeks amounting to $50,- 
000,000. Deposits have also declined 



continuously, the reduction for the 
month being $32,000,000. The banks 
gained $17,000,000 specie and $7,000,- 
000 legal tender. The reserve is still 
$20,000,000 below the 25 per cent, limit, 
but the deficit was reduced nearly $33,- 
000,000 in four weeks, and promises 
soon to disappear altogether. One no- 



New York City Banks — Condition at Close op Each Week. 



Dates. Loans. 


Specie. 


Legal 

tenders. 


| Deposits. | 


gt.rA.Uui t'ircula- 1 Hearings. 

Reserve. 1 how. 


Dec. 7... $1,186,395,000 

“ 14... | 1.175.O27.900 

“ 21... 1 1,165.446,800 

“ 28... 1,147,094,400 


$173,888,700 

177.105.300 
181 ,503, UK) 

187.874.300 


$48,013,800 

40,450,000 

51,619,400 

54,686,700 


$1,074,851,400 i 
1,066,865,900 
1,059,4»4 ,OoO 
1,050,925.400 


♦$40,210,350 $65,658,100 

♦40,101,175 68,997.900 

♦31,751.000 TO.) 59,600 

♦20,170,350 71,736,600 

1 


$1,434,538.2(0 

1,305,346,800 

1,230,967,(00 

983,676,000 



* Deficit. 



Deposits and Surplus Reserve on or About the First of Each Month. 



Month. 


1906. 


1907. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


January 


$977,651,300 


$4,292,575 


$981,301,100 


$5,389,225 


February 


1,061,403,100 


11,127,625 


1,076,720,000 


12,634,100 


March 


1,029,545,000 


5,008,755 


1,038,431,800 


3,857,650 


April 


1.004.290,500 


5,131,270 


1,019,817,300 


13,131,275 


May 


1,028,683,200 


10,367,400 


1,106.183.300 


12,346,775 


June 


1,036,751.100 


6,816,025 


1,128,194,600 


12,782.450 


July 


1,049,617,000 


12,055,750 


1,092,031,700 


2,509,275 


August 


1.060,116,900 


18,892,475 


1,099,302,400 


7,473,200 


September 


1,042,057.200 


2,869,400 


1 ,046,655,800 


8.756,450 


October 


1,034,059,000 


12,540,350 


1,055, 193.7(0 


5.646,575 


November 


1,015.824.100 


3.049,775 


1,051,786,900 


♦38,838,825 


December 


998,634,700 


1,449,125 


1,083,283,300 


♦52,989,425 



1908. 



Deposits. 



$1,050,925,400 



Surfdus 
Reserve . 



♦120,170,360 



Deposits reached the highest amount, $1,224,200,000, on September 17, 1904; loans, $1,146,163,700 on 
August 5, 1905, and the surplus reserve $111,623,000 on Feb. 3, 1894. ♦ Deficit. 



Non-Member Banks— New York Clearing-House. 



Dates. 


Loans and 
Investments. 


| Deposits. 


Specie. 


Legal ten- 
der and 
bank notes. 


Deposit 
with Clear- 
ing- House 
agents. 


Deposit in 
other N. Y. 
hanks. 

1 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Sept. 28 

Oct. 5 

“ 12 

“ 19 

36 


\ 

$114,(06,400 $119,298,300 
114,765,900 120,925,800; 
114.766,800 121,221.100 
110,776,700! 115,632,900 
96,875,8001 86,321,500 


I A 

•-^NWflCO 


$6,541,400 

6.371,200 

6.776,000 

6,450,100 

5,410,500 


$10,890,600 

12,596,500 

12,521.300 

11,032,800 

9,887,300 


tun 

iiili 


*$2,730^75 

♦ 1,540,280 

♦ 1,499.576 

♦ 2,350,125 

♦ 1,880,575 



♦ Deficit. 
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Boston Banks. 



Dates. | Loans. 


Deposits . 

_ 


Specie. 


Legal 

Tenders. 


Circulation. 


Clearings. 


Nor. 30. $190,718,000 

Dec. 7 191,900.000 1 

44 U 190,638.000 

44 2! | 189.459,000 

M 28 190,056,010 

1 1 


$212,128,000 1 

214.675.000 

211.338.000 

209.425.000 

210.022.000 


114 316,000 

14.898.000 

15.055.000 

16.258.000 I 

17.187.000 


$2,847,000 

2,984,G00 

3.080.000 

3.023.000 

3.268.000 


$8,818,000 

9.215.000 

9.734.000 

10.259.000 

10.587.000 


S79.436.8C0 

132,993,100 

124.352.700 

122,921,400 

9Vo3,,200 



Philadelphia Banks. 



Dates. 


Loans. 


DeitosUs. 


Lawful Money 1 
Reserve. \ 


CHrculatUm. 


Nov. 31 


$224,247,000 


$231,228,000 


i 

$44,451,000 I 


I16.I49.UC0 


Dec. 7 


| 224,403,000 


230,198,000 


44.798.000 


1 6.793.000 


•* 14 


224,776.000 


230,514,000 


42,995,000 ( 


17.587,000 


44 21 


224.831,000 


229 509,000 


43,085,000 | 


17.912,000 


44 28 


225,122,000 


231,112,000 


43.301.000 1 


18 015.004J 



Clearings. 



$98,674,700 
133,349,300 
110,402,200 
117,909.400 
95,681 .600 



ticeable point is the increase of $20,- 
000,000 in bank circulation since No- 
vember 2. The banks now have nearly 
$72,000,000 of notes outstanding. 

Foreign Banks. — The Bank of Eng- 
land lost $7,000,000 gold in Decem- 
ber, the Bank of France $2,000,000, 
the Bank of Germany $4,000,000, and 
the Bank of Russia $23,000,000. 



Foreign Exchange. — The sterling 
exchange market was irregular during 
the month, but declined far below the 
rates ruling in November. 

Money Rates Abroad. — The Bank 
of England maintained its 7 per cent, 
rate of discount throughout the month, 
but lowered it to 6 per cent, on Janu- 
ary 2. It is noteworthy that 7 per cent. 



Gold and Silver in the European Banks. 





Nov. 1, 1907. 


Dec. I, lu07. 


Jan. 19i>8. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


England 


£31,729,252 

111,428,770 

31,649,010 

125,469,000 

45.441.000 

15.583.000 

36.107.000 
6,798,800 
3,143,333 
4,245,f 00 




£32,244.973 

108,013,931 

28.739.000 
125,265, 000 

45.689.000 

15.615.000 

38.146.000 
7,641,100 

3.422.000 

4.071.000 




£30,745,846 
107,637,853 
27.986, 010 
120. 5* '4,000 
45,759,0* 0 

15.649.000 

38.664.000 
7,648,300 
3.589,333 
3,910,000 




-Prince 

Germany 

Austria-Hungary 

Spate 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Nat. Belgium 

Sweden. 


£37.504,1* 6 

8.770.000 

5.235.000 

11.729.000 

25.637.000 
4,903.200 
5.106,500 
1.571,667 


£37,283,543 

7.965.000 
5,112, LIU 

11.607.000 

25.655.000 
4,759,600 
4,979,11)0 

1.711.000 


£36,977,204 

7.756.000 

5.376.000 

11.675.000 

25.758.000 

4.773.800 

4.780.800 
1,794,667 


Totala 








£411,588,655 


£100,456,467 | 


£408,850,004 


£99,072,243 


£402,093,332 


£98,891,471 



Foreign Exchange — Actual Rates on or about the First op Each Montb. 





Sept. 


1. 


Oct. 1. 


Nov. 1. 


Dec. 1 . 

\ 


| Jan. 1 . 


Sterling Bankers— 60 days 


4.82%- 


H 


% 


4.79 - % 


l 

I 4.81 - H 


4.79 - % 


Sight 


i.sm- 


% 


4.85% - % 


4.84%- % 


4.86%-- % 


4.84%- % 


44 44 Cables 


4.86%- 


87 


4.86%- % 


4.86%- % 


1 4.8'i %— 88 


4.85%- % 


44 Commercial long 


4.82%— 


% 


4.81%- 2 


4.7«*j— 7 >4 


| 4.7n%— 80 


4.77% 79% 


44 Docu’tary for paym’t. . . 


4.81%- 


2% 


4.81%- 2% 


4.77 -79 


! 4.78 -81 


4.7?%- 79% 


Parte— Cable transfers 


5.16%- 




5.16%- 


5.17% — 16% 


I 5.16%- % 


5.18%— 17% 


44 Bankers 4 60 days 


5.20%- 


20 


5.21%- 20% 


5.23%— 2z% 1 


5 21%- % 


5.23% -22% 


44 Bankers 4 sight 


5.16%- 




5.17%- 


5.20 — 19% 


1 5.18%- 17% 


5.19%— n% 


Swiss— Bankers 4 sight 


5.1?%— 


16% 


5.17% — 


5.21%- 20% 


5.19% 18% 


5.2< %- 20 


Berlin— Bankers’ 60 days 


04A— 


A 


94%- % 


93% — % 


93%- % 


93%- % 


44 Bankers 4 sight 


94%- 


it 


94% - 


94%— % 


94%- % 


94% — % 


Amsterdam— Bankers 4 sight 


40 A— 


% 


40 A- % 


4*Vo- % 


4CV,- % 


3912-40 


Kronors— Bankers 4 sight .... 


26% — 


% 


26%- J2 


26% — % 


28% — % 


mi- % 


Italian lire— sight 


5.15% — 




5.15%- 


5.16%- % 


5.18%— 17% 


5.18%— 20% 


_ 


- _ __ 


_ _ 


_ 


_ _ _ _ _ 





_ 
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Rates for Sterling at Close of Each Week. 



Wehk ended. 


Bankers* 


Sterling. 


6o days. 


Sight. 


Nov. 33 


4.8100 to 4.8135 


1 4.8630 to 4.8640 


Dei*. 7 


4.8075 4.8100 


4.8610 to 4.8620 
4.8535 to 4.8540 
4.8600 to 4 8610 
4.8440 to 4.8460 


“ 14 


4.7970 41 4.7980 


“ 21 


4.8010 (ft 4.8015 


“ 28 


4.7950 to 4.7975 





Cable 
transfer s. 



4.8790 <$ 4.8800 
4.87( 0 to 4.8725 
1.8070 to 4.8680 
*.8t£0 to 4.8835 
4.87UO <4 1.87 10 



Documentary 
Sterling, 
ffl (lays. 

4.79% to 4.80 4.78 fc.4.81 

4.79^4 to 4.8044 4.79 Cl 4.81 

4.79 to 4.7944 4.78 * 4.80*$ 

4.80*4 to 4.80*$ | 4.7894 to 4.81*4 
4.78*$ £ 4.78% | 4.77*4 to 4.79% 



is the highest rate named by the bank 
in twenty-four years, and that this rate 
was maintained for eight weeks, the 
longest continuous period for that rate 
in forty-one years. The money situa- 
tion abroad has generally improved. 
Discounts of sixty to ninety-day bills 
in London at the close of the month 
were 5^4 @5% per cent., against 6 l /l@ 
6y« per cent, a month ago. The open 
market rate at Paris was 4 (a 1 \/± per 
cent., against 4*4 per cent, a month 
ago, and at Berlin and Frankfort 6% 
per cent., against l@lV± per cent, a 
month ago. 



Silver. — The price of silver in Lon- 
don fell in December to the lowest 
point recorded since 1903. It declined 
from 26 ll-l6d. to 24 S-l6d., closing 
at 24%d., a net loss of l%d. for the 
month. 

National Bank Circulation. — The 
increase in bank circulation of $46,000,- 
000 in November was followed by an 
increase of $34,000,000 in December, 
making a total of $80,000,000 in two 
months. The banks have increased 
their deposits of bonds of every class 
to secure circulation, the largest in- 
crease being $13,000,000 in Panama 



Bank of England Statement and London Markets 



Sept. so. 1907. 



Circulation 

Public deposit* 

Other deposit* 

Government securities 

Other securities 

Reserve of notes and coin 

Coin and bullion 

Reserve to liabilities 

Rank rate of discount 

Price of Consols '2% per cents.) 
Price of silver per ounce 



Oct. 31. 1907. 


, iYor. 30, 1907. 


Dec. 31. 1907. 


£29,316,000 


| £27.909,000 


£29,520.000 


7.286,000 


7,713,000 


7,552,000 


44.853,000 


1 43,009,000 


52,657.000 


14,336,000 


, 14.332,000 


15.832,000 


34,841,000 


I 32.704,000 


40.802,(00 


20,834,000 


21,785,000 


21.473,000 


31 727,252 


i 32.244 973 


32,543,665 


39.91* 


42.83* 


a5.62* 


5K* 


7* 


7» 


82 ft 


82% 


83% 


*7 ft 


20%d. 


24%d. 



£29,92(1,000 

8.621,000 

43.783.000 

14.336.000 

30.820.000 

25.637.000 
37,1 "6.838 

48 86* 
4%* 

82 ft 
31Ad. 



Monthly Range of Silver in London — 1905, 1906, 1907. 



Month. 


1905. 


1906. 1907. 


Month. 


1905. 


19' »>. 


1907. 


High Love. 


High 


Low. 1 High\ Low. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Lou. 


High 


Low. 




28% 27 ft 
28 ft 27% 


30% 

30*| 




July 


27ft 

28% 

28% 

28*| 


26% 


30 ft 


291J 

29% 

P 


31 it 


31 


February 


August 


27% 

28 


30]$ 


32 ft 


31% 


March 

April, 


27U 25*1 
, 20% 25ft 
27ft 26% 


30 ft 

:4oft 


September 

October 


31% 

32 ft 


31 ft 
30J6 


31% 

27ft 


May 


31% 


November 


30 ft 


28*1 


33% 


2?« 

, 


26 ft 


June 


27% 26% 


3lft 


29% I 31ft 30% 


December 


30ft 


29& 


32ft 


"■••i 


24ft 



Foreign and Domestic Coin and Bullion— Quotations in New York. 





Bid. 


Ashed. 




Bid. 


Ashed. 


Sovereigns 


$4.86 


$4.90 


Mexican doubloons 


$15.60 


$15.65 


Bank of England notes 


4.85 


4.90 


Mexican 20 pesos 


19.50 


19.65 


Twenty francs 


3.87 


3.92 


Ten guilders 


3.95 


4.00 


Twenty marks 


4.73 


4.76 


Mexican dollars 


43 


.51 


Twenty-five pesetas 


4.78 


4.82 


Peruvian soles 


37 


.43 


Spanish doubloons 


....... la.5U 


15.05 


Chilian pesos 


37 


.43 



Bar silver in London on the first of this month was quoted at 24%d. per ounce. New York 
market for Targe commercial silver bars, 53%®55%c. Fine sliver (Government assay), 53%©55%c. 
The official price was53%c. 
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Canal bonds. The securities deposited 
to secure public deposits were increased 
$26,000,000 and now amount to $296,- 
000,000, of which nearly $216,000,000 
are miscellaneous bonds. 

Government Revenues and Dis- 
bursements. — The expenditures of the 
Government in December were $ 8 , 535 ,- 
000 in excess of the receipts, making a 
deficit of $ 9 , 303,000 for the first six 
months of the current fiscal year as 
compared with a surplus of $ 25 , 000,000 
in 1906. For the six months the re- 
ceipts are $11,000,000 less than in 
1906, while the expenditures increased 
$ 23 , 000 , 000 . 

United States Public Debt. — The 
interest-bearing debt was increased in 
December by the issue of $ 14 , 000,000 
Panama Canal bonds and $ 4 , 500,000 
certificates of indebtedness. Practical- 
ly all these issues have gone to the na- 
tional banks and are being used to se- 
cure circulation or public deposits. The 
cash balance in the Treasury was in- 
creased $19,000,000 and now amounts 
to $ 419 , 519 , 000 . The debt less cash in 



the Treasury is $ 884 , 000 , 000 , an in- 
crease of nearly $10,000,000 for the 
month. 

Foreign Trade. — A new record was 
made in exports in November, the 
month’s total exceeding $ 204 , 000 , 000 . 
This is the first time the exports in a 
single month reached $200,000,000, al- 
though in December, 1905 , the total was 
$ 199 , 738 , 520 . Compared with Novem- 
ber, 1906, there was an increase of 
about $22,000,000. Imports for the 
month were nearly $111,000,000, a de- 
crease of $9,000,000. The excess of 
exports over imports was $ 93 , 655 , 000 , 
or nearly $ 31 , 000,000 more than in No- 
vember, 1906. The exports for the 
eleven months of the calendar year 
amounted to $1,716,000,000, the larg- 
est ever recorded. The imports were 
$ 1 , 330 , 000 , 000 , also a record figure. 
The net exports are $ 385 , 000 , 000 , or 
$ 36 , 000,000 less than in 1906 . During 
the month of November nearly $ 63 ,- 
000,000 of gold was received from 
abroad, making the net imports for the 
eleven months $ 44 , 600 , 000 . 



National Bank Circulation. 



Sept. 30 , 1907. 


Oct. 31 , 1907. 1 


Nov. SO. 1907. Dec. 31.1907. 


Total amount outstanding $603,987,114 

Circulation based on U. S. bonds 553.101.329 

Circulation secured by lawful money 47,886,785 

U. 8. bonds to secure circulation : 1 


$609,980,466 

562.727,614 

47,252,852 


$656,218,196 1 
610,156,008 
46,062,188 


$690,130,895 

643,459,899 

46,670,996 


Four per cents, of 1925 8.517.900 

Three per oenta. of 1908-1918 . 5.544,880 

Two per cents, of 1930 1 528,762,100 

Panama Canal 2 per cents t 16,809,380 

Certificates of Indebtedness 3 per cent 


10.732,900 

6,473.080 

532,543,550 

17,245,380 


16.995,650 18,181,600 

11,347,480 12,211,680 

560,574. KIO 1 568,926,410 

19,567,880 32,518,810 

9,908,500 1 14,944,500 


Total 1 $559,624,760 


$560,994,910 


$618,394,310 1 $646,783,000 



The National B<mks have also on deposit the following bond9 to secure public deposits : 4 per cents, 
of 1985, $4,99\500; 3 per cents, of 1908-1918, 55.005.000 : 2 per cents, ot 1930, $36,2(9,950: Panama Canal 2i>er 
cents. $20,519,300: District of Columbia 3.65’s, 1924, 81,324,000: Hawaiian Islands bonds, $2,027,000; 
Philippine loan, $8,938,000: state, city an.l railroad bonds, $215,984,667; Porto Rico, $780,000: certiticates 
of indebtedness 3 per cent., $1,492,000; a total of $298,338,417. 



United States Treasury Receipts and Expenditures. 
Receipts. Expenditures. 



Source. 

Customs 

Internal revenue 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Excess of receipts 

•Excess of expenditures. 



December , Since 

1907. July 1.1907. 
$21,744,673 $155,969,387 
20,815,224 182,400,761 

4,723,931 29,042,481 | 



$17,283,828 1317,412,629 ! 
*$8,535,045 *$9,303,304 I 



; Source. 

I Civil and mis 

War 

Navy 

Indians 

Pensions 

Public works 

Interest 

Total 



December , .Since 

1907. July 1,1907 
$12,204,746 $70,706,541 

8,413.414 55.488,164 

11,550,797 58,634,208 

1,365,948 7,790.960 

13,183.546 75,410,090 

8,898,903 48,033.450 

201,519 10,652,520 

$55,818,873 $326,715,933 
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United 8tates Public Debt. 





Oct. 1 % 1907. 


Nov. 1, 1907. 


Dec. 1, 1907. 


Jan. U 1908. 


Interest- bearing debt : 

Consols of 1930, 2 per cent 

Loan of 1925, 4 per cent 

Loan of 1908-1918, 3 per cent 

Panama Canal Loan of 1916, 2 percent 

Certificates of Indebtedness 19('8 


$646,253,150 

118,489,900 

63,945,460 

30.000,000 


$646^50,150 

118,489,900 

63,945,460 

30,000,010 


$646,250,150 

118,489,900 

63,945,460 

30,000.000 

10,917,100 


$645^50,150 

118,489,900 

63,945,460 

54,088.040 

15,436,500 


Total interest-bearing debt 

Debt on which interest has ceased 

Debt bearing no interest: 

Legal tender and old demand notes 

National bank note redemption acct 

Fractional currency 

Total non-interest bearing debt 

Total interest and non-interest debt 

Certificates and notes offset by cash in the 
Treasury : 

Gold certificates 

Silver certificates 

Treasury notes of 1890 

Total certificates and notes 

Aggregate debt 

Cash in the Treasury : 

Total cash assets 

Demand liabilities 

Balance 






$858,685,510 
8,272.545 1 

346,734,298 

46,993,774 

6,863,994 


$858,685,510 

6,930,955 

346.784,298 

47,239,336 

6,863,549 


$869,603,010 

6,228,015 

346,734,298 

45,601,979 

6,863,549 


$898,210,050 

5,580,385 

346,734,298 

46,162,653 

6,863,484 


$400,592,066 

1,267,550,122 

720.889.869 

473,723,000 

5,707,000 


$400,837,184 

1,266,453,649 

748,637,869 

471.527,000 

5,613,000 

$1,225,777,869 

2,492,231,518 

1,728,283,122 

1,341,056,103 


$399,199,827 

1,276,030,852 

747,218,869 
471.687,0< 0 
5,546,000 


$399,760,386 

1,303,550,821 

767,005,869 

471,416,000 

5,479,000 


$1,200,319,869 

2,467,869,991 

1,709,871,167 
1.320,319,853 [ 


$1,224,451,869 

2,499,482,721 

1,730.059,038 

1,329.508,024 


$1,243,900,869 

2,547,451,69$ 

1,779,680,663 

1,360,160,672 


$389,551,314 ; 
150,000,000 
239,551,314 ! 


$387,227,019 

150.000.000 

237,227,019 


$400,561,013 
150.000.0( 0 
250,551,013 


$419,519,990 

150,000,000 

269,519,990 


Gold reserve 


Net cash balance 

Total 


! $389,551,314 
877,998,808 


$387,227,019 

879,226,630 


$400,551,013 

874,479,839 


$419,519,990 

884,030,831 


Total debt, less cash in theTreasurv 



Exports and Imports op the United States. 



Monthof 

November. 


Merchandise. 


Gold Balance. 


Silver Balance. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Balance. 


1902 


$125,200,618 


$85,386,170 


Exp., $39,814,448 


Imp., $5,261,412 


Exp., $1,563,905 


1903 


160,268,538 


77.006,310 


“ 83,262.228 


“ 10,377,540 


“ 3,511,336 


1904 


158,068,657 


95.170,172 


“ 62,898,485 


Exp., 16,086,338 


“ 965,824 


1905 


170,3-27,921 


98,284,314 


“ 72,043,607 


Imp., 4,065,472 
6.971.517 


“ 1,054,9*1 


1906 


182,655,685 


119,756,343 


“ 62,899,342 


“ 1,209,849 


1907 

Eleven Months. 


204,444,860 


110,789,109 


“ 93,655,751 


“ 62,847,867 


M 837,302 

•• 


1902 


1,212,693.530 


874,959,883 


Exp., 337,733,647 


Imp., 8,829,202 


Exp., 20.024,480 


1903 


1,309,933,517 


917,725,693 


“ 392,207.824 


5,155,220 


“ 12.198,839 


1904 ; 


1,396,065,481 


939,342.431 


! “ 366,723,050 


Exp., 26,241,950 


“ 22,186,497 


1905 


1,427,252,275 


1,078 001,751 


“ 349,250,524 


Imp., 2,138,589 


“ 18,070,564 


1908 


! 1,607,843,457 


1,186,151,812 


“ 421,691,645 


“ 103,133.880 


“ 13,323,614 


1907 


1,716,289,641 


1,330,884,102 


I “ 385,405,539 


" 44,626,482 


“ 15.774.173 



Money in Circulation in the Uni- 
ted States. — There was a further in- 
crease in the amount of money in cir- 



culation last month to the extent of 
$70,000,000. In the last four months 
the increase was $290,000,000. 



Money in Circulation in the United States. 



Gold coin 

Silver dollara 

Subsidiary silver 

Gold certificates 

8ilver certificates 

Treasury notes. Act July 14, 1890. 

United States notes 

National bank notes 

Total 

Population of United States 

Circulation per capita 



Oct. 1,1907. 



1561,956,589 

84,75H,166 

124,986,287 

640,204.609 

460.847,251 

5,700,848 

343,125,625 

584,275,549 

$2,805,854,374 

86,429,000 

$32.46 



Nov. 1, 1007. 



$574,459, (86 
88,822,958 
127,461,229 
677,295,909 
464,349,568 
5,601,926 
343,254,153 
595,123,806 



$2,876,368,696 

86.547,000 

$33.23 



Dec. 1, 1907. 

$640,577,952 

90,979,549 

132,979,612 

675,636.209 

468,953,120 

5,537,067 

344,682,957 

648.895,117 

$3,008,241,583 

86,666,000 

$34.71 



Jan. 1, 1908. 



$648,573,173 

91,312,428 

134,980.859 

706,612,349 

467,731,347 

5,469,056 

345,275,422 

679,084,664 



86.784,000 

$35.48 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL 
NOTES 





NEW YORK CITY. 

— On December 3 the Merchants’ National 
Bank reported $24,279,902 deposits— a gain 
of $5,000,000 during the late bank panic. 
This bank has $2,000,000 capital and $1,672,- 
788 surplus and profits. While it has ample 
funds to meet the wants of its larger deal- 
ers, it is not too big to care for the require- 
ments of the average depositor. 

The Merchants’ National Bank is one of 
the very few of the century banks in the 
United States, having been founded as a 
state institution in 1803. Its officers are: 
President, Robert M. Gallaway; vice-presi- 
dents, Elbert A. Brinckerhoff and Zoheth 
S. Freeman; cashier, Joseph Byrne; assist- 
ant cashiers, Albert S. Cox and Owen E. 
Pay n ter. 

—While the recent probing of some of 
Brooklyn’s banking institutions was being 
carried on, the Kings County Grand Jury 
made the following presentment in the 
county court: 

“We therefore take opportunity to criti- 
cise the Inattentive manner in which such 
directors have customarily discharged their 
duties, and we recommend that the banking 
laws of the state be revised and amended 
so that they will, in greater detail and as 
specifically as may be, define the duties and 
obligations of directors, both as regards the 
stockholder and the depositor in all banks 
and trust companies; and it also appears to 
us that, these obligations and duties having 
been clearly fixed by statute, it should be 
made a penal offence for any director or 
directors wilfully to disregard the same.” 

—The annual dinner of Group 8 of the 
New York State Bankers’ Association will 



Merchants National Bank 

RICHMOND. VA. 

Capital, - - 9200,000 

Surplus & Profits, 030,000 
Largest Depository for Banks between 
Baltimore and New Orleans 



be held at the Waldorf-Astoria on Monday 
evening, January 27, at 7 o’clock. 

— Kidder, Peabody & Co., of Boston, have 
opened a New York office at 56 Wall Street, 
succeeding Baring & Co., as the New York 
agents for Baring Bros. & Co., Ltd., of 
London. 

— The regular semi-annual dividend of ten 
per cent, has been declared by directors of 
the Plaza Bank. 

— Edwin B. Post has been advanced from 
the position of auditor to that of assistant 
secretary of the Columbia Trust Company. 

— The Queens County Savings Bank, in 
Flushing, has declared a dividend of four 
per cent, on all deposits, and will also add 
a balance of $10,296 to Its surplus fund. 

— Hon. Leslie M. Shaw, former Secretary 
of the Treasury, who is now president of 
the Carnegie Trust Company, has been ap- 
proached by friends from Kansas City with 
the suggestion that he assume the presi- 
dency of the Kansas City National Bank of 
Commerce, now being reorganized. 

— The new home of the Second National 
Bank at Fifth Avenue and Twenty-eighth 
Street will be ready for occupancy next 
June. The new structure will have a front- 
age of thirty-eight feet on Fifth Avenue 
and one hundred feet on Twenty-eighth 
Street, and will be modern and up-to-date 
In every particular. 

— The National City Bank of Brooklyn has 
been designated as a depository of public 
moneys, in addition to the Nassau National 
Bank. It will receive money not only from 
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GEORGE M. COFFIN, President 
JNO. B. JONES, Vice-President 
T. P. WELSH, Vice-President 
J. V. LOUGHLilN, Cashier 
Directors 

frank BORNN, 28 8outli William 8t., New 
York, Boran dfc Co., Importer A Exporters 
Georg r M. coffin, Ex-Deputy Comptroller 
of the Currency, President 
JOHN B. Fabsktt, Tunkliannock, Pa., Presi- 
dent Citizens National Bank 
Thomas A. H. Hay, Easton, Pa., President 
Northampton Traction Co., Easton; Vice- 
Pres. Washington National Bank, Wash- 
ington, N. J. 

John B. Jones, Vice-President, President 
First National Bank, Wellsville, N. Y. 
George Mercer, Jr., 27 William 8t., George 
Mercer Son 

G. H. Middlrbrook, Brunswick Building, 
President Sterling Debenture Cor|K>rntiou 
Thomas E. Murphy, Philadelphia, Pa., Vice* 
Pres. Citizens Nat’l Bank, Jolmstown, Pa. 
Augustus K. Si.oan, 21 Maiden Lane, Sloan 
<fc Co., Manufacturing Jewelers 
R. A. Springs, Cotton Exchange, Springs «fc 
Co., Cotton Merchant* 

Earl Vogel, HO Wall St., Gorham «fc Vogel, 
Attorneys at Law 

T. P. WKI.SH 91 Wall St., T. P. Welsh Co., 
Coffee Merchants 

Gaylord Wilshjre. 200 William St., Presi- 
dent Wiltshire Publishing Company. 

New York Depositories 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
EMPIRE TRUST CO. 



the First Revenue District, which comprises 
all Dong Island and Staten Island, but from 
all parts of the country. 

— Directors of the Aetna National Bank 
have declared the initial quarterly dividend 
of two per cent. The bank, which was or- 
ganized In 1904, has a capital of $200,000 and 
a surplus of $300,000. 



— On December 16 Henry Dimse, who re- 
cently resigned as president of the Northern 
Bank, assumed his duties as vice-president 
of the Century Bank. 

Mr. Dimse has had a successful career as 
a banker, and has risen rapidly from the 
bottom. Before his connection with the 
Northern Bank, he served as cashier of the 
Citizens’ Central National Bank and took a 
prominent part in the management of its 
affairs. 



— The Beaver National Bank, at Beaver 
and Pearl Streets, will go out of business 
this month. The bank is able to pay all 
depositors, but found that it could not com- 
pete with the larger banks. 

— The proposed plan for reopening the 
Hamilton Bank, which closed October 24, 



has been accepted by ninety- five per cent, 
of the depositors and indications point to 
a speedy resumption of business. 

— Plans have been filed with Building 
Superintendent Murphy for remodelling the 
basement and first and second stories with 
mezzanine floor of the nine-story building 
of the Lincoln National Bank, at 32 and 42 
East Forty-second street. The improve- 
ments are designed to better the lighting 
and ventilation of these floors, enlarging 
the banking space and increasing the cou- 
pon and silver storage departments. 

— The question of an increase in capital 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000 will be discussed 
at the annual meeting of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Bank this month. 

— Clarence Goadby has been elected presi- 
dent of the American Savings Bank, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Edward 
V. Loew, former comptroller of the city. 

— Directors of the Liberty National Bank 
recently declared the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of five per cent., and an extra dividend 
of five per cent., making a total distribu- 
tion for the year of twenty-five per cent. 
This the bank was able to do because of 
the large increase of its business in the last 
few months. 

— Hermann Sielcken, of the firm of Cross- 
man and Sielcken, has been elected a di- 
rector of the International Banking Corpo- 
ration. 

— At the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the New Amsterdam National Bank, 
to be held January 14, it will be proposed 
to reduce the number of directors from 
twelve to ten. 

— Three hundred members of the American 
Institute of Banking, New York Chapter, 
were present at the seventh annual dinner, 
which was held at the Hotel Astor, Decem- 
ber 14. Colonel Fred E. Farnsworth, secre- 
tary of the American Bankers’ Association, 
and chancellor James R. Day were the prin- 
cipal speakers of the evening, both making 
appropriate addresses. 
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— Regarding the reports to the effect that 
the Mercantile National Bank will consoli- 
date with other interests, a director of the 
bank recently said: 

“The directors of the Mercantile National 
Bank wish to say that this bank at the 
present time is in a strong financial posi- 
tion. Its affairs are being administered in 
the interest of its depositors and stockhold- 
ers, and while numerous propositions have 
been made by other institutions looking to 
a consolidation with the Mercantile National 
Bank, it is the intention of the management 
under the guidance of the directors of the 
bank to continue its business for the best 
Interests of all concerned.” 

—A meeting of stockholders of the Second 
National Bank has been called for January 
14, to ratify the proposed increase of capital 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 

NEW ENGLAND STATES. 

— C. L. Billman recently succeeded Geo. 
M. Barnum, Jr., resigned, as treasurer of 
the Beacon Trust Co. of Boston, and Benja- 
min Dobson becomes assistant treasurer of 
the company. 

— James H. Howes has succeeded C. E. 
Knowlton as president of the Waldo Trust 
Co.. Belfast, Maine. W. A. Mason was 
elected vice-president. 

—Boston now has a day and night bank. 
The old Boston Banking Company has 
opened its new quarters in Washington 
street and announces that it will be open 
for business at all hours of the day and 
night, except Sundays and holidays. De- 
positors can transact business at any time. 

—The remodeled Home National Bank 
building of Meriden, Conn., has been com- 
pleted and the bank is now conducting its 
business in the new quarters. The furnish- 
ings of the interior have been tastefully 
selected and harmonize well with the novel 
arrangement of the offices and public rooms. 

— Plans have been filed for the erection 
of a new building to be occupied by the 
People's Savings Bank of Brockton. Mass. 



The work will be pushed as rapidly as the 
weather will permit. 

— F. G. Vibberts succeeds H. B. Board- 
man. resigned, as secretary of the New 
Britain (Conn.) Trust Company. 

EASTERN STATES. 

— Group 6 of the New York State Bank- 
ers’ Association, which Includes the bankers 
in the counties north of New York and as 
far up the state as Kingston, held its an- 
nual convention at the Hotel Manhattan on 
December 10. The principal business was 
the election of officers, w’hich resulted as 
follows: President, S. Wood Cornell of 

Pleasantville; secretary and treasurer, John 
D. Judson, Rhinebeck. 

After the dinner Charles Eliot Warren, 
president of the New York State Bankers’ 
Association, delivered an address in w’hich 
he indorsed the proposal to establish a cen- 
tral bank, although admitting that it had 
not yet gained sufficient support to be con- 
sidered practical. As an alternative he de- 
clared for the Hepburn plans of currency 
reform. 

About twenty members of Group 6 at- 
tended the meeting. Resolutions were 
passed expressing the thanks of the bankers 
to J. P. Morgan, James Stillman, and Secre- 
tary Cortelyou for their services in the re- 
cent financial crisis. 

— According to its official statement on 
December 3 the Second National Bank of 
Washington. D. C., had $500,000 capital, 
$240,000 surplus and profits, $1,716,000 de- 
posits, and $3,296,000 total lesources. Cash 
and due from banks amounted to almost 
$500,000. W. V. Cox is president; Walter 
C. Clephane, vice-president; John C. Eck- 
loff, cashier, and Jacob Scharf, assistant 
cashier. 
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Important 

Resolution 



One of the most important resolutions 
for the year 1908 is the careful prepara- 
tion of the advertising for your bank. 

The kind of advertising we write and 
design for banks, will secure much new 
business for you, because it is attractive, 
dignified and rcsultful. 

We also write, design and print artis- 
tic and convincing booklets and folders 
— make name plate and emblem cuts. 

Write us for a copy of our folder en- 
titled 44 How T o Increase You r Deposits.” 

VOORHEES & CO. 

Specialists in Bank Advertising 

116 Nassau St., New York City 



— The plans for the Jenkintown (Pa.) 
National Bank building: are in the con- 
tractors’ hands and work on the structure 
will begin at once. 

— The Belmont Trust Company, with 
$125,000 capital, has been incorporated in 
Philadelphia and will begin business in that 
city this month. 

— The North Shore Bank, a new institu- 
tion of Oyster Bay, N. Y., has opened with 
Jesse Rhodes as president. 

The banking rooms are fitted up with up- 
to-date fixtures and a fireproof safety vault 
is in the course of erection. 

— Calvin K. Whitner has been elected 
president of the Farmers’ National Bank of 
Reading, Pa., to succeed Isaac Eckert, who 
resigned because of ill health. 

— The new building being erected for the 
Union National Bank of Wilmington, Del., 
is nearing completion. 

— In the near future the First National 
Eank of Hazel ton. Pa., will erect a hand- 
some one-story building modeled from old 
Grecian temples, with four massive columns 
fronting on Broad street. 

— On Christmas eve an informal luncheon 
was tendered Robert B. Armstrong, presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Casualty Company, 



at “L’Aiglon.” Philadelphia, by the depart- 
ment managers of that company. From this 
informal gathering emanated what in the 
future will be known as the “Surprise 
Club’’ of the Philadelphia Casualty Com- 
pany, suggested by President Armstrong and 
Indorsed by those present. 

— A handsome modern building has been 
completed and is now occupied by the 
Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Trust Company. The 
rooms are richly furnished throughout. 

— The Bank of Fredonia, New York, with 
a capital of $50,000, has become the National 
Bank of Fredonia. 

— Group IV of the New York State Bank- 
ers Association, held its annual banquet in 
Rome, N. Y., December 21. Fred M. Shel- 
ley. cashier of the First National, and G. G. 
Clarabut, cashier of the Farmers’ National, 
were present to receive the guests. 

SOUTHERN STATES. 

— The Clark Banking Company and the 
Bank of Newton County, of Covington, Ga., 
will be consolidated in the near future. Both 
represent important interests, and the com- 
bined institution would be unusually strong. 

— The Guarantee Trust and Banking Com- 
pany, capitalized at half a million dollars, 
has opened its doors in Atlanta, to do a 
general banking business. The stock, al- 
ready oversubscribed, is held by over live 
hundred people throughout the South. 

— At a recent meeting of the stockholders 
of the Decatur County Bank of Balnbrldge, 
Ga.. the capital stock was increased to 
$100,000, and P. H. Cumings, of Delia, Ga., 
and W. E. Smith, of Attapuigus, Ga., were 
added to the list of directors. This gives 
Bainbridge three banks with $100,000 capital 
each. 
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— A new brick building, costing $8,000, has 
been completed and turned over to the First 
National Bank of Eunice, La. 

—At noon on December 14 the cornerstone 
of the new Citizens-Southern Bank of Sa- 
vannah was laid. The ceremony was a very 
simple one and was performed by President 
Mills B. Lane in the presence of the bank’s 
other officers. 

— C. G. Robinson, formerly assistant cash- 
ier of the Inter-State Trust and Banking 
Co. of New Orleans, has assumed his duties 
as cashier of the First National of Hatties- 
burg. Miss. 




TRAVIS OLIVER, 

Cashier Central Savings Bank and Trust Co., 
Monroe, La. 



— Travis Oliver is cashier of the Central 
Savings Bank and Trust Co., at Monroe, 
La., and is known as the youngest cashier 



in the banking world. He will not reach his 
majority until his next birthday, and yet 
has been in the banking business since 1903. 
In that year, Mr. Oliver graduated from 
high school and entered the Onachita Na- 
tional Bank, advancing from one position to 
another to that of assistant cashier. This 
was in 1906 when he assumed his present 
duties, and since that time his bank has 
made remarkable progress. 

— The new building of the Bank of Kest- 
ler, Ga., is nearing completion, and presents 
a most picturesque view. The bank hopes 
to be able to occupy its new quarters by the 
first of February. 

— The Jackson Banking Company, with a 
capital stock of $75,000 and deposits of $250,- 
000, will be absorbed by the Union Bank 
and Trust Company of Jackson, Tenn. Ac- 
cording to an announcement by the officials 
of the retiring bank, no question of the 
bank’s solvency is involved, the absorption 
being the result of a desire on the part of 
officials of the Jackson Banking Company 
to retire from business. The depositors, 
they declare, will be paid dollar for dollar. 

— The First National Bank of Covington, 
Ga., has begun business in that city, but in 
temporary quarters, pending the erection of 
a new home. Its officers are: Dr. N. Z. 

Anderson, president; L. O. Benton, vice- 
president; Clarence D. Terrell, cashier. 

— The new Citizens’ National Bank of 
Anderson, S. C., with $100,000 capital begins 
business this month. D. P. McBrayer is 
president; R. A. Lewis, vice-president, and 
J. F. Shumate, cashier. 

— W. R. Lewis of Washington, D. C., has 
succeeded W. H. Kellogg, resigned, as cash- 
ier of the Newport News (Va.) National 
Bank. 

— Statements of the 178 state banks of 
Louisiana at the close of business on De- 
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cember 3 show total resources, $102,413,224; 
deposits subject to check, $33,556,455; sav- 
ings bank deposits, $19,740,568; other de- 
posits, $4,071,982; due banks, $8,116,705; cap- 
ital stock, $14,777,695; surplus, $7,493,786; 
undivided profits, $2,221,169; loans and dis- 
counts, $63,904,424; bonds and other securi- 
ties, $11,025,681; due from banks! $12.18-2.539; 
clearing-house checks and cash, $7,108,716. 

— The Savings Bank of Baltimore opened 
for business in its handsome new quarters, 
on the southeast corner of Baltimore and 
Charles streets, on the morning of December 
9. The structure is undoubtedly the finest 
banking building in Baltimore, rivalling in 
beauty some of the old Grecian temples, 
from which it is modeled. 

— The bank of Murphy, N. C., has con- 
solidated with the People’s Bank of that 
place, and now has a capital of $40,000. 
John H. Carter is president and L. E. Bay- 
less, cashier. 

— The Bank of Buckhead (Ga.) recently 
held the annual meeting of its stockholders 



and elected the following officers: G. M. 

Gaissert, president; Dr. W. L. Rogers, vice- 
president; C. C. Shouse, cashier. 

— R. W. Moore, R. E. Wheeler and other 
prominent business men of Sparta, Ga., have 
incorporated the Sparta Savings Bank, with 
a capital stock of $25,000. 

— Announcement has been made that the 
Lowry National Bank of Atlanta will in- 
crease Its circulation from $500,000 to 
$800,000. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

— A reorganization of the Ypsilantl 
(Mich.) Savings Bank has been completed 
and the institution is now in a more solid 
financial condition than it has been in years. 
All the old stockholders were assessed dol- 
lar for dollar on their stock holdings and all 
except Henry P. Glover, vice-president, 
bought their stock anew. Edgar Rexford 
has been decided upon for the new presi- 
dent. 

— Progress is being made on the new 
building for the German National Bank of 
Marietta, Ohio, which is being constructed 
almost entirely of concrete and terra cotta. 
All work is thoroughly tested as the differ- 
ent parts are completed. During one test 
twenty-two thousand pounds of pressure 
were put on the first floor, and there waa 
a deflection of but one sixty-fourth of an 
inch. 

— The American State Bank, a new In- 
stitution of Terre Haute, Indiana, is opened 
for business in very attractive and con- 
venient quarters. The bank is fully equipped 
for the transaction of commercial banking 
in all departments. The officers are: Pres- 

ident. W. H. Tabor; vice-president, W. E. 
Bell; cashier, D. C. Byrn. 
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STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1907 

LIABILITIES 



RESOURCES 

Time Loans .... $1,917,273.21 

Other Investments . . . 183,409.81 

State of Mass. 

Bonds . . $45,000.00 

Demand Loans 1,015,738.72 
Cash in Office 

and Banks . 599,718.20 1,660.456.92 
$3,761,139.94 



Capital ...... 

Surplus and 
Undivided Earnings 

DEPOSITS 



S400.000.00 

324,060.43 

3,037,079.51 

$3,761,139.94 

CHARLES B. JOPP, President C. L. BILLMAN, Treasurer 

Interest allowed on Checking Accounts of $300 and over 




— As an index to its growing prosperity, 
the First State Bank of Petoskey, Mich., 
has erected a handsome new building for its 
future home. Nothing has been omitted 
which would add to the comfort and con- 
venience of its patrons. 

— The Bank of Commerce has consolidated 
with the Bank of Seymour, Mo., and the 
new institution will be known as the Bank 
of Seymour, with a capital stock of $20,000. 
H. Jenings is the new president. 

— At the annual meeting of the Grand 
Rapids (Mich.) Savings Bank this month 
the question of enlarging its banking quar- 
ters will be discussed. If the plan meets 
with approval, an adjoining storeroom will 
be fitted up and taken in. 

— It has been decided by vote of the di- 
rectors of the Cedar Falls (la.) National 
Bank to change from a national to a sav- 
ings institution, to be known as the Securi- 
ties Savings Bank. 

— Work on the new home of the Second 
National Bank of Cincinnati is progressing 
rapidly and the steel work will be com- 
pleted by February. The building Is to be 
twelve stories high with concrete floors. 

— The Farmers’ State Bank, which was 
being organized in Watkins, Minnesota, has 
taken over the stock and name of the State 
Bank of Watkins. 

— Two of the oldest banks of Kokomo. 
Ind.— the Howard National and the Citizens’ 
National — will each Increase their capital 
stock from $100,000 to $200,000. 

— By its official statement of December 3 
the Commercial German National Bank of 
Peoria. 111., had $550,000 capital, $429,935 
surplus and profits, and $4,908,880 deposits. 



— Work has begun on the new National 
Bank of Commerce building at the comer 
of Broadway and Pine streets, St Louis. 
When completed the structure will be a 
credit to the bank, whose home it will be. 

— The Iowa National Bank has been con- 
solidated with the Des Moines Savings Bank 
and new officers elected to give the new 
stockholders representation. The officers 
are: President, Homer A. Miller; vice-pres- 

idents, H. S. Butler and Simon Casady; 
cashier, Harry T. Blackburn; assistant cash- 
iers, G. A. Nelson and C. T. Cole, Jr. 

The consolidation of the two institutions 
has made the new bank the largest in Iowa, 
and is the result of negotiations which have 
been going on for some time. 

— The Valley National and Valley Savings 
banks of Des Moines have opened for busi- 
ness in their new home at the northwest 
corner of Fourth and Walnut streets. The 
Valley National recently increased its capi- 
tal from $200,000 to $300,000. 
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— On December 10 occurred the annual 
dinner of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, in Chicago, at which Congressman 
Fowler and John L. Hamilton were the prin- 
cipal speakers. Both spoke of the financial 
situation and pointed out remedies for the 
present conditions. Congressman Fowler is 
the chairman of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency and has recently ap- 
pointed a sub-committee to draft a new cur- 
rency law. He is the Republican Congress- 
man from the fifth district of New Jersey, 
but he was born at Lena, 111., in 1852. John 
L. Hamilton is the senior member of the 
banking firm of Hamilton & Cunningham of 
Hoopeston, 111. He is a member of the cur- 
rency committee of the American Bankers’ 
Association, and has delivered many ad- 
dresses on elastic currency. 

— A school of Finance and Commerce will 
be formally opened by the Northwestern 
University of Chicago next autumn. The 
school is planned to impart instruction in 
commercial law, insurance, accounting, 
transportation and other kindred subjects. 



— John H. McCluney, who has held the 
office of vice-president with the State Na- 
tional Bank of St. Louis, was recently 
elected president, and Lorraine F. Jones, 
the former president, becomes chairman of 
the board. 

— N. B. Van Slyke, president of the First 
National Bank, Madison, Wis., has ad- 
dressed a letter to John L. Hamilton, of 
the Currency Committee of the American 
Bankers’ Association, containing these sug- 
gestions: 

1. Remove the present tax on circulation 
because the benefits derived otherwise by 
government is full compensation. 

2. In addition to the present provision in 
relation to mortgages, allow not to exceed 
twenty per cent, of bank’s capital stock to 
be loaned direct in real estate security, this 
being quite an important feature with coun- 
try banks. 

3. Subject to the regulation of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency and approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, accept as secur- 
ity for Government deposits, other collat- 
erals, placing this authority beyond ques- 
tion. 

4. Finally, to avoid the necessity of na- 
tional banks organizing apparently separate 
institutions as trust companies, give them 
the right to act the' same as trustees, etc., 
etc., as state banks and trust companies 
are privileged In their respective states, 
placing the national system on the same 
plane with other institutions in the states 
where located. 

If banks will confine themselves to the 
just and proper sphere of promoting legiti- 
mate trade, rather than loaning on margins 
for speculative purposes, there would be no 
need of an “emergency” currency which in 
itself only palliates without cure. 

— The business men of Ravenswood — a 
Chicago suburb— are rejoicing over the suc- 
cessful completion of the plans made by 
Robert J. Bennett, vice-president of William 
M. Hoyt & Co., William H. Bryan, Morton 
L. Roberts, Charles L. Johnson, Albert E. 
Ziehme and John P. Burke to organize the 
State Bank of Ravenswood, capitalized at 
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f200,000. Already the permit has been se- 
cured from the State Auditor of Public 
Accounts. It is expected that the stock 
subscriptions will be paid in full by January 
15. 190S, and the bank will open for business 
shortly thereafter. 

The proposed plan whereby the deposits 
of the Ravenswood Exchange Bank, which 
recently went into a receiver’s hands, could 
be converted into capital stock of the new 
institution, has been discarded as imprac- 
ticable, and the new bank will be in no way 
related to the Exchange Bank. 

W. H. Bryan, one of the organizers of the 
State Bank, says: “If we can get at a fair 

figure the property in which the old bank 
was located at Ravenswood Park and Wilson 
avenue, w r e might take it, but we have no 
connection with that enterprise at all.” 

— Representatives of the Chicago Chapter 
of the American Institute of Banking won 
their first inter-city debate of the season 
in a hotly contested battle, in which the 
weapons of warfare were logic and oratory, 
at Detroit, on the evening of Dec. 7. 

The live question, ’'Resolved, That the 
amount of property which may be inherited 
In this country, by any one individual, from 
any one individual, should be limited In 
amount by law,” afforded the speakers on 
both sides much good ground for discussion. 

9 



The telling arguments, clearly defined points 
and apt illustrations of the speakers on both 
sides of the question, were appreciated and 
heartily applauded by the audience which 
filled the convention hall of the Hotel 
Cadillac. 

On the winning team which supported the 
affirmative side of the question were Benja- 
min B. Bellows and Craig B. Hazlewood of 
the Commercial National Bank, and Martin 
F. Smith of the Colonial Trust and Savings 
Bank. The Detroit debaters were Theo. F. 
A. Osins, Julian G. Kirsten and Chas. J. 
Higgins. 

In announcing the result Alfred J. Mur- 
phy, spokesman for the judges, said that 
the high order of the debate made a de- 
cision difficult and complimented the De- 
troit boys for their gallant stand. The 
other judges were Charles B. Bartlett and 
Walter E. Oxtoby. 

The next inter-city debate will be held 
in Chicago about the middle of February, 
when a trio of debaters from Indianapolis 
will endeavor to prove that the Govern- 
ment should not establish and maintain a 
system of postal savings banks. 

— Resources of $10,386,036 are shown in 
the December 3d statement of the Ameri- 
can National Bank of Indianapolis, Ind. 
This bank has $1,500,000 capital, $500,000 
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surplus, and $119,000 undivided profits. Its 
deposits aggregate $4,927,516. On the date 
named the cash and due from banks 
amounted to $2,546,177. 

— St. Louis banks, by allowing their re- 
serves to run down below legal require- 
ments, were able to afford their corre- 
spondents important service during the late 
monetary stringency. Clearing-house cer- 
tificates were employed for only twelve 
days. 

WESTERN STATES. 

— There is now under construction at 
Denver, Col., a new building for the Capital 
National Bank, which is to have the largest 
steel vaults of any bank in the West. The 
vaults will be of the Hall make and will 
contain many features that will make them 
absolutely burglar- proof. They will be 
three stories in height, set on a foundation 
of many tons of steel embedded in con- 
crete. 

— The First National Bank of Sandpoint, 
Idaho, is in temporary quarters for this 
winter, but expect to erect a new building 
next spring. 

— The Bank of Topeka, Kans., at its reg- 
ular semi-annual meeting held last month, 
declared a dividend of four per cent. 

—The West Point (Neb.) National Bank 
has moved into its new building. The new 
home of the bank is the finest and most 
complete banking building in the Elkhorn 
Valley. All the latest devices and up-to- 
date fixtures have been installed. 

—On March 1 the State National Bank of 
Albuquerque (N. M.) will move into its fu- 
ture home, recently purchased and equipped 
with a handsome set of banking furniture. 
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PACIFIC STATES. 

— The directors of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change of San Francisco, at a meeting held 
on December 2, adopted the following reso- 
lution favoring the establishment of a cen- 
tral bank authorized by the United States 
Government: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
board of directors that the Congress of the 
United States should enact laws providing 
for a central bank along the lines suggested 
by the special committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce of New York city under date 
of October 1, 1906.” 

— A bank, to be known as the First Na- 
tional, with a capitalization of $25,000, will 
be opened soon at El Centro, California. 

—The Farmers and Merchants’ Bank of 
Long Beach, Cal., capitalized at $25,000, has 
opened Its doors for business. 

— Work on the new Salinas (Cal.) City 
Bank building is progressing rapidly, and 
the structure will soon be inclosed. The 
walls are of pressed brick and terra cotta, 
reinforced by concrete. 

— Complete reorganization of the defunct 
California Safe Deposit and Trust Company 
of San Francisco was effected Dec. 18. The 
directors and officers tendered their resig- 
nations at a meeting held at the Merchants’ 
Exchange Building and a new set was 
promptly elected. B. P. Oliver, foreman of 
the late Grand Jury, was chosen president 
of the bank, Louis Saronia vice-president, 
and O. M. Goldaracena secretary. 

The new directors Include R. O. Bliss, A. 
M. Williams, J. C. Brickell, J. A. Young, 
A. Aronson, B. P. Oliver, Louis Saronia and 
David F. Walker. 

— Legal emergency holidays declared by 
Gov. Gillett of California to aid banks dur- 
ing the financial stringency, ended on De- 
cember 22. Homer S. King, president of the 
San Francisco Clearing House, said of the 
situation: 

“During the last two weeks everything 
In California banking circles has been nor- 
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mal. The need of the holiday Is past. Gold 
is plentiful on demand. The clearing-house 
certificates have served a useful purpose, 
but we are gradually retiring them.” 

— Here are some good items from the 
statement of the McMinnville (Ore.) Na- 
tional Bank on December 3: “Interest paid 
on deposits, none; premium on bonds, 
none; loans to officers, none; loans in ex- 
cess of lawful limit, none.” The bank has 
$50,000 capital, $50,000 surplus, $7,914 un- 
divided profits, and $398,787 deposits, the 
latter Item having increased $31,680 since 
December, 1906. 

— A magnificent building has been erect- 
ed by the Security Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles, which consolidated a short time 
ago with the Southern California Savings 
Bank. The new home is Indisputably the 
best equipped and handsomest of its kind 
on the Pacific Coast or west of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

— In its new quarters in the Herman W. 
Heilman building, the Los Angeles (Cal.) 
National Bank is now comfortably “at 
home.” The bank has increased its office 
force by employing more tellers. Certain 
alterations remain to be made in the ar- 
rangements, but the business of the bank 
is progressing as though there had been 
no removal. 



CANADA. 

— The Northern Bank of Canada is con- 
templating the erection of a bank and of- 
fice building in Victoria, B. C., that will 
be a credit to the city. 

— According to the half-yearly balance- 
sheet of the Imperial Bank of Canada on 
October 31, that bank’s deposits were $30.- 
462,066, not including deposits by other 
Canadian banks amounting to $102,503. The 
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capital is $4,860,306, and the rest— or sur- 
plus — exactly the same. 



— The increased strength of Canadian 
banks is shown by the gain in the propor- 
tion of rest to capital. Ten years ago, in 
1897, the proportion was equivalent to 44.17 
per cent., while to-day it stands at 72.57 
per cent. 

— For the year ending November 30 the 
Banque d’Hochelaga shows: Net profits, 

$449,794.06, and premium on new stock, 
$175,000. After making provision for divi- 
dends, pension fund, premises and fixtures, 
etc., $400,000 was carried to the reserve 
fund, leaving $20,477 to the credit of profit 
and loss. This bank has $2,500,000 capital 
and a reserve fund of $2,000,000. 
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— The Bank of Toronto exhibits the fol- 
lowing 1 statement on November 30, 1907 : 

PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 

The balance at credit of profit 
and loss, on Nov. 30, 1906, was $73,048.50 
The net profits for 
the year, after 
making full provis- 
ion for all bad and 
doubtful debts, and 
deducting expenses, 
interest accrued on 
deposits and rebate 
on current dis- 
counts, amounted 

to the sum of $586,635.05 

Premium received on 

new stock 56,470.00 

$643,105.05 

$716,153.55 

This sum has been appropriated as fol- 
lows: 

Dividend No. 102, 2^ 

per cent $99,380.35 

Dividend No. 103, 2Vz 

per cent 99,634.25 

Dividend No. 104, 2% 

per cent 99,964.65 

Dividend No. 105, 2% 

per cent 99,995.45 

$398,974.70 

Transferred to officers’ pension 



fund 10,000.00 

Written off bank premises 100,000.00 

Transferred to rest account from 

premium on new stock 56,470.00 

Carried forward to next year... 150,708.85 



$716,153.55 

REST ACCOUNT. 



Balance as on Nov. 30, 1906 $4,443,530.00 

Premium on new stock 66,470.00 

Amount at credit on Nov. 30, 

1907 $4,500,000.00 



BANK DIRECTORS 

Their Powers, Duties and Responsibilities 
By John J. Crawford 

The growing disposition to hold directors of 
banks to a strict accountability makes it 
vitally important that every such officer 
should acquaint himself fully with the duties 
and responsibilities of his position. Mr. Craw- 
ford’s book gives this information fully and 
concisely. Price, 50 cents. 

The Bankers publishing Co., Publishers 
90 William St., New York. 



BOOKS ON BANKING 

THE BANKERS PUBLISH- 
1 ING CO. has prepared the 
most complete catalogue of 
Books on Banking and Fi- 
nance ever issued. We are 
headquarters for and can fur- 
nish any book on any finan- 
cial subject, no matter where 
or by whom published. Send 
for catalogue. 

THE BANKERS PUBLISHING GO. 

90 William Street, New York. U.S.A. 



—The Canadian Bank of Commerce makes 
the following statement of the result of the 
business of the bank for the year ending 



Nov. 30, 1907: 

Balance at credit of profit and 
loss account, brought forward 

from last year $103,562.43 

Net profits for the year ending 
Nov. 30, after providing for all 
bad and doubtful debts 1,752,349.67 



$1,855,912.10 

Which has been appropriated as follows: 



Dividends Nos. 80. 81. 82 and 83, 
at eight per cent, per annum.. $800,000.00 

Written off bank premises 350,000.00 

Transferrd to pension fund (an- 
nual contribution) 30,000.00 

Balance carried forward 675,912.10 



$1,855,912.10 



NEW VAULT WORK. 

B ENJAMIN F. TRIPP, safe and bank 
vault engineer, 46 Cornhill, Boston, 
has the following new vaults in 
course of construction from his designs and 
under his superintendence: 

Manchester National Bank and Manches- 
ter Savings Bank, Manchester. N. H. ; First 
National Bank, Greenfield, Mass.; Spring- 
field Safe Deposit & Trust Co., Springfield, 
Mass.; Whitman Savings Bank and Whit- 
man National Bank, Whitman, Mass.; 
Gardner Savings Bank and First National 
Bank. Gardner, Mass., and First National 
Bank, Houlton, Maine. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING 



A RECENT meeting 1 of the Valley 
Chapter of the American Institute 
of Banking of Eau Claire and 
Chippewa Falls, Wis. t was ad- 
dressed by Secretary George E. Allen. 
Chapter Secretary W. E. Cary, writ- 
ing to The Bankers Magazine, says: “Mr. 
Allen spoke on chapter work and the finan- 
cial situation. It is the first time the chap- 
ter has had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Al- 
len. He made many friends and left us 
better chapter members,” 



C HAPTER SECRETARY KENNETH A. 
MILLICAN of the Oakland, Cal., 
chapter, writes: 

“Our chapter has 115 members, 
which we look upon as being very good for 
only five months’ existence.” He expects 
that the chapter will have a still greater 
development from now on. 



H H. GRANGER, secretary of the 
Chattanooga chapter, writes un- 
• der date of January 6th: 

“The Chattanooga Chapter of 
the American Institute of Banking was or- 
ganized in May, 1907, with a membership 
of fourteen. This number has steadily in- 
creased, until now it is over sixty-five, 
which is a large percentage of the clerks 
of the six banks of this city. 

“The officers elected for the year are: 
President. F. E. Colville of the Hamilton 
national Bank; vice-president, T. R. Dur- 
ham of the Chattanooga Savings Bank; sec- 
retary, H. H. Granger of the Citizens’ Bank 
& Trust Co.; treasurer, R. G. Brock of the 
Chattanooga Savings Bank. 

“From the start this organization had the 
hearty support of the officers of the banks, 
many of whom take an inactive part in the 
meetings. Mr. F. L. Underwood, assistant 
Cashier of the Hamilton Trust & Savings 
Bank, represented the chapter at the De- 
troit convention last August. 

“Among the most notable papers read be- 
fore the chapter were those by T. R. Pres- 
ton, president of the Hamilton National and 
Hamilton Trust and Savings Bank, on 'The 
History’ of American Banking,’ and by Mr. 
W. A. Sadd. president of the Chattanooga 
havings Bank, on ‘Real Estate Loans.’ 

“Mr. Clay Herrick of Cleveland, Ohio, 
paid the chapter a visit, and made a most 
interesting talk on the workings of the In- 
stitute. 

“A regular course of study of Commercial 
Law has been mapped out, and is now being 
conducted under the direction of Mr. L. M. 
Tnomas. a prominent and able young law- 
yer of Chattanooga. His lecture Is followed 
at each weekly meeting by a discussion 



among the members of such questions as 
may be proposed orally or through the 
‘Question Box.’ 

“It Is not the Intention of the members to 
neglect the social features pertaining to an 
organization of this character. Having al- 
ready given an informal ‘Smoker,* they are 
now planning a more elaborate entertain- 
ment for the near future. 

“Withal, the chapter bids fair to sustain, 
by thorough work and rapid progress, the 
reputation of its home: ‘Chattanooga, the 
City of Cash Payments.* " 



S ECRETARY ALLEN provides us with 
the following statement of the objects 
and methods of the American Institute 
of Banking: 

The American Institute of Banking Is 
conducted under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association to promote the 
education of bankers in banking through 
tne organization of chapters and otherwise, 
and to fix and maintain a recognized stand- 
ard of education by means of examinations 
and the issuance of certificates. Chapters 
in cities are usually conducted in alliance 
with schools of finance and law or under 
tne direction of approved instructors. A 
correspondence chapter of the same general 
character and Institute standing as city 
chapters includes in its membership country 
bank officers and employees and home stu- 
dents in cities. Examinations for certifi- 
cates are held at convenient intervals and 
are conducted by correspondence without 
restrictions beyond satisfactory evidence 
that students have answered questions with- 
out personal assistance. Persons eligible to 
examination for certificates are (1) gradu- 
ates of approved schools of finance and la\fc, 
(2) chapter members who have done satis- 
factory work for a period of at least three 
years, and (3) students who have completed 
approved correspondence or reading courses. 
One examination covers the subject of bank- 
ing principles and practice. Another covers 
the subject of commercial law. Certificates 
are issued only to students who have passed 
both such examinations. In the issuance of 
certificates due consideration is given to 
banking experience and personality. 

The government of the Institute is vested 
in a Board of Trustees, consisting of E. D. 
Hulbert. Chicago; J. B. Finley, Pittsburg; 
Gates W. McGarragh, New York; David R. 
Forgan, Chicago; Charles B. Mills, Clinton, 
IOwa; John F. Thompson, New York; Joseph 
Chapman, Jr., Minneapolis; Clay Herrick, 
Cleveland; J. H. Puelicher, Milwaukee; D. 
C. Wills, Pittsburg; F. L Johnson, St. 
Louis; L P. Hillyer, Macon, Ga. ; N. D. Ai- 
ling, New York; B. C. Downey, Indianapolis; 
Joshua Evans, Jr., Washington. The officers 
of the Institute are E. D. Hulbert, presi- 
dent; Charles B. Mills, vice-president; Gates 
W. McGarragh, treasurer; George E. Allen, 
secretary. 
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The Negotiable Instruments Law 



T HE adoption of this statute in thirty States has made 
a knowledge of its provisions indispensable to every 
bank officer and bank clerk, and the American 
Bankers’ Association has accordingly recommended, through 
its Committee on Education, a course of study in the statute. 
(See Bankers’ Magazine, November, 1905, p. 703.) 

The best edition of the Act is that prepared by John J. 
Crawford, Esq., of the New York bar, by whom the Act 
was drawn, and who therefore speaks upon the subject with 
authority. This edition contains the full text of the law 
with copious annotations. 

The annotations are not merely a digest and compilation 
of cases, but indicate the decisions and other sources from 
which the various provisions of the statute were drawn. 
They were all prepared by Mr. Crawford himself, and many 
of them are his original notes to the draft of the Act sub- 
mitted to the Conference of Commissioners on Uniformity 
of Laws. They will be found an invaluable aid to an 
intelligent understanding of the statute. 

A specially important feature is that the notes point 
out the changes which have been made in the law. 

The book, which is published by the well-known law 
publishing house of Baker, Voorhis & Co., is printed in 
large clear type on heavy white paper, and neatly bound 
in law canvas. 

The price is $2.50, sent by mail or express, prepaid. 
Where five or more copies are ordered, a special rate will 
be made. 

For sale by 

THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

90 William Street, New York. 
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NEW BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, ETC 



NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 

The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organised since 

our last report. 



Applications to Organize National Banks 
Approved. 

The following notices of intention to organize 
National hanks have been approved by the Comptroller 
of the Currency since last advice. 

American National Bank, Atoka, Okla.; by 
F. E. Adams, et al. 

Estill National Bank, Ebtill, S. C.; by S. 
M. Clarke, et al. 

Deer Lodge National Bank. Deer Lodge, 
Mont.; by E. A. Crain, et al. 

National Bank, Luverne, Minn.; by Fred. 
B. Burley, et al. 

First National Bank, of Eagle County, Eagle, 
Colo.; by Louis Schwarz, et al. 
Worthington National Bank, Worthington, 
Minn.; by W. M. Evans, et ai. 

Cresson National Bank, Cresson, Tex.; by 
F. O. Fiddler, et al. 

Farmers National Bank, Kingsley. Ia.; by 
Mason J. Foft, et al. 

Lucas County National Bank, Chariton, la.; 

by J. A. McKlveen, et al. 

First National Bank, Fort Branch, Ind.; by 
Chailes Hatch, et aL 

First National Bank. Bourbon, Ind.; by 
James H. Matchett, et al. 

Alfalfa County National Bank. Cherokee. 

Okla.; by H. B. Kliewer, et al. 

First National Bank, Allen, Okla.; by D. 
T. Gray, et al. 

Application for Conversion to National Banks 
Approved. 

Peoples Bank, Pensacola, Fla.; into Peoples 
National Bank. 



Bank of Nashville, Nashville, Ga.; into First 
National Bank. 

Dallas County Savings Bank, Adel, la.; into 
First National Bank. 

Farmers State Bank, Milaca, Mihn., into 
First National Bank. 

Merchants & Farmers Bank, Pontotoc, 
Miss.; into First National Bank. 

Bank of Ainsworth, Ainsworth, Neb.; into 
National Bank. 



Linton 


State 


Bank, Linton, 


N. 


D. 


First 


National Bank. 






Sharon 


State 


Bank, Sharon, 


N. 


D. 



First National Bank. 

Kidder Co. State Bank, Steele, N. D.; into 
F^rst National Bank. 

Citizens Bank, Vancouver, Wash.; Into 
Citizens National Bank. 

Merchants Bank. Watertown, WIs.; into 
Merchants National Bank. 

National Banks Organized. 

8948 — First National Bank, Kennewick, 
Wash.; capital. $26,000; Pres., W. R. 
Amon; Vice-Pres., B. F. Knapp; Cashier, 

L. E. Johnson. 

8949 — Live Stock National Bank. South 
Omaha. Neb.; capital, $100,000; FTes., C. 

M. Schindel; Cashier, L. M. Lord. 

8960— First National Bank, New Sharon, la.; 

capital, $60,000; Pres., G. H. Barbour; 
Vice-Pres.„ G. M. Garner; Cashier, M. 
Bainbridge; Asst. Cashier, E. R. Raffety. 
8951 — Merchants National Bank, Salida, 
Colo.; capital, $50,000; Pres., James J. Mc- 
Kenna; VIce-Pres., I. W. Haight; Cashier, 
D. H. Craig. 




D ue-operation Methods 

A DVANCE8 in Simplified and Safe-guard- 
<r ^ ed Bank Bookkeeping should not es- 
cape>~your investigation. 

THE Elliott- Fisher methods have made 
1 improvements of importance, and the 
opinions of some of America’s most promi- 
nent Banks are worthy of your interest. 
THE Bank Systems Department will cap- 
1 ably answer your inquiries. For in- 
stance, send for form “Transit 29.” 

ELLIOTT-FISHER CO. 

329 Broadway, New York 
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Capital, - - $2,000,000.00 
Surplus a Profits, 1,000,000.00 
Deposits, - - 25 , 000 , 000.00 



FIRST 

NATIONAL 

BANK 



Cleveland, Ohio. 



ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 
COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 



8952— Ffrst National Bank, Huntsville. Ark.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., E. A. Routh; Vlce- 
Pres., W. C. Cluck; Cashier. Sam Nun- 
neley ; Asst. Cashier, R. F. Jay; Conversion 
of Madison Co. Bank. 

8953 — First National Bank. Asheboro, N. C.; 
capital. $26,000; Pres., J. S. Lewis; Vice- 
Pres., C. J. Cox; Cashier, Jno. M. Neely. 

8964 — Peoples National Bark, West Alex- 
ander. Pa.; capital, $25,000; Pres., E. M. 
Atkinson; Vice-Prts., R. J. McCleery; 
Cashier, W. B. Gilmore; Asst. Cashier, 
Lillian Mounts. 

8955 — Roseburg National Bank. Roseburg, 
Oreg. ; capital. 850,000; Pres., J. W. Ham- 
ilton; Vlce-Pres’s., N. Rice and J. F. 
Barker; Cashier, A. C. Marsters. 

8956 Tennyson National Bank, Tennyson, 
Ind.; capital, $25,000; Pres., F. T. Aust; 
Vice-Pres., J. J. Metz; Cashier, E. M. 
Roland. 

8957 — First National Bank, Whitestone, N. 
Y.; capital. $50,006; Pres., E. P. Roe; 
Vice-Pies’s., S. G. Beals and Jno. R. 
Townsend; Cashier. Theo. P. Brokaw, Jr. 

8958 — Connell National Bank, Connell, 
Wash.; capital. $26,000; Pres., F. D. 
Mottet; Vice-Pres., B. S. Wadsworth; 
Cashier, M. M. Taylor; Conversion of 
Franklin Co. Bank. 

8959 — First National Bank, Bogalusa, La.; 
capital. $25,000; Pres., G. C. Ligon; Vice- 
Pres.. Leroy A. Pierce; Cashier, C. L. 
Olivier. 

5960 — Grange National Bank of Susquehanna 
County. New Millford, Pa.; capital, $25.- 
000; Pres., W. H. Tlngley; Vice-Pres., J. 
F. Butterfield; Cashier, F. J. Gere. 

8901 — First National Bank, Saratoga, Wyo. ; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., I. C. Miller; Cash- 
ier, Gustave Jensen; Asst. Cashier, W\ H. 
Wickham. 



8962 — First National Bank, Schaeflferstown, 
Pa.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Uriah B. 
Horst; Vice-Pres’s.. M. G. Umberger. J. 
Y. Brubacher, and Harvey Wealand; Cash- 
ier, Alvin Binner. 

S963- — First National Bank, Scottsboro. Ala.; 
capital. $25,000; Pres., J. D. Snodgrass; 
Vicc-Pif s’s., C. A. Webb. R. H. Bynum 
and D. F. Shelton; Cashier, L. W. Rorex. 

8964 — Merchants National Bank. Pottsville, 
Pa.; capital, $200,000; Pres., W. E. Har- 
rington; Vice-Pres., Jno. H. Williams; 
Cashier, Marshall. 

8965 — Cresson National Bank, Cresson, 
Tex.; capital, $25,000; Pres., F. O. Fkiler; 
Vice-Pres., R. C. Kinder; Cashier, C. C. 
Fidler. 

8966— Third National Bank, Fitzgerald. Ga.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres.. E. N. Davis; Vice- 
Pres., A. B. Cook; Cashier, C. E. Baker. 

^67 — Cortez National Bank, Cortez, Colo.;, 
capital. $25,000; Pres., H. M. Guillet; 
Vice-Pres., E. R. Lamb; Cashier, C. H. 
Rudy; Asst. Cashier, C. L. Coston. 

S96S— Mohnton Natfonal Bank, Mohnton. Pa.;, 
capital. $26,000; Pre-s.. Geo. H. Leininger; 
Vice-Pies’s., Chas. M. Yetter and M. C. 
Kauffman; Cashier, Wayne F. Griffith. 

8969 — Mechanicsburg National Bank, Meehan- 
icsburg, Pa.; capital, $50,000; Pres., M. H. 
Spahr; Vice-Pres., L. G. Forestine. 

5970 — First National Bank, Hubbard, /a.; 
capital. $25,000; Pres., Geo. R. Long; Vice- 
Pres., W. E. Long; Cashier, H. R. Longr 
Asst. Cashier, W. O. Reed. 

8971 — Commercial National Bank, Shenan- 
doah, la.; capital, $50,000; Pres.. H. I. 
Foskett; Vice-Pres., A. W. Murphy; 
Cashier. J. F. Lake; Conversion of Com- 
mercial Savings Bank. 



NEW STATE BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 



ALASKA. 

Katalla — First Bank: capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Jno. Schram; Vice-Pres’s., Clark Davis 
and Thos. Lippy; Cashier, W. G. Smith. 

ARKANSAS. 

West Fork — Bank of West Fork; capital, 
$4,600; Pres., J. R. Harris; Vice-PreV, C. 
C. Stockburger; Cashier, Geo. A. Curt’s. 

GEORGIA. 

Guyton— Citizens Bank; capital. $15,000; 
Pres., G. M. Shearouse; Vice-Pres., H. 
E. Archer; Cashier, J. A. Shearouse. 



Springfield— Exchange Bank; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., C. F. Berry; Vice-Pres., H. vV. 
McCartney. 

IDAHO. 

Spirit I.ake — Bank of Spirit Lake; capital, 
$40,000; Pres., F. A. Blackwell; Vice-Pres., 
F. B. Grinnell; Cashier, A. B. Jacoby;. 
Secy., W. F. Hireen. 



ILLINOIS. 

Grant Park — Farmers State & Savings. 
Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. W. Kah- 
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ney; Vice- Pres., Chris Wille; Cashier, 
Chas. Rayhom. 

Riverton — Bank of Riverton; Pres., Jas. H. 
Easley; Cashier, F. R. Dickerson. 

Towanda — Towanda State Bank; capital, 
$26,000; Pres., O. Clark; VIce-Pres., 3. R. 
Hilts; Cashier. F. H. Lonnor. 



INDIANA. 

Brownstone — Citizens State Bank; capital. 
$13,500; Pres., C. M. Allen; Vice-Pres., 
Ezra Whitcomb; Cashier, H. C. Murphy. 

Fulton — Fulton State Bank; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., O. B. Smith; Vice-Pres., Geo. 
Rentschler; Cashier, Howard E. Frain. 

Leiters Ford — Leiters Ford Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., B. F. Overmyer; Vice-Pres., 
I. Hill; Cashier, F. E. Rouch. 

Ray — Ray Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., 
Theo. McNaughton; Cashier, E. B. Mc- 
Naughton. 

IOWA. 

Cedar Falls — Security Savings Bank; capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres., Geo. S. Mornln; Vice- 
Pres., D. Bennison; Cashier, F. W. Paul- 
ger; Asst. Cashier, Leo H, Paulger. 



KANSAS. 

Hugoton — Hugoton State Bank; capital, '$l<T,t- 
000; Pres., J. E. George; Vice-Pres., J. C. 
Gerroud; Cashier. C. E. Woods; AsSst. 
Cashier. R. D. Robinson. 

Independence — Independence' State Bank; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., C. L. Kimble; Vice- 
Pres.. W. C. Greening; Cashier, M. D. 
Ransdell. 

KENTUCKY. 

Summershade — Bank of Summershade; cap- 
ital, $7,500; Pres., E. B. Pace; Vice-Pres., 
M. W. W r ade; Cashier, G. M. Depew; 
Asst. Cashier, J. D. Bowles. 



MICHIGAN. 

Gaines — Citizens Bank; capital, $10,000: 

Pres., E. B. Jenney; Cashier, Frank F. 
Gleram. 



MINNESOTA. 

Big Falls — First State Bank (Successor to 
Lumbermens Bank); capital, $10,000; 
Pres., F. P. Sheldon; Cashier, R. ML Skin- 
ner. 

Hardwick — Farmers State Bank (Successor 
to Hardwick Bank); capital, $10,000; 
Pres., E. E. Taylor; Vice-Pres., H. H. 
Buck; Cashier, D. J. Ross; Asst. Cashier, 
E. L. McFarland. 

New Munich — New Munich State Bank; 
capital, $12,500; Pres., P. A. Hilbert; 



Vice-Pres., Math Pitzl; Cashier, Herman 
Terhaar. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Star — Bank of Star; capital. $10,000; Pres., 
W. J. Rice; Vice-Pres., Philip Didlake; 
Cashier, H. F. Garrett. 

MISSOURI. 

Montrose— Farmers & Merchants Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., H. H. Briggs; Vice- 
Pres., B. R. McNamee; Cashier, Frank 
Stoddard; Asst. Cashier, F. R. Linton. 

Southwest City — Peoples Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., A. J. Sanders; Vice-Pres., 
J. C. Yeargain, Jr.; Cashier, Geo. D. 
Cates. 

MONTANA. 

Hardin — Bank of Hardin; Pres., J. B. Ar- 
nold; Cashier, E. A. Howell. 

NEW MEXICO. 

Tucumcari— Quay Co. Savings Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., T. W. Herman; Vice-Pres., 
W. J. Hittson; cashier, C. H. Fischer; 
Asst. Cashier, Fred’k Sampson. 



THE SAND 

PATENT BAIL LEDGERS 



ARE USED IN EVERY 
STATE OF THE UNION 

Write for Samples 
and prices. .* 



The Rand Company 

NORTH TONAWANDA, :: N.Y. 



178 Devonshire St. BOSTON, MASS. 
22 Clay St. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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THE BANKERS MAGAZINE. 



NEW YORK. 

New York City— Hungarian American Bank; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., W. H. Bryan; 
Vice-Pres., Eugene Boross; Asst. Cashier, 
Ross A. Curran. 



NORTH CAROLINA. 

Mount Olive — Citizens Bank; capital. $15,- 
000; Pres., J. E. Kelly; Vice-Pres., Jas. M. 
McGee; Cashier, J. E. Morrisette. 

Wadesboro — Southern Savings Bank; cap- 
ital, $125,000; Pres., J. S. Patrick; Cash- 
ier, W. M. Morton. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Roli a _ Farmers & Merchants Bank; capital. 
$10,000; Pres.. L. Howson; Vice-Pres., C. 
R. Goilfus; Cashier, A. V. Graham; Asst. 
Cashier, Jno. D. Stout. 



OHIO. 

Helena— Helena Banking Co.; capital, $12.- 
500; Pres., Jno. C. Fisher; Vfce-Pres., C. 
A. Stearns; Cashier, F. F. Aldrich; Asst. 
Cashier, J. W. Walter. 



OKLAHOMA. 

Hobart— Home State Bank; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., W. W. Rowland; Vice-Pres., 
J. W. Walton; Cashier, W. C. Kelsay; 
Asst. Cashier, O. B. Mathersaid. 

Pooleville— Bank of Commerce; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., T. J. Hartman; Vice-Pres., 
E. P. Blake; Cashier, W. P. Higgins. 

Quinton— Union & Planters Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., R. H. Williams; Cashier, 
C. H. Carpenter. 

Sayre — Beckham Co. State Bank (Successor 
to Bank: of Sayre); capital, $10,000; Pres., 
L. A. Wilson; Vice-Pres., H. A. Russell; 
Cashier, O. M. Marsh. 



OREGON. 

Astoria— Scandinavian American Savings 
Bank; i;afiitaL 150,000; Pres., Gust Holmes; 
Vice-Pres.. C. G. Palmberg; Cashier, J. 
M. Anderson; Asst. Cashier, Jno. Nord- 
strom. 



Westfall— Jones & Co.; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., Wm. Jones; Cashier, J. D. Fair- 
man. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia— Peoples Savings Bank; Pres., 
Geo. H. White; Vice-Pres’s., E. W. Moor 
and J. T. Seth; Cashier, W. J. Trent; 
Asst. Cashier, W. A. Sinclair. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Blunt— Dakota State Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., J. F. Gunsalus; Vice-Pres., H. R. 
Tarbell ; Cashier, W. O. Johnson. 

TENNESSEE. 

McCays— Citizens Bank (Succeeded Polk 
County Bank); capital, $10,000; Pres., J. W. 
William; Vice-Pres., Jas. H. McCay; 
Cashier, B. Crawford; Asst. Cashier, J. 
A. Hedden. 

TEXAS. 

Dallas— Traders Bank & Trust Co.; capital. 
$50,000; Pres., H. D. Ardrey; Vice-Pres., 
J. R. McFarlend; Cashier, J. D. Day. 

Dialville — DIalville State Bank; capital, $15.- 
000; Pres., W. B. Cowan; Vice-Pres., C. D. 
Jarratt; Cashier, J. D. Harris. 

Hutto — Farmers & Merchants State Bank; 
capital. $30,000; Pres., J. Ljungren; Vice- 
Pros., Jno. Busch; Cashier. Harry Mau- 
ritz; Asst. Cashier, A. B. Walling. 

Tuxedo— FiVst Bank; Pres., J. W. Mingus; 
Vice-Pres., H. J. Cureton; Cashier, G. E. 
Spurlin. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Weston— Bank of Weston; Pres., Porter 
Arnold; Cashier, Walter Edwards. 

WISCONSIN. 

Marshfield— Marshfield State Bank; capital. 
$50,000; Pres., Richard Rowe. 

CANADA. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Keremeos — Eastern Townships Bank; Mgr., 
J. A. R. Rome. 
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COL L E CT IONS 

SOLICITED 
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DESIGNER of 
FIRE and 
BURGLAR-PROOF 
VAULTS 



BENJ. F. TRIPP 

Bank Vault Engineer 

46 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 

Telephone 0112 Main 



ROUND DOOR 
VAULTS 
A SPECIALTY 



CHANGES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 



ARKANSAS. 

Fort Smith — First National Bank; Sam’l 
McLoud, Pres., in place of G. T. Sparks, 
deceased; J. M. Sparks, Vice-Pres., In 
place of Sam’l McLoud. 



CALIFORNIA. 

Fowler — First National Bank; O. J. Wood- 
ward, Pres., in place of J. D. Hickman; 
P. W. Hastie, Vice-Pres., in place of W. 
A. Patton. 

Long; Beach — First National Bank; H. S. Mc- 
Kee, Pres., in place of J. B. Heartwell; C. 
J. Walker and Chas. G. Greene, Vice* 
Pres’s. 

Madera — First National Bank; F. E. Oster- 
hout. Cashier, fn place of L. Elliott. 

Oakland— Union National Bank; Geo. D. 
Gray, Vice-Pres., in place of J. D. Brown. 

COLORADO. 

Denver — National Bank of Commerce; W. K. 
Marsh, Asst. Chshier, in place of K. A. 
Gagrg. 



CONNECTICUT. 

Ridgefield — RIdgrefleld Savings Bank; Sam’l 
Keeler, Pres.; Geo. L. Rockwell, Vice- 
Pres. 



DELAWARE. 

Frankford — First National Bank; Rob’t Wil* 
gus, Vice-Pres.; C. R. Davis, Cashier. 



GEORGIA. 

Waycrcsa — First National Bank and Bank 
of Waycross; consolidated under former 
title; capital, $200,000. 



ILLINOIS. 

Arrowsmith — Arrowsmith Bank; Geo. F. 
Lester, Vice-Pres. 

Freeport — Second National Bank; D. F. 
Graham, Cashier, in place of H. S. Web- 
ster. 

Wilmington — Commercial National Bank; C. 
H. Kahler, Cashier, in place of W. H. 
OdelL 



INDIANA. 



Warsaw — Lake City Bank; Elmer B. Funk, 
Cashier. 

Winslow— Bank of Winslow; E. W. Rust, 
Cashier. 



IOWA. 



Des Moines — Iowa National Bank; Homer A. 
Mfller, Pres., in place of H. S. Butler; H. 
S. Butler, Vice-Pres., in place of Jno. H. 
Cownle; Simon Casady, Vice-Pres.. in place 
of C. C. Prouty; C. T. Cole, Jr., Asst. 
Cashier. 

Marshalltown — First National Bank; J. L. 
Denmead, Vice-Pres., in place of Geo. 
Glick; H. Gerhart, Cashier, in place of T. 
J. Fletcher; no Asst. Cashier, in place of 
H. Gerhart. 



KENTUCKY. 



Harrodsburg — Mercer National Bank; F. P. 
James. Vice-Pres., in place of C. M. Ded- 
man; B. W. Allen, Cashier, in place of F. 
P. James. 

LOUISIANA. 



Morgan City — First National Bank; H. M. 
Col ten, Vice-Pres., fn place of A. H. 
Angelloz. 



MAINE. 



Bath — Bath Trust Co.; resumed business 
December 9. 

Belfast — Waldo Trust Co.; James H. Howes, 
Pres.; Albert Peirce, Vice-Pres. 

Ellsworth — Burrill National Bank; Bdw. F. 
Small, Asst. Cashier. 

Skowhegan — First National Bank; Edw. P. 
Page, Pres., In place of A. H. Weston; 
Blin W. Page, Cashier, in place of Edw. 
P. Page. 

MARYLAND. 

Cumberland — Citizens National Bank; Hugh 
A. McMullen, Vice-Pres., in place of J. 
Henry Holzsher, deceased. 

Port Deposit — Cecil National Bank; T. C. 
Bond. Jr., Asst. Cashier. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 



Boston — Beacon Trust Co.; C. L. Billman, 
Treas. — National Miarket Bank; F. G. 

Newhall, Pres., in place of Homer Rogers, 
deceased; Geo. A. Marsh, Cashier, in place 
of F. G. Newhall. 



MICHIGAN. 



Lowry — Bank of Lowry; title changed to 
Lowry State Bank; Toolef Jaccrbson, Vlce- 
Pres., I. M. Engebretson, Cashier. 

Underw’ood — Bank of Underwood; F. E. 
Salomonsen, Cashier. 

Watkins — Watkins State Bank; M. Becker, 
Pres.; P. Witzman and F. Enderle, Vice- 
Pres 's. ; Chas. M. Holm, Cashier; Edwin 
Ehlers, Asst. Cashier. 



Detroit — First National Bank; Jno. T. Shaw, 
Pres., in place of D. M. Ferry, deceased; 
Frank G. Smith, Cashier, in place of Jno. 
T. Shaw. 

Menominee — First National Bank; A. Spies, 
Pres., in place of S. M. Stephenson, de- 
ceased. 



MINNESOTA. 



Biw’abik — First National Bank; consolidated 
with State Bank under the former title; E. 
J. Simons, Cashier. 

Faribault — Citizens National Bank; C. M. 
Buck, Pres., in place of F. A. Berry; C. 
H. March, Vice-Pres., in place of W. 
E. Blodgett; S. F. Donaldson, Cashier, in 
place of L. F. Shandorf; J. J. Rachac, 
Asst. Cashier. 



MISSISSIPPI. 



Greenwood — Delta Bank; W. R. Humphrey, 
Pres.; W. T. Loggins, Cashier. 

Vicksburg — First National Bank; Geo. Wil- 
liamson, Asst. Cashier. 

MISSOURI. 



King City — Citizens National Bank; Wm. 
Millan, Vice-Pres., in place of J. W. Lig- 
gett. 

Rolla— Merchants & Farmers Bank; A. S. 
Long, Pres., deceased. 

Seymour — Bank of Seymour; absorbed Bank 
of Commerce; capital, $20,000. 

St. Louis— State National Bank; J. H. Mc- 
Cluney. Pres., in place of L. F. Jones; no 
Vice-Pres., in place of J. H. McCluney. 



MONTANA. 



ASK YOUR 

STATIONER 

FOR 




And BANKERS LINEN 
BOND 



Especially adapted to the needs 
of Banks, Trust^Companies and 
others desiring a high-grade 
serviceable paper for corres- 
pondence and typewriter purposes 

BOLE AGENTS 

F. W. ANDERSON & CO. 

34 BEEKMAN STREET. NEW YORK 



Butte— Daly Bank & Trust Co.; Jno. D. 
Ryan, Vice-Pres., in place of Jno. D. 
Lalor. 

Culbertson — First National Bank; no Vice- 
Pres., in place of H. C. Tweet. 

Sheridan — Sheridan State Bank; R. W. Ros- 
siter, Cashier. 

NEBRASKA. 

Chapman— Chapman State Bank; M. V. 
Scott, Pres.; F. K. Sprague and E. E. 
Ross, Vice-Pres’s.; D. E. Magnuson, 
Cashier. 

Grand Island — Commercial State Bank; re- 
sumed business. 

Lodge Pole — Peoples Bank; W. W. Young, 
Pres.; W. G. Melton, Vice-Pres.; G. G. 
LaSelle, Asst. Cashier. 

Table Rock — State Bank; David K. Miller, 
deceased. 

NEW JERSEY. 



Woodbury — Farmers & Mechanics National 
Bank; E. H. Davis, Cashier, in place of 
J. S. Truitt. 

NEW YORK. 



Downsville — First National Bank; A. 
Griffith, Asst. Cashier. 
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Highland Falls — Citizens National Bank; J. 
Carr Mount, Cashier, in place of Isaac 
H. Birdsley. 

New York City — American Savings Bank; 
Clarence Goadby, Pres., in place of Edw. 
V. Loew, deceased. — Century Bank; Henry 
Dirase, Vice-Pres. — New York Produce 
Exchange Bank; Jno. R. Wood, Cashier, 
in place of Wm. A. Sherman, resigned. — 
James H. Oliphant & Co.; James H. 
Oliphant, deceased. 



NORTH CAROLINA. 

Mount Olive — Bank of Mount Olive; J. B. 
Oliver, Vice-Pres. 

Murphy — Bank of Muiphy; absorbed Peoples 
Bank under former title; capital, $36,ftOU; 
A. B. Dickey, Vice-Pres.; F. D. Dickey, 
Asst. Cashier. 



NORTH DAKOTA. 

Bantry — State Bank and Farmers State 
Bank; consolidated under former title; 
capital, $16,000; James McIntyre, Cashier; 
P. A. Hanson, Asst. Cashier. 

Maddock — First National Bank; G. A. Hau- 
gen, Cashier, in place of N. H. Story. 

McCumber — State Bank; D. H. Beecher. 
Pres.; N. B. Felton, Vice-Pres.; H. G. 
Anderson, Asst. Cashier. 



OHIO. 

Camden — First National Bank; J. E. Randall, 
Cashier, in place of Azel Pierce. 

Cincinnati — Citizens National Bank; G. T. 
Griffith, Cashier, in place of O. P. Tucker; 
G. P. Griffith, Pres. also. 

Geneva — First National Bank; A. D. More- 
land, Vice-Pres., in place of A. J. Trunkey; 
W. W, Watkins, Cashier, in place of B. 
G. Blair. 



OKLAHOMA. 

Cashion — First National Bank; D. W. Hogan, 
Vice-Pres., In place of A. L. Houseworth. 

Frederick — City National Bank; resumed 

business December 20. 

Hobart — Farmers & Merchants National 

Bank; B. M. Lovelace, Cashier, in place 
of W. C. Kelsay. 

Norman — First National Bank; E. B. John- 
son, Pres., in place of J. A. Hullum; Chas. 
S. Smith, Vice-Pres., in place of E. B 
Johnson. 

Sayre — First National Bank; Guy Ford, 
Cashier, in place of C. E. Ganna way; no 
Asst. Cashfer, in place, of Guy Ford. 

Weatherford — First National Bank; Jno. A. 
Simpson, Pres., in place of J. L. Daniel; 
no Vice-Pres. in place of Jno. A. Simp- 
son. 



PENNSYLVANIA. 

Conemaugh — First National Bank of East 
Conemaugh; Jno. H. Cooney, Asst. Cashier. 

Philadelphia— Colonial Trust Co.; H. L. El- 
kins, Vice-Pres. and Treas. — Franklin Na- 
tional Bank; J. A. Harris, Jr., Vice-Pres. 

Reading— Farmers National Bank; C. K. 
Whitner, Pres., in place of Isaac Eckert; 
no Vice-Pres., in place of C. K. Whit- 
ner. 



SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Fountain Inn — Bank of Fountain Inn; H. M. 
Burgard, Cashier. 

Lexington — Home Bank; Julian E. Kauf- 
mann, Pres.; Sam’l B. George, Vice-Pres. 



SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Redfleld — German-American National Bank; 
Wm. Schoniger, Vice-Pres., in place of T. 
S. Everitt. 

TENNESSEE. 

Clarksville— First National Bank; Wesley 
Drane, Pres., in place of B. H. Owen; no 
Cashier in place of Wesley Drane. 



Credit Currency 

By ELMER H.YOUNCMAN 

Editor BANKERS MAGAZINE 

Bankers’ Handy Series No. 3 

Price GO Cents 



A concise, non- technical statement of 
the principles of an asset or credit cur- 
rency, showing the method of issue, 
provisions for safety, and the advan- 
tages over a bank-note circulation se- 
cured by a pledge of United Slates 
bonds. 

Shows how the banks may be made 
more serviceable to the business com- 
munity, especially to farmers and small 
dealers. 

At a time when currency and banking 
problem* are being widely discussed, this 
book will be useful in enabling all who 
are interested in these questions to get a 
clear understanding of the principles of 
a credit currency. 



BANKERS PUBLISHING GO. 

90 William St., New York 
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TEXAS. 



Clyde — First National Bank; J. H. Baxter. 
Pres., in place of B. C. Clemmer; Jno. W. 
Robbins, Asst. Cashier; no Cashier in place 
of Jno. H. Harkins. 

Del Rio — Del Rio National Bank; J. H. Wig- 
gins, Vice-Pres., in place of C. W. Odell. 

Eagle Lake — First National Bank; resumed 
business December 19. 

Henderson — First National Bank; no Vice- 

Pres. in place of Tom Arnold. 

Hereford— Western National Bank; no Cash- 
ier in place of F. B. Fuller. 

Lufkin— Angelina National Bank; F. H. 

Tucker, Cashier, in place of H. W. Conger. 

Meridian — First National Bank; Ernest 

Muirhead, Asst. Cashier. 

Moore — Moore National Bank; R. S. Nixon, 
Cashfer, in place of T. H. Mullin. 

Uvalde — Commercial National Bank; J. O. 
Smyth, Pres., in place of W. W. Collier; 
N. B. Pulliam, Vice-Pres., in place of J. G. 
Smyth. 



VERMONT. 

Newport — National Bank; H. T. Robbins, 
Cashier, In place of R. J. Wright, de- 
ceased. 



VIRGINIA. 

Alexandria— Citizens National Bank; R. M. 
Green, Cashier, in place of Carroll Pierce. 

Covington — Citizens National Bank; no Pres, 
in place of T. H. Stirling. 

Narrows — First State Bank; F. D. Kelley, 
Cashier. 

Newport News — Newport News National 
Bank; W. R. Lew’is, Cashier, in place of 
W. H. Kellogg. 



WEST VIRGINIA. 

Clarksburg — Merchants National Bank of 
West Virginia; W. H. Lewis, Cashier, in 
place of S. R. Harrison. 

WISCONSIN. 

Oshkosh — Old National Bank; no Vice-Pres. 
in place of W. J. Hay. 

Seymour — First National Bank; Cha*. 

Freund, Cashier, in place of Thos. Cog- 
hill. 



CANADA. 

QUEBEC. 

Montreal — Canadian Bank of Commerce; F. 
H. Mathewson, Mgr., deceased. 



BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 



ALASKA. 

Fairbanks — Fairbanks Banking Co.; sus- 
pended business December 14. 

ARKANSAS. 

Salem— Salem State Bank; fn hands of re- 
ceiver. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Calistoga — Bank of Callstoga; reported 
closed December 24. 



COLORADO. 

Durango — Colorado State Bank; reported 
closed. — Smelter City State Bank; reported 
closed. 

GEORGIA. 

Atlanta — Neal Bank, reported closed. 

ILLINOIS. 

Grant Park— Grant Park National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation, November 20. 



Advertisers in The Bankers’ Magazine are assured of 
a bona fide circulation among Banks, Bankers, Capital- 
ists and others in this and foreign countries, at least 
double that of any other monthly banking publication. 
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INDIANA. 

Ambla — Citisens Bank; reported closed, 

December 18. 

Fowler — Bank of Fowler; reported closed, 
December 18. 

Goodland — Goodland Bank; reported closed, 
December 18. 

Indianapolis — Riohcreek Bank; placed lr» 
charge of Harry J. Milligan, receiver. 

Middlebury — Farmers Bank; closed November 
30 . 

IOWA. 

Corwith — First State Bank; reported closed 

Princeton — Princeton Savings Bank; re- 
ported closed. 

MICHIGAN. 

Chelsea — Chelsea Savings Bank; reported 
closed. 

Jasper — Bank of Jasper; closed, December 11. 

Stockbridge — Commercial Bank; suspended 
business. 



MISSISSIPPI. 

Corinth — Tishomingo Savings Bank; sus- 
pended business. 

Mendenhall — Mendenhall Bank; reported 
closed, December 21. 

MISSOURI. 

Argentine — State Bank; reported closed, 
December 5. 

Kansas City — National Bank of Commerce; 
reported closed, December 5. — Stockyards 
Bank of Commerce; reported closed, De- 
cember 6. 

OHIO. 

Cleveland — Glenville Banking Co.; suspended 
business, December 19. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Miami — Bank of Miami; reported closed. 



Bank Directors 

Their Powers, Duties, and Liabilities 

By JOHN J. CRAWFORD 

Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act; Editor 
Legal Inquiry Department, Bankers’ Magazine 



The growing disposition to hold directors of banks to a strict ac- 
countability makes it vitally important that every such officer should 
acquaint himself fully with the duties and responsibilities of liis posi- 
tion. Mr. Crawford’s book gives this information fully and concisely 

Pocket Size, attractively bound, by mall, postpaid 

Price, SO Cents 

SPECIAL PRICES TO UNIS WISHINfi TO USE THIS BOOK FOR 
ADVERTISING PURPOSES 



Bankers Publishing Co. 

PUBLISHERS 

90 William Street, New York 
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A Graded 
Banking System 

By THEODORE GILMAN 



Explains the formation of a graded 
banking system by the incorporation 
of clearing houses under a Federal 
law, with power to issue a clearing- 
house currency, secured by a pledge 
of bank assets. 

Especially interesting and timely 
in view of the consideration now be- 
ing given to the currency question. 

PRICE $1.00 



The Bankers Publishing Co. 

90 William St., New York 



PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pittsburg:— Whitney Stephenson & Co.; re- 
ported closed. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Charleston — Hibernia Trust & Savings Bank; 
in charge of receiver. 

TENNESSEE. 

Memphis — Memphis Savings Bank; in charge 
of E. L. McHenry, receiver. 

TEXAS. 

Clarendon — Citizens Bank; reported closed. 

Merkel — Merkel National Bank; in voluntary 
liquidation, November 26. 

UTAH. 

Green River — Green River State Bank; re- 
ported closed. 

VIRGINIA. 

Big Stone Gap — Interstate Finance & Trust 
Co.; reported closed. 



Money in the United States Treasury. 





Oct. 1, 1907. 


Nov. 1.1907. 


D*c. 1, 1907. 


Jan. 1.1908. 


Geld coin and bullion. 


$921,013,121 

483.493,464 

7,812,842 

3,555,391 

19.711,565 


$915,283,759 

479,427,028 

6,661,373 

3,426,863 

14,856,600 


$921,138,767 

477,270.433 

8,221,533 

1,998,059 

7,323,179 


$955,967,820 

476,937,554 


Sliver dollars 


Subsidiary silver 


4,650,135 


United States notes 


1,405,594 


National bank notes 


11,096,231 




Total 

Certificates and Treasury notes, 1890, 
outstanding 


$1,435,586,288 

1,106,752,208 


$1,419,655,618 

1,147,247,403 


$1,410,949,871 

1,150,128,396 


$1,450,046,834 

1,179,812,752 


Net cash in Treasury 


$328,834,075 


$272,408,215 


$260,823,475 


$270,234,082 




Supply of Money in the 


United States. 






Oct. 1, 1907. 


Nov. 1, 1907. 


Dec. 1. 1907. 


Jan. 1.1908. 


Gold coin and bullion 

Sliver dollars 

Subsidiary silver 

United States notes 

National bank notes 


$1,482,969,710 

568.251,530 

132,799,079 

346,681,016 

603,987,114 


$1,489,742,845 

508,249,982 

134,122,602 

346,081,016 

609,980,466 


$1,561,714,719 

568,249,982 

136,201,145 

346,681,018 

656,218,196 


' 

91,604,530,493 

568,249.982 

139.080,994 

346,683,016 

690,180,895 


Total 


$3,134,688,449 


$3,148,776,911 


$3,269,065,058 


93,349.223,380 



Money in the United States 
Treasury. — The total cash in the 
Treasury increased $39,000,000 and the 
certificates outstanding $29,000,000. 
making an increase of $10,000,000 in 
the net cash. 



Supply of Money in the United 
States. — The total stock of money in 
the country increased $80,000,000, of 
which $43,000,000 was in gold, $34,- 
000,000 in national bank notes, and 
$3,000,000 in subsidiary silver. 
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THE ALDRICH CURRENCY BILL. 

A Measure to Promote the Marketing of Certain Securities. 



bill for amending the National 
Banking Act, introduced in the 
United States Senate on Jan. 7 by Sen- 
ator Nelson W. Aldrich of Rhode 
Island, chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee* of the Senate, was published in 
full in the January number of this 
Magazine (page 99)- 

In its original form the bill provided 
for the addition of $250,000,000 to the 
present national bank circulation, 
amounting to $600,000,000, and by an 
amendment the permissible limit of the 
new kind of currency was raised from 
$250,000,000 to $500,000,000, thus 
giving us a possible total bank-note 
circulation of $1,100,000,000! 

This tremendous increase in the 
country’s volume of paper is to be al- 
lowed without any addition to the gold 
reserves of the banks. By cutting loose 
from a gold reserve, and tying the note 
issues to bonds whose supply may be 
increased almost indefinitely, the banks 
would at once enter upon the dangerous 
path of inflation. At present this 
danger is held in abeyance by the lim- 
ited supply of United States bonds, on 
which alone notes may be issued, and 
by the further restriction of note issues 
to the capital of the banks. The first 
of these safeguards is removed by the 
Aldrich Bill, which makes state, munic- 
ipal and railway bonds available as a 
basis for the circulating notes of na- 
tional banks, and the bill also removes 
the capital limitation and provides for 



an issue of notes equal to the capital 
and surplus. 

Would Foster Speculation in 
Stocks. 

The inflation which would almost 
certainly follow the enactment of the 
Aldrich Bill would be confined chiefly 
to stock speculation. At present the 
most effective check upon speculation 
of this kind is the occasional rise in 
the rate on call loans, the figure some- 
times going above 100 per cent. The 
currency which the Aldrich Bill pro- 
vides for is to be taxed at the rate of 
six per cent, a year, which would per- 
mit its issue for speculative purposes. 
Thus the inflation of the prices of se- 
curities dealt in on the Stock Exchange 
would be encouraged by the Aldrich 
Bill. 

On the other hand, the currency pro- 
vided for in this bill would be of little 
or no assistance to the legitimate com- 
merce of the country, for the reason 
that the rate for commercial loans 
rarely goes above six per cent., and 
that being exactly the tax imposed on 
the new kind of currency, it would not 
be issued to meet the needs of cur- 
rency for commercial purposes, but 
would only be issued when the demand 
for money or credit for speculative 
purposes had run the interest rate up 
to an abnormal figure. The Aldrich 
Bill, whatever its purpose, would give 
us a currency of no use to legitimate 
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business transactions, but of benefit to 
stock speculators only. 

Not a Crop-Moving Currency. 

No currency taxed as high as six per 
cent, can be of any service in furnish- 
ing the additional circulating medium 
that may be required to harvest and 
market the crops. This tax would, of 
course, have to be paid by the bor- 
rower, and when added to the rate paid 
for loans, the cost of the new currency 
would be so high as to make it of no 
use to farmers and the buyers of grain. 
To provide for harvesting and market- 
ing the crops is one of the most legiti- 
mate functions of banking, and to 
penalize it with a tax of six per cent, 
would be aiming a direct blow at the 
production and exchange of commodi- 
ties. The extra demand for currency 
to move the crops is in no sense an 
“emergency” calling for the employ- 
ment of extraordinary devices. This 
demand occurs with unfailing regular- 
ity, and its duration and extent can be 
calculated, in the light of experience, 
with substantial exactness. 

Against the South and West. 

This measure is directly antagonistic 
to the interests of the South and West 
— sections where there is supposed to 
be an especial need for additional sup- 
plies of bank notes at certain seasons 
of the year. The banks of these sec- 
tions hold but a comparatively small 
amount of the bonds which the bill per- 
mits to be employed as a basis of the 
increased circulation. Moreover, if the 
banks should buy such bonds as a pre- 
liminary to issuing notes, it would not 
only fail to afford their communities 
any relief, but would actually aggra- 
vate the local distress. A bank would 
have to buy $100,000 worth of bonds 
in order to issue $75,000 in notes. In- 
asmuch as it would have to pay a 
premium for the bonds, there would be 



a still further cost to be added to the 
investment. Thus, instead of adding to 
the volume of currency in its own lo- 
cality, a bank taking out circulation 
under the Aldrich Bill, if it must first 
buy the bonds, would actually reduce 
it. On the other hand, if the bank 
owned the bonds, and hypothecated 
them for notes, it would be taking that 
much from the funds held to secure the 
payment of its deposits, and pledging 
the securities for other additional lia- 
bilities. 

Municipal Extravagance Encour- 
aged. 

A bond-secured currency of the kind 
provided for in the Aldrich Bill' would 
encourage the creation of municipal in- 
debtedness, and thus be an incentive to 
extravagance. It would further add to 
investments by banks in bonds repre- 
senting fixed capital, instead of confin- 
ing their resources to commercial paper, 
representing a liquid form of assets. 
Bonds run for long periods, and are 
subject to rapid and sometimes extreme 
fluctuations, while commercial paper is 
either payable on demand or runs for 
short terms only, its value being also at 
par, except in comparatively rare cases 
where the maker fails. Bank deposits 
being largely payable on demand, it is 
necessary that the banks, in order to be 
always in a position to meet their obli- 
gations promptly, should have their as- 
sets chiefly in the form of short-time 
paper. 

Board of Control Created. 

The Aldrich Bill as originally of- 
fered placed the regulation of the vol- 
ume of this new currency in the hands 
of a board composed of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, the Comptroller of the 
Currency and the Treasurer of the 
United States. By an amendment this 
power of regulation was lodged in a 
single individual — the Secretary of the 
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Treasury. This deprives the Comp- 
troller of the Currency of a large part 
of his supervisory power over the 
banks. Furthermore, no board or in- 
dividual can possibly possess the knowl- 
edge essential to determine as to how 
much currency may be required at a 
given time. As was very wisely said by 
the late President James A. Garfield: 
“There never did exist on this earth a 
body of men wise enough to determine 
by any arbitrary rule how much cur- 
rency is needed for the business of a 
great country.” And yet this is what 
this board will attempt to determine. 
It is not inconceivable that such a board 
would be subject to undue control by 
the pressure of great financial inter- 
ests, and the possibilities in this direc- 
tion would be multiplied by vesting the 
Secretary of the Treasury alone with 
this discretionary power. 

May Aggravate Hoarding of Cash. 

It is by no means certain that a flood 
of improperly-secured bank notes is- 
sued in a real or supposed emergency 
would have the effect of allaying dis- 
trust. Bank notes issued in too great 
a volume, especially if they are not re- 
lated to a reserve of gold, and directly 
redeemable in that metal, may serve to 
increase distrust and cause a further 
hoarding of gold and other forms of 
cash. 



Favors Bond Syndicates. 

The Aldrich Bill, if it becomes a law, 
will work in favor of bond syndicates 
and Wall Street speculation and 
against the interests of the great agri- 
cultural sections of the country, and 
will further fasten upon our banks the 
evils of a bond-secured currency. In 
fact, it would seem to be more accurate 
to designate this as a bill for increasing 
the marketability of certain securities 
than to call it a currency bill. 



The National Bank Act was con- 
fessedly enacted for aiding the sale of 
Government bonds, and though the act 
introduced a wrong principle into our 
bank-note currency system, it was ex- 
cused by the emergency then confront- 
ing the Government. By permitting the 
banks to issue their notes, against a 
pledge of the bonds, they were virtual- 
ly enabled to force the bonds upon 
their depositors in the shape of bank 
notes. If any currency should ever be 
issued under the Aldrich Bill, the ef- 
fect would be the same, only the bonds 
whose marketability would be increased 
would be those of states, municipalities 
and railways instead of obligations of 
the United States. Whatever a Govern- 
ment may find it expedient to do in 
time of stress to enhance the value of 
its own securities, no possible justifica- 
tion can be urged for a policy designed 
to stimulate the sale of municipal and 
corporate securities. 

Other Aspects of the Bill. 

There are some aspects of this bill 
to which it is unpleasant to refer. The 
whole measure has an appearance of in- 
sincerity. It looks like a feint made 
to confuse opinion and to distract at- 
tention from some other plan not yet 
levealed. Are the promoters of a cen- 
tral bank merely marking time with the 
Aldrich Bill? 

On the other hand, if the bill i9 in- 
tended as a genuine piece of legisla- 
tion, it bears some features that may 
well cause grave concern. If the act 
ever becomes operative it will afford 
large possibilities of profit to those who 
exercise control of banking resources, 
enabling them to purchase bonds 
through the banks, and the latter can 
work the bonds off on the people in 
the shape of bank notes. 

By placing the regulation of the 
emergency currency in the hands of the 
Secretary of the Treasury a power will 
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be given to one man that is positively 
dangerous. Should the Secretary be a 
man of inexperience in financial affairs, 
however good his intentions, he would 
be more or less subject to the influence 
and control of powerful financiers who 
would take care to have the emergency 
currency issued at such times and in 
such manner as would promote their 
own special interests. 

Unsound in Principle. 

The Aldrich Bill is entirely wrong in 
principle in basing bank notes upon 
bonds representing fixed investments 
instead of upon commercial paper rep- 
resenting the liquid assets of the banks. 
Our financial institutions probably have 
already in their resources a greater 
proportion of the first-named class of 
securities than is consistent with the 
best interests of commercial banking, 
and the Aldrich Bill offers them a di- 
rect incentive to commit themselves still 
further in the wrong direction. 

High-Handed Methods Invoked. 

The implied threat to pass this bill, 
in defiance of public opinion, to “jam’* 
it through the House contrary to cus- 
tomary modes of procedure — despite 
the fact that there is no urgent need of 
currency legislation — will cause general 
astonishment. It is to be hoped that 
opposition to the measure may become 
so strong that the folly of persisting in 
this determination will be realized by 
the leaders of the House. 



p ROPOSALS for insuring deposits 
in banks naturally suggest the 
inquiry, What is a bank deposit? The 
common view, of course, is that a bank 
deposit represents so much actual 
money, and that Mr. A., having de- 
posited his money in the First National 



Bank, should, in case that bank fails, 
be entitled to receive his money at once 
without waiting for the slow course of 
realizing on the assets, and in the end 
possibly being compelled to receive only 
a percentage of his claim. 

If all deposits in banks represented 
so much actual money, the question of 
insuring them would be much more sim- 
ple than it is under existing circum- 
stances. 

Turning to the report of condition of 
the national banks on a recent date, we 
find under the head of “liabilities” the 
item “individual deposits/* $4,319,000,- 
000. Under the head of “resources” 
we find, “loans and discounts/* $4,678,- 
000,000. This comparative equality in- 
dicates what is well known — that the 
“deposits** of a bank are largely com- 
posed of proceeds of loans. It will be 
seen from these figures that if a bank 
were compelled to pay off all its de- 
posits at once it could practically do so 
if its borrowers would only pay their 
loans. 

The question arises, Why not insure 
bank loans instead of deposits? If a 
bank could be sure of the payment of 
its loans, it could easily meet its de- 
posit obligations. Except in the com- 
paratively rare cases where banks lend 
on collateral, they can never be quite 
sure that their loans are safe, even af- 
ter the exercise of every reasonable 
precaution. An honest man may sud- 
denly turn out to be a rogue, and then 
there is the peril of waters, winds and 
rocks, land thieves and water thieves — 
in short, all the innumerable chances of 
accident, disaster and consequent loss. 
* On the other hand, a depositor has 
the choice of many institutions of large 
capital and of known standing. He 
may pick and choose, and indeed may 
get along without a deposit in any bank. 

This inequality of position between 
the bank and the depositor would seem 
to make it just as reasonable for the 
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banks to demand that a tax should be 
placed on loans, and a guaranty fund 
created to insure the prompt payment 
of all notes at maturity, as that they 
should be compelled to contribute to a 
fund insuring the payment of deposits. 
In either case the insurance would be 
a protection against the fallibility of 
human judgment. The failure to meet 
their loan obligations on the part of 
borrowers is what makes it impossible 
for a bank to pay its deposits. Why 
not impose the tax at the point where 
this responsibility originates? 

An undiscriminating tax on all de- 
posits would be inequitable. The de- 
posits that are the proceeds of loans 
might well bear the tax, since the de- 
positor has had the advantage of so 
much credit for use in his business. 
But if the deposit represents so much 
actual money put into the bank, the de- 
positor in this instance has not bor- 
rowed from the bank but has made a 
loan to it. Why should he be taxed to 
insure the return of that loan? His 
money would be lent out (chiefly in 
the shape of credits, of course) to bor- 
rowers, and why should they not be the 
ones to pay the tax rather than the de- 
depositor who furnishes the funds to 
make the loans ? 

When the franchise, capital, surplus, 
undivided profits, dividends, deposits 
and loans of banks are all taxed, a 
Happy solution will have been found 
for a problem that now vexes the mind 
of many a progressive statesman. 



r J''HE facility with which bank stock 
may be bought and sold has been 
the source of many grave abuses in 
banking. When a speculator decides 
that it would be to his advantage to get 
control of one or more banks, he sets 
about buying the stock, through brok- 
ers or openly, until he has obtained 
a majority of the shares. He then 



elects a board of directors who will 
choose officers to carry out whatever 
plans he may have formed for exploit- 
ing the bank in carrying on his various 
schemes. 

The recent bank runs and failures 
in New York were caused by the en- 
trance into the management of several 
banks of men who were considered ob- 
jectionable. It was the attempt to 
eliminate these men from the banking 
field that brought about the catastro- 
phe. As often happens, several insti- 
tutions that were not under the con- 
trol of these men became involved in 
the difficulty. 

One of the most notable cases of the 
wrecking of a bank by a change of 
management was that of the First Na- 
tional Bank, of Little Rock, Arkansas. 
Logan H. Roots, well known as a 
banker and politician, was president of 
the bank for many years, and the 
directors reposed such confidence in him 
that he practically managed the bank’s 
affairs. So long as Colonel Roots re- 
mained president, the bank prospered. 
But a change in control took place, and 
H. G. Allis was elected president. The 
same trust which the board had reposed 
in the former president was continued, 
but not with the same result. Allis 
made large loans to corporations in 
which he was interested, and the bank 
soon became insolvent. 

The ease with which any one so dis- 
posed may obtain a dominating inter- 
est in a bank, provided he has sufficient 
money, leads to the inquiry whether it 
would not be a wise policy to surround 
the sale of bank stock with a few prac- 
tical safeguards. This is a matter 
which concerns not only the public but 
the directors and stockholders of banks 
who may be called on to make good the 
losses sustained through the operations 
of the sky-rocket style of financiers 
who use banks as counters in their 
gambling games. To keep gamblers 
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and speculators from obtaining control 
of banks would prevent mischief far 
more effectually than the present policy 
of eliminating them only after they 
have put the bank in a position where 
its solvency is endangered. 



^j^HENEVER a panic occurs it is 
customary to attribute it to 
speculation, which may or may not 
be, in all cases, the correct diagno- 
sis of the disease. But admitting that 
speculation frequently leads to a panic, 
who is responsible? That many men, 
perhaps the majority, are prone to 
speculation is well known, and to alter 
this almost universal trait in human 
nature would be a very large under- 
taking. But speculation can not be 
carried on without banking assistance, 
and the responsibility for speculation, 
and therefore for panics — if it be ad- 
mitted that panics are caused by specu- 
lation — must be shifted from the some- 
what indefinite speculator to the banks 
that furnish the means which enable 
the speculator to carry on his opera- 
tions. 

That this responsibility for the 
.abuses of speculation is not clearly per- 
ceived may be seen from the following 
extract from an address by Alexander 
^Gilbert, president of the New York 
•Clearing-House Association, delivered 
tefore the annual banquet of Group 
VIII. of the New York State Bankers’ 
Association at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York city, on the evening 
of January 27. Speaking of the late 
financial crisis, Mr. Gilbert said: 

“The Stock Exchange was prosper- 
ous all the time. The big operators, the 
pools and the syndicates, were carrying 
the stocks which they had been gather- 
ing for two or three years at advancing 
prices and in the face of ruinous money 
rates. You can recall the whirl and 



the buzz and the bewildering sensations 
in the fall of 1 906 as the ticker reeled 
off its story of advancing prices in the 
face of ruinous money rates, 50, 75 and 
100 per cent, for money — and all the 
time unseen hands were manipulating 
the stock market and prices went up 
higher and higher.” 

We repeat that this stock booming 
could never have reached the dimen- 
sions it did, nor could the prices of se- 
curities have been abnormally inflated 
as they were, without the help of the 
banks. 

Is it not a confession of incompetence 
— or of something worse — to admit, as 
the banks must admit, that they allowed 
this rampant speculation to be carried 
to a point where it endangered their 
own safety and threatened destruction 
to the whole credit fabric of the coun- 
try? As President Gilbert said, it can 
not be asserted that Stock Exchange 
speculation was the cause of the panic, 
though it undoubtedly was a contrib- 
utory cause and greatly aggravated a 
situation already sufficiently bad. 

We have not that degree of aversion 
for stock speculation that the Arch- 
Enemy of mankind is said to entertain 
for holy water. Within certain limits 
speculation is harmless, and may even 
be beneficial. But when it is carried 
to the extreme, as it has been here in 
New York for some years, it becomes a 
menace to business stability. The sud- 
den and enormous shrinkage of prices 
alone causes widespread disturbance, 
often verging on panic. 

A bad currency system and the prac- 
tice of redepositing bank reserves make 
it easier for the banks to aid in the 
speculative orgy. But, after all, are 
these excuses not more or less puerile? 
No bank that is properly managed will 
allow a pernicious currency system to 
taint its portfolio with questionable 
loans, nor will it engage in any opera- 
tions which may be fraught with dan- 
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ger to itself or to the community to 
which it also owes a duty. And so far 
as the redeposited reserves are con- 
cerned, the city banks eagerly bid for 
them and pay interest on them so that 
they may have additional funds with 
which to feed the monster of specula- 
tion. 



J^JR. GILBERT, in the address 
above referred to, made a strong 
plea for conservative banking, of which 
he himself is a well-known representa- 
tive. On this point he said: 

44 Well, we have learned some things. 
The panic has not been in vain and 
perhaps it is worth all that it has cost. 
We have learned some things which we 
thought we knew before, but which we 
must have forgotten. The good, old- 
fashioned conservative axioms which 
had been handed down to us from gen- 
eration to generation had nearly been 
swept aside by the impetuous invasion 
of modern ideas which came in with the 
beginning of the new century; but one 
tiling we have learned which we must 
never forget and which we must take 
advantage of now, namely, that there 
is no new modern way of doing the 
banking business which is any improve- 
ment on the old-fashioned conservative 
way handed down to us by our fathers. 
A man may boast himself of being a 
modem banker in contradistinction to 
the old-time banker with his old-fash- 
ioned conservative humble views. He 
may, by paying interest on deposits, 
run up a deposit line of twenty or 
twenty-five times his capital, and he 
may expand his loan account in propor- 
tion upon securities not wisely selected, 
not selected so much with regard to 
quality as with regard to profit; but 
such a man has only to pass through 
one such panic as 1893 or 1907 to learn 
that he is not doing what is best cal- 
culated to promote conservatism in the 
banking coInmunity. ,, 



This is an indirect condemnation of 
the methods we have been criticising, 
file conclusion of the matter would 
seem to be this: That the associated 
banks of New York are to be commend- 
ed for trying to eliminate speculators 
from the control of individual banks; 
that their work would be still more 
laudable if they would at once put in 
force such rules among members as 
would prevent the banks collectively 
from fostering that speculation which, 
in individual instances, is deemed so 
reprehensible. 



o se of the popular magazines for 
February contains a tear-com- 
pelling article by an ex-Great Reformer 
on 44 Why I Gave Up the Fight.” This 
self-constituted antagonist of ‘‘The 
System” gives up because — “the people 
grinned!” They refused to regard the 
white feather which he now shows as 
an oriflamme of war to be blindly and 
courageously followed wherever it 
might lead. When the plume was 
frantically waved and the shouts of 
their leader became more and more 
vociferous, they refused to get excited, 
but stood by — “and grinned!” There- 
fore are they “gelatine-spined shrimps,” 
“saffron-blooded apes.” 

This disposition of Americans to grin 
at the antics of self-constituted reform- 
ers is one of the clearest signs of na- 
tional sanity. The people know well 
enough when to be serious, and they 
very quickly “size up” a reformer. Be- 
cause, in this instance, they have mere- 
ly grinned, it may not be entirely safe 
for “The System” to be lulled into a 
position of security. The grins may 
have been provoked by the antics of 
the reformer, not by indifference to 
real abuses. 

Great leaders are not so easily van- 
quished. It is even suspected, in this 
case, that instead of the people being 
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“spineless shrimps/' the shoe is on the 
other foot. Is the Great Reformer, 
after all, only a lath painted to look 
like iron? It must be that he is pigeon- 
livered and lacks gall to make oppres- 
sion bitter, or long before now he would 
have fatted all the region kites with 
“The System's" offal. 

Reformers come and go, but the in- 
fluences making for the betterment of 
the conditions of human existence move 
steadily, irresistibly forward. They 
are unwearied and patient — never in a 
hurry, knowing they can well afford to 
wait. Those who are worthy to aid, 
however humbly, the progress of these 
influences- -in so far as they may be 
either helped or hindered — have no 
concern for popular indifference or con- 
tempt. They accept defeat uncomplain- 
ing^. To have wrought nobly is for 
them sufficient reward. They know 
that the event is in other hands. 



gECRETARY CORTELYOU, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of the Sen- 
ate, presented to that body on January 
29 a defense of his course in endeavor- 
ing to relieve the monetary strain dur- 
ing the recent panic. The Secretary 
contends that his issue of Panama 
bonds and of three per cent, certificates 
of indebtedness did not violate the law. 
Possibly no court would decide other- 
wise, since the executive department of 
the Government is vested with a large 
amount of discretion. After all, it 
seems to be a matter of conscience. If 
Secretary Cortelyou believed, despite 
the fact that there was over $200,000,- 
000 in the banks belonging to the 
Treasury, that it was “necessary” to 
sell bonds to procure funds to build the 
Panama Canal, instead of withdrawing 
the funds from the banks, his discre- 
tion can not be questioned. As a mat- 
ter of fact, however, the bonds were 



issued to stimulate the issue of national 
bank circulation, because Secretary 
Cortelyou, contrary to most men who 
have given the subject an)' serious 
thought, believed that such stimulation 
was needed. 

Again, if the Secretary thought that 
despite this large Treasury balance 
with the banks it was “necessary" to 
borrow money with which to meet cur- 
rent expenditures, his peculiar exercise 
of executive discretion can hardly be 
questioned. Nevertheless, the fact re- 
mains that these certificates were real- 
ly issued, not to procure funds with 
which to meet current expenditures, but 
because the Secretary could not, or dare 
not, withdraw the funds of the Gov- 
ernment on deposit with the banks. 
With these explanations, it ought to be 
very clear why the Secretary can ex- 
cuse the issue of bonds “for canal pur- 
poses" and the issue of the debt cer- 
tificates “to meet current expenditures." 

His apology for his course from a 
financial standpoint is less open to 
criticism. The Secretary very justly 
says that while the situation was so 
strained, and with the banks, merchants 
and others doing their utmost to re- 
lieve the tension, it would have been 
unwise for the Treasury to have pur- 
sued an opposite course by withdrawing 
funds from the banks and thus aggra- 
vating the stringency. Had he taken 
that course he would have been cen- 
sured, and not without reason. 

But the Secretary neglects to state 
what is historical: That the conditions 

which bred the panic were fostered — if 
not created — by the policy of himself 
and his predecessor in pouring funds 
into the money market, in artificially 
stimulating bank circulation, and thus 
promoting that wild speculation which 
helped bring on the crash and increased 
its severity. 

Mr. Cortelyou, in the brief time he 
has held the Treasury portfolio, has 
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had a thankless job. His appointment 
to the office was regarded by many of 
the friends of the President as a mon- 
umental mistake. That feeling has 
grown with time. Even for a man who 
has a large experience in practical 
finance, the post of Secretary of the 
Treasury is no sinecure. A novice in 
financial affairs is pretty sure to find 
the position an uncomfortable one in 
such seasons as that through which we 
have lately passed. 

While Secretary Cortblyou has not 
shown any capacity for administering 
the Treasury Department beyond what 
might have been expected at the time of 
his appointment, we are not disposed to 
blame him for the lack of wisdom dis- 
played in the recent panic. 

The fact is that the Secretary of the 
Treasury is attempting the impossible 
— the regulation of the money market. 
When the law takes this burden from 
bis shoulders much of the reason for the 
present criticism will disappear. Long 
custom has made the Secretary think 
himself a much greater man than he is 
— greater, indeed, than any man can 
be. 



JN a paper on “Currency Reform'* 
in the December number of the 
‘ Journal of Political Economy," Pro- 
fessor J. Laurence Laughlin, of the 
University of Chicago, says: 

“To allow the banks to increase their 
own evidences of debt will not increase 
their reserves of lawful money nor their 
ability to lend." 

By “evidences of debt" Professor 
Laughlin means bank notes. We do 
not believe his statement to be entirely 
correct. It is not only conceivable but 
highly probable that the increase of 
bank notes would displace an equal 
amount of legal-tender money in hand- 
to-hand circulation, and that a consid- 
erable part of the money so displaced 



would find its way into the banks where 
it would be used for reserve purposes, 
thus enabling the banks to increase their 
loans. And, furthermore, a bank that 
could increase its notes, under a proper 
system of issue — that is, without first 
having to buy bonds costing more than 
the notes it is permitted to put in cir- 
culation — would certainly be able to in- 
crease its ability to lend in all cases 
where the borrower preferred to take 
notes instead of book credits. 



^JOULD the country's banking re- 
serves be effectually utilized in 
times of panic, much of the disaster 
incident to these periods might be avoid- 
ed. Bank reserves are like the reserves 
of an army — of but little use unless 
available at the point of attack. But 
with our scattered independent banks 
there are so many points of attack that 
any effective concentration of reserves 
with a view to their employment when 
and where needed has been difficult. 
The trouble arises from the fact that 
every bank, at a time of panic, con- 
stantly stands in fear of attack and 
acts in accordance with its fears. The 
reserves of the banks are thus scattered 
to the four winds, but the attack may 
occur in one locality only, or at most in 
but a few places. Undoubtedly, in the 
late trouble, if New York could have 
held its reserves in hand, or if it could 
have secured help from other centers 
where there was no distrust, the panic 
might have been checked at its out- 
break and without resorting to the cost- 
ly and questionable expedients that were 
employed both by the banks and the 
Government. What we actually saw 
was this: New York — which was prac- 
tically the only city where a dangerous 
weakness in the banking situation de- 
veloped — struggling to meet the de- 
mands of frightened depositors in some 
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of the local banks and trust companies 
and at the same time trying to respond 
to the demand for cash from all parts 
of the country. In reality events 
proved that New York was the partic- 
ular point that stood in need of help, 
and yet it was subjected to extraordi- 
nary demands on the part of banks that 
took counsel of their fears but were not 
in actual need of assistance. These de- 
mands greatly aggravated the situation 
in New York and no doubt multiplied 
the ill effects of the panic many fold. 

No one questions the right of a bank 
to recall its redeposited reserve at any 
time. When a general panic seems im- 
minent, it would take great courage for 
a banker to do otherwise. Yet it is 
equally clear that this practice of with- 
drawing reserves from points where 
there may be urgent need for them, only 
to lock them up for contingent uses, is 
a fatal weak spot in our banking sys- 
tem. That is the point where, in time 
of panic, our banking system fails, and 
where it must continue to fail. This 
being so, what is the remedy? 



gJOLVENCY being assured, there is 
no reason why every bank in the 
country should not stand behind a bank 
that is subjected to a run. The ques- 
tion of solvency can be determined only 
after careful examination. This is be- 
ing provided for already by a number 
of the clearing-houses of the country, 
and when the practice is extended and 
when all banks in a reserve city become 
members of the local clearing-house, 
relief should be swift and sure for any 
bonk that may be attacked by fright- 
ened depositors. Bank runs that arc 
met by prompt payment of cash, to any 
extent, rarely last long. 

If this local aid which the clearing- 
houses can afford were supplemented 
by co-operation among all the clearing- 



houses of the United States, it would 
hardly be possible for the country to 
go through such a childish exhibition of 
fear and panic as has lately been wit- 
nessed. 

The Clearing-House Section of the 
American Bankers' Association might, 
it is submitted, carefully study this 
question, which is at least as important 
as the problem of whether the charge 
for collecting out-of-town checks shall 
be one-eighth of one per cent, or only 
one-tenth, and whether Hoboken and 
Kalamazoo shall be in the free zone 
while Skaneateles and Punxsutawnev 
must pay. 



GOVERNMENT regulation of the 
railroads was adversely criticised 
in an address by Elijah W. Sells at 
the banquet of certified public account- 
ants of New Jersey at Newark on the 
evening of January 20. He said that 
in the nineteen years since the passage 
of the Inter-State Commerce Act the 
railway mileage had increased only 
forty-nine per cent., while in the pre- 
ceding nineteen years the increase had 
been 258 per cent. To show that the 
act had been injurious, he proceeded: 
' Note now the figures showing the de- 
velopment of businesses which have not 
been hampered by that sort of Govern- 
ment regulation which hinders their 
management and frightens their invest- 
ors. National and state bank deposits 
increased from $1,737,000,000 in 1888 
to $6,941,000,000 in 1906, or in the 
enormous measure of 299 per cent.,” 
etc. 

This selection of the banks as repre- 
senting a kind of business unhampered 
"by that sort of Government regulation 
which hinders their management and 
frightens their investors” does not seein 
to have been particularly felicitous, see- 
ing that the banks, both national and 
state, are probably subject to a more 
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rigid governmental control than any 
-other class of corporations. 

Perhaps the fact that the banks have 
flourished under such control while the 
railways have languished may be ex- 
plained when we remember that the 
banks have accepted and even welcomed 
Government regulation of their busi- 
ness. They might have taken an oppo- 
site course, and thus aroused public 
hostility, as some of the railways have 
done, but they adopted a more diplomatic 
policy, and we think a wiser one. They 
recognized what railway and other cor- 
porations do not always see, namely, 
that the good will of the public is a 
most valuable asset for any business 
whose prosperity depends upon public 
patronage. Even where a monopoly is 
enjoyed by a corporation, it can not 
afford to set the popular will at de- 
fiance, for if the people think they are 
not being fairly treated they will find 
a way of obtaining redress. Politicians 
have frequently sought to win votes by 
denouncing the banks, but these at- 
tempts to stir up prejudice have not met 
with much success. It is quite probable 
that if the railways had submitted a lit- 
tle more gracefully to the policy of 
public regulation, they would have dis- 
armed popular prejudice and found it 
easier to obtain a modification of any 
harshness in the existing laws or in 
their administration. 



J^IRECTORS of banks who neglect 
their duties, through ignorance, 
would not be troubled much if the doc- 
trine laid down in a Canadian legal de- 
cision, reported elsewhere in this num- 
ber, were made universally applicable. 
In excusing the directors who were de- 
ceived by the cashier, the court said: 
“The directors had no reason for 
doubting the fidelity of Johns (cashier) 
up to the final disclosure of his unauth- 



orized and fraudulent conduct, and 
they can not be held responsible for 
failing to detect his misrepresentation; 
in fact, not one of them, as appears 
from the evidence, even if they had ex- 
amined the books of the bank, knew 
enough about the mode of keeping them 
to enable them to do so/* 

We can not, of course, presume to 
criticise the dictum of the learned 
judge from a legal standpoint. But 
great harm would result if this doctrine 
were made universally applicable. Cer- 
tainly, if the directors did not know 
enough about bookkeeping to get a 
clear idea of the bank's condition from 
an examination of the books, it was 
their duty to employ some one who 
could have made the books intelligible 
to them. For the directors to place a 
blind reliance in the cashier, and then 
to be relieved of responsibility for his 
acts, was in violation of the moral obli- 
gation every director assumes, whatever 
it may have been from a legal point of 
view. 



r JpHOROCJGH bank examinations 
are provided for in a plan pro- 
posed by A. L. Darrow, cashier of the 
Fort Sutter National Bank of Sacra- 
mento, Cal. Mr. D arrow's plan, in 
brief, is to have the bank examined four 
times a year by four different commit- 
tees, chosen from among the bank's 
stockholders. Such an examination, he 
holds, would be more satisfactory than 
if made each time by the same commit- 
tee. He also favors the publication of 
these examinations for the information 
of depositors. 

If examinations were made by com- 
mittees of stockholders, acting inde- 
pendently of the directors, the frauds 
which the latter sometimes conceal 
would be brought to light and the con- 
ditions leading to failure could be 
checked as soon as discovered. Mr. 
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Darrow’s suggestions looking to exam- 
inations of this character are therefore 
entitled to careful consideration by all 
bankers who desire to reduce the 
chances of failure to a minimum. 

The proposal to publish the exami- 
nations — which has been made before 
— though possessing some merit, is not 
without serious drawbacks. It is one 
thing to let stockholders quietly know 
of any defects in the management of 
their bank, or of any conditions tend- 
ing toward a lessening of its solvency, 
but quite another thing to make those 
facts public. It may be urged, of 
course, that if the fear of having these 
things made public were held up before 
bank officials as a penalty for the in- 
fraction of the principles of sound 
banking such infractions would be com- 
paratively unknown. This might be 
true; but, on the other hand, the chances 
are that some trivial fault in the bank's 
management, if made public, would too 
often be made an excuse for starting a 
run, thus unnecessarily injuring a sol- 
vent bank and doing widespread harm. 
A great many shortcomings in the man- 
agement of a bank may be corrected 
without proclaiming their existence 
from the house-tops. 



j^OME differences between banking 
as it is practiced in Canada and in 
the United States have been emphasized 
by the recent liquidation of the Sov- 
ereign Bank of Canada. 

A correspondent of the New York 
“Evening Post," writing from Mont- 
real, states that the banks belonging to 
the Canadian Bankers’ Association have 
assumed a tacit obligation to do every- 
thing in their power to prevent Cana- 
dian banking suffering any discredit 
with the public in the Dominion, or in 
the eyes of outside countries. 



The Canadian Bankers' Association 
is an incorporated body, and on the fail- 
ure of a bank is empowered to take 
charge of its affairs. Neither the Amer- 
ican Bankers' Association, the State 
associations, nor the clearing-houses in 
the United States have any such exten- 
sive powers. It might be better if they 
had. The bankers’ associations and the 
clearing-houses, through their national 
and local organizations, could if they 
chose exercise a beneficial supervision 
over the banks of the United States. By 
far too great an extent the banks of 
this country seem not so much concerned 
about reproach attaching to their busi- 
ness as to their own institution. Mani- 
festly, were this spirit universal it 
would have the desired effect of raising 
the whole standard of banking. But 
with so many banks, representing good, 
bad and indifferent management, this 
ideal is unattainable. Too often the 
banks regard their own interests so nar- 
rowly that they lose sight of the harm 
they must suffer by an injury done to 
one of their competitors. 

The bankers’ associations and clear- 
ing-houses of the United States might 
profitably study the lessons to be 
learned by a proper regard for the es- 
prit de corps of banking as shown by 
the banks of our northern neighbor. 



f JpRUST companies are probably in 
the banking business to stay, and 
any attempt to force these institutions 
to confine their transactions to purely 
trust company functions will fail. They 
must naturally expect to be compelled 
to keep the same reserves in their bank- 
ing departments as the banks keep, and 
they must also restrict their banking 
business to what are recognized as le- 
gitimate lines. Within these lines there 
will be found such latitude that the 
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trust companies need not complain of 
having their business circumscribed. 

As a matter of fact some of the trust 
companies have gone into promoting 
and underwriting to an extent that has, 
in some cases, entangled their deposits 
with enterprises from which banking 
should be kept free. Possibly the trust 
companies, from the very form of their 
organization, have felt that they were 
not bound to observe the same regula- 
tions as have been imposed upon the 
banks. But as it has become apparent 
that a trust company is only a bank 
with certain other functions added, it 
will be necessary for these institutions 
to be guided by the same rules as have 
been found essential to the safe con- 
duct of commercial banking. 

The trust companies of the United 
States have made an enviable record, 
which they stand in some danger of 
losing if they do not speedily adopt 
measures to correct weaknesses that 
have been developed in the course of 
recent experiences. This fact is fully 
recognized by the leading trust com- 
pany officials, and they have frequently 
pointed out the necessity of putting 
prudent checks upon the operations of 
the more ambitious companies. 



g RANCH banks are evidently not 
regarded with special favor by 
the Superintendent of the New York 
State Banking Department, who recom- 
mends in his last annual report that 
whenever a bank or trust company 
opens a branch office the capital shall be 
increased by $100,000. 

There is a growing feeling that the 
capital of the banks and trust compa- 
nies, generally speaking, does not bear 
a large enough ratio to the deposits to 
meet the requirements of safety, and 
therefore no objection can be made to 



a recommendation that seeks to remedy 
this defect. 

At the same time, the adoption of this 
rule would render nugatory one of the 
essential features of branch banking— - 
a multiplication of offices without any 
increase of capital. In other countries 
w r here banks have branches, the parent 
bank usually has a large capital, and 
it is not considered necessary that the 
capital should be increased as the num- 
ber of branches multiply. 



jJ^TUDENTS of monetary and bank- 
ing subjects will hear with satis- 
faction that the American Bankers' 
Association has authorized the secre- 
tary of that organization to collect a 
library of financial literature. The field 
from which to choose a collection of 
books of this character is none too 
large. There are, it is true, many vol- 
umes in existence dealing with money, 
but comparatively few of them have any 
value except as curiosities. In the do- 
main of banking literature, the books 
are less numerous but the quality is 
higher. 

Some of the volumes that, apparent- 
ly, should constitute the foundation of 
a financial library are: complete files of 
the reports of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Director of the Mint, Comp- 
troller of the Currency, and the reports 
of the supervising officers of banks in 
all the states and territories. Bound vol- 
umes of the proceedings of the state 
bankers' associations, the Canadian 
Bankers' Association and the journals 
of the various bankers’ institutes, and 
also complete files of foreign financial 
publications would be of permanent 
value. A collection of the state laws 
relating to state banks, trust companies 
and savings ’ banks would also be highly 
serviceable to bankers and financial 
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students. Such a collection will be 
found very difficult to make. For in- 
stance, the banking law of New York 
is scattered through a number of stat- 
utes dealing with various subjects — in 
addition to the banking law proper, 
there are provisions relating to banks 
in the statutory construction law, the 
negotiable instruments law, the stock 
corporation law, and in the penal 
code. A similar confusion doubt- 
less exists in most of the states. But 
while this confusion of laws makes the 
task of collecting* such a library a diffi- 
cult one, it is an added reason why such 
n collection should be made. There 
ought to be at least one place in the 
United States where all the banking 
laws of the country may be found. 

As banking approximates more close- 
ly to a learned profession, having its 
principles and laws to be studied like 
those of medicine and law, the need 
for studying these principles will be- 
come more urgent. In providing the 
means for supplying this demand the 
American Bankers’ Association has ex- 
ercised wise forethought, and manifested 
a progressive spirit. 



r J''HE American Bankers’ Association 
has again brought forward its 
plan of currency reform, which will be 
urged upon the attention of Congress. 
This measure, which has been fully ex- 
plained in previous issues of the 
Magazine, while stopping short of a 
comprehensive reform of our bank-note 
and currency systems, may for that 
very reason stand a better chance of 
success than Mr. Fowler’s more elab- 
orate plan. 

The suggestions of the American 
Bankers’ Association merely contem- 
plate that the country shall now take 
a guarded step in the direction of a 



credit currency. Doubtless after the 
tirst experience, it will be seen that in 
time the bond-secured circulation may 
be discarded altogether and its place 
taken by the credit notes. The plan 
really represents the well-known con- 
servative tendencies of the banking fra- 
ternity. Of course, students of the 
subject know that a credit currency, 
under proper safeguards, can be made 
absolutely safe; but the banks and the 
people would like to be ‘'shown.*’ 

The multiplicity of plans and sug- 
gestions is very confusing. Essen- 
tially, however, it . will be found that 
the contest is between those who believe 
in a bond-secured currency, the bonds 
to be lodged with the Treasury or other 
depository, and those who are in favor 
of permitting the banks to issue notes 
on their general credit, further secured 
by a gold reserve and a safety fund. 
The “emergency” currency advocates 
will also demand a hearing. 

In view of the conflict of opinion, it 
might be best to postpone action for the 
present, referring the subject to a com- 
mission of experts. We do not fear 
tlie presentation of this matter to the 
people solely on its merits. There are 
those who deplore the public discussion 
of currency and banking questions as 
tending to unsettle business. But a far 
graver menace is to be found in hasty 
and ill-considered legislation based 
upon inadequate information. If a 
thorough campaign of education is car- 
ried on among the people, they will let 
C ongress know, in unmistakable terms, 
what kind of currency legislation they 
desire. Besides, such a campaign 
would no doubt lead to a better popular 
understanding of matters now some* 
what obscure and thus contribute, to an 
important extent, in shaping public 
opinion in favor of sound principles 
with respect to bank notes and currency 
and banking in general. 
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^HOSE who are advocating a cen- 
tral bank for the United States 
because France, Germany and Great 
Britain all have such an institution 
will not get much comfort from the re- 
marks made by Sir Felix Schuster, 
president of the London Institute of 
Bankers, at the meeting of the institute 
on December 18 . Among other things, 
Sir Felix said : 

“Every nation now contemplates the 
banking systems of other countries, and 
considers whether they can not improve 
theirs by imitation and so on. I think 
Ibis is a mistake. We must see what 
others are doing, but it is absolutely 
nseless to try and introduce a system 
into one country simply and only be- 
cause it is successful in another coun- 
try. The more I think of it, the more 
I am convinced that each nation must 
find its own solution, must find the 
banking system that is in accordance 
with the habits and customs of its own 
people and its own financial and eco- 
nomic position. A stereotyped banking 
system all over the world would, I am 
convinced, be a mistake. Each nation, 
as each individual, must look after its 
own business itself.” 

Sir Felix Schuster, from his posi- 
tion as a banker and his keen observa- 
tion of affairs, is perhaps as well quali- 
fied to speak on this question as any 
man on either side of the Atlantic. He 
has most clearly seen what our advo- 
cates ol a central bank have overlooked, 
namely, that all the people of the world 
do not have the same customs and the 
same institutions, and that the exist- 
ence of these differences is not a mark 
of inferiority. 



A NEW FEATURE. 

'pHE new building of the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Trust Company has a 
whispering gallery. It is a popular 
feature, especially with the young men 
and maidens in the company's employ. 
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AMERICAN BANKERS* ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

^'HE fine offices of the American 
Bankers' Association, Hanover 
Bank Building, New York city, have 
undergone radical changes during the 
past few weeks, under the administra- 
tion of the new secretary, Fred E. 
Farnsworth, with the approval of Lew- 
is E. Pierson, chairman of the execu- 
tive council, and members of the ad- 
visory committee. They are now com- 
plete in every particular and modern 
in every respect, and thoroughly adapt- 
ed to the needs of the association, and 
in keeping with its character and dig- 
nity. 

The general work-room has been 
subdivided, making a private office for 
Secretary Farnsworth and Assistant 
Secretary Fitzwilson. This leaves the 
large general office for the exclusive 
use of the members of the association 
and visitors. This latter room has been 
fitted up for a library and reading- 
room where will be kept on file the 
financial papers of the country. A desk 
has been provided for members which 
can be used for correspondence, and 
the association stenographers will be at 
the disposal of members who desire to 
send out letters when visiting the rooms. 

A new visitors' register has been pre- 
pared so that all visitors are expected 
to register, and members visiting in 
New York can have their mail and tele- 
grams sent in care of the office. They 
can also have use of the association tele- 
phone when they wish to communicate 
with the banks or their friends; or, in 
other words, when members of the as- 
sociation visit New York, they will find 
a comfortable place to spend a portion 
of their time, if they desire, and it is 
hoped that they will avail themselves 
of these privileges. 

The offices have also been equipped 
with modern, up-to-date office appli- 
ances, thereby enabling the present 
force to expedite the work of the asso- 
ciation. 
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HON. CHARLES N. FOWLER. 

Chairman Banking and Currency Committee, House of Representatives. 
Leader in the Contest for a Sound and Scientific Banking and Currency System. 
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THE FOWLER BILL. 

Sound in Principle. — Probably Attempts Too Much. 



TP HE bill introduced in the House 
by Hon. Charles N. Fowler was 
published in full in the January num- 
ber of this Magazine (page 100). 

Its main feature consists of the sub- 
stitution of credit bank notes for those 
now secured by United States bonds. 

Commercial Paper the True Basis 
of a Bank Circulation. 

As often pointed out in these pages, 
commercial paper — that is, drafts drawn 
against products on their way from the 
producer to the consumer, or the prom- 
issory notes of farmers, manufacturers, 
merchants and others — is the true form 
of security for a bank circulation. Un- 
der proper regulations there is no good 
reason why a bank should not exchange 
its circulating notes for such security. 
It is the only form of security which 
is universal, and the producers of cot- 
ton and grain would be especially ben- 
efited by making their notes available 
as a basis of bank-nqte circulation. As 
to the safety of such a note circulation, 
if based upon a further security of a 
gold reserve of 25 per cent., and with 
a proper system of redemption, there 
can be no question. The report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency for 1906 
shows that since the beginning of the 
national banking system the national 
banks which have been placed in the 
hands of receivers had issued a total 
circulation of $27,628,108. During the 
existence of the national banks they 
have paid in taxes on circulation, $98,- 
780,906. So that if this tax had been 
applied to the payment of notes of 
failed banks — a very proper use for it 
— there would have been a surplus, 
after paying all the notes of failed 
banks, amounting to $71,102,798. This 
is on the assumption that the notes of 
the failed banks had been secured only 
by the tax. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the national banks that have 
2 



failed have paid 75 per cent., or over, 
of the claims against them, so that the 
amount of notes to be paid out of the 
fund derived from the tax on circula- 
tion, if there had been no bond secur- 
ity, would be reduced to $6,907,027, 
and the surplus left over after paying 
these notes out of the fund mentioned 
would be increased to $9 1,828, 879- 

Method of Redemption. 

This is worked out through a system 
of redemption agencies under a plan 
that seems calculated to effect the de- 
sired end. It has long been realized 
that the provision of an effective sys- 
tem of redemption constitutes one of 
the most difficult problems in changing 
to a credit currency. In Canada the 
redemption machinery is supplied by 
the branch banking system. But since 
the introduction of that system here is 
at the present time an impossibility, 
Mr. Fowler was compelled to provide 
a substitute for it. 

Insurance of Deposits. 

While this is a principle to which 
we can not give assent — on grounds 
frequently stated in these pages — it is 
at least a debatable question whether 
it would not be expedient to provide by 
law for the safety of all bank deposits. 
By incorporating this provision in his 
bill, Mr. Fowler will secure for the 
proposal a full discussion. 

Extending the Scope of National 
Banks. 

National banks are authorized by 
the bill to transact a savings bank busi- 
ness and to execute trusts. Many of 
these institutions now have savings de- 
partments, and this would merely rec- 
ognize and legalize a practice that al- 
ready exists. By authorizing the na- 
tional banks to execute trusts they 
would not be subject to so much com- 
petition from trust companies. The as- 
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sumption of all functions exercised by 
trust companies is hardly compatible 
with purely commercial banking. 

Retiring the Greenbacks. 

While the greenbacks have ceased to 
be a disturbing element in our cur- 
rency, there are substantial reasons why 
they should be converted into gold cer- 
tificates. This could be done without 
incurring any debt, and in a manner to 
avoid a disturbance of the volume of 
currency. 

Sub-Treasury Methods. 

An important feature of the bill is 
that providing for the deposit of Gov- 
ernment receipts from day to day in 
the banks, and the use of checks by the 
Government in making payments — re- 
forms that are obviously demanded. 

An Omnibus Bill. 

Most of the criticism aimed at Mr. 
Fowler’s bill, by those who approve 
its main features, is that it attempts too 
much. But it at least brings forward 
important proposals for banking and 
currency reform, and places them in 
definite form so that they may be fully 
considered. 

Sound in Principle. 

In its principal features — the pro- 
vision for a credit currency, retirement 
of the greenbacks and bond-secured 
notes, the use of common-sense methods 
in handling the Government receipts 
and disbursements — this bill is un- 
doubtedly sound. It deserves to be 
carefully studied throughout, for it is 
not a makeshift measure, but a serious 
and honest effort to place our banking 
and currency system on a safer and 
more scientific basis. 



FOR A CENTRAL BANK. 

/~\N January 15 Representative 
Fornes of New York introduced 
a bill to establish a central bank in 
Washington to be known as the United 



States National Bank of America. The 
measure stipulates that the bank shall 
have a capital of $100,000,000, of 
which the Government is to purchase 
three-fifths of the capital stock, the 
money for which is to be derived from 
the sale of $60,000,000 gold bonds. The 
remainder of the stock to be sold to na- 
tional banks at not less than par, and 
the premium, if any, to go to the cen- 
tral bank. 

The bank is to have twenty-five di- 
rectors, three of them to be the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Comptroller 
of the Currency and the Treasurer of 
the United States, and the other twen- 
ty-two to be elected by the stockhold- 
ers, each share of stock to have one 
vote. They are to be chosen for two, 
four and eight years and thereafter for 
six years, and are to meet at least once 
in ninety days. Those other than Gov- 
ernment officials are to receive salaries 
of $5,000 a year each. The bank is to 
participate in no syndicates or under- 
writing schemes, and no director is to 
be permitted to borrow from the bank. 

The bill provides for the issue of 
$100,000,000 of demand notes, payable 
in gold coin. Any chartered commer- 
cial bank with a surplus of not less than 
twenty-five per cent, of its capital stock 
by the deposit of approved securities 
may have these notes allotted to it up to 
the amount of ninety per cent, of the 
guarantee and the payment of a tax of 
one-eighth of one per cent, and inter- 
est at the rate of four per cent. The in- 
terest rate is graduated according to the 
amount of notes taken out. 

By a vote of twenty of the directors 
the amount of notes issued by the cen- 
tral bank may be increased to $400,- 
000,000. The bill provides that the 
bank shall pay a dividend of four per 
cent, to the stockholders and any earn- 
ings in excess of this are to go to what 
is known as a surplus gold fund. The 
charter of the bank is for fifty years, 
beginning September 1 next, and at the 
expiration of a half century may be re- 
newed by act of Congress. 
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OBJECTIONS TO GUARANTEEING DEPOSITS. 

By Charles W. Stevenson. 



\Y I N G to tin; recent panic, there 
is much discussion of a law 
guaranteeing deposits. The idea seems 
to prevail with some that this will 
bring out the hoarded money at 
once, if enacted. In the State of 
Oklahoma a law has been passed to 
this effect. Other states are strongly 
agitating the question. With some 
bankers there is a belief that such a 
law will prevent panics. Many depos- 
itors, uneasy over recent conditions in 
the financial world, believe it will make 
their money perfectly safe. It is un- 
fortunate that an idea so directly op- 
posed to the spirit and well-being of 
the bank should find favor at such a 
time. It were much better considered 
in times far removed from the recent 
unpleasantness. 

Trust the Basis of Banking. 

In the first place, the law strikes at 
the very being of the bank. Trust is 
the basis of all banking and ever will 
be. Since the time of the earliest banks 
of deposit, before loaning was a part of 
the business, trust — confidence in the 
ability and integrity of the banker- — 
was the prime requisite to all banking. 
It remains to-day the only legitimate 
bid for popular support. After these 
questions are settled in the mind of the 
would-be depositor, then are considered 
capital and surplus, the stockholders’ 
liability, the laws governing inspection, 
kinds of security, and all the safeguards 
which time and experience have de- 
manded in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness. But now comes a measure which 
will put all banks on a par. Favorit- 
ism will be the only reason for seeking 
one more than another, since all being 
guaranteed by the state or nation, will 
be good. This is putting a premium on 
incompetency and rascality, since ex- 
perience and standing will count for 
nothing in the scale. 



Banks cannot exist and perform 
their present functions without thi9 
original trust. It must obtain between 
the depositor and the banker, as it does 
between the banker and the borrower. 

Again, to impose this tax upon abil- 
ity and honesty is a burden. The very 
thing to be desired in the business 
world is made the basis of the state’s 
interference, that stability of business 
conduct which invites confidence. And 
at once it must be seen that when all 
banks are alike, regardless of their cap- 
ital invested, or their personnel, there 
will be no particular confidence im- 
posed in any of them, the real seat of 
the confidence being transferred to the 
state or nation. 

To admit the state — and the term 
will be used in its broad sense, meaning 
the government, either state or nation- 
al — to this control of the business, is 
to pave the way for a complete inter- 
ference with its natural demands, based 
on the wants and needs of business, to 
which it now automatically responds. 
To do this without ownership is to in- 
troduce the same vicious principle that 
is at the present time, in many quar- 
ters, making capital odious to the peo- 
ple who cannot make the proper dis- 
tinctions in matters of the kind. Bank- 
ing is based wholly and solely on the 
needs of business. It is the servant of 
all trade. It must be allowed that mo- 
bility which will make it amenable to 
the wants and needs of mankind 
through commerce. To allow too much 
state interference will destroy in the 
end this flexibility. 

Such a Law Unnecessary. 

If, as the statistics show, the law is 
admissible, because there have been so 
few failures that a tax will not be bur- 
densome, then it is an unnecessary law, 
and mixes government with business, 
which should be kept separate as far 
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as possible. The statistics relied on to 
demonstrate the feasibility of the law 
deny its right to enactment. 

The point of constitutionality has 
been raised against the law, and must 
eventually be tried out in the courts. 
It is certain that the compelling of 
bankers to make good their promises 
to pay to their customers, by insurance 
at the hands of the state, is an inno- 
vation, and works a hardship and a dis- 
crimination as compared with other 
kinds of business. 

Bankers who have been led by the 
recent stress to invent some way to keep 
the people from getting scared believe 
that the passage of such a law will help 
them to look after the methods of rival 
bankers. It is a fallacy. True, there 
are many measures, foreign to the in- 
surance idea, which are likely to be 
made part of the same law, measures 
which are intended to perfect banking 
methods, but at last it must be the state, 
under political control, and not the 
bankers of a state that will enforce 
these provisions. And if they were 
enabled to do anything, it would be by 
a system of spying and jealousy, which, 
in itself, is reprehensible as affecting a 
business perhaps the most honorable in 
its conduct of any. 

A Tax on the Borrower. 

The tax, if levied, is proposed to be 
placed on the average daily deposits 
for a year, and assessed against the 
capital stock. Yet at the same time it 
is a tax on the borrower, since the cap- 
ital stock will never be allowed to be- 
come impaired, and the bank has no 
source of income save the interest ex- 
acted on its loans, or practically none. 

When the banker takes care of the 
depositors* money, safeguarding it 
against burglars, standing ready to pay 
it on notice by check (save perhaps in 
the unusual and unpreventable condi- 
tions of the past few months), he dis- 
charges his obligation for the use of 
that money. But in addition to this 
he hires the money, rents it from the 
owner, and therefore when he pays an 
extra sum to insure his own promise to 



pay, backed by his capital and surplus, 
he gives something for nothing. 

At the present time the proposed law 
is an undigested one; its rightful pro- 
visions have not been thought out; it 
is the creature of a condition, which, as 
will be shown, it cannot cure. For this 
reason in practice, as well as in princi- 
ple, it must prove inadvisable. 

To stimulate the need for state in- 
spection by sundry requirements with- 
out providing adequate means to carry 
this on, is sure to be one effect of the 
law. The insurance fund is for the 
benefit of the depositor. But the fees 
for state inspection must come out of 
the banks or out of the general rev- 
enue fund. It is safe to say that here 
there is antagonism. 

Will Not Stop Panics. 

The main reason offered, however, 
for the enactment of such a law is that 
it will stop a panic. The fallacy of this 
is apparent when it is understood that 
a panic is a lack of confidence in busi- 
ness conditions, and their immediate ef- 
fect on banks, that is widespread. As 
there are three times, and perhaps in 
too great prosperity as high as five 
times, as much money on deposit as 
exists in the country, the impossibility 
of the Government undertaking to pay 
depositors in full at a given time is 
clear. Therefore, if this cannot be 
done, men will rush to the bank in a 
scare, just as they .have been doing, 
doubting, rightfully, the ability of the 
Government to make good under any 
guarantee deposit law. 

Again, banks deposit with banks, and 
when money is hoarded there occurs a 
situation such as we have lately wit- 
nessed. The Government insurance 
fund, being invested in bonds, would not 
be in available cash, and therefore the 
anomaly of a Government selling its 
bonds in a market for cash, when there 
is no cash to be had, would be wit- 
nessed. Good bankers estimate that in 
a panic, if there could be no limited 
payments, no cashiers* checks and clear- 
ing-house certificates, at least one-third 
of all the banks must fail. At this 
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point the insurance fund would be of 
no avail. Unless it be as large as the 
deposits, an absurdity, and in cash in 
vaults, an impossibility. Therefore, 
the panic will come, being brought 
about by causes independent of banks, 
and the insurance fund would not stop it. 

Creates Confusion. 

The banking business, being one 
great whole, all banks being intimately 
associated in their mutual trustfulness 
of each other and in their manner of 
doing business by drafts and checks, 
there cannot be a law as vital as this 
one, made by a few states, without cre- 
ating confusion. If made by the nation 
and not by the states, the same result 
ensues. At present there is a fear that 
one state will lose deposits to another 
if a similar law to the one enacted in 
Oklahoma be not passed. This is con- 
trary to the common-sense of banking. 
All the business accounts will stay at 
home, because these are the basis, to a 
large degree, of accommodations. The 
savings accounts, after being satisfied 
as to security, will seek the largest 
rate of interest. There need be no fear 
that deposits in any large quantities 
will seek a few states of the Middle 
West simply because there has been 
enacted an insurance law. But any- 
thing that adds to the confusion of the 
banks, they being welded together by 
the needs of business into one chain, 
must be detrimental to their good work. 

Recklessness Encouraged. 

That there will be recklessness in the 
administration of the bank's affairs is 
inevitable. The bank will no longer 
stand on its own merits. It will rely 
on the state guarantee to give it stand- 
ing. It will, naturally, in the hands of 
overzealous men, or of men who are not 
honest, be given to reckless loaning, and 
mainly because the opportunity will be 
greater. Officers will take their chances 
in getting past the inspectors with loans 
that will pay, or loans that will make 
money for themselves. And if there 
ever is a time when the floating of cor- 
porations out of money borrowed from 



the bank will be prevalent it will be un- 
der this system. There is no need to 
say that inspection which all the time 
is inadequate, and must largely remain 
so in the nature of things, will prevent 
this. It will not. There will be wildcat 
banking! There is sure to be a set of 
men take advantage of the business, 
who, if compelled to stand on their 
own merits, could not attract business. 
Conduct will no longer be the main de- 
pendence. Any man can charter a 
bank; and after it is organized he will 
be the ward of the state, no matter 
what his qualifications or his capital. 
To say that this state of affairs will 
not prove detrimental to stable banking 
is to belie not only the ordinary tenden- 
cies of men in trade to grow careless, 
but to deny that the rascal will not 
strive every time he can to hide behind 
the law. 

The State Responsible. 

The principle of state guarantee 
must work against the proper regulation 
of reserves. The experience of bank- 
ing through long years as to what is the 
proper amount of cash to keep on hand 
to meet ordinary calls is set at naught 
by the fact that just so the bank can 
get through there is the state standing 
behind. In fact, it is the state, not the 
bank, that is making good. Therefore, 
the requirements of experience may be 
set at naught, largely, in conducting the 
institution, and the amount of the re- 
serve need not give so much concern. 

Not only this, but the laws as pro- 
posed so far in the Middle Western 
States give to the state a lien on the 
assets of the institution that takes prece- 
dence over anything else. That is to 
say, when the state takes charge it pays 
out the quick assets at once, and then 
immediately supplements the balance 
due depositors out of the guarantee 
fund. Then it proceeds much as the 
Comptroller proceeds now to wind up 
a defunct institution. But it has a first 
lien on all the assets to recoup the 
fund. If, after all is collected that can 
be, there is still a deficit, then the fund 
loses, and after a certain point is 
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reached the bankers are assessed again. 
The proposal to place the tax at one 
per cent, of the average daily deposits 
for a year, or at one-tenth of one per 
cent., discloses one of the gravest ob- 
jections to the whole scheme, the vary- 
ing conditions of state laws with each 
other, and of state with national, if one 
should be enacted. But certain it is 
that this first lien will seriously inter- 
fere with the bank’s rediscounting. The 
matter of the pledge of collateral notes 
will first have to be adjudicated by the 
courts before a bank will be justified in 
loaning to another where a guarantee 
deposit law with this first-lien clause in 
it exists. 

Contrary to Public Policy. 

When it comes to the public policy 
involved it may be said, of course, that 
anything that impairs the efficiency of 
the banking system as a whole is against 
the public good. Banks are the great 
fountains of credit. Business is done 
on this credit, and the credit of the in- 
dividual. To curtail credit is to ham- 
per trade. One effect of this law must 
be to increase the number of small 
banks, to so divide the business in small 
communities that none of them will be 
able to perform their function of loan- 
ing, since the power to loan depends on 
the pool of deposits one bank is able to 
create out of its immediate environment. 
This cannot but be detrimental to the 
borrowers in a given community. That 
bank in a community is most effective 
which is able to meet the needs of the 
business of that community and stands 
on the trade of its own vicinage. 

That this law, if enacted in any gen- 
eral degree, will seriously impair the 
working out of the emergency currency 
need, is apparent. For how can a bank 
issue asset currency when its assets are 
previously pledged to its depositors 
through a state guarantee; or, if you 
will, which is really a more rigid re- 
quirement, pledged to the state, to re- 
coup a fund given over to the state to 
guarantee deposits? 

We have just noted the trust which 
the American people have in their banks 



and bankers. Nothing like the consid- 
eration of the past few months has ever 
been shown before. That it was not 
misplaced is now seen to be true. The 
clearing-house certificates paid the 
large balances between the banks; the 
cashiers' checks served as money the 
bank did not have and could not get; 
the individual checks paid the individ- 
ual indebtedness by transferring book 
credits inside the bank from one to an- 
other. Trade was saved almost in its 
entirety by the banks and the consid- 
erateness of the people, and without the 
use of money or profit to the banks in 
general. The bankers have justified 
the people's trust and the people have 
received the reward of their trust. 

But how would all this be under a 
guarantee law? There would be noth- 
ing due from the depositor to the bank- 
er. When he wanted his money he 
would come and get it, or he would 
close the bank, for he would know that 
the state would pay the bills. He would 
be absolved from that trust and kindly 
treatment he has lately given his bank- 
er. The state would pay; this would 
be the end of the argument, and if the 
bank was not ready, why it ought to 
be. To say that this condition would 
not be exceedingly bad for the bank- 
ing business of the country would be 
to deny common reason. And that 
which injures the bank in its entirety, 
theory and practice, is destructive of 
the public good. 



CREDIT CURRENCY. 

JOHN L. HAMILTON, of Hoopes- 
ton. 111., former president of the 
American Bankers’ Association writes 
under date of January 13: 

‘‘I have read the book entitled 
‘Credit Currency/ and consider it the 
best explanation that has come to my 
notice. 

“I wish that copies of this might be 
sent to every banker in the United 
States and to all those interested in the 
currency question." 
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TRUST COMPANY LEGISLATION DURING THE 

YEAR 1907. 



By Clay 

r I ' HE past year was one of con- 
A siderable activity among the 
various state legislatures in the passage 
of bills pertaining to the business of 
trust companies. Legislation of more 
or less importance regarding trust com- 
panies was passed in twenty-five of the 
states; while seven states organized 
state banking departments whose duties 
include the supervision of trust com- 
panies, one state enacted for the first 
time a general law for the incorporation 
and regulation of trust companies, and 
five states made revision of their general 
trust company laws. 

Following is a brief summary of the 
principal legislative enactments in the 
various states: 

Alabama. 

Act 213 authorizes the appointment 
of banks and trust companies as state 
depositaries. 

Act 315 requires shares of stock of 
hanking corporations to be listed for 
taxation locally at actual market value 
to the stockholders and not to the bank ; 
and requires the furnishing of lists of 
stockholders. 

Arizona. 

Chapter 96 forbids trust companies 
to loan upon or purchase their own 
stock, except to prevent loss upon debts 
previously contracted in good faith. 

California. 

Chapter 302 requires the Bank Com- 
missioners to call for at least three re- 
ports each year, as of specified past 



Herrick. 

days, according to a form specified in 
the statute. Also, amending former 
law, it requires that the paid capital 
and net surplus must always equal at 
least ten per cent, of the total deposits 
and amount due creditors ; provided that 
the maximum capital so required need 
not exceed $1,000,000. 

Colorado. 

Chapter 111 (House Bill No. 161) 
provides for the appointment of a Bank 
Commissioner, defines the term "Bank” 
as including “Trust company,” and re- 
stricts and regulates the business. Ex- 
aminations are required at least twice 
a year, reports at least three times a 
year. Banks may not borrow or re- 
discount to an amount more than that 
of the paid in capital; may not specu- 
late, engage in business, deal in real 
estate, lend on their own stock, lend to 
one party more than twenty per cent, of 
paid capital and surplus, make a loan 
to a director of an amount over ten 
per cent, of capital and surplus with- 
out written consent of a majority of 
the directors or make any loan to an 
officer without the previous consent of 
the Board of Directors. 

Connecticut. 

Chapter 85 requires trust companies 
having savings deposits to invest the 
funds of the department for the ex- 
clusive protection of savings depositors 
in the same securities as are specified 
for savings banks, and to pay taxes the 
same as savings banks. 
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Chapter 86 forbids the use of the 
word ‘ ‘trust” in titles except to reg- 
ularly organized trust companies. 

Chapters 179 and 204 concern taxa- 
tion and reports for taxation. 

Chapter 180 repeals powers hereto- 
fore given to engage in any kind of in- 
surance; but authorizes the continuance 
of companies which on January 1, 
1907, were actually engaged in the 
business of a title insurance and 
guaranty company. 

Chapter 6l authorizes the payment 
of funds in a joint account in a sav- 
ings bank to either of the parties. 

See also chapters 62, 65 and 180, 
pertaining to savings banks. 

Georgia. 

Chapter 84 establishes a Bank 
Bureau, and makes all trust companies 
which do a banking business subject 
to the State Bank Examiner and to all 
banking laws the same as the state 
banks. At least four reports a year 
are required, on any past days specified 
by the Examiner, and according to a 
form prescribed by him. He must ex- 
amine all companies twice a year or 
oftener. 

Idaho. 

Senate Bill 93, page 545, Sessions 
Laws, amends and re-states the powers 
of trust companies. 

Illinois. 

House Bill 522, approved June 8, 
1907, amends the state banking law, to 
which trust companies which do a 
banking business are subject. The act 
outlines the duties and liabilities of di- 
rectors, prescribes penalties, limits 
loans and states the amount of capital 
required. 

Indiana. 

Chapter 83 amends the law to read 
that the directors of a trust company 
must number six or more, each of whom 
must own ten shares of stock and a 
majority of whom must be citizens of 
the state. 

Chapter 182 creates a Board of Bank 
Examiners, four in number, who have 



jurisdiction over trust companies. They 
are required to examine each company 
thoroughly, without previous notice, “as 
often as shall be necessary/’ 

Chapter 281 concerns taxation. 

Kansas. 

Chapter 425 repeals section 1 of 
chapter 528, Laws of 1903, and re- 
states the powers of trust companies. 
It forbids the use of the word “trust’* 
in titles, except to regularly incorpor- 
ated trust companies. 

Maine. 

Chapter 96 enacts a very full general 
law for the incorporation, regulation 
and control of trust companies. It 
grants to trust companies the usual 
trust powers and full banking powers. 

Massachusetts. 

Chapter 319 requires that trust com- 
pany stockholders annually elect three 
or more of their number as an examin- 
ing committee. At least once a year 
this committee, without previous notice, 
must make or cause to be made a 
thorough examination of the assets and 
liabilities of the corporation, including 
those of its trust department. A re- 
port of the examination must be read 
to the directors and to the stockholders, 
and a copy must be sent to the bank 
commissioner. The latter may at his 
option have an examination made by 
an expert. 

Chapter 320 fixes the time for the 
annual report at “within ten days after 
the last business day of October,’’ and 
raises the number of extra reports which 
may be called for to five. 

Chapter 487 amends the statutes so 
as to make the minimum required cap- 
ital $200,000 in cities of over 100,000 
population, and $100,000 in smaller 
places. It also provides that court 
funds deposited with a trust company 
which remain unclaimed for more than 
ten years shall upon order of the court 
upon motion of the Attorney-General 
be paid over in trust to the Treasurer 
and Receiver General. 
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Michigan. 

Chapter 240 (House Act. No. 478) 
provides for the incorporation of 
‘'safety and collateral deposit com- 
panies/* which are corporations author- 
ized to do a safe deposit business and 
“to receive on deposit, in trust, any 
personal property deposited with them 
by individuals, partnerships or corpora- 
tions, as collateral security for the pay- 
ment of bonds or other obligations is- 
sued by such individuals, partnerships 
or corporations.** 

Minnesota. 

Chapter 225 amends section 8038, 
Revised Laws 1905, to read that of the 
capital of a trust company (which 
shall not be less than $200,000 nor 
greater than $2,000,000), $200,000 

must, before beginning business, be in- 
vested in certain specified securities, 
which must be deposited with the public 
examiner as a guaranty fund for the 
benefit of creditors. 

Missouri. 

Senate Bill 143 re-states and codifies, 
with some changes, the laws relating to 
the state banking department and to 
the various kinds of banking institu- 
tions, including trust companies. The 
provisions regarding the latter are num- 
bered Article XII of Chapter 12, tak- 
ing the place of sections 1424-1439* in- 
clusive, of the Revised Statutes 1899* 
which are repealed. The State Bank 
Commissioner must exercise over all 
trust companies the same supervision as 
he formerly exercised over trust com- 
panies which receive deposits. 

The Committee Substitute for Senate 
Bill 82 (page 190) provides for a re- 
serve of fifteen per cent, of demand de- 
posits— a provision which is also in- 
cluded in the above mentioned bill. It 
requires the State Banking Depart- 
ment to examine all trust companies 
once a year, and when it thinks ex- 
pedient. Annual examinations by com- 
mittees of the stockholders are also 
required. 

Montana. 

Chapter 137 details at some length 
the conditions under which foreign 
banking corporations may operate. 



Chapter 159 forbids the use of the 
terms “trust** or “trust company** ex- 
cept by regularly organized trust com- 
panies. 

Chapter 164 provides that no loan 
may be made to any managing officer 
without good collateral or other good 
and specific security; and that where 
such a loan exceeds in amount ten per 
cent, of the capital it must first be 
approved by a majority of the Board 
of Directors and be entered with their 
signatures upon the records. 

Chapter 190 requires the main- 
tenance of fifteen per cent, of total 
deposits, “of which such portion as the 
Board of Directors may determine* 4 
may be on deposit in certain banks ap- 
proved by the State Examiner as re- 
serve banks; and the latter must carry 
a reserve of twenty-five per cent., in 
lawful money or on deposit with ap- 
proved banks. 

Nevada. 

Chapter CXIX creates a Board of 
Bank Commissioners, who artf to ap- 
point a Bank Examiner. The statute 
prescribes examinations and reports. 
While trust companies are not men- 
tioned in the statute, it apparently ap- 
plies to them if they do a banking 
business. 

New Jersey. 

Chapter 35 provides that foreign 
trust companies may conduct only such 
business as is permitted to domestic 
companies, and only upon compliance 
with the laws. 

Chapter 40 authorizes the payment 
of the money in a joint account to either 
party, whether the other be living or 
not. 

Chapter 50 makes it a misdemeanor 
lo circulate false reports regarding a 
bank or a trust company. 

New York. 

Chapter 121 relates to taxation of 
personal property of trust companies. 

Chapter 247 amends the section of 
the law relating to deposits of minors, 
trust deposits and joint accounts in 
savings banks by adding a provision 
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that the money in a joint account, in 
whole or in part, may be paid to cither 
party during the life-time of both or 
to the survivor after the death of one 
of them. 

Chapter 408 concerns the time given 
the Superintendent of Banks to trans- 
mit his reports regarding trust com- 
panies and other financial institutions. 

Chapter 522 requires the Superin- 
tendent of Banks, upon taking posses- 
sion of a bank or banker's property and 
business, to forthwith give notice of 
such fact to all banks, trust companies 
and others in possession of any of its 
assets; and denies to any bank, trust 
company, association or individual any 
lien for payment, deposit or clearance 
thereafter made or liability thereafter 
incurred against any of the assets of 
such bank. 

Chapter 612 provides that minors 
may control their deposits in trust com- 
panies; that deposits made by a person 
in trust for another may be paid to the 
latter upon the death of the trustee ; 
and that no official oath shall be required 
from a trust company which has 
been appointed executor, administrator, 
guardian, trustee, receiver or committee. 

Chapter 789 relates to taxation. 

North Carolina. 

Chapter 829 amends the banking law 
as to Chapter 7 , Revisal of 1905, so 
as to bring trust companies under the 
same laws as banks. 

Oregon. 

Chapter 188 establishes a Board of 
Bank Commissioners, and enacts a com- 
plete banking law. The term “bank" 
is so defined as to include trust com- 
panies. 

Pennsylvania. 

No. 141 makes it a misdemeanor for 
directors, officers or employees of finan- 
cial institutions, including trust com 
panics, to make false statements, en- 
tries or reports. 

No. 150 relates to the reserve required 
of all banks, including savings banks 
and trust companies. All companies 
which receive deposits subject to check 



or payable on demand must keep a re- 
serve of fifteen per cent, of all demand 
liabilities ; and all which receive deposits 
"payable at some future time” must 
maintain a reserve of 7*/2 per cent, of 
all time deposits. One-third of the re- 
serve must be in cash ; one-third may be 
in certain specified bonds; the balance 
may be on deposit in any bank or trust 
company in the state approved by the 
Commissioner of Banking or in banks 
or trust companies in reserve cities in 
other states approved by the Commis- 
sioner. 

No. 151 concerns distribution of 
assets of trust companies. 

No. 512 concerns taxation. 

No. 525 requires trust companies and 
other financial institutions to furnish a 
receipt in full, by pass-book or other- 
wise, for all moneys received as de- 
posits, etc. All reports required must 
set out in full the aggregate of these 
liabilities, which must not be concealed 
for any purpose. If the company bor- 
rows money, the amount must be set 
out in full on the books and in reports. 
Nor must any assets be concealed. Vio 
lation of the act is made a misde- 
meanor. 

South Dakota. 

Chapter 109 amends and re-enacts 
in full the general trust company law- 
passed in 1905. Careful supervision 
under direction of the Public Examiner 
is provided for. 

Texas. 

Chapter 87 amends section 7 of 
chapter 10, Laws of 1905 — the state 
banking act — making some slight 
changes regarding the reserve required 
of all banking corporations. The re- 
serve remains at twenty-five per cent, of 
demand deposits, ten per cent, to be in 
cash. 

Washington. 

Chapters 22 and 87 relate to the 
appointment of trust companies and 
other banks as city and state deposi- 
taries. 

Chapter 80 authorizes payment to 
either depositor in a joint account, 
whether the other be living or dead; 
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provided that the act does not apply 
to accounts over $300. 

Chapter 1 2(j amends the old law as 
to powers of trust companies, and states 
the powers in full. 

Chapter 22o creates the office of State 
Examiner, stating his duties and the 
regulations for and restrictions on 
banks, including trust companies, at 
length. Careful examination and fre- 
quent reports are called for. 



West Virginia. 

The act of February 19, 1907, creat- 
ing the office of Commissioner of Bank- 
ing amends the banking law, makes 
trust companies doing a general bank- 
ing business subject to the act, pro- 
vides for careful regulation and su- 
pervision, and states at some length the 
limitations to which trust companies and 
other institutions are subject. 



BANK AND TRUST COMPANY RESERVES. 



By Clark Williams, Superintendent Banking Department State of New York. 



T^ISCUSSING the reserves to be 
kept by banks and trust com- 
panies in his recent annual report, 
Clark Williams," Superintendent of the 
Banking Department of the State of 
New York, says: 

“I am not in sympathy with the idea 
that because certain financial institu- 
tions in a given locality are required to 
keep a fixed percentage of reserve, 
other institutions should be required to 
maintain a similar reserve to equalize 
the basis of competition, or that they 
may bear what is termed ‘their share of 
the burden.* It must be shown that the 
character of business is different, how- 
ever, to justify a difference in the 
amount of reserve. 

“The scheme of the law has been 
to divide corporations into classes with 
varied and distinctive powers. We 
have our banks of discount, our trust 
companies and our savings banks, but 
it would be absurd to require them to 
carry in their vaults the same percent- 
age of cash reserves merely because 
they are all banking corporations. Re- 
flection makes clear that our aim should 
be not to equalize the powers and lim- 
itations of corporations designed in 
their creation to differ, but in the matter 
of reserve to require what the character 
of the business of each demands. 

“It has been determined by experience 
covering many years that the reserve 
of national banks in the City of New 



York should be twenty-five per cent. 
This percentage was undoubtedly estab- 
lished in consideration of the position 
held by these institutions in the national 
banking system as the ultimate reserve 
depositories of the members of that 
system throughout the country. De- 
mands upon these reserves from dif- 
fered sections and at various times are 
great and uncertain, depending upon 
the necessities of economic conditions. 

“If it can be shown that state banks 
and trust companies stand in this posi- 
tion of exposure as ultimate reserve 
agents, and if their local business is of 
a similar character, their required re- 
serve should be no less. 

“Is this the case? 

State Banks. 

“Our state banks enjoy the reserve 
agency privilege only so far as they 
become the depositaries of other state 
institutions. This limitation of ex- 
posure may account for the fact that 
the percentage of deposits ‘due to 
banks* to the total deposits of our state 
banks is but fifteen per cent, as com- 
pared with forty-five per cent, in the 
case of national banks. They may not 
receive the deposits of government 
funds, nor avail of the privilege of 
issuing circulation. In most other re- 
spects, however, their business is sim- 
ilar to that of the national bank. They 
were originally, intended to supply the 
commercial needs of the community, 
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and are essentially ‘banks of deposit 
and discount/ 

“The law allows the incorporation of 
a state bank with a minimum capital of 
$100,000 in New York city, this re- 
quirement being reduced in accordance 
with the population in other sections of 
the state. Each bank is required to 
make a deposit of $1,000 in value with 
the Banking Department, the aggregate 
of which now amounts to $281,260. 
There are no other restrictions as to 
the permanent investment of the capita] 
fund. 

Trust Companies. 

“There is no class of financial insti- 
tution to which the law permits a 
wider range of corporate activity than 
the trust company, and this range is 
covered to a greater or less extent in 
accordance with the policy of manage- 
ment. There are those companies which 
adhere closely to what may be termed 
the legitimate trust company business; 
others are performing the general func- 
tions of a bank. Whether this condi- 
tion follows the original intent or not, 
it exists at the present time, and must 
be dealt with accordingly. The en- 
croachment of the trust company upon 
the banking field has not been so great, 
however, as to warrant the general con- 
clusion that there is not an essential 
difference between the character of bus- 
iness of the two classes of institutions. 

“It is not a matter of theory, but of 
fact, that a large proportion of the 
trust companies* deposits are inactive. 
They include deposits by order of the 
court, by executors of estates, sinking 
funds under corporate mortgages, and 
the like, as well as the surplus funds of 
individuals and corporations deposited 
for income and pending investment. A 
large proportion of the deposits of 
banks are the margins of commercial 
borrowers, and the active working cap- 
ital of individuals or corporations, which 
are subject to daily draft and constant 
fluctuation. 

“So far as statistics are available, a 
comparison of the clearings of the 
banks and trust companies confirms this 
belief. In the City of New York in 



the year 1903 the bank clearings were 
upwards of $64,000,000,000. In 1901 
they exceeded $68,000,000,000. In 
1 905 they exceeded $93,000,000,0001. 
The trust companies* clearings in the 
same years amounted to approximately 
seven per cent, of the clearings of the 
banks. In other words, to express the 
comparison of the activity of business 
of these classes of institutions, the 
banks of the City of New York cleared 
for their depositors $800,000,000 each 
day, while the trust companies, with 
about the same amount of deposits, 
cleared for their depositors only $20,- 
000,000 per day. 

“In the matter of exposure as re- 
serve agents, these companies are in a 
similar position to that of the State 
banks. The percentage of deposits 
‘due to banks* to the total deposits of 
the trust companies is but twelve per 
cent, as compared with 15 per cent, for 
the State banks and forty-five per cent, 
for the national banks. 

“With a view to safety, stability and 
strength, and as a guarantee for the 
faithful performance of trust, the Leg- 
islature has prescribed a larger amount 
of capitalized financial responsibility 
for the trust company than is required 
from other classes of banking corpora- 
tions. The minimum capital for a 
trust company in New York city is 
fixed at $500,000, and a less amount in 
similar proportion in other parts of the 
State according to population. 

“In addition, the law compels invest- 
ment of the total capital of trust com- 
panies in Government, state or munici- 
pal bonds, or in first mortgages on im- 
proved real estate. The aggregate cap- 
ital of trust companies now so invested 
approximate $68,000 ; 000. Again, the 
law compels the deposit with the Bank- 
ing Department of ten per cent, of the 
capital of these companies in securities 
similar to those prescribed for capital 
investment. These deposits now held 
by the Department amount in the ag- 
gregate to $9,498,029. 

“These are underlying conditions 
and essential features which in my 
judgment distinguish the business and 
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character of our banks and the busi- 
ness and character of our trust com- 
panies, and have their immediate bear- 
ing upon the consideration of the ques- 
tion of adequate reserves. 

Reserves. 

“I therefore recommend that every 
bank or individual banker, having its 
principal place of business in any city 
in the State having a population of over 
800,000, shall at all times have on hand 
a reserve fund equal to at least twenty- 
five per cent, of the aggregate of its 
deposits. The whole of such reserve 
fund may, and at least three-fifths 
thereof must, consist of either lawful 
money of the United States, gold cer- 
tificates, silver certificates, or notes or 
bills issued by any lawfully organized 
banking association, and the balance 
thereof must consist of moneys on de- 
posit, subject to call, with a reserve 
agent approved by the Superintendent 
of Banks. 

“That every bank or individual bank- 
er, having its principal place of busi- 
ness elsewhere in this state, shall at all 
times have on hand a reserve fund 
equal to at least fifteen per centum of 
its aggregate deposits. The whole of 
such reserve fund may, and at least 
two-fifths thereof must, consist of law- 
ful money as aforesaid, and the bal- 
ance thereof must consist of money on 
deposit, subject to call, with a reserve 
agent approved by the Superintendent 
of Banks. 

“That every trust company, having 
its principal place of business in any 
city in the state having a population of 
over 800,000, shall at all times have 
on hand a reserve fund equal to at least 
fifteen per cent, of the aggregate of its 
deposits. The whole of such reserve 
fund must consist of lawful money as 
aforesaid. 

“That every trust company, having 
its principal place of business else- 
where in this state, shall at all times 
have on hand a reserve fund equal to 
at least ten per cent, of its aggregate 
deposits. The whole of such reserve 
fund may, and at least fifty per cent. 



thereof must, consist of lawful money 
as aforesaid, and the balance thereof 
must consist of money on deposit, sub- 
ject to call, with a reserve agent ap- 
proved by the Superintendent of Banks. 

“In estimating, for the purposes of 
reserve, the total amount of its deposits, 
a trust company may exclude: 

“First — Any moneys held by it in 
trust, the disposition whereof is wholly 
within the control of the trust com- 
pany as executor, administrator, re- 
ceiver, trustee or otherwise. 

“Second — Time deposits not payable 
within thirty days, represented by cer- 
tificates showing the amount of the de- 
posit and the date of issue and ma- 
turity. 

“I further recommend that any offi- 
cer or employee of a trust company 
who shall make any agreement, express 
or implied, at the time of issuing a cer- 
tificate of deposit, by which its holder 
may demand or receive payment there- 
of in advance of its maturity shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor. 

“Ample time should be given for the 
establishment of these additional re- 
serves. 

“I suggest that one-half of the 
amount of cash, in addition to that 
now required, be accumulated prior to 
July 1, 1908, and the remainder prior 
to January 1, 1909- Upon the basis of 
the last available statements the addi- 
tional cash reserve required to be held 
in vault will approximate $28,500,000 
in the case of state banks, and $95,- 
000,000 in the case of trust companies, 
without deduction for trust funds and 
time deposits. A certain percentage of 
this additional amount is now carried 
by both classes of institutions. 

“The result of these additional re- 
serves would be to place our state insti- 
tutions in a position to meet any de- 
mands that might be made upon them 
for which a proper reserve would be 
adequate protection, and the strength 
of the reserve position of the city of 
New York would be greatly augmented 
thereby.” 
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^^CCORDING to the report of the 
Superintendent of the New York 
State Banking Department the trust 
companies of the state numbered eighty- 
eight on September 30, a net increase 
of two for the year. The Clmtauqua 
County Trust Company at Jamestown 
became a national bank in December, 
1906. The Colonial Trust Company of 
New York was merged into the Trust 
Company of America in April, 1907. 
The companies added to the list during 
the year were: 



from $200,000 to $100,000; the New 
Rochelle Trust Company from $100,- 
000 to $200,000; and the Home Trust 
Company of the City of New York 
(Brooklyn) from $500,000 to $750,- 
000. Of the latter increase there has 
been paid in as yet but $227,300. 

The only trust company decreasing 
its capital during the year is the Com- 
monwealth Trust Company of New 
York, which has practically no deposits 
and is doing no active business. This 
decrease from $500,000 to $250,000 in- 
volved no repayment of money to stock- 



Date. 



Capital. 



New Netherlands Trust Co., New York . . . . November 2. 1906 

The Commercial Trust Co., New York November 2, 1906 

Carnegie Trust Co., New York January 2, 1907 

Irving Trust Co., New York March 21, 1907 



$1,000,000 

500,000 

1 . 000,000 

500,000 



Soon after it was authorized to begin 
business, the New Netherlands Trust 
Company changed its name to Astor 
Trust Company and increased its cap- 
ital to $1,250,000. The Irving Trust 
Company changed its corporate title to 
the Fidelity Trust Company, and in- 
creased its capital to $750,000. 

The Carnegie Trust Company was 
chartered in 1898 by a special act of 
the Legislature as the Security Assur- 
ance Company, but had done no busi- 
ness under the latter title except such as 
related to organization. It began busi- 
ness as a trust company in January, 



holders, nor the surrender of assets. 
The step was approved on January 3, 
1907, bv the Superintendents of Banks, 
upon an opinion by the Attorney-Gen- 
eral as to its legality. 

The International Trust Company, 
New York, capitalized at $500,000, and 
claiming to have an equal paid in sur- 
plus, was authorized to do business 
October 1, 1907. This company has 
since been placed in the hands of a per- 
manent receiver. 

The following items are from the 
reports of trust companies as of August 
6, 1906, and August 22, 1907: 



1906. 



1907. 



Number of companies reporting 85 

Total capital $64,S00,O0O 

Surplus and undivided profits on book 

value of stocks and bonds 168,420,043 

Surplus and undivided profits on mar- 
ket value of stocks and bonds 171.580,836 

Cash on deposit 127,030,588 

Cash on hand 45.568,984 

Total resources 1,406,244.458 



88 

$68,661,600 

176.944.735 

171,100,883 

95,144,026 

59,307,396 

1,363,966,143 



1907, with a capital of $1,000,000, 
which was increased in the following 
August to $1,500,000. 

During the year the Utica Trust and 
Deposit Company increased its capital 



The ratio of book surplus to capital 
decreased, between the dates stated, 
from 259 9 to 100 to 257-7 to 100, and 
the ratio of market value surplus from 
261.7 to 100 to 249.1 to 100. 
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r I S HE accompanying table shows the 
A number and aggregate resources 
on July 1, 1907, of trust companies in 
each of the cities of the United States 
which had a population of $50,000 or 
over according to the census of 1900. 
It shows pretty clearly the centers about 
which the trust company business is 
grouped, and reveals the fact that the 
amount of business done by the trust 
companies in the various cities is not 
always proportionate to the population 
and wealth of the cities. Thus, Prov- 
idence, which ranks twentieth in popula- 
tion, ranks eighth in the resources of 
its trust companies, while Buffalo, 
which ranks eighth in population, ranks 
nineteenth in the resources of its trust 
companies, and Milwaukee, fourteenth 
in population, ranks thirty-fifth in such 
resources. There are other instances 
quite as striking, which show that the 
trust company business has been de - 
veloped quite fully in some centers and 
hardly at all in others. The slight de- 
velopment, so far as deposits are con- 
cerned, is in several cases accounted 
for by the state laws which prohibit 
trust companies from doing a banking 
business, as for example in Michigan, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

The eight cities in each of which the 
aggregate resources of trust companies 
exceed one hundred million dollars are, 
in the order of such resources, as fol- 
lows: 



1 New York . 

2 Chicago . . . 

3 Philadelphia 



$1,283,558,153 

410,207,539 

345,573,535 

182.577.604 
165,190,683 
127,181,401 
124,758,801 

113.325.604 



4 Boston . . 

5 Pittsburg 

6 St. Louis 

7 Cleveland 

8 Providence 



These eight cities have a total of 218 
trust companies, whose total resources 
are $2,752,373,320, or a little over 
sixty-four per cent, of the total re- 
sources of all trust companies in the 
country. 



CITY. No. of Co’s. 


Aggregate 

Resources. 


Albany, N. Y 


2.. 




$11,187,828 


Allegheny, Pa 


6.. 




16,592,789 


Atlanta, Ga 


3.. 




4.529,597 


Baltimore, Md 


10.. 




56,607,451 


Boston, Mass 


16.. 




182,577,604 


Bridgeport, Conn. . 


1.. 




1,596,375 


Buffalo, N. Y 


3. . 




20.869,299 


Cambridge, Mass. . 


3.. 




4.281,431 


Camden, N. J 


5.. 




12.957.296 


Charleston. S. C. . . 


3.. 




2.060.010 


Chicago, 111 


26.. 




410,207.539 


Cincinnati, O 


7.. 




41,055.847 


Cleveland, O 


15.. 




124,758,801 


Columbus, O 


4.. 




8,741,251 


Dayton, O 


2.. 




4.874.775 


Denver, Col 


5.. 




8,723,434 


Des Moines, la. ... 


2.. 




4,049,382 


Detroit, Mich 


4. . 




15,848,997 


Elizabeth, N. J. ... 


1.. 




3,442,223 


Erie, Pa 


2. . 




4,422,877 


Evansville, Ind. . . . 


3.. 




2,572,719 


Fall River, Mass. . . 


1. . 




2,849,766 


Grand Rapids. Mich 


2.. 




1,549,999 


Harrisburg. Pa. . . . 


6.. 




11.384.954 


Hartford, Conn. . . . 


4. . 




6,995,321 


Hoboken, N. J. ... 


4. . 




23,260,831 


Indianapolis, Ind. . . 


7. . 




17,795,224 


Jersey City, N. J. . . 


11.. 




40,428,338 


Kansas City, Kas... 


2.. 




1,108,781 


Kansas City, Mo 


4. . 




14.818,866 


Los Angeles, Cal 


10.. 




31,525,805 


Louisville, Ky 


6.. 




2,217,208 


Lowell, Mass 


1 . . 




634,120 


Lynn, Mass 


3.. 




5,399,622 


Memphis, Tenn. . . . 


14.. 




24,986.844 


Milwaukee, Wis. . . . 


3.. 




4,121,785 


Minneapolis. Minn.. 


2. . 




2,817,996 


Nashville, Tenn. . . . 


5.. 




7,232,387 


New Bedford, Mass. 


. 1 .. 




1,343,126 


New Haven, Conn.. 


3.. 




2,413,963 


New Orleans, La... 


.13.. 




56,100,552 


New York, N. Y.... 


.51.. 




1,283,558,153 


Newark. N. J 


. 4.. 




35,605,223 


Oakland, Cal 


. 4.. 




2,084,452 


Omaha, Neb 


, 2. . 




416,053 


Paterson. N. J. ... 


. 5.. 




13,116,260 


Peoria, 111 


2. . 




2,262,931 


Philadelphia, Pa. . . 


.58.. 




345,573.535 


Pittsburg, Pa 


.34.. 




165,190,683 


Portland. Me 


. 5.. 




10,612.699 


Portland, Ore 


. 6.. 




14,827,158 


Providence, R. I. 


. 6.. 




113,325,604 


Reading, Pa 


. 5.. 




8,848,983 


Richmond, Va 


3.. 




1,909,427 


Rochester, N. Y 


. 5.. 




52,523,415 


St. Joseph, Mo 


3.. 




1,513.577 


St. Louis, Mo 


,12.. 




127,181,401 


St. Paul, Minn 


3.. 




1,548,745 


Salt Lake City, Utah 3... 




8.142.115 


San Antonio, Tex.. 


4. . 




3,763,276 


San Francisco, Cal. 


6.. 




45,162,262 


Savannah, Ga 


4. . 




5,526,252 


Scranton, Pa 


2.. 




2,417,818 


Seattle, Wash 


6. . 




11,311,821 


Springfield, Mass. . . 


3. . 




10,197,030 


Syracuse, N. Y 


2.. 




14,695,993 


Toledo, O 


5.. 




14,928.838 


Trenton. N. J 


2.. 




3,457,957 


Troy. N. Y 


2.. 




6,882.062 


Utica, N. Y 


. 2.. 




7,881.649 


Washington, D. C. . 


. 6. . 




34.316,534 


Wilkesbarre, Pa. . . 


2 . . 




3,647,867 


Wilmington, Del. . . 


. 3.. 




8,084,249 


Worcester, Mass. . . 


. 1 .. 




10,883,180 
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MASSACHUSETTS TRUST COM- 
PANIES. 

'T'HERE is pending before the Mas- 
A sachusetts Legislature, says the 
“Boston News Bureau/* a bill fixing 
the legal reserve of trust companies in 
that state, which if enacted into law, as 
now seems probable, will in the opin- 
ion of banking experts serve as a pre- 
liminary step to the initiation of the 
trust companies into the Boston Clear- 
ing-House. 

As the law stands at present, trust 
companies in Massachusetts must have 
a reserve equal to fifteen per cent, of 
their deposits. This reserve may be 
computed by figuring in as one-third of 
the fifteen per cent, the trust company’s 
investments in state of Massachusetts 
bonds. Of the other ten per cent., half 
must be in cash in the bank, and half 
may be in some regularly constituted 
reserve agent. 

The new law proposes that all Mas- 
sachusetts trust companies shall as now 
maintain a fifteen per cent, reserve, of 
which six per cent., however, must be 
in cash and the remainder, or nine per 
cent., may be kept in a regular reserve 
depositary. Massachusetts bonds shall 
not count in reserve as now. In the 
case of Boston trust companies this de- 
positary is to be any national bank in 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Albany or 
Philadelphia. Where the trust com- 
pany is outside of Boston, the deposi- 
tary may be any of the national banks 
above mentioned or any trust company 
which qualifies to act as reserve agent 
by maintaining a twenty-five per cent, 
reserve, of which ten per cent, is to be 
in cash and the remainder in deposits in 
any national bank in Boston or the oth- 
er cities mentioned above. 

The importance of the proposed law 
is that it proposes to create a new class 
of trust companies which maintain a 
twenty-five per cent, reserve of their 
own volition, their object in doing so 
being to secure the deposits of country 
trust companies who now turn their re- 
serve f unds over to national banks. 
This special class of twenty-five per 
cent, reserve trust companies would be 
immediately available for membership 



in the Clearing-House, and there is lit- 
tle doubt that such would be the result, 
particularly in the case of the larger 
companies who habitually maintain a 
reserve very close to twenty-five per 
cent. 



NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY 
MEETING. 

'T'HE annual meeting of the Trust 
A Companies Association of the 
State of New York was held in the 
National Park Bank on January 17. 
John E. Borne, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the Trust Company 
of America and president of the asso- 
ciation, presided. The meeting was at- 
tended by representatives of forty out 
of eighty-seven companies belonging to 
the association. 

Officers were elected as follows: 

President, Grange Sard, president 
Union Trust Company, Albany; vice- 
presidents, John I. Waterbury, presi- 
dent Manhattan Trust Company, New 
York; Theodore F. Miller, president 
Brooklyn Trust Company, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., and the Hon. James S. Sherman, 
president Utica Trust and Deposit 
Company, Utica, N. Y. ; treasurer, 
Clinton L. Rossiter, vice-president Long 
Island Loan and Trust Company, 
Brooklyn ; secretary, Philip S. Bab- 
cock, 222 Broadway, New York; mem- 
bers of the executive committee, Otto 
T. Bannard, president New York Trust 
Company, New York; Silas B. Dutch- 
er, president Hamilton Trust Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Charles A. Boody, 
president Peoples Trust Company, 
Brooklyn; Seymour Van Santvoord, 
president Security Trust Company, 
Troy; Lewis P. Ross, president Fidel- 
ity Trust Company, Rochester; Wil- 
liam Nottingham, vice-president Syra- 
cuse Trust Company, Syracuse; E. O. 
McNair, president Commonwealth 
Trust Company, Buffalo; Oakleigh 
Thorne, president Trust Company of 
America, New York; George W. Young, 
director Windsor Trust Company, New 
York, and John E. Borne, chairman of 
executive committee of Trust Company 
of America, New York. 
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CLEARING-HOUSE EXAMINATIONS. 

By Gordon C. Smith, Assistant Examiner for the Minneapolis Clearing-House 

Association. 



/"kNE of the newest ideas in bank- 
ing methods and one that is 
gradually spreading to all the large 
cities is the examination of banks 
by special examiners appointed by the 
clearing-house associations. Starting in 
Chicago about a year and a half ago, 
this plan was soon taken up and put 
into effect by Minneapolis and later by 
St Ixmis, while at present several oth- 
er cities, among them St Paul, Milwau- 
kee, Kansas City, Detroit and Spokane, 
are making arrangements to adopt it. 

Mr. W. T. Fenton, vice-president of 
the National Bank of the Republic of 
Chicago, was the originator of this 
plan, and through his efforts it was 
first adopted by the clearing-house 
banks of that city. These members had 
met with several losses through their 
undertaking to help out a number of 
banks there that had become seriously 
involved, and they decided that it was 
time for them to step in and guard 
against further losses to themselves 
and to the depositors by appointing an 
examiner whose duties would be to visit 
each bank and keep in touch with its 
condition. The information gained in 
this way placed them in a position 
where they could have immediate knowl- 
edge of any irregularities that might 
appear and thus have an opportunity to 
put a stop to them before it was too 
late. 

Government Examination Defective. 

The examiners appointed by the Gov- 
ernment and the various states, while 
carrying on their work as best they can, 
have to labor under difficulties which 
can be eliminated by this new method, 
and they cannot make as thorough an 
examination as the clearing-house ex- 
aminers. In the first place, the office of 
national bank examiner or State Super- 
intendent of Banking is a political 
3 



plum, and the men best fitted for this 
work are not always chosen. Then they 
are hampered in their work by having 
too small a force of assistants, and can- 
not take the time necessary for a com- 
plete examination. They are each lim- 
ited to their special kind of banks, 
whereas the clearing-house examiner 
has all of the banks in his city, nation- 
al, state and private, under his super- 
vision and has a much better view of lo- 
cal conditions. Excessive loans to a 
firm that is borrowing from several 
banks, both national and state, can be 
discovered much better by the clearing- 
house examiner, because he knows the 
relations of a borrower with the other 
banks. Each bank might be loaning 
this firm what would be safe if he bor- 
rowed nowhere else, and in case of trou- 
ble all would lose. With this plan such 
a borrower would be checked and the 
banks warned against him. Moreover, 
operations in pyramidal banking, such 
as were brought to light in New York 
during the recent trouble in the case of 
the Morse banks, show the weakness of 
the ordinary supervision of banks. 

Knowledge of Local Credits and 
Values. 

Another great advantage the clear- 
ing-house examiner has is the knowl- 
edge of local credits and values that 
he obtains by being on the ground all 
of the time and by continually passing 
from one bank to another in the same 
city. He has time to examine thorough- 
ly the paper held by the banks and af- 
ter making the rounds once or twice 
can soon detect any weak or doubtful 
loans. The trouble is that either a 
state or national bank examiner may 
make his examination, find the loans 
regular enough on their face, and go 
away without discovering whether some 
of them are not absolutely worthless. 
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The Method Followed in Minneap- 
olis. 

Here in Minneapolis twenty-three 
banks are included in the examination, 
including seven national, ten state, four 
savings banks and two trust companies. 
One of these is a St. Paul bank which 
voluntarily joined the Minneapolis 
banks for the purpose of taking advan- 
tage of these special examinations. Two 
examinations a year are made at irreg- 
ular periods, which allows the examin- 
ers time to complete their work in ev- 
ery detail. Every department is thor- 
oughly checked and a great deal of 
time spent in studying the loans and 
collateral. A meeting of the discount 
board or of the directors is then called 
and the loans gone over carefully with 
them. Where improvements can be 
made in the general system or methods 
of handling the detail work of the bank, 
proper recommendations are made to 
the officers or the directors. These are 
often of considerable value to the banks, 
for the knowledge obtained by the ex- 
aminers of the many different systems 
in use in the different banks places them 
in a position to judge of their merits 
and shortcomings. 

The report of each examination is 
made only to the directors of the bank 
concerned and only in a case where, in 
the judgment of the examiner, changes 
should be made which the directors or 
officers neglect, is the matter taken up 
with the Clearing-House Association 
for further action. In this way each 
bank is assured of proper secrecy in re- 
gard to its own affairs. 

Though this department has been in 
operation here just one year, it is al- 
ready considered one of the best moves 
that the banks have ever made, both by 
the bankers themselves and by the de- 
positors and public in general. The 
members of the clearing-house have 
complete confidence in one another and 
in case of a rim on any one institution 
they would feel justified in at once 
coming to its aid and preventing a gen- 
eral run, without having to stop and 
make an examination of the bank in- 
volved, and then deciding on action af- 



terwards. It also gives the depositors 
more confidence in the banks, and the 
advertising the local banks get in this 
way is of considerable value to them. 
Many of the country bankers who car- 
ry accounts in Minneapolis have ex- 
pressed themselves as very much pleased 
with this action, and the growth of these 
deposits here show that they realize 
this advantage. 

An examination of this character is, 
under the present conditions, the only 
kind that has proven a success. Compe- 
tent examiners can be employed, suffi- 
cient time allowed them to make a com- 
plete and satisfactory examination, and 
all the disadvantages of the national 
and state examinations obviated. The 
next few years will undoubtedly find 
every city that has a clearing-house as- 
sociation with its own staff of exam- 
iners and by grouping themselves to- 
gether for this purpose the country 
banks can take advantage of the same 
plan. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 



TRUST COMPANIES MUST PAY 
TAX. 

r I "'HE effort of various trust compa- 
nies in Connecticut which main- 
tain a savings department, to evade 
the investment and tax law enacted at 
the recent session of the Legislature 
has been thwarted by a decision which 
Attorney General Holcomb rendered. 
The representatives of the trust com- 
panies hold that it was understood by 
the legislative committee on banks that 
if the trust companies which do a sav- 
ings business omitted the word “sav- 
ings* * they would not come within the 
scope of the new law. 

Attorney-General Holcomb, while not 
pretending to say what the committee 
had in mind, advises the state tax au- 
thorities that the savings departments 
of trust companies, “including special 
deposit departments,” come within the 
scope of the law of 1907, that the de- 
posits are subject to the savings bank 
tax and that the investment of the sur- 
plus deposits must be governed by the 
laws concerning savings banks. 
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SAVINGS BANKS 




SAVINGS BANK PROBLEMS. 



COME matters of interest to savings 
^ banks generally are dealt with in 
the following extracts from the an- 
nual report of Clark Williams, Su- 
perintendent of the Banking Depart- 
ment of the State of New York: 

Reserves. 

In limiting the amount of cash which 
savings banks may carry in their vaults 
it was the evident legislative intent to 
require the remunerative use of their 
funds to the largest extent consistent 
with good banking. 

Occasional demands for unusual cash 
payments incident to such a disturbance 
as occurred in October suggest the wis- 
dom of requiring a cash reserve for sav- 
ing banks even though in times of stress 
and of cash withdrawal these institu- 
tions may resort to the expedient of re- 
quiring notice of proposed withdrawal 
by depositors. 

The distributive character of the de- 
posits is such as not to require a large 
cash reserve. There may be those who, 
through a desire to show the largest 
possible return to their depositors, are 
drawing the line of cash reserves too 
closely, but the correction of such in- 
discretion would seem to be a matter 
lying within the supervisory duties of 
the department rather than for legisla- 
tive action. 

Hypothecation of Securities. 

The statute now gives authority to the 
savings banks to purchase certain se- 
curities therein prescribed. This doubt- 
less carries with it the right upon the 
part of the savings bank to sell. There 
is no direct provision, however, permit- 



ting the temporary use of assets in an 
emergency. With a view to securing 
cash, it is clear that under certain con- 
ditions prudent management and the 
largest interests of the depositors 
would require the application of the as- 
sets to the purposes of a loan rather 
than their sacrifice through a forced 
sale. This is not, however, a practice 
which should be indulged in without 
limitations. I therefore recommend 
that savings banks be given the right to 
hypothecate their securities for such 
length of time and upon such terms as 
the Superintendent of Banks may in 
writing approve. 

Savings Bank Trustees. 

The law provides that the directors 
of banks and trust companies shall take 
an oath of office covering the faithful 
performance of their duties, and this 
applies to their re-election. There is 
no provision in law, however, for such 
an oath by the trustees of savings banks 
except those who execute the certificate 
of association incident to organization. 
I therefore recommend that trustees of 
savings banks be obliged to execute 
such an oath on becoming trustees or 
on re-election. 

Proper Method of Valuing Securi- 
ties. 

The present requirement of the stat- 
ute pertaining to the valuation of se- 
curities is that a savings bank shall re- 
port the “estimated market value” of its 
stock investments, and the established 
practice is to apply this same rule to all 
the investments of financial institutions, 
and to base their profits and losses 
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thereon. It is proper that market val- 
ues should be adhered to in the valua- 
tion of securities not necessarily pur- 
chased as a permanent investment, and 
not having a fixed date of maturity. 

In the following discussion the ap- 
plication of the theories advanced is 
made only, in the first instance, to such 
fixed investments as the law prescribes 
for the funds of savings banks and the 
capital of trust companies. 

The violent fluctuations in the mar- 
ket price of securities during the past 
year have aroused discussion of the 
subject of the proper method of esti- 
mating the earnings of financial corpo- 
rations, especially as to investment se- 
curities. This question is of particular 
importance in the case of savings banks, 
whose investments are practically all in 
fixed term securities. 

Basing profits or losses in securities 
of this class upon the fluctuation of 
market values is unsound, and contrary 
to certain well established principles 
of accounting. The use of market val- 
ues in estimating assets is upon the the- 
ory of a presently convertible cash val- 
ue. The security is not actually con- 
verted upon that day, nor does any ne- 
cessity therefor exist. 

As a matter of principle there is no 
actual profit or loss until the sale of the 
security, when it is again converted 
into cash. The marking down of the 
value of securities as a precautionary 
measure applies with least force to sav- 
ings bank securities because of their 
peculiar safety and character. 

Amortization. 

Bonds secured by mortgage on real 
estate are properly taken and carried 
at par, the interest received thereon be- 
ing the full earning of the security. 
Other securities are usually purchased 
at a premium or discount. Having a 
fixed term for maturity, the nominal 
Tate of interest is not the actual income. 
Nor is the temporary investment rate a 
correct basis for computing income. The 
true rule lies between the two. Taking 
the purchase price, the term to maturity 
and the nominal rate per centum of in- 



terest of such a security, reference to 
the standard tables of bond values will 
give the effective rate of interest. This 
effective rate gives the actual average 
income of the security, after providing 
for the proper proportion of premium 
or discount for each remaining year of 
the term of the security. 

If the original cost is carried as book 
value at the time of purchase and the 
plan of amortization is followed, it re- 
sults in a mathematically exact grada- 
tion of book value, so that at maturity 
the security will be at par, the book 
value being changed at each period to 
equal the amortized value. The prac- 
tice of charging the entire premium or 
crediting the entire discount either at 
the time of purchase or sale or at ma- 
turity, places the entire loss or profit on 
the operations of the year in which such 
charge or credit is made, and is defensi- 
ble only upon the ground that, because 
of purchases of substantial amounts of 
securities each year, the average is 
equivalent to amortization. This is, of 
course, guesswork, and the profit or loss 
is bound to be unequal because of the 
variations in market values through a 
series of years. 

A modified system of amortization, by 
charging or crediting a part of the pre- 
mium or discount, based upon the pro- 
portion of time expiring to the term of 
the security, is used by some institutions 
as a convenient application of the plan, 
but it is not correct mathematically. 

To illustrate: 

Assuming a bond of $1,000, bearing 
interest at 5 per centum per annum, due 
ten years after the date of purchase 
and costing $1,081.80. 

The nominal rate of interest is 5 per 
cent., stated in the bond. The tempo- 
rary investment rate of interest is 4.62 
per cent., determined by dividing the 
annual income by the purchase price. 
The effective rate of interest is 4 per 
cent., being the net income on amor- 
tized values down to maturity. The 
computations for this purpose are com- 
plicated, but the results may be found 
summarized in the standard tables of 
bond values. 
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Applying the rule of amortization to 
the bond assumed; the income for the 
year is $50; and for the ten years $500. 
The net income on the graduated book 
value at four per cent., the effective 
rate, is $418.20, and the balance of the 
income, $81.80, is charged to the in- 
vestment, bringing it to par at maturity. 

In the case of savings banks paying 
interest semi-annually the amortization 
should be made on that basis. The 
original book value should be at the 
cost price less accrued interest, thus 
placing the security at its actual cost at 
the last interest due date. 

The following table illustrates the 
application of the rule to the bond as- 
sumed, showing the book value and the 
disposition of the income: 



or the reverse, the urgency of the seller 
or buyer, other temporary or undis- 
closed conditions may establish a mar- 
ket value by current quotation entirely 
at variance with the real value of the 
security for investment purposes. It 
will not be seriously claimed that any 
financial institution of large resources 
could in one day dispose of all its se- 
curities at the same price which might 
ordinarily obtain between other dealers. 

The failure to realize market values 
in actual cases of forced liquidation 
shows the fallacy of such a claim. Gen- 
eral market conditions and prices have 
their value for purposes of comparison, 
but when the field of pure investment is 
entered the fairest method of estima- 
ting the condition of a savings bank, for 
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Book Value. 


Gross Inc. 


Int. Acct. 


Secur. Acct. 
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$1,081.80 
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$21.60 


$3.40 
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1,078.40 
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1,019.00 


25 


20.40 


4.60 
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1,014.40 


25 


20.30 


4.70 
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1,009*70 


25 


20.20 


4.80 
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1,004.90 


25 


20.10 


4.90 


0 

Totals 


1,000.00 


$500 


$418.20 


$81.80 



It will be found that, by this method, 
each six months there will be received 
two per cent, on the then book value, 
thus equalizing the income on the net 
investment at each period. 

The relation of assets and liabilities 
to profit and loss is so intimate that it is 
a logical step to value the assets repre- 
sented by fixed term securities at the 
amortized or investment value. These 
securities are not purchased for specula- 
tion, and there is no necessity for con- 
version of all of them into cash at any 
one time. The rate of market value is 
a supposed present cash value based on 
the selling price of a similar security. 
Market manipulation, an occasional 
transaction, a period of financial panic 



instance, is book value by amortization. 
The exceptions to the rule furnish evi- 
dence of its value. Certain securities, 
by reason of changes in conditions, may 
depreciate in value, and the book values 
may be reduced accordingly. 

There should also be opened an “in- 
vestment reserve” account, based upon 
a fair percentage of the book values of 
the securities, as protection against pos- 
sible loss. This percentage would de- 
pend upon the character of the institu- 
tion, its investments and management. 

One objection made to amortization 
as a basis for valuing assets is that it 
penalizes the conservative investor who 
has purchased at low prices, and allows 
the investor who may have purchased 
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the same security at a higher price, to 
carry it at a greater book value than 
the former. 

There are two answers at least to this 
obj ection : — 

By an examination of the affairs of 
an institution the Superintendent, un- 
der the additional powers suggested, 
could compel a sufficient “investment re- 
serve* ' account to give proper protec- 
tion. 

Then, too, the investor, being as anx- 
ious to produce a large income as to ex- 
hibit a large surplus, would realize that 
the higher the purchase price the less 
the net income. Thus the one who pur- 
chased the bonds assumed in the illus- 
tration at par would receive five per 
centum per annum, while he who pur- 
chased it at $1,081.80 would receive 
only four per centum. 

I believe that the plan above outlined 
may be safely applied to the earnings 
and assets of savings banks, and to the 
valuation of the assets in the capital in- 
vestment account of trust companies. 

When we consider that approximate- 
ly $629,000,000 of savings bank funds 
and $68,000,000 of capital of trust com- 
panies fall within the application of 
these principles of valuation, the im- 
portance of the subject becomes appar- 
ent. Savings bank legislation has prop- 
erly been held within the most conser- 
vative lines, and the adoption of a cor- 
rect rule for the uniform valuation of 
these securities by legislation would be 
a further evidence of adherence to this 
policy. I, therefore, recommend that 
statutory provision be made for the 
valuation of the assets of savings banks 
and the capital investments of trust 
companies by amortization, and that the 
profits and losses thereon be calculated 
upon that basis. 

Application of the Principle Gen- 
erally. 

The principle of amortization, to take 
profits or losses only as they are actu- 
ally made — to disregard paper profits 
and paper losses — may well be extend- 
ed to the entire valuation of securities 
and estimate of earnings. The applica- 
tion of the principle would require the 



book value of all fixed term securities 
at the amortized value and other securi- 
ties at the cost price. They would so 
continue until actually sold, when the 
profit or loss would be realized. 

For the purpose of adjusting the val- 
ue of stocks, etc., to current prices an 
“appreciation and depreciation* * ac- 
count would be required, to which 
should be carried, so often as the securi- 
ties were listed and appraised, the va- 
riations between book value and market 
prices. 

By eliminating from consideration, 
in estimating the actual surplus, any 
apparent gain in “appreciation and de- 
preciation** account, for the purposes of 
declaring dividends or making loans or 
investments, the paper profit would be 
excluded. 

By considering an apparent loss in 
the same account as a deduction from 
surplus on book values, assurance of 
safety and soundness would be given. 

Objection may be made that evasion 
is easy by a sale of a security at a 
higher price than its book value and im- 
mediately repurchasing the same secur- 
ity. The answer to this is that the sale 
is really made and the profit actually re- 
alized; this is the object sought «to be 
accomplished. If any institution should 
go to the expense of such a substitu- 
tion, it would soon be known to the de- 
partment, and the remedy appropriate 
to the condition applied. Moreover, the 
institution would have on its books the 
same security at the higher price, and in 
case of depreciation it would be com- 
pelled to make provision therefor in 
the “appreciation and depreciation** ac- 
count, besides reducing the net income 
on the book value. 



MARCH, 1904, MAGAZINE WANTED. 

TN order to complete his files of The 
A Bankers Magazine, a subscriber 
is desirous of obtaining a copy of the 
Magazine for March, 1904. Any one 
having a copy of this number, will 
please address Bankers Publishing Co., 
90 William street, New York, stating 
price. 
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CREDIT DEPARTMENT METHODS. 

By William M. Rosendale, of the Market and Fulton National Bank, New York. 

A N ambitious clerk in a small ing fault. When you go fishing, the 
^ bank once said to its president, department goes too.” 

"Let me organize a credit depart- This is the fault with very many 
ment;” to which the official promptly banks, but it is growing less and less, 
replied, "What is the matter with our Now, everywhere, they are putting on 

present credit department?” The clerk paper and in files what this official car- 

said, "Nothing; it is an excellent one ried under his hat. Still, in the profit- 
for this bank; one which it would take able loaning of funds on commercial 

years to duplicate. But it has one glar- paper, there is an immeasurable some- 

r«aV«L^L 
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Name 



Business. 



Character of Account 



Present Accounts 

Former Accounts- 
Reason for Changing 

Introduced by — 

Remarks 



Form I.— -Used When an Account is Opened. 
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A0DRE8S. 



TO NATIONAL BANK 



POR THE PURPOSE OP PROCURING CREDIT PROM TIME TO TIME WITH YOU POR OUR NEGOTIABLE PAPER OR OTHERWM, WE 
PUR NISH THE FOLLOWING AS A TRUE AND ACCURATE STATEMENT OP OUR FINANCIAL CONOmOA O R WHICH YOU ARE TO 

COW AIDER At CONTINUUM TO RE PULL AND ACCURATE UNTIL WE OWE VO. WRITTEN NOTICE OP CHANCE. 
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Form 2. — Property Statement to be Used by a Firm. 



thing, a knowledge of human nature, a 
sort of sixth sense which gives an in- 
sight that is almost intuitive enabling 
one to read the men who come for loans. 
That is the bulwark of an institution 
which will keep it from the hidden 
rocks. 

If business could be done along the 
lines laid down by the old-time banker 



who said, “That a determination to pay 
backed by Government bonds was good 
enough security for him/' there would 
not be very much use for a credit de- 
partment. But nowadays so many men 
come to the bank perfectly willing, if 
you will only furnish the ships, to sup- 
ply the ocean on which to float them. 

Someone has aptly said, “Show me 
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the man who would imply that he knows 
the analysis of credits to the last page, 
and I will show you the man who rides 
for a fall.” For there are those who 
will tell you that “Every commercial 
failure can be predicted.” 

Fallibility of Human Judgment. 

This may work in theory, but prac- 
tice and experience teach otherwise. 
Such men would refuse a good loan, and 
that might injure the bank's profits 
more than the acceptance of a bad one. 
Of course, you must be •conservative ; 



DATE •> ORGANIZATION ~o EXPIRATION o. PARTNERSHIP 

TIME m YEAR mm Note* Account* Receivable or cntomm, Uncollected, * 

TIME - YEAR mmm 8TOCW* m MERCHANDISE ownimi mmmut mom 

TIME « YEAR Lumjticb m* 

STATEMENT : ■irHM>wNTMLn*wit « «. Date. 

VERIFICATION : mm nm m mm ««na vr . CtmrtD Public Accountant i 



BUSINESS: — 

•OOKS^mnnm.w 



Business Done on Credit. 

Statistics tell us that 95 per cent, of 
the business of the country is done on 
credit, and the banks furnish nearly all 
this credit. If trade was conducted on 
an actual hand-to-hand money basis, 
there would be little progress, for it is 
conceded by all that the economic force 
that is of the most vital importance in 
developing the community, bringing 
wealth and prosperity to the people, is 
credit — credit backed by character, 
ability and industry, combined with 



— —■L I T 



* o . Name «• Date o» Audit, 






Pleabc One Particular* or Each Parcel or Real Estate 




but you must be progressive and have a 
proper regard for the bank’s advance- 
ment, for in dealing with your depos- 
itors you must consider that you are 
not the only bank in town. It is a good 
deal better to lose a little .sometimes 
than for a credit man to be so careful 
as to accept nothing but apparently 
safe loans, and, by being hypercritical 
and narrow, decline business which 
may be just as safe, and which may 
grow to the profit of the concern and 
his bank. A man who will never ac- 
cept a bad loan, nor refuse a good one, 
has reached a “state of grace” not suit- 
ed for this world. 



commercial resources or, as someone 
has tritely said, “Character, capacity 
and capital.” But there is a cardinal 
principle that everyone loaning funds 
of which he is only a steward should 
remember. Your institution does not 
share in the profits of the borrower; it 
should therefore never share in the 
primary risk. 

Facts are the basis of every business 
transaction and nowhere are facts more 
requisite than in making credits. It is 
the duty of a credit department to get 
these facts and verify them. 

The credit department of a bank as 
a rule holds no authority and is simply 
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TO NATIONAL 
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a bureau of ready information. True, 
the gathering of facts may give impres- 
sions that are valuable to the loaning 
officers and that may be a great help to 
them. A well-equipped department is 
a most important adjunct to an up-to- 
date hank. While the methods differ 
with the size of the institution, still the 



principle of obtaining a thorough 
knowledge of the borrowers underlies 
them all. 

Methods Suggested. 

The filing of papers and memoranda 
relating to borrowers is best kept in a 
vertical filing cabinet in large manila 
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envelopes about 7x10 inches, arranged 
alphabetically, with the name on the 
outside. In these envelopes all reports, 
interviews, statements, etc., can be kept. 
It is a good plan to take some history 
of an account when it is opened, using 
Form No. 1, and should the account 
close, the reason can be recorded on 
this sheet. 

Those who seek to defraud are so 
clever that it behooves you to be ever on 
your guard, and to deal only with bor- 
rowers whose honesty is unquestioned. 
Statements, which most concerns now- 



You should have agency reports, ra- 
tings. If Form No. 6 be used, compari- 
son can be made by years, using two 
principal mercantile agencies, and it 
can be used also as a file of the bor- 
rowers. You should also have state- 
ments, interviews, average balances 
(Form No. 7) highest discount you have 
extended for the year in “own paper” 
and in “receivables,” amount of “bought 
paper” and “call loans” (Form No. 8) ; 
record of other bank accounts, record 
of any inquiries, any officer's or direct- 
or's opinion, their statement condensed 



STATEMENT : ■ T hm m mtw. muttmtI m Mb DaTI 

VERIFICATION : mm tm mm mm m a Currmo Pumjc Accountant i » to, Name «■ Date m Auorr. 



BOOKS: —» •• m m> m mo 




adays seem very willing to give, are 
certainly a test of one's truthfulness 
and call for much pruning; for while 
not intending to tell anything that is 
not true or misrepresent actual condi- 
tions, still many exaggerate the value 
of their resources, for they do not view 
them in the right light. Credit is usu- 
ally extended on the strength of quick 
assets, and many good judges feel that 
the ratio of quick assets to liabilities 
should be about 21/2 to 1. While a 
large number of borrowers furnish the 
statements desired in their own lan- 
guage, the use of printed forms which 
the banks supply is becoming more 
general (Formtf No. 2, 8, 4, 5). 



with record of what is considered quick 
assets in different colored ink (Form 
No. 9)- This, of course, calls for much 
thought, for what is a quick asset in 
one kind of business is quite a slow one 
in another; in fact, you should have all 
you can find out, for it is better to err 
on the side of asking too much than too 
little. All this information should be 
kept as up to date as possible and from 
year to year for comparison (Forms 
No. 8, 9/l0, 11). 

The weekly sheets of commercial 
agencies and trade agencies should be 
carefully perused for changes in your 
dealers or their customers; in fact, you 
should, as near as is possible, keep 
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a pen picture of the risk you assume, leaf system, because this is the only 
A valuable adjunct in determining way in which the accounts can be kept 
the continuing of credit with your cus- together. It should show a record of 
tomers is a record of their loans. Most all paper discounted, whether paid by 
banks call it a “Bill Book’* or “Liabil- maker, protested, or paid by your deal- 
ity Ledger/* It is best kept by a loose- er, amount unmatured, and how large 



**gS 

TO THE NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

The under signed, for the purpose of procuring credit from time to time from you for the negotiable paper of the undersigned 
or otherwise, furnish you with the following statement and information which fully and truly set forth the 

financial condition of the undersigned on the — Jay of 19 

which you can consider as continuing to be full and accurate unless notice of change is given you. The under- 
signed agree to notify you promptly of any change that materially reduces the pecuniary responsibility of the 
undersigned. 

ht consideration of the granting of such credit, the undersigned agree that if the undersigned at any time fail or become 
insolvent, or commit an act of bankrupt cy, or if any of the representations made below prove to be untrue, or if the 
undersigned fail to notify you of any material change as before agreed; then and in either such case all obligations of the 
undersigned held by you shall immediately become due and payable without demand or notice, and the same may he 
charged against the balance of any deposit account of the undersigned with you, the undersigned hereby giving a 
continuing lien upon such balance of deposit account from time to time existing to secure all obligations of tbe under- 
signed held by you. 



Cuh In. Bulk. 

Bills Receivable, all good, due ) , 

from Customers j * 

Less Bills Receivable, Discounted ) , 

and Sold...... f * 

Balance of Bilb Receivable, all good, on hand..... 

Bilb and Accounts Receivable due from Partners 

Accounts Receivable, all good, due from Customers.... 

Acc'ts and Bilb Receivable, doubtful, estimated worth ) 
(Face value, $. ~ ) f 

Merchandise (at actual present ash value) 

(Of which | is in warehouse,; 

Machinery and Fixtures - .. 



Real Estate belonging to Firnv 

Estimated market value, $... 



BiUs Payable for Merchandise. 

Bilb Payable negotiated to own Banks 

Bilb Payable otherwise disposed of 

Due to Foreign Bankers on account of Credits.. 

Open Accounts, not due. 

Open Accounts, past due...~ 

Deposits of Money with us by 



Relatives and Employees, $..., 
Others^ «... 



Of which $ .....is on Time, 

......on Demand. 

Liens or encumbrances on Merchandise or other 



Assets, aside from Real Estate Mortgages..., 
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Form i— **s 

Foe the parpose of inducing THE • ■BANK OP NEW YORK to 

extend credit to the andereigned from time to time, by diecounting of the negotiable paper of the undersigned or otherwise, 
the following statement and inforination is given, setting forth the true financial condition of the undersigned on 

In the consideration of the granting of such credit, the undersigned agree— that if the undersigned at any time 
fail or become insolvent, or commit an act of bankruptcy, or if any of the representation made below prose to be untrue, 
then and in cither such case all obligations of the undersigned held by said Bank shall immediately become due and payable 
without demand or notice, and the same may be charged against the balance of any deposit account of the undersigned with 
said Bank. 




CONTINGENT LIABILITY : For Guarantees 



*‘ Acco mm odation endorsements — 

" Bills receivable discounted . — 

In other bnsinenaes . — 

None of the above assets are pledged, nor liabilities secured by collateral, except as follows : 




Annual sales far last fiscal year 

E xpe nse s last fiscal year 

REAL ESTATE : 1-rwHnn 

Title in name of 

Com 

Total Mortgages 

Equity as per statement 

Date signed 

Form 5. — Property Statement (More Simple). 
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Form 6. — Ratings in Mercantile Agencies for Comparison. 



a loan has been given (Form No. 12). 

“Own paper” should be recorded in 
a different colored ink. It stands out 
more plainly and saves the work of an 
extra column. 

While one or more of these records 
alone may not be a guide to the credit 
line, still, taken together, they are 
buoys to help you over financial seas; 
some of them silent, like the spar buoy, 
but others, like the bell buoy, ringing 
their note of warning loud and clear. 



Mercantile agency reports certainly 
have their value. Though far from be- 
ing infallible, they are a great help, 
seldom speaking ill without good cause. 

Average balances, while sometimes 
“cooked up” in order to look well in 
applying for a loan, are, in the vast 
majority of cases, helpful guide-posts. 

A report of other bank accounts is 
very valuable. The officials of banks 
can confer and certainly be great helps 
to one another. Directors* opinions of 
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Form 7. — Average Balances. 
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File No. 



NAME BUSINESS 

ADDRESS 



ACCOUNT OPENED INTRODUCED BY 




ENDORSER 

OTHER BANK ACCOUNTS. 



Form 8. 



fOVPR 



borrowers, particularly if they are in 
the same line of business, are valuable. 
Such opinions are better than the views 
of an outsider, because the former have 
the bank’s interests at heart. 



Cash in bank is a quick asset, cash 
on hand may be, and may be I. O. U/s. 
merchandise in some cases, such as food 
products, iron, leather, cotton and wool ; 
possibly, tobacco, though the brand 



STATEMENT RECAPITULATION 




Finn Composed of 

Oct* id* lotcmu of Partner*. 



REMARKS. 



Form 9. 
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FIRMS 

National bank new York 

COMPARISON OF STATEMENTS 




LIABILITIES 
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Form 10. 



must be of a kind that can be used gen- 
erally, is a quick asset, while jewelry, 
millinery, perishable goods, etc., are 
quite slow ones. 

Accounts receivable and bills receiv- 
able when sifted down are quick assets. 
Machinery, electrotypes, real estate, 
fixtures, leases, patents, etc., while valu- 
able in most cases to a going concern, 
are very uncertain when it stops busi- 
ness. Accounts payable should be 
looked into, also notes payable, and 
contingent liabilities, which might 



change the entire aspect of the con- 
cern, should be well ventilated. 

It is also the duty of the credit de- 
partment to investigate paper offered 
by brokers which is frequently taken at 
the option of returning in ten days if 
not satisfactory (Form No. 13). 

It is not any indication of weakness 
because a dealer does not bargain for a 
low rate. While some men always want 
a rate below the prevailing one, many, 
in all their dealing, know what a fair 
value is and give it without question. 
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Option, Expirts. 
Extuultd to 



Form 13. 
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Conducted by John J. Crawford, Esq., 

Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST 

TO BANKERS. 

All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States courts and State courts 
of last resort will be found in the Magazine’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the ’’Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in 
this Department. 



ACCEPTANCE OF CHECK BY 
NEGLECT TO RETURN THE 
SAME. 

A. L. WISNER VS. FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF GALLITZIN. 

SUPREME COURT OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
JANUARY, 1908. 

Certain checks drawn upon the defend- 
ant were forwarded to it for collection, 
and the drawer not having sufficient 
funds on deposit to pay them, the de- 
fendant delivered them to a notary pub- 
lic for protest, but the notary held them 
without protesting them or giving notice 
of dishonor; and the checks were retained 
by the defendant for more than two days 
after their delivery to the defendant 
Held, that such retention of the checks 
by the defendant was an acceptance with- 
in Sec. 137 of the Negotiable Instruments 
act which provides that “Where a 
drawee to whom a bill is delivered for 
acceptance destroys the same, or refuses 
within twenty-four hours after such de- 
livery, or within such other period as the 
holder may allows to return the bill ac- 
cepted or non-accepted to the holder, he 
will be deemed to have accepted the 
same. 

J^JESTREZAT, J.: Samuel R. Bul- 
lock drew six checks on the de- 
fendant bank, in favor of Charles W. 
Gallaer, Jr., who deposited them in 
the plaintiff bank in New York city, 
which credited them to his account in 
that bank. The first check is dated De- 
cember 27, 1904, and the last January 



3, 1905. The plaintiff sent these checks 
for collection to the defendant bank, 
two of them through the First Nation- 
al Bank of Altoona, Pa., and the re- 
maining four through the Farmers* 
Bank of Pittsburg. On the day they 
were received the defendant bank hand- 
ed the several checks to a notary public, 
so employed by it, for the purpose of 
protesting, and he held the checks 
without' protesting them or giving no- 
tice of dishonor. On January 9, 1905, 
some days after the checks had been de- 
livered to the notary, the cashier of the 
Altoona bank went to Gallitzin, ob- 
tained the checks from the notary, took 
them to the Gallitzin bank, whose cash- 
ier gave the cashier of the Altoona bank 
a letter to a notary public in Altoona, 
enclosing five of the Bullock checks, 
with the request that they be protested 
for want of sufficient funds in the Gal- 
litzin bank to pay them. 

One of the two checks sent by the 
Altoona bank to the defendant bank 
was returned to the former bank on the 
same day. It was conceded by the 
plaintiff on the trial below, that there 
could be no recovery for this check. 

The other check sent by the Altoona 
bank and the four checks sent by the 
Pittsburg bank to the defendant bank 
were not returned by the defendant to 
the collecting banks for more than two 
days after their delivery to the latter 
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bank. With the one exception, the 
Bullock checks were not returned to 
the defendant bank by the notary pub- 
lic to whom they were delivered for 
protest within twenty-four hours after 
their receipt from the transmitting 
bank. The checks, therefore, with the 
one exception, were not returned to the 
collecting banks within twenty-four 
hours after their delivery to the drawee 
bank, and the defendant in this action. 

This is an action of assumpsit 
brought by the plaintiff, the holder of 
the checks, to recover the amount of 
the checks on the ground that the 
drawee bank, the defendant, had ac- 
cepted the checks by its refusal and 
failure to return them within twenty- 
four hours after their receipt, as re- 
quired by the provisions of Section 137 
of the Act of Assembly of May 16, 
101, P. L. 194, 3 Purd. (13th Ed.), 
3250, known as the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law. 

The defendant claims that it is re- 
lieved from liability on the checks be- 
cause it had refused to accept them and 
had, on the day of their receipt, deliv- 
ered them to a notary for protest and 
dishonor. The learned trial judge was 
of the opinion and so instructed the 
jury, that the defendant had not by its 
conduct “relieved itself from the pre- 
sumption that it had accepted these 
checks by any evidence which it had 
produced in the case,” and that the ver- 
dict should be for the plaintiff for the 
amount of the five checks. Subse- 
quently the court on motion of defend- 
ant’s counsel entered judgment for the 
defendant non obstante veredicto on the 
entire record. The learned court, in 
its opinion entering judgment for the 
defendant, held that under the negoti- 
able Instruments Law it was necessary 
for the holder, in order to recover 
against the drawee bank, to prove a 
conversion of the checks, and that the 
mere retention of them for more than 
twenty-four hours, without a demand 
for their return, is not a refusal within 
the meaning of the statute. The plaint- 
iff has taken this appeal. 

Unaffected or uncontrolled by stat- 



ute, an acceptance of a bill of exchange 
may be implied from the conduct of the 
drawee. Such acts or conduct on his 
part which indicate clearly an intention 
to honor the bill and from which the 
drawer may infer such intention, is re- 
garded as an acceptance, and will im- 
pose liability on the drawee. This rule, 
however, well used, gives rise to great 
uncertainty as to what conduct or acts 
of a drawee are equivalent to an ac- 
ceptance of a negotiable paper. Un- 
reasonable retention as well as the de- 
struction of the bill, retaining sufficient 
funds to meet an outstanding check by 
the drawee in settling the drawer’s ac- 
count, and other circumstances, are re- 
garded as an implied acceptance. But 
what are a prolonged or unreasonable 
detention of the bill and other circum- 
stances, should be considered or held to 
be an acceptance by implication are 
necessarily questions of fact for the 
jury (Northumberland Bank vs. Mc- 
Michael, 106 Pa. 460); and hence the 
liability of the drawee or an alleged ac- 
ceptance is not determined by any fixed 
rule or standard, but whether the jury 
thinks that the drawee’s conduct 
amounts to an implied acceptance. This 
necessarily leaves the question of ac- 
ceptance of the bill in the domain of 
uncertainty, and affects very seriously 
its value. It is true there is an implied 
obligation on the drawee to act prompt- 
ly in accepting or refusing a bill of ex- 
change, but the law merchant gives no 
definite or fixed method by which to de- 
termine whether he has performed the 
implied duty. 

Within the last few years the legisla- 
tures of several of the states have codi- 
fied the law on the subject of negoti- 
able instruments. Some of the provi- 
sions of the several statutes are simply 
declaratory of the existing law, while 
others have altered or changed the law 
as heretofore declared. The purpose of 
the legislation is to produce uniformity 
on the subject among the several states, 
and to make certain and definite by 
statute the rules of the law governing 
negotiable paper. The acts in the dif- 
ferent states are very similar, many of 
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their provisions being identical in lan- 
guage, and the manifest purpose of all 

is, as far as possible, to prescribe def- 
inite and fixed rules regulating the en- 
tire subject. 

In closing the opinion of the Su- 
preme Court of Appeals of Virginia in 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. vs. First 
National Bank of Alexandria (102 Va. 
753), a case involving the construction 
of certain provisions of the Negotiable 
Instruments Law of that state, Keith, 
president, very aptly said (p. 757): 
“This opinion might be greatly pro- 
longed by citation of conflicting cases, 
and a discussion of the discordant views 
entertained by courts and text writers 
of the greatest ability on these ques- 
tions, but the object, as we understand 

it, of the codification of the law with 
respect to negotiable instruments was to 
relieve the courts of this duty, and to 
render certain and unambiguous that 
which had theretofore been doubtful 
and obscure, so that the business of the 
commercial world, largely transacted 
through the agency of negotiable paper, 
might be conducted in obedience to a 
written law emanating from a source 
whose authority admits of no question.” 

In view of the rulings in some of the 
decisions interpreting the Negotiable 
Instruments Law, however, it may not 
be inappropriate to know the suggestion 
of the learned president of the 14th 
annual conference of Commissioners 
of Uniform State Laws, who said, 
“However clear the statute (Negotiable 
Instruments Law), there is an unfor- 
tunate tendency of the courts to fall 
back to the old law.” 

The Negotiable Instruments Law of 
this state was approved May 16, 1901, 
and went into effect on the first Mon- 
day of September of that year. The 
part of the act requiring interpretation 
in this case, and on which the plaintiff 
relies to recover, is section 137 P. L. 
212, 3 Purd. (13th. Fd.), 3307, and is 
as follows: 

“Where a drawee to whom a bill is 
delivered for acceptance destroys the 
same, or refuses within twenty-four 
hours after such delivery, or within 



such other period as the holder may al- 
low, to return the bill accepted or non- 
accepted to the holder, he will be 
deemed to have accepted the same.” 
The plaintiff claims that the failure 
or neglect of the defendant bank to re- 
turn the five checks in suit to the hold- 
er or the collecting bank within twenty- 
four hours after their delivery was a 
refusal to return the checks within the 
meaning of this section of the act, and 
that therefore the defendant must “be 
deemed to have accepted the same.” 
The defendant contends that the sec- 
tion of the law just quoted does not 
apply to a check presented to a drawee 
for payment; that if it does, the “re- 
fusal” in the act means a tortious or 
wrongful refusal to return, amounting 
to a conversion of the check; that there 
was no refusal by the defendant bank 
to return the check, either express or 
implied, and that the defendant bank 
did not hold the checks, “but promptly 
refused payment and passed each of 
them on to the notary public, the next 
person to receive a dishonored bill un- 
der the custom of banks.” 

The contention of the defendant bank 
that section 137 of the act does not ap- 
ply to a check presented to a drawee for 
payment is answered adversely to its 
position by the act itself. (Section 
18 5, P. L. 219, 3 Purd. [13th Ed.], 
3314, provides as follows: “A check is 
a bill of exchange, drawn on a bank, 
payable on demand.” 

No provision of the act has been 
pointed out, and we know of none mak- 
ing section 137 inapplicable to bank 
checks presented for payment. On the 
contrary, there is every reason why the 
section should apply, and the drawee 
should give prompt notice of accept- 
ance or refusal. The holder and en- 
dorser of a check are interested in 
knowing at the earliest time whether 
the drawer has sufficient funds in the 
bank for payment of the check, and 
especially should they be advised as 
promptly as possible if he has no funds 
and the check is to be dishonored. De- 
lay in furnishing this information may 
result in the loss of the amount of the 
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check to the holder. We think it ap- 
parent that it is quite as important to 
have a check, payable on demand, re- 
turned promptly to the holder as to re- 
quire the prompt return of an ordinary 
bill of exchange. 

If the section applies to the checks 
presented to the drawee bank in the 
case in hand, and this question will be 
considered and determined later, the 
act of the bank in delivering the checks 
to a notary public for protest was not 
a compliance with the section and did 
not relieve the drawee from liability. 
While protesting a bill of exchange or 
check is permissible, it is not manda- 
tory under the Negotiable Instruments 
Act, as Section 1 1 8 specifically provides 
that “Protest is not required except in 
the case of foreign bills of exchange,” 
and Section 152 declares that where a 
bill does not appear on its face to be 
a foreign bill, protest thereof in case of 
dishonor is unnecessary.” In view of 
the fact that the act declares a check 
to be a bill of exchange drawn on a 
bank, payable on demand, and that the 
provisions of the Act apply to checks, 
protesting the checks for non-accept- 
ance by the drawee bank, in this ease, 
was wholly unnecessary and could in 
no way affect its liability on the checks 
under section 137 of the act. 

We now come to the principal and 
controlling question in the case, and 
that is, whether the failure to return 
the checks to the holder of the collect- 
ing bank within twenty-four hours af- 
ter their delivery to the defendant was 
a refusal to return the checks within 
the meaning of section 137 of the act, 
or does the act contemplate a tortious 
refusal amounting to a conversion of 
the checks, as claimed by the defendant 
and as held by the court below? 

The drawee to whom a bill is deliv- 
ered for acceptance is deemed or tak- 
en to have accepted it under this section 
of the act; (a) where he destroys it, 
(b) where he refuses within twenty- 
four hours after delivery to return the 
bill accepted or non-accepted to the 
holder, and (c) where he refuses within 
such other period as the holder may al- 



low to return the bill accepted or non- 
accepted to the holder. %When either of 
these conditions exist, the drawee be- 
comes an acceptor of the bill and as- 
sumes liability as such. An implied or 
verbal acceptance of a bill is abolished 
by the act, and there are only two meth- 
ods by which a bill may now be accept- 
ed; 1, in writing signed by the drawee 
as provided in section 132, and 2, by 
a non-return of the bill as provided in 
the section under consideration. 

The manifest purpose in requiring 
the prompt return of the bill is in the 
interest of and for the protection of the 
holder. It is immaterial to the drawer 
when the bill is returned, as he is pro- 
tected by notice of dishonor, and hence 
this section of the act, requiring prompt 
action in returning the bill, was obvi- 
ously enacted for the benefit of the 
holder of the bill. The act declares in 
section 136 that twenty-four hours is 
sufficient time for the drawee to decide 
whether or not he will accept the bill, 
and the section under consideration, 
having allowed this time, it requires 
him to return the bill accepted or non- 
accepted. Now if a demand and refus- 
al are conditions precedent to an accept- 
ance under this section, then the hold- 
er must not only present the bill for 
acceptance, but he must make a demand 
for its acceptance and await a specific 
refusal before the drawee is deemed 
an acceptor. This would certainly not 
be to the convenience or the interest of 
the holder, but in direct opposition to 
both. It would afford the holder less 
protection, and would in effect prevent 
the return of the bill within twenty- 
four hours; or it would require the 
holder in transmitting the bill with in- 
structions to present it for acceptance, 
to send at the same time a demand for 
its acceptance. It is obvious that such 
demand accompanying a presentation 
of a bill for acceptance is wholly unnec- 
essary, and certainly was not in con- 
templation of the Legislature in enact- 
ing the section. 

The presentation of a bill for accept- 
ance is a demand for its acceptance 
which, if the bill is retained by the 
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drawee, implies a demand for its return 
if acceptance is declined, in contempla- 
tion of the Negotiable Instruments Law. 
The purpose of presenting a bill of 
exchange to the drawee is to require him 
to accept and assume liability for its 
payment, or to refuse its acceptance and 
therefore avoid liability. When the 
bill is presented, action by the drawee 
is therefore demanded of him, and he 
cannot remain silent and inactive with- 
out incurring the statutory penalty pre- 
scribed for such conduct. He can 
accept at once or he may retain the bill 
for consideration. If he does the lat- 
ter, he must return the bill accepted or 
not accepted at the expiration of 
twenty-four hours. If he accepts he 
is required to do so in writing and must 
return the bill. If he refuses he must 
return the bill not accepted. If he 
fails to do either — return it accepted 
or not accepted — he is “deemed to have 
accepted the bill” under this section of 
the Act, and is liable thereon to the 
holder. It is apparent, then, that in 
the enactment of this section of the 
statute, the legislature regarded the 
presentation for acceptance as a demand 
for an acceptance, which, when the bill 
is retained by the drawee, implies a de- 
mand for its return within the time 
specified, and that therefore, the neglect 
or failure to return is a refusal to re- 
turn the bill. And this is more clearly 
disclosed as the true interpretation of 
the word “refuses” in this connection, 
when we consider that the consequences 
to the holder of the non-return of the 
bill is the same whether it follows a de- 
mand additional to the presentation for 
acceptance and refusal, or simply a 
neglect or failure to return after the 
demand implied by its presentation for 
acceptance. If the section has in view 
the protection of the holder, as it man- 
ifestly has, then it was evidently the 
intention of the legislature that the 
non-return of the bill within the speci- 
fied time, regardless of the cause, will 
make the drawee an acceptor. 

The law merchant discourages laches 
in parties to negotiable paper, and de- 
mands prompt action in the perform- 



ance of the duties imposed upon them. 
It was not the intention of the legisla- 
ture in the enactment of the Negotiable 
Instruments Law to abolish this rule, 
and to encourage delay or inaction in 
the holder or drawee of such paper. 
The intention of the section in question 
was to expedite action by the drawee 
in accepting or refusing a bill, pre- 
sented and retained by him, and to fix 
a definite time, which has previously 
been uncertain, in which he should act 
on the bill. He is granted twenty-four 
hours after delivery and not after a 
demand for a return of the bill in which 
he must accept or decline to honor it. 
The time for returning the bill to the 
holder does not begin to run from the 
demand, but from the date of its de- 
livery. The drawee must therefore act 
within twenty-four hours from the date 
of the delivery of the bill, whether his 
action be an acceptance or refusal. 
The section gives no other alternative 
and makes no other provision either by 
failure or neglect. Hence, action being 
required of the drawee, and one of the 
two alternatives being open to him, if 
he does not accept and return the bill, it 
will be deemed accepted if the bill by 
his default remains in his hands be- 
yond the time limit. He refuses to 
return the bill in contemplation of the 
act, when if in case while in the drawee's 
control it is not sent to the holder in 
the specified time. There can be no 
reason, and we will not assume that the 
legislature intended to do an unreason- 
able thing, why the law should make a 
distinction between the non-return of 
the bill by refusal to return after a 
specific demand, and the failure or 
neglect to return after a demand im- 
plied by the presenting of the bill for 
acceptance. If such should be the 
proper interpretation of the section and 
a formal demand be necessary, then 
there is no provision in any part of the 
entire act imposing a penalty for the 
default or neglect of the drawee to 
return the bill, although the conse- 
quences of such act on the part of the 
drawee is as prejudicial to the holder 
as if a refusal to return the bill had 
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followed a prior specific demand. 
There is, however, no such casus omissus 
in the act, but the enforcement of the 
return of the bill, accepted or non-ac- 
cepted, within the time designated, be- 
ing the primal object of the section 
the cause of its detention is wholly im- 
material, and cannot affect the drawee’s 
liability as an acceptor. 

The construction we place on section 
137 is necessary to protect the holder 
of negotiable paper, it furnishes a 
complete statutory remedy for a default 
of the drawee in acting on the paper 
when retained by him, and it is no 
violence to the language employed in 
the section. It carries out the obvious 
intent of the legislative mind in the en- 
actment of the section, and it is a fixed 
and certain rule to govern the drawee, 
and the holder in the former’s action 
on negotiable paper presented to and 
retained by him. 

Our interpretation of the statute 
evidently coincides with the legislative 
construction placed upon a similar 
statute in the State of Wisconsin. In 
enacting a Negotiable Instruments Law, 
the legislature of that state added to a 
section of it similar to section 137 of 
our act a proviso “that the mere re- 
tention of the drawee will not amount 
to an acceptance.” The logical infer- 
ence is that the same retention of the 
bill would be an acceptance within the 
meaning of the language of our statute 
which contains no such proviso. 

It is not accurate to say, as suggested 
by the appellee, that under the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Law a bill can only 
be accepted by writing, signed by the 
drawee. It is true that verbal and im- 
plied acceptance have been abolished by 
section 132, which provides that the 
acceptance must be in writing and 
signed by the drawee. But section 137 
involved in this case declares that the 
action of a drawee in destroying a bill 
or in not returning it, as required by 
the section, shall be deemed an ac- 
ceptance of it. An acceptance of a bill 
under this section is as effective to 
charge the drawee as an acceptance in 
writing under section 132. Nor do the 



two sections in any way conflict. The 
former section requires affirmative ac- 
tion on the part of the drawee by 
assuming liability by a writing, the lat- 
ter section declares his liability if he 
destroys the bill, or if by inaction he 
retain the bill beyond the specified 
time. An acceptance under either sec- 
tion obligates the drawee to pay the 
bill. 

In the State of New York, a Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Law has been 
enacted, and a section similar to section 
137 of our act is included in the 
statute. The Supreme Court of that 
state in State Bank vs. Weiss, 91 N. Y. 
Supp. 276, has construed this section 
of the statute in conformity with the 
meaning we have given our own act. 
The case was decided in 1904, and it 
does not appear to have been carried 
to the Court of Appeals of the state. It 
was an action on a check drawn on a 
branch bank of the plaintiff, and was 
paid by the plaintiff by the allowance 
of a credit at the clearing house. It 
was afterwards discovered that the 
drawer had no funds in the bank, and 
this suit was brought to recover from 
the endorsers six days later. It was 
held there could be no recovery; that a 
check was a bill of exchange, payable 
on demand; and that under the Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Law a drawee will 
be deemed to have accepted a bill when 
he does not return it within twenty-four 
hours after its delivery for acceptance, 

Matteson vs. Moulton, 79 N. Y. 627* 
relied upon by the court below and the 
appelle here, was decided by the Court 
of Appeals in 1880, and the syllabus 
of the case states that the court held 
that “refusal” in the New York statute 
in “an affirmative act or is made up of 
conduct tantamount to one, (and) it is 
also a wilful wrongful act” But the 
facts of the case do not require the 
court to determine whether the failure 
or neglect to return the bill within 
twenty-four hours was a refusal to re- 
turn it within the meaning of the act. 
The bill was sent to the office of the 
defendant who retained it for three or 
four months with the consent of the 
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plaintiff , and under a promise to pay, 
relied on by the plaintiff. It will there- 
fore be observed, that the facts of the 
case did not require the court to de- 
termine whether the mere retention of 
a bill of exchange for twenty-four hours 
after its delivery to the drawee would 
constitute an acceptance. Again: if 

the case is still authority in that state 
for an interpretation of the act, it is 
singular that it is not cited or referred 
to in the very recent case of State Bank 
vs. Weiss, supra, in which the court 
gave an interpretation of the same sec- 
tion in the Negotiable Instruments Law 
of that State diametrically opposite to 
the construction of the act announced 
in the Matteson case. 

In construing similar acts, the Su- 
preme Courts of Arkansas and Missouri 
seem to have held that a non-return 
of the bill was not a refusal in the ab- 
sence of a demand of proof that the 
drawee had refused to return the bill. 
The learned counsel for the appellee 
also cites in support of its construction 
of the act, Westberg vs. Chicago Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., 117 Wisconsin 589. 
But this case is not authority for the 
proposition. The learned justices who 
delivered the able, if not convincing 
opinion in the case, discussed the ques- 
tion and arrived at that conclusion, but 
the instrument sued on was a non- 
negotiable bill of exchange, and hence 
the question was not involved in the 
case. This is conceded by the learned 
judge in closing his opinion, reversing 
and remanding the case for new trial, 
wherein he said (p. 595) : “It seems 
clear from the title that the codifying 
law of 1 899 is intended to regulate 
only negotiable instruments. It there- 
fore does not affect or control the rights 
of the parties upon this paper. 

We are of the opinion that under 
section 187 of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law of this state, that the fail- 
ure or neglect of a drawee to whom a 
bill is delivered for acceptance to re- 
turn the bill, accepted or non-accepted, 
to the holder within twenty-four hours 
after the delivery, makes the drawee 
an acceptor of the bill. 



It therefore follows in the case in 
hand that the defendant bank having 
failed to return the five checks to the 
collecting bank within twenty-four 
hours after their delivery to the drawee, 
the latter must be deemed to have 
accepted the checks and is therefore 
liable to the plaintiff for the amount of 
them. 

The judgment non obstante veredicto 
in favor of the defendant is reversed, 
and judgment is now directed to be 
entered by the court below on the ver- 
dict in favor of the plaintiff and against 
the defendant. 



GUARANTY BY NATIONAL BANK. 

R. ROSS APPLETON, AS RECEIVER 
OF THE COOPER EXCHANGE NA- 
TIONAL BANK VS. THE CITIZENS* 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 

COURT OF APPEALS OF NEW YORK, JAN- 
UARY 7, 1908. 

The power of a National Bank to bind 
itself by a contract of guaranty is limited 
by the extent of its interest in the sub- 
ject-matter of the guaranty. 

But though the contract of guaranty is 
broader than the interest of the bank in 
the subject-matter, the bank may be lia- 
ble to the extent of the benefits received 
by it. 

'T'HIS action was brought upon a 
guaranty in the following form: 

“For and in consideration of one 
dollar and other good and valuable 
considerations the Central National 
Bank of the City of New York hereby 
guarantees to the Cooper Exchange 
Bank the payment at maturity of a 
loan of twelve thousand dollars, made 
this day to Mikael Samuels & Co. by 
the Cooper Exchange Bank." 

Out of the loan so obtained Samuels 
paid to the Central National Bank the 
sum of $10,000, which he then owed to 
it. Samuels failed to pay any part of 
the loan, except $1,000, and judgment 
was demanded against the guarantor 
for $11,000. 

Cullen, Ch . J ..* The plaintiff has 
been defeated on the theory that the 
execution of the guaranty by the de- 
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fendant bank was ultra vires and not 
binding upon it, and upon this ground 
the judgments below are sought to be 
sustained. Had the guaranty been lim- 
ited to the amount which the bank, un- 
der its agreement with Samuels, was to 
receive out of the loan, we should be en- 
tirely clear that it was within the legiti- 
mate powers of the bank under the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States in People’s Bank vs. Na- 
tional Bank (101 U. S., 181) and Coch- 
rane vs. United States (157 U. S., 286). 
It was there held that a contract of 
guaranty of paper held by it was with- 
in the implied powers of a national 
bank, and this though, as in the later 
of the cases cited, the note was not 
made to the guaranteeing bank, but di- 
rectly to the order of another bank to 
which the guaranty was made. 

We think, however, that the defend- 
ant’s power to guarantee was limited by 
the extent of its interest in the subject- 
matter of the guaranty. To allow a 
bank to guarantee the payment by one 
of its debtors of a larger sum in order 
that the bank might receive or retrieve 
a lesser sum would be to permit it to 
enter upon very hazardous speculation 
and authorize very wild and unsafe 
banking. The learned counsel for the 
appellant frankly conceded on the ar- 
gument that a recovery should be lim- 
ited to the amount received by the de- 
fendant. It is insisted, however, that 
the contract of guaranty must be 
deemed either good or bad as an en- 
tirety, and cannot be upheld in part 
and rejected in part. I am not willing 
to concede this claim, but it is unneces- 
sary to discuss it, for its determination 
is not necessary to the decision of the 
case. 

We may assume that the contract was 
ultra vires. We may further assume 
that in transactions by national banks 
we should adopt the law of ultra vires 
as it prevails in the Federal courts, and 
not the local law on the subject. Yet 
the defendant, in our opinion, became 
plainly liable for the amount which it 
received under the ultra vires contract. 
The law which obtains in this state and 



in several other jurisdictions is that 
where one party has received the full 
benefit of an ultra vires contract he 
cannot plead the invalidity of the con- 
tract to defeat an action upon it by the 
other party. (Bath Gas Light Co. vs. 
Claffv, 151 N. Y., 24.) 

A contrary rule obtains in the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 
There it is held that the execution of 
an ultra vires contract by one party 
cannot confer upon it validity or au- 
thorize the party to sue on its obliga- 
tions (Central Transportation Co. vs. 
Pullman Palace Car Co., 189 U. S. 24) 
but at the same time it is also held that 
a party cannot retain money or prop- 
erty received by it under an ultra vires 
contract when it refused to perform that 
contract. (Logan County Bank vs. 
Townsend, 139 U. S., 67.) It was 
there said by Judge Harlan: “The bank 
in this case, insisting that it obtained 
the bonds of the plaintiff in violation 
of the act of Congress, is bound, upon 
being made whole, to return them to 
him. No exemption or immunity from 
this principle of right and duty is given 
by the National Banking Act. ‘The ob- 
ligation to do justice/ this court said 
in Marsh vs. Fulton County (10 Wall.. 
676, 684), ‘rests upon all persons, nat- 
ural and artificial, and if a county ob- 
tains the money or property of others 
without authority, the law, independ- 
ently of any statute, will compel restitu- 
tion or compensation.’ ” 

In a great many cases the difference 
between the law prevailing in the Fed- 
eral courts and that of our own would 
lead to great difference in results. In 
this case, however, as the plaintiff dis- 
claims any right to recover beyond the 
amount actually received by the defend- 
ant, the result is exactly the same 
whether we adopt the rule of one or of 
the other. Whatever the difference of 
view there may be as to the effect of 
ultra vires on corporate contracts, in 
no jurisdiction can a party retain what 
it has received under such a contract 
and refuse to perform the contract. 

It is urged by the counsel for the re- 
spondent that payment by its debtor of 
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the claim it held against him constitut- 
ed no consideration for the guaranty, 
for the debtor was bound to perform 
his obligation. There is no force in 
this suggestion. The money the de- 
fendant received was not that of Sam- 
uels, but the plaintiff’s, and Samuels 
was merely the conduit through which 
it was paid to the defendant. It is not 
a question of consideration between 
Samuels and the plaintiff, but of con- 
sideration between the plaintiff and the 
defendant. The plaintiff parted with 
its money solely on the guaranty of the 
defendant. Whoever heard that the 
loan of money to the principal was not 
sufficient consideration for the obliga- 
tion of the surety? In this case it was 
the surety who got the money. 

Nor is there any force in the sug- 



gestion that this action is not brought 
in disaffirmance of the contract for mon- 
ey had and received, but on the con- 
tract of guaranty. All the facts are 
set forth in the complaint, and if these 
facts entitle the plaintiff to relief on 
any theory, then the complaint states a 
good cause of action. 

The judgments of the Appellate Di- 
vision and Special Term should be re- 
versed and judgment rendered for 
plaintiff on demurrer, with costs in all 
the courts, with leave, however, to the 
defendant within twenty days to with- 
draw demurrer and serve answer upon 
the payment of such costs. 

Gray, Haight, Werner, Willard Bart- 
lett and Hiscock, JJ., concur; Ed- 
ward T. Bartlett, J., taking no part. 
Judgment accordingly. 



NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 

[Edited by John Jennings, B.A., LL.B., Barrister, Toronto.] 



INSOLVENT CHARTERED BANK 
-CRIMINAL ACTS OF GENER- 
AL MANAGER— PAYMENT OF 
DIVIDENDS OUT OF CAPITAL 
—DUTIES OF DIRECTORS DE- 
FINED— CIVIL LIABILITY OF 
DIRECTORS . 

8TAVERT, LIQUIDATOR OF THE BANK OF 
YARMOUTH V8. THE HONORABLE 
JOHN LOVITT, ET AL. 

STATEMENT OF FACTS: The Bank 

of Yarmouth suspended payment March 
C, 1905. Under the provisions of the 
Banking Act the plaintiff was appointed 
curator and afterwards was appointed 
liquidator by the court. At the date of 
its suspension the defendants were the 
directors of the Bank and the Honorable 
John Lovitt was president. With one 
exception all the defendants had been 
directors during the w^hole period in- 
volved In this action. 

r T l HE main cause of the insolvency 
A of the bank was its dealing 
with the firm of W. H. Redding & 
Sons, shoe manufacturers. On Decem- 
ber 31, 1900, the total liability of this 
company to the bank was $239,942, 



which steadily grew until on December 
31, 1904, it had risen to $493,522. The 
bank’s deposit receipts had steadily de- 
clined from $524,250 in 1900 to $237,- 
811 in 1904. The advances to W. H. 
Redding & Son were made by allowing 
the firm from time to time to overdraw 
its account and by accepting and dis- 
counting bills of exchange which 
proved to be worthless. In fact, many 
of the bills discounted by the bank were 
represented to be drawn against ship- 
ments which had never been made. A 
great many of the drafts came back 
dishonored or unaccepted and instead 
of being taken up by the firm they were 
retained in the bank or in some in- 
stances redeemed by renewal drafts on 
the same parties. In the meantime the 
worthless drafts were held by the bank 
and- treated as valuable assets, and this 
course of dealing was carried on dur- 
ing seven years while the defendants 
were directors. The account of Messrs. 
Redding & Sons was several times be- 
fore the directors, but the general man- 
ager never allowed the president or oth- 
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er directors to know that there was any- 
thing unsatisfactory about the account. 
In answer to their enquiries he con- 
stantly assured them that the firm were 
getting along all right and that he held 
good customers' paper to cover their 
indebtedness. 

None of the directors of the bank 
had any previous banking experience or 
knowledge of practical banking. They 
placed implicit confidence in their gen- 
eral manager who was a banker of long 
experience and trained in one of the 
oldest and strongest banks in the Do- 
minion and was everywhere regarded 
as a man of integrity and sound bank- 
ing judgment. In August, 1904, local 
rumors and the necessity for the Bank 
of Yarmouth to borrow money caused 
the directors more carefully to investi- 
gate the statements submitted to them 
by their general manager than they had 
previously done, with the results that 
an outside inspector was obtained and 
the bank shown to be in a hopelessly 
insolvent condition, so Jhat upon its 
winding up all its assets were wiped 
out and the shareholders compelled to 
pay over $260,000 on their double 
liability. 

Before this action was commenced 
the general manager had been prose- 
cuted and convicted on a charge of 
making false returns to the Finance 
Department under the Bank Act. 

This action was brought by the 
liquidator to recover from the defend- 
ants upon the following grounds: 

That they were guilty of misfeas- 
ance, or breach of trust, in authorizing 
payment of the dividends to share- 
holders when to their knowledge none 
were earned. 

That they authorized the payment of 
dividends and by so doing impaired the 
capital of the bank, and that they did 
not out of the profits make good the 
capital so impaired. 

These claims are made under section 
58 of the Banking Act which provides 
as follows: 

“No dividend or bonus shall ever be 
declared, so as to impair the paid-up 
capital of the bank. 



“The directors who knowingly and 
wilfully concur in the declaration or 
making payable of any dividend or 
bonus, whereby the paid-up capital of 
the banks is impaired, shall be jointly 
and severally liable for the amount of 
such dividend or bonus, as a debt due 
by them to the bank." 

The defendants in their pleadings 
deny specifically all these charges, that 
they had any knowledge that dividends 
were paid out of the capital, or that 
the payment of the dividends did im- 
pair the capital of the bank. The pay- 
ment of dividends complained of ex- 
tended from August, 1900, to the date 
of the bank’s suspension. 

Other charges are made, that they 
misled the shareholders by the issue of 
improper balance-sheets and statements 
which, under the Banking Act, they 
were obliged to make, and with sending 
false returns as to the condition of the 
bank to the Finance Department. 

They are also charged with viola- 
ting the provisions of the Banking Act 
by becoming purchasers of real estate. 

The plaintiff’s claim is for an ac- 
count of the dividends improperly paid 
out by which the capital of the bank 
was impaired and repayment by the 
directors, and also an account of the 
moneys lost to the bank by reason of 
their dealings and transactions with W. 
II. Redding & Sons. 

Judgment: The element of fraud 

does not enter into this case, and may 
therefore be entirely eliminated from 
consideration in determining on the 
question of defendants' liability. Be- 
fore examining into the facts and re- 
porting my findings thereon, it will be 
useful to ascertain the extent of the 
directors’ liability in view of some of 
the leading authorities on the subject. 

In the absence of fraud, it is settled 
that directors are only liable for gross 
negligence in the management of bank 
affairs. It is further clear that they 
are not responsible to stockholders for 
losses happening through their mis- 
management when they have used 
ordinary diligence and acted in good 
faith; or, in other words, when they 
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have acted honestly and in good faith 
and within their powers and the discre- 
tion given to them, they can not ordi- 
narily be held liable for losses arising 
from mere mismanagement or mistake. 
They are liable, however, for errors of 
judgment committed through reckless- 
ness or want of ordinary prudence, 
knowledge or skill. (Vide Overend & 
Gurney, L. R. 4 Ch. 701, 5 H. L. C. 
480.) ' 

In discussing this case Thompson 
(p. 539) says: 

“This case, then, is only valuable as 
containing a clear recognition of the 
rule that directors of a corporation arc 
not liable to the corporation for mis- 
takes of judgment which fall short of 
what is termed craesa negligent ia, how- 
ever disastrous such mistakes may be. 

“In all these cases, then, the question 
is, Have the directors been guilty of 
negligence of a gross and flagrant 
character? Whether they have or not 
must always be a question of fact de- 
pending upon the circumstances of each 
case. No rule can, therefore, be laid 
down by which to solve it. But while 
this is true, it is none the less true that 
some standard ought, if possible, to be 
adopted for a guide in solving it. This 
standard obviously ought not to be the 
exacting standard of the legal scholar. 
Still less, perhaps, ought it to be the 
standard of the Chancellor, whose 
whole official life has been a course of 
dealing with business failures and in- 
solvent corporations. It ought to be 
the standard of business and financial 
men, who understand and appreciate 
the hopes, the motives and the surround- 
ings with which ventures are gone into. 
More briefly, the standard of care re- 
quired ought to be the business man’s 
standard of care and not the standard 
of the student or of the judge.” 

The case of Dovev vs. Cory (1901 
A. C. p. 485) presents in very forcible 
terms the measure of responsibility 
attached to directors. The Lord Chan- 
cellor says : 

“The charge of neglect appears to 
rest on the assertion that Mr. Cory, 



like the other directors, did not attend 
to any details of business not brought 
before him by the general manager or 
the chairman, and the argument raises 
a serious question as to the responsibil- 
ity of all persons holding positions like 
that of the directors, as to how far 
they are called upon to distrust and be 
oh their guard against the possibility 
of fraud being committed by their 
subordinates of every degree. It is 
obvious that if there is such a duty, it 
must render anything like an intelli- 
gent devolution of labor impossible. 
Was Mr. Cory to turn himself into an 
auditor, a managing director, a chair- 
man, and find out whether auditors, 
managing directors and chairman, were 
all alike deceiving him ? That the letter 
of the auditors was kept from him is 
clear. That he was assured that pro- 
vision had been made for bad debts, and 
that he believed such assurances, is in- 
volved in the admission that he was 
guilty of no moral fraud; so that it 
comes to this — -that he ought to have 
discovered a network of conspiracy and 
fraud by which he was surrounded and 
find out that his own brother and the 
managing director (who have since 
been made criminally responsible for 
frauds connected with their respective 
offices) were inducing him to make rep- 
resentations as to the prospects of the 
concern and the dividends properly 
payable which have turned out to be 
improper and false. I cannot think 
that it can be expected of a director 
that he should be watching either the 
inferior officers of the bank or veri- 
fying the calculations of the auditors 
himself. The business of life could not 
go on if people could not trust those 
who arc put into a position of trust for 
the express purpose of attending to 
details of management. If Mr. Cory 
was deceived by his own officers, and 
the theory of his being free from moral 
fraud assumes under the circumstances 
that he was, there appears to me to 
be no case against him at all.” 

And Lord Davy in the same case p. 
761, says: 
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“There is no case, it is believed, in 
which directors have been held answer- 
able for losses sustained by their mere 
innocent mistake, not unless that mis- 
take has been accompanied by some 
fraudulent, or at least suspicious, con- 
duct or motive." 

With the above extract pointing out 
the nature and measures of responsibil- 
ity of the directors, I now turn to the 
evidence in which it is sought to charge 
the defendants in this case. 

The learned trial judge then reviewed 
in detail the evidence which has been 
summarized above. 

If the directors had knowledge of the 
condition of the bank affairs of which 
those stated are a mere outline, and 
with this knowledge permitted it to 
continue and year after year sanctioned 
the declaration and payment of the div- 
idends, it would, in my opinion, amount 
to such gross negligence on their part 
as to render them responsible for the 
losses sustained by the bank and its 
shareholders, at any rate for such 
losses and such payments of dividends 
as happened after it came to their 
knowledge. The question, then, in 
respeel to both charges is whether 
knowledge has been established. 

It strikes me as it must every one 
that the management of the bank’s 
affairs by the directors was weak; but 
in considering the effect of the whole 
evidence, it is plain to be seen that the 
want of closer investigation was due to 
their overweening confidence in the in- 
tegrity and ability of Johns, the cash- 
ier, and that this official kept them de- 
signedly in the dark as to the real 
state of the bank, especially in regard 
to the Redding account, and that mat- 
ters in this way were allowed to drift 
from bad to worse until the culmination 
of the insolvency came. That while 
they were alarmed after getting the 
statement of Johns in August, 1904, 
they did not even then know or appre- 
ciate the full extent of the bank’s loss, 
not until revealed to them by Thorne 
after his inspection. 

The learned counsel for plaintiff in 
his admirable brief has suggested some 



nine reasons why, independently of 
Johns’ conduct, the directors should 
have known the condition of the bank, 
or the true position of Redding’s ac- 
count. 

(1) The decline in the bank assets. 

(2) The change from the Royal 
Bank to the Bank of British North 
America. 

(3) The question to the Chairman at 
the annual meeting of 1904 as to rum- 
ors current respecting the bank. 

(4) The admission that the Red- 
dings local paper was not looked after 
well, renewals frequent and payments 
small. 

( 5 ) That no reduction had been made 
in the mortgage to the bank for twen- 
ty years. 

(6) local knowledge of the reputa- 
tion of Reddings’ solvency. 

(7) The necessity to borrow from 
the Bank of Nova Scotia. 

(8) The statement of August 18, 
1904, showing the hopelessly insolvent 
state of the Reddings. 

(9) That, as business men, they 
should have known the impossibility of 
Reddings competing with other large 
manufacturers. 

Now, while the evidence sustains all 
these positions, and they appeal so 
strongly to the sense of business men 
that they should have opened the eyes of 
the directors to the perilous state of the 
bank’s affairs, yet, as I understand the 
law on this subject, their failure to 
grasp the importance of each or any 
of these indicia will not make them re- 
sponsible. In the absence of fraud or 
bad motive of any sort, they must be 
put down to errors of judgment and 
want of proper capacity to manage the 
finances of such an institution as a 
bank; indeed, weighed by their own 
evidence, it seems to me these directors 
were utterly wanting in that skill and 
knowledge in banking which one would 
have expected in men taking that office. 
They, at any rate, appear to have acted 
in good faith. They met as a board 
regularly twice a week and appeared 
to have attended to such business as 
the cashier brought before them, which 
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was a very small proportion of the 
bank’s business, but such as is usually 
submitted to directors. The large ac- 
count of bills payable remitted did not 
come before them because, as explained, 
these in general course are sent forward 
by the cashier for collection without 
reference to them. There can be no 
doubt the cashier purposely misled and 
concealed from them the real nature and 
extent of the Reddings’ account, and I 
cannot doubt that they abstained from 
a closer examination because of their 
absolute faith and confidence in this 
officer. When it is considered that the 
president, Mr. John Lovitt, at the time 
of the suspension owned 200 shares and 
so late as 1903 bought forty additional 
shares; that he had $31,000 on deposit 
in the bank; that his children had sev- 
enty-three shares, and that all the oth- 
er directors were shareholders to a con- 
siderable amount, it is inconceivable 
that they would grossly and deliberate- 
ly neglect any action which, according 
to their judgment, was necessary to pro- 
tect its interests. 

That the directors displayed a great 
lack of business acumen and foresight, 
may be admitted; but it all comes back 
to the same thing; are they to be held 
accountable for their incompetency? I 
think they cannot be so held, and in 
support of my view of their conduct, I 
will give some brief extracts from two 
of the leading cases on this subject. 

In re National Bank of Wales, Lind- 
ley, M. R., at p. 562, referring to the 
claim that the directors did not do 
enough in watching the statements 
making provisions for bad and doubt- 
ful debts, says: 

“The accusation is made that they 
did not do enough in this way. But 
here, again, even if some debts known 
to the manager to be bad were treated 
as good, it is not proved that Cory knew 
this or had reason to suspect that what 
was done was inadequate. His evidence 
is clear that he neither knew nor sus- 
pected that such was the case and that 
he really believed that the provision 
was ample. The same question arises, 
Was it his duty to test the accuracy or 



completeness of what he was told by 
the general manager and managing di- 
rector? This is a question on which 
opinions may differ, but we are not 
prepared to say that he failed in his 
legal duty. Business cannot be carried 
on on principles of distrust. Men in 
responsible positions must be trusted by 
those above them, as well as by those 
below them, until there is reason to dis- 
trust them. We agree that care and 
prudence do not involve distrust, but for 
a director acting honestly himself to be 
held liable for negligence in trusting 
the officers under him not to conceal 
from him what they ought to report to 
him, appears to us to be laying too 

heavy a burden on honest business 
» 

men. 

And further on he says, in reference 
to neglect of directors in examining the 
weekly statement and quarterly re- 
turns : 

“No suspicion being aroused, Cory’s 
reasons for not examining them are nat- 
ural, and his omission to examine them 
does not show want of reasonable care 
and attention on his part to the af- 
fairs of the bank. He had no reason to 
suppose that there were unsatisfactory 
debts beyond those written; unquestion- 
ably Cory might have found out that he 
was deceived by the general manager 
and that the dividends declared were 
not in a business sense warranted by the 
profits made. On the other hand, the 
evidence shows that although he was 
deceived, he neither knew nor suspected 
it. We are not prepared to say he was 
guilty of any breach of duty in not dis- 
covering that those whom he trusted 
were misleading him, nor that in point 
of law he was guilty of any breach of 
duty in recommending the payment of 
dividends as and when he did. A di- 
rector does not warrant the truth of his 
statements; he is not an insurer, but if 
he makes misstatements to his share- 
holders, he is liable for the conse- 
quences unless he can show that he 
made them honestly believing them to 
be true and took such care to ascertain 
the truth as was reasonable at the time. 
This we think Cory did.” 
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In many of its essential features the 
case in which these principles were 
stated is singularly like the one under 
consideration, so much so that I feel 
bound to follow it here. The directors 
had no reason for doubting the fidelity 
of Johns up to the final disclosure of 
his unauthorized and fraudulent con- 
duct, and they cannot be held responsi- 
ble for failing to detect his misrepre- 
sentation; in fact, not one of them, as 
appears from the evidence, even if they 
had examined the books of the bank, 
knew enough about the mode of keep- 
ing them to enable them to do so. 

It was contended that the directors 
were negligent in not having proper 
books kept; referring to the want of a 
liability ledger. The evidence shows 
that while most banking institutions 
kept such a book, it had no direct bear- 
ing on the losses sustained, and, more- 
over, the class and nature of books in 
which the transactions are recorded is a 
matter purely for the cashier, and in 
this case it was left to him to attend to, 
and from what he says the books he did 
keep enabled him or any bank man to 
understand all that a liability ledger 
would show. 

I am quite conscious that there is 
room for a difference of opinion as to 
the application of the law in relation to 
the facts in this case. I have been 
guided, as can readily be understood, 
by the invariable rule to be found in all 
the English cases that when directors 
have placed perfect confidence in their 
manager and have had no good reason 
to doubt his honesty and fidelity, they 
are justified in accepting and acting 
upon the information he places before 
them, and are not bound personally to 
examine into the details of the busi- 
ness which he is employed to attend 
to. On a careful consideration of the 
evidence, I cannot reach any other con- 
clusion than the one I have expressed 
before, that these directors reposed im- 
plicit faith in the cashier Johns and ac- 
cepted without doubt, as correct, the 
representations he made to them from 
time to time. That they had no knowl- 
edge of unaccepted drafts, which were 



carefully concealed from them; that 
they regularly attended the meetings of 
the board and transacted, according to 
their light, the usual routine business 
brought before them and exercised the 
best of their judgment, poor though it 
proves to have been, in looking after 
the bank’s affairs, and that, however 
disastrous it has been to the share- 
holders, the law will not hold the di- 
rectors responsible for errors in judg- 
ment. I find no evidence of reckless- 
ness on their part or of what would 
amount to gross negligence as that term 
is explained in the decided cases, al- 
though I think keener business men 
might have done better. 

The question as to the liability of the 
directors for the payment of dividends 
is necessarily involved in that of their 
liabilities for the losses in other re- 
spects, but there are some additional 
reasons which may be briefly pointed 
out. They were all declared and paid 
on the faith of the correctness of the 
statements made up by Johns represent- 
ing the state of the bank’s finances. If 
these statements had been true (and 
they believed them to be), there can be 
no doubt as to their justification in do- 
ing so. He was the proper officer to 
prepare the annual statements on which 
the dividends were based. The same is 
true in regard to the allowance for 
bad and doubtful debts which were 
written off. So far as the evidence 
goes, they had no reason to doubt their 
accuracy. These statements were pre- 
pared by the proper officer of the bank, 
and even if an investigation could have 
shown them to be inaccurate, the di- 
rectors cannot be held responsible for 
not inspecting the books, and it is in 
evidence that all these statements sub- 
mitted to the shareholders were cor- 
rect according to the books of the bank 
and all showed that the bank had earned 
profits out of which a dividend might 
properly be declared and paid. 

In Dovey vs. Cory, Lord Davy (p. 
761) says: 

“I think the respondent was bound 
to give his attention to and exercise his 
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judgment as a man of business on the 
matters which were brought before the 
board at the meetings which he attend- 
ed, and it is not proved that he did not 
do so. But I think he was entitled to 
rely on the judgment, information and 
advice of the chairman and general 
manager, as to whose integrity, skill 
and competence he had no suspicion. I 
agree with what was said by Sir George 
Jessel in Wincham Shipbuilding and 
Boiler Co., in re Hallmark's case 
(1878), and by Mr. Justice Chitty, in 



Denham & Co., that directors are not 
bound to examine entries in the com- 
pany’s books. It was the duty of the 
general manager and (possibly) of the 
chairman to go carefully through the 
returns from the branches and to bring 
before the board any matter requiring 
their consideration; but the respondent 
was not, in my opinion, guilty of negli- 
gence in not examining them for him- 
self, notwithstanding that they were 
laid on the table of the board for ref- 
erence." 



NEW YORK CLEARING-HOUSE CERTIFICATES. 



JN the February “Appleton's" Alex- 
ander Gilbert, president of the 
New York Clearing-House Association, 
tells “How a Panic Was Arrested." Of 
the loan certificates issued by the Clear- 
ing-House (practically all of which are 
now retired) he says: 

“At this writing, the loan certificates 
issued amount to $67,000,000, w liich 
amount, considering the growth of bank 
liabilities since 1898, is not as large 
proportionately as the a*i»ount issued in 
that year. The deposits in 1898 
amounted to $400,000,000. The amount 
of loan certificates issued was $41,690,- 
000, or a fraction over ten per cent, of 
the deposits. The bank deposits of 
1907 were $1,050,000,000, and includ- 
ing trust companies would amount to 
$2,000,000,000. But the amount of 
loan certificates issued in 1907 was 
about $97,000,000, or a little less than 
ten per cent, of bank deposits and less 
than five per cent, of deposits of banks 
and trust companies combined. Of the 
amount issued a considerable amount 
has been canceled. 

“A larger amount was taken out than 
was actually required. And at no time 
was the full amount issued in use, as 
retirements began almost as soon as the 
issue. 

5 



“A careful computation shows that 
$74,000,000 would have sufficed to do 
the required work. With this amount 
of certificates restricted in their use to 
clearing-house purposes, exchanges to 
the amount of $280,000,000 daily have 
been settled quietly and effectively. 
Here we have the best object lesson of 
an emergency currency that can possi- 
bly be given — a currency that is as ab- 
solutely secure as anything human can 
be, that can be quickly issued and quick- 
ly retired, that requires no complicated 
bank machinery to put it into circula- 
tion, that will never be issued until it is 
imperatively required, that can never re- 
sult in inflation, and that will always 
be under the control of the most expe- 
rienced bankers. Furthermore, it may 
be added that this is a system which is 
purely American. 

“All that is needed to adapt such a 
system to our requirements is develop- 
ment, and I feel confident that if the 
subject could be referred to the clear- 
ing-house committees of the three cen- 
tral reserve cities, an emergency cur- 
rency plan could be evolved that would 
be in harmony with our national bank- 
ing system and be less subject to crit- 
icism and opposition than any other sys- 
tem which has yet been proposed." 
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CANADIAN BANKING AND COMMERCE. 

By H. M. P. Eckardt. 



A YEAR ago, in reviewing Ca- 
^ ** nadian banking and commerce it 
was possible to say: “The evidences 

that 1906 was prosperous for Canada 
are to be seen on every hand/* Regard- 
ing 1907, that statement is hardly ap- 
plicable; it must be modified consider- 



ably to express the results of the past 
year. Before proceeding to relate the 
interesting events, and to discuss their 
significance, it will be well to compare 
the position of the banks as it was re- 
spectively at the end of 1907 and the end 
of 1906. The comparison is as follows: 



Condition of Canadian Banks 



LIABILITIES. 



Note circulation 

Dominion Government deposits 

Provincial Government deposits 

Deposits of the public, “demand” 

Deposits of the public, “notice” 

Deposits elsewhere than Canada 

Loans from other banks. Canada, secured 

Deposits of other banks. Canada 

Due to banks in Great Britain 

Due to banks in foreign countries 

Other liabilities 

Total liabilities to the public 

Capital paid up 

Rest or surplus 

Balance, undivided profits 



ASSETS. 

Specie 

Legal-tender notes 

Circulation redemption fund 

Notes and checks, other Canadian banks 

Loans to other banks, Canada, secured 

Deposits in other banks, Canada 

Due by banks in Great Britain 

Due by banks in foreign countries 

Dominion and Provincial Government securities ... 
Canadian municipal, British and foreign public se- 
curities 

Railway and other bonds 

Call loans on bonds and stocks. Canada 

Call loans on bonds and stocks, elsewhere 

Current loans and discounts, Canada 

Current loans and discounts, elsewhere 

Loans to Dominion Government 

Loans to Provincial governments 

Overdue debts 

Real estate, other than premises 

Mortgages on real estate 

Bank premises 

Other assets 

Total asset® 



Dec. 31. 
1907. 

$77,504,308 
11.315,319 
7,527,112 
157.186.414 
402,626,076 
53,407.203 
1,959.639 
6s 646. 570 
10,3301250 
4,742,09*2 
10.460,630 

$743,694,782 

$95,995,482 

70,901.232 

10,665.779 

$921,257,275 

$25,119,474 

49,963.860 

4,265.670 

33.863,075 

1.309,638 

10.370,043 

6,074,747 

16,308,929 

9,210,716 

19,907,744 

41.071,437 

44,501,112 

43,509.229 

556.588,451 

22.928,188 

4,864,443 

446,204 

3,420.200 

968,610 

447,112 

17,183,640 

8.055,\268 



Dec. 31, 
1906. 

r78.416.780 
4,730,421 
9,687,270 
192,143,482 
308.765,182 
64,191,182 
5,717,720 
6;395, 645 
8.207,158 
1,716,823 
12i.684.795 

$782,656,528 

$95,509,015 

69,258,007 

6,768,996 



$954,192,546 

$23,762^760 

44,266,154 

4,327,660 

38,937,901 

5^717,714 

9.832,685 

7,8441.990 

15,512,627 

9,536,448 

21,376,833 

41,455,319 

67,611,747 

58,958,156 

6*48,684,480 

36,4(74,231 



1,360,184 

3,048.28© 

018,028 

420,960 

14,860.607 

9,394.586 

$954,192,546 



(Difference In additions due to omission of cents from figures reported by 
thirty-five banks in Government bank statement.) 
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In this exhibit the first thing to strike 
the notice is the decrease of some $33,- 
000,000 in the total assets. The sig- 
nificance of this will be better under- 
stood when it is pointed out that 1907 
is the first year since 1885 to show a 
decrease in bank assets. Even through 
the panic of 1893 and the hard times 
succeeding it the assets of the banks 
steadily increased from year to year. 
It is to be observed also, in reference 
to 1907, that the shrinkage of $33,- 
000,000 does not represent the extent 
of the fall from the high level. For 
the total assets reached their high point 
at the end of September, 1907, on 
which date they amounted to $961,240,- 
415. 

Then, as regards current loans in 
Canada, which represent mercantile dis- 
counts, when the figures for December 
31, 1907, are compared with those for 
the same date in 1906 it is seen that 
there is an increase of about $8,000,- 
000. Any one not familiar with the 
events happening between the two dates 
might infer from this thqt nothing 
extraordinary had developed and that 
the discount business of the banks had 
been dull and unchanged. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. As a 
matter of fact it was an extraordinary 
year. The total of mercantile discounts 
advanced violently during the first half 
of the year — some $38,000,000 — in re- 
sponse to the urgent demands of the 
business community, and contracted 
sharply to the extent of $30,000,000, 
during the second half. This contrac- 
tion or liquidation was suspended only 
during the month of October, when the 
financing of the crops and the special 
demands originating because of the 
United States panic necessitated an ex- 
pansion. 

The deposits show a decrease, chiefly 
in the demand deposits which repre- 
sent the current accounts or working 
balances of business men and others — 
indicating that trade activity has fallen 
off and that the monetary stringency 
has induced individuals, firms and cor- 
porations to make use of practically all 
their available funds. 



The chief fund from which the Ca- 
nadian banks make loans and discounts 
is the deposits “at notice.” These are 
the savings proper, of the people, and 
the total is remarkably free from fluc- 
tuations; it exhibits a steady tendency 
to increase with the increase in the 
wealth of the country. Though these 
show a slight gain over a year ago, 
they are some $23,000,000 under the 
total shown on August 31, 1907. 

Banks on a Solid Basis. 

There has been no indication what- 
ever that the fall in deposit has been 
due to fears or suspicions as to the 
solidity of the banks. The credit of 
the important banks rests on too long 
and too good a record of uninterrupted 
payment in cash of all liabilities as they 
accrued to be easily shaken. All over 
the Dominion the people rightly have 
the completest confidence in the estab- 
lished banks. 

Some of the causes given for the 
withdrawals are, the investment of sav- 
ings balances in stocks and bonds at 
the low prices, the making of loans, 
etc., on which attractive rates were 
offered because of the stringency, and 
the liquidation of the Ontario Bank 
assets which proceeded all through 
1907. 

Though the year has been, as the 
leading bankers stated at more than one 
annual meeting, one of the most diffi- 
cult in recent years for the banks, they 
have been able to earn good profits. 
The table on page 212 shows the earn- 
ings of the individual banks as com- 
pared with last year, also the rates of 
dividend paid in 1907 and 1906. 

These figures cover all the chartered 
banks except five which had not re- 
ported at date of writing. All the 
important banks are included, the com- 
bined assets of the five not contained 
amounted to less than $16,000,000 on 
December 31, 1907. 

The increased profits shown above 
were clearly due to the strong demand 
for discounts at high rates that pre- 
vailed all through the year. Those 
banks that use the New York market 
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for putting out their reserve money, 
and most of the large banks do, bene- 
fited considerably from the extraordi- 
nary interest rates that preceded and 
accompanied the panic. The course of 
events both in Canada and the United 
States has been such as to present 



tion of the Dominion Government to 
assist the banks in moving the crops. 
The absorption of the business of the 
Sovereign, though it happened in the 
beginning of 1908, can also be regarded 
as belonging to 1907. The events that 
led up to the reorganization have al- 



Profits and Dividends. 



Profits. Dividends Paid. 



Year ended. 


1907. 


1906. 


1907. 


1906. 


Bank of Montreal 


31 Oct. 


$1,980,138 


.$1,797,976 


10% 


10% 


Canadian Bk. of Commerce 


30 Nov. 


1,762,350 


1,741,126 


8 


8 


Merchants Bank of Canada 31 May 


961,660 


740,399 


8 


7 


Royal Bank of Canada 


31 Dec. 


742,034 


604,495 


10 


9% 


Imperial Bank of Canada. 


30 Apl. 


719,029 


(a)535,786 


11 


10% 


Bank of Nova Scotia 


31 Dec. 


681,710 


653,516 


12 


11% 


Dominion Bank 


31 Dec. 


635,235 


539,360 


12 


12 


Bank of Toronto 


30 Nov. 


586,635 


544,295 


10 


10 


Bank of British N. A 


30 June 


563.476 


588,032 


7 


6 


Molsons Bank 


30 Sep. 


(b)528,735 


(b) 420,959 


10 


10 


Traders Bank of Canada.. 


31 Dec. 


622,822 


396,231 


7 


7 


Banque d’Hochelaga 


30 Nov. 


449,794 


347,504 


8 


7% 


Union Bank of Canada... 


31 May 


446,432 


452,930 


7 


7 


Bank of Ottawa 


30 Nov. 


443,288 


426,239 


10 


10 


Bank of Hamilton 


30 Nov. 


384,708 


371,251 


10 


10 


Eastern Townships Bank. 


15 Nov. 


372,670 


279,610 


8 


8 


Quebec Bank 


15 May 


300,011 


295,033 


7 


7 


Banque Nationale 


30 Apl. 


252,361 


195.753 


7 


6 


Standard Bk. of Canada . . 


31 May 


251,618 


175,652 


12 


10% 


(c) Sovereign Bk. of Canada.. 


30 Apl. 


243,027 


187,467 


6 


6 


Union Bank of Halifax... 


31 Jan. 


171,008 


168,151 


8 


7% 


Metropolitan Bank 


31 Dec. 


147,819 


140,579 


8 


8 


Bank of New Brunswick . . 


31 Dec. 


133,291 


116,479 


12 


12 


Western Bank of Canada.. 


15 Feb. 


83,941 


88.576 


7 


7 


Banque Provinciale 


31 Dec. 


119,466 


95,344 


5 


3 


Home Bank of Canada 


31 May 


78,031 


(d)25,171 


6 


6 


(e) Sterling Bank of Canada.. 


31 May 


27,206 




1% 


. . 


(f)United Empire Bank 


31 Dec. 


9,983 


885 


Int. 


Int. 


(e) Farmers’ Bank of Canada. 


31 Dec. 


14,350 




int. 


•• 






$13,602,928 


$11,926,022 







(a) Imperial Bank of Canada, 1906, 11 months. 

(b) Molsons Bank, profits less provincial tax, deducted by other banks be- 

fore declaration. 

(c) Sovereign Bank of Canada; absorbed by a combination of twelve ether 

banks, January 19, 1908. 

(d) Home Bank of Canada. 1906, 5 months. 

(e) Sterling Bank of Canada and Farmers’ Bank of Canada, 1907 first year 

of existence. 

(f) United Empire Bank, 1906, showed a deficit of $885 owing to organization 

expenses. 



numerous opportunities for the profit- 
able employment of money. 

History of the Banking Year. 

The salient events of 1907 were, the 
reorganization of the Sovereign Bank 
of Canada in May, the banking panic 
in the United States, and the interven- 



ready been described. The great sig- 
nificance of that event lay in the fact 
that it sounded the knell of a certain 
type of banking practice in the Do- 
minion. The Sovereign was the head 
and front of the ultra-aggressive, ultra- 
progressive, daring school of banking. 
While it was showing on paper such 
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wonderful success, there was always the 
danger that its methods would be 
copied by the other new banks. The 
confession that 2% millions were lost 
in bad debts at once eliminated that 
danger. The foreign interests which 
had been induced to take up three- 
eighths of the bank’s capital — the 
Dresdner Bank of Germany and asso- 
ciates of Mr. J. P. Morgan of New 
York — were obliged to do something to 
protect their stake in the concern. They 
arranged to advance money to the re- 
organized bank to fortify its cash. It 
is said that they were not very hopeful 
at the time that the bank would survive. 
It proved to be the case that deposits 
were steadily withdrawn during the 
summer and fall. The discounts were 
reduced and the indebtedness to the 
foreign interests increased. The end 
came when the latter asked for payment 
of the principal due them. Twelve of 
the leading banks combined to take 
over the Sovereign’s business. The 
Dresdner Bank and the Morgan inter- 
ests were secured as to their advances. 
The other banks found the full assets 
of the Sovereign good enough to war- 
rant them in assuming all its liabilities 
to the public. So the depositors suffered 
nothing at all, not even a lock-up. For 
their accounts were taken over by one 
or other of the guaranteeing banks, 
and, in every instance, they were given 
the choice of withdrawing cash in full 
or of leaving the funds with the new 
depository. The notes in circulation 
were never in any danger, for under 
the terms of the circulation redemption 
fund they were already like the notes 
of every other Canadian bank, protected 
by the guarantee of the associated 
banks. 

The fact that the reorganization of 
this bank took place in the spring, and 
that the Ontario Bank failed in October. 
1906, had something to do in guarding 
Canada against the United States 
panic. The two events acted as a sort 
of cleaning up and warning. Then, of 
course the branch system of banking 
lends itself admirably to ward off 
panics and to minimize their effects. 



The leading bankers were able, all 
through 1907, to check speculation, 
force curtailment on borrowers, and 
generally to get in good shape. A few 
men in Montreal and Toronto imposed 
their wills on practically all the bank- 
ing offices in the country, and hoard- 
ing of unnecessary cash by country 
bank offices is entirely impossible when 
those offices are controlled from the 
cities. After the New York panic had 
developed public pressure from the 
West was put upon the Finance Min- 
ister at Ottawa to induce him to take 
action to compel or induce the banks to 
advance more freely on the crop. Ow- 
ing to the large quantity of frozen and 
damaged grain and to the unsettled 
conditions outside, the banks were re- 
luctant to advance as freely as usual. 
An arrangement was entered into where- 
by the Ottawa Government placed a 
sum of money at the disposal of the 
Bank of Montreal to be advanced to 
the crop-moving banks on their furnish- 
ing approved security. The banks con- 
tended that they did not want this 
assistance; and that they were able to 
handle the grain crop on their own 
resources. At any rate Treasury sta- 
tistics published in the “Canada Ga- 
zette’’ show that $5,000,000 in securities 
was held by the Bank of Montreal on 
December 31, 1907, so presumably that 
much has been availed of. 



Production and Trade. 



With such peculiar conditions pre- 
vailing in banking it was inevitable that 
trade and commerce should be con- 
siderably affected. So far as produc- 
tion is concerned the great crops of 
staples are more dependent upon cli- 
matic conditions. The general result. 
East and West, has been reduced 
yields, partly recompensed by higher 
prices for what the farmer had to sell. 
The three western provinces, Manitoba. 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, are said to 
have produced 160,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, oats, and barley as against 190,- 
000,000 bushels in 1906. In the East 
the results were very uneven, but on the 
whole the farmers did fairly well. The 
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mineral production was increased, 
chiefly owing to cobalt, but the Govern- 
ments returns are never issued till long 
after the dates to which the statistics 
refer. 

The foreign trade will hardly show 
the effects of the monetary stringency 
till the 1908 figures are published. Mr. 
B. G. Walker, the President of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, pointed 
out that for the year ended June 30, 
1907, imports exceeded exports bj 
$101,000,000. It is this enormous ex- 
cess of imports that will be checked by 
banking curtailment. 

The figures of the foreign trade for 
the eleven months to November 30 com- 
pare with last year as follows: 

Imports. 1907. 1906. 

Dutiable $209,204,200 $177,054,692 

Free 132.493,492 113.878,561 

Total $341,697,692 $290,933,253 

Exports (domestic).. 216.535.790 217,515,306 

Excess imports ....$125,161,902 $73,417,947 

The immigration returns are very 
satisfactory. 

For year ended June 30, 
1907. 1906. 

From Great Britain 120,779 86,796 

From Europe 74.607 44.349 

From United States 56.652 57,919 

Total 252,038 189.064 

For 11 months ended Nov. 

30 267,675 206.498 

Regarding trade and collections, 
there are some complaints of tardiness. 
In places where the crops were poor 
many extensions are asked. In inter- 
views given to the press the leading 
mercantile houses express themselves as 
being hopeful of a fair season in 1908. 
Most of them apparently expect a vol- 
ume of business approximately equal to 
that of last year. Some expect more. 
In this connection it should be remem- 
bered that there was not in Canada 
such wholesale closing down of plants 
and establishments as was seen in the 
States. That was due principally no 
doubt to the absolute impossibility of 
borrowing money for day-to-day needs 
which prevailed for a time when the 
banks were not performing their regu 



lar functions. Nothing like that hap- 
pened, or is likely to happen, in the Do- 
minion. No matter how great the 
stringency or uneasiness the banks con- 
tinue to give their regular customers 
the day-to-day discounts and general 
business has been but little interrupted. 

In considering the prospects for 
1908 it has to be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that one fairly large bank — the 
Ontario — has been in course of liquida- 
tion through 1907. The business of 
another — the Sovereign — is to be liqui- 
dated in 1908. Added to that will be 
the efforts of a number of the going 
banks to strengthen their quick assets 
which had become lessened a little dur- 
ing the stringency. So 1908 may see 
considerable liquidation, which cannot 
occur without having an effect on gen- 
eral trade. However, it is reasonably 
certain that large amounts of money 
will be brought into the Dominion in 
connection with the building of the new 
trans-continental railway, and with the 
extensions of the Canadian Pacific and 
Canadian Northern. This capital is 
already arranged for in London and 
its coming should serve to neutralize to 
some extent other factors that are cal- 
culated to be depressing. 



WHY THEY FAILED. 



"VT OW that the financial storm has 
^ abated, people are busy trying 
to explain its cause. Here are some 
explanations given by the Superintend- 
ent of the Banking Department of the 
State of New York for failures of state 
banks and trust companies: 

“The particular causes contributing 
largely to the failure of our state in- 
stitutions were: A lack of proper super- 
visory power; too great interdependence 
between corporations; a lack of asso- 
ciation for mutual assistance; corporate 
abuse. The forms of corporate abuse 
principally contributing to these fail- 
ures were: A general disregard of law; 



lack of conservatism in management; 
inattention to, and disregard of. duties 
of directors; improper use of corpo- 



rate credit for personal advantage.” 
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AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION CURRENCY 

BILL. 



T AST month the Magazine printed 
^ the Aldrich and Fowler currency 
bills. Below will be found the bill 
prepared by the Currency Commission 
of the American Bankers* Association: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Uni- 
ted States of America in Congress as- 
sembled that from and after the pas- 
sage of this act any national banking 
association which has been in business 
for one year and has a surplus fund 
equal to twenty per centum of its cap- 
ital may take out for issue and circula- 
tion national bank notes without a de- 
posit of United States bonds as now 
provided by law. Said notes shall be 
known as “national bank guaranteed 
credit notes.** Said notes shall be is- 
sued in such form and denominations 
and under such rules and regulations as 
the Comptroller of the Currency shall 
fix. The amount of said notes so tak- 
en out by any national banking associ- 
ation may be equal to forty per centum 
of the amount of its national bank 
notes at any time outstanding which 
are secured by the deposit of Govern- 
ment bonds, but shall not exceed in 
amount twenty-five per centum of its 
capital, provided, however, that if at 
any time in the future the present pro- 
portion of the total outstanding unma- 
tured United States bonds to the total 
capitalization of all national banking 
associations in active operation shall 
diminish, then the authorized issue of 
national bank guaranteed credit notes 
shall be increased to a correspondingly 
greater percentage of the bond secured 
notes. 

Section 2. That every national bank- 
ing association taking out national bank 
guaranteed credit notes in accordance 
with the foregoing section shall pay to 
the Treasurer of the United States in 
the months of January and July a tax 
of one and one-quarter per centum up- 
on the average amount of such notes in 



circulation during the preceding half 
year. 

Section 3. That any national bank- 
ing association which has taken out na- 
tional bank guaranteed credit notes in 
accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion one of this act, may take out a 
further amount of national bank guar- 
anteed credit notes equal to twelve and 
one-half per centum of its capital, but 
it shall pay to the treasurer of the Uni- 
ted States in the months of January 
and July a tax of two and one-half per 
centum upon the average amount of 
such notes in circulation during the pre- 
ceding half year. 

Section 4. That the total amount of 
bank notes issued by any national bank- 
ing association, including national bank 
guaranteed credit notes taken out in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this act, 
shall not exceed the amount of its paid- 
up capital. 

Section 5. That any national bank- 
ing association situated and doing bus- 
iness in a central reserve city, or a re- 
serve city, shall at all times have on 
hand in lawful money of the United 
States an amount equal to at least twen- 
ty-five per centum of its national bank 
guaranteed credit notes in circulation; 
and every other national banking asso- 
ciation shall at all times have on hand 
in lawful money of the United States 
an amount equal to at least fifteen per 
centum of its guaranteed credit notes 
in circulation; provided, however, that 
any national banking association situ- 
ated and doing business in a reserve 
city may keep one-half of its lawful 
money reserve on deposit in a national 
bank in a central reserve city, or in a 
reserve city, and that every national 
banking association situated and doing 
business outside of a central reserve 
city, or a reserve city, may keep three- 
fifths of its lawful money reserve on 
deposit in a national bank in a central 
reserve city or in a reserve city. 
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Section 6. That the taxes upon na- 
tional bank guaranteed credit notes, 
provided for in sections two and three 
of this act, shall be paid in lawful mon- 
ey to the Treasurer of the United 
States. Said taxes, when received, shall 
constitute a guaranty fund to redeem 
the notes of failed banks and to pay 
the cost of printing and current re- 
demption. 

Section 7. That when any national 
banking association takes out any na- 
tional bank guaranteed credit notes for 
issue and circulation, it shall deposit 
with the Treasurer of the United States 
in lawful money an amount equal to 
five per centum thereof. The amount 
so deposited shall be placed in the guar- 
anty fund for the purposes thereof. But 
said amount shall be refunded to the 
respective banks as soon as the taxes 
provided for in sections two and three 
of this act maintain said guaranty fund 
above 5 per centum of the maximum 
amount of national bank guaranteed 
credit notes taken out for issue and 
circulation, but that no bank shall with- 
. draw any part of its deposit of said 5 
per centum until it shall have to its 
credit in said fund more than five per 
centum. 

Section 8. That the Comptroller of 
the Currency shall designate certain 
cities conveniently located in the va- 
rious sections of the United States for 
the current daily redemption of said na- 
tional bank guaranteed credit notes; he 
shall fix rules and regulations for such 
redemption; and before authorizing and 
permitting any national banking asso- 
ciation to take out for issue and circu- 
lation any national bank guaranteed 
credit notes, he shall require such bank 
to make arrangements satisfactory to 
him for the current daily redemption of 
such notes in every redemption city so 
designated. 

Section 9- That said national bank 
guaranteed credit notes, issued in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of this act 
shall be received at par in all parts of 
the United States in payment of taxes, 
.excises, public lands and all other dues 



to the United States, except duties on 
imports; and also for all salaries and 
other debts and demands owing by the 
United States to individuals, corpora- 
tions and associations within the Uni- 
ted States, except interest on the pub- 
lic debt and in redemption of the na- 
tional currency. Said notes shall be 
received upon deposit and for all pur- 
poses of debt and liability by every 
national banking association at par and 
without charge of whatsoever kind. 

Section 10. That the holder of any 
national bank guaranteed credit note 
shall have a prior lien on the assets of 
the national banking association issuing 
it, and on the statutory liability of 
shareholders. 

Section 11. That upon the failure of 
a national banking association all out- 
standing national bank guaranteed cred- 
it notes taken out by it in accordance 
with the provisions of this act shall 
upon presentation to the United States 
Treasury be paid in lawful money out 
of the guaranty fund; but the United 
States Treasurer shall recover in law- 
ful money from the assets of the failed 
bank the amount of the guaranteed 
credit notes of such bank outstanding 
at the time of failure, and the same 
shall be paid into the guaranty fund as 
provided in section ten of this act. 

Section 12. That any national bank- 
ing association desiring to retire its na- 
tional bank guaranteed credit notes or 
to go into liquidation shall pay into the 
guaranty fund an amount of lawful 
money equal to the amount of its na- 
tional bank guaranteed credit notes then 
outstanding. 

Section 13. That any national bank- 
ing association desiring to take out na- 
tional bank guaranteed credit notes, and 
having notes outstanding in excess of 
6 2 per centum of its paid-up capital, 
to secure the payment of which United 
States bonds have been deposited, may, 
upon the deposit of lawful money, re- 
deem such excess without reference to 
the limitation of nine million dollars 
each month prescribed in the act ap- 
proved March 4, 1907. 
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CONDEMNATION OF THE ALDRICH BILL. 



What the Bill Means. 

T UST what the Aldrich Bill means 
** is shown in the following letter 
addressed to Senator Hopkins of Illi- 
nois by James B. Forgan, president of 
the First National Bank, Chicago: 

Designed to Create a Market for 
Municipal and Railway Bonds. 

“I have your favor of 7th inclosing 
a copy of Mr. Aldrich's bill to amend 
the national banking laws, of which you 
desire my opinion. It seems to me the 
National Bank Act itself might with 
good reason have been entitled “An Act 
to Provide an Artificial Market for 
Government Bonds/' and that this pro- 
posed amendment might with equally 
good reason be entitled “An Act to Pro- 
vide an Artificial Market for Municipal 
and Railroad Bonds." I can imagine 
no other motive for its enactment than 
an attempt to enhance the value of the 
bonds referred to, but I am doubtful 
if ultimately it would be effective in 
accomplishing even that, because I do 
not believe the banks will avail them- 
selves of it and it will become a dead 
letter. 

Commercial Banks Could Not Af- 
ford to Take Out Circulation. 

“No bank from the standpoint of its 
credit in its own community could in- 
dividually afford to avail itself of the 
privilege of taking out circulation at a 
cost of at least seven per cent, (in 
addition to the six per cent, tax there 
would, of course, be the ordinary ex- 
pense of printing, transportation, re- 
deeming, etc.) If it ever should be 
used it would have to be on the united 



action of the banks in a particular 
clearing-house association or com- 
munity. I would even be doubtful if 
any reserve clearing-house association 
outside of New York city would care to 
take it out without the co-operation 
of all the reserve cities in the same 
section of the country. The taking 
out of such a currency would be notice 
to each community using it that an emer- 
gency exists and the public would act 
as they always have and always will 
act whenever it becomes generally 
known that an emergency exists. They 
would start to withdraw their money 
from the banks and hoard it. 

“But a more important and more 
radical objection is that the use of it 
would cripple the national banks (which 
are 99 per cent, commercial banks) in 
their ability to accommodate their com- 
mercial customers. In order to get the 
necessary bonds to pledge as collateral 
security for it they must before getting 
it invest at least 133 cents for every 
dollar of it they take out. Whereas, if 
instead of investing in such bonds they 
should loan their money direct to their 
commercial borrowers, it is self-evident 
they would have thirty-three per cent, 
of the money invested available for 
such loans. 



Banks Would Have to Borrow 
Bonds. 

“Further, it is a fact that national 
banks do not invest except to a very 
small extent in such bonds. As a rule 
they cannot afford to and, being com- 
mercial banks, they naturally use their 
money for the direct benefit of their 
commercial customers. I have the 
honor to preside over the largest bank 
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outside of New York city. We carry 
as an investment a very small amount of 
such bonds. When the recent currency 
stringency struck us we took out $3,- 
000,000 of additional circulation and 
received on deposit some of the money 
distributed by the Government for the 
benefit of the general situation, but as 
shown in our statement we had to bor- 
row nearly all the bonds used by us for 
that purpose. 

“Other banks did likewise, as this 
was the only basis on which we could 
afford to use them. It cost us an aver- 
age of two per cent, to borrow them. 
This is what the national banks would 
invariably have to do before they could 
avail themselves of such a currency and 
it would add to the expense of the cir- 
culation this additional two per cent., 
making its use cost nine per cent. 

“In a money stringency, with its 
shattering of public confidence and cur- 
tailment of credit, in what condition 
would the banks be to help their cus- 
tomers if they themselves are obliged 
to borrow currency at nine per cent? 
They might do something to help spec- 
ulation in Wall Street, where alone 
money reaches such exorbitant rates ; 
they could do nothing for the support 
of their commercial customers. 

Wrong in Principle. 

“The principle of the proposed leg- 
islation is directly the reverse of what 
it should be. Something should be 
done to avoid emergencies and to enable 
banks to tide their customers over 
periods of depression. This cannot be 
done by issuing emergency currency, the 
very name of which is enough to breed 
a panic, nor by exorbitantly taxing the 
banks in the exercise of their legitimate 
functions. 

“There are many other matters in 
connection with this currency question 
involving economic principles which 
are as immutable as the laws of Nature 
and which are directly opposed to the 
method of providing a circulating 
medium proposed in the bill, but I have 
not time at present to go into a com- 
plete discussion of these questions. 



“I should like to show that the cur- 
rency so issued is absolutely without 
the element of elasticity in any possible 
meaning of the word. No currency 
can be elastic that is issued to the banks 
before it is issued by the banks, as no 
such currency can possibly adjust itself 
in the volume of its circulation to the 
actual daily requirements for it in com- 
merce. 

“Elasticity is the daily adjustment of 
the volume of the circulating medium 
between the banks that issue it and the 
public that uses it. There can be no 
such adjustment in connection with the 
currency proposed. The circulation, ar- 
bitrarily fixed in volume, of a bond-se- 
cured currency is one principal cause 
now of the periodical panics which oc- 
cur in this country, and to add such an 
emergency currency as is proposed, sim- 
ilarly secured, seems to me to be an 
operation not unlike the giving of a 
drunken man full of whiskey a dose of 
brandj r to sober him. This illustrates 
from my point of view just what the 
effect on the financial condition of the 
country will be by injecting or attempt- 
ing to inject into the currency a circu- 
lating medium such as is proposed. It 
would aggravate any condition of emer- 
gency existing instead of correcting it, 
and the use of it would produce an 
emergency even when none existed.” 



Essentially Unsound. 

The board of directors of the Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York at a 
recent special meeting unanimously ap- 
proved the report of its committee on 
bankruptcy and commercial law in con- 
demnation of the Aldrich emergency 
currency bill now pending in Congress. 
The association will, therefore, it an- 
nounces, do everything in its power to 
defeat the Aldrich bill, or any amenda- 
tory measure based upon the principles 
embodied therein. The co-operation of 
other commercial bodies is being enlisted 
for this purpose. 

The report of the committee is as 
follows: 
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‘'Your committee on bankruptcy and 
commercial law, to which was referred 
the subject of the reform of the cur- 
rency laws, begs leave to report as fol- 
lows: 

“Immediately after the subject came 
before the committee a careful and 
thorough study was undertaken, to 
which end conferences were held with 
Paul M. Warburg, Esq., of Messrs. 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., representing the 
central bank plan; Hon. Charles A. 
Conant, representing the plan of the 
Currency Commission of the American 
Bankers’ Association; Victor Mora- 
wetz, Esq., representing a plan for the 
extension of the Clearing-House system, 
and Hon. Charles N. Fowler, Chairman 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency of the House of Representatives. 

“As the result of our deliberations 
we present the following resolution, 
which has been unanimously adopted: 

“ ‘ Resolved, That this Committee on 
Bankruptcy and Commercial Law dis- 
approves Senate Bill No. 3023, entitled 
“A Bill to Amend the National Banking 
I^aws,’’ introduced by Senator Aldrich, 
for the following reasons: 

Currency Based Upon Fixed Securi- 
ties Unsound in Principle. 

“1. They regard as essentially un- 
sound Ihe principle embodied therein, 
that a currency should be based upon 
$xed securities of any description. The 
note issues as well as the deposits of 
a bank are obligations payable on de- 
mand, and the bank should hold as se- 
curity against such liabilities nothing 
but quick assets, such as actual cash, 
secured notes payable on demand, or 
commercial paper liquidating itself at 
par at the end of a short period of 
months. It is no safe function for a 
bank of deposit or issue to invest assets 
held against demand obligations in 
long-term notes, bonds or mortgages, 
the conversion of which into cash in 
times of stringency can only be accom- 
plished at sacrifice of the principal, if 
at all. The policy which might reason- 
ably create an artificial market for the 
national obligations in time of civil war 



cannot excuse an extension of the same 
favor to state or municipal bonds and 
railroad mortgages in time of peace. 

High Tax Unnecessary and Would 
Be Oppressive. 

“2. The high tax which this bill 
proposes to levy upon the issue of 
emergency currency, and which in the 
last analysis would be paid by the bor- 
rower to the banks, when increased as 
it would be in practice at least one-third 
by reserve requirements, is not only un- 
necessary, but oppressive; and in this 
and other states would provoke an im- 
mediate disregard of the statutes against 
usury. It is not becoming that a great 
nation should fill its coffers from the 
necessities of borrowers; and it is man- 
ifestly improper to pass one law which 
offers inducements to the violation of 
another. 

“It is the unanimous opinion of 
vour committee, as evidenced by the 
signatures hereto, that rather than ac- 
cept legislation of the character of the 
Aldrich Bill, which we feel in its ulti- 
mate results would be most disastrous 
to the commercial interests of the coun- 
try, it would be preferable to have no 
legislation at all, in spite of the mani- 
fest necessity of some relief to the 
present intolerable situation. 

“We, therefore, in accordance with 
1 his resolution, recommend that the as- 
sociation disapprove Senate bill 3023, 
known as the Aldrich Bill, and that it 
take steps actively to oppose the enact- 
ment into law of this or any bill based 
upon these principles. 

“Your committee, which is continu- 
ing consideration and study of other 
measures, will render an additional re- 
port in the very near future.* ” 



Impracticable and Unsound. 

Currency Commission of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association: Resolutions 
adopted by this body at a meeting held 
in Chicago January 19 declare the 
Aldrich Bill “impracticable, unwise and 
financially unsound.’’ 
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Would Make a Panic Certain. 

David R. Forgan, President Na- 
tional City Bank, Chicago: If any of 
his (Senator Aldrich's) emergency cur- 
rency were ever issued bearing a six per 
cent, tax it would be the signal for the 
country banks to begin withdrawing 
their balances, and instead of averting 
a panic, it would make a panic certain. 



Fatally Mistaken. 

Hon. Lyman J. Gage, former Sec- 
retary of the Treasury: The central 

idea of the Aldrich Bill — that of 
making only bonds the basis of circu- 
lation — is a fatal mistake. An over- 
production of long-time bonds and 6i 
stocks, not in their nature redeemable 
at all, is what has weighted us down 
and produced the present situation. To 
offer to national banks throughout the 
length and breadth of the land an in- 
ducement to invest their deposits in 
similar securities would be to that ex- 
tent an injury to production, industry, 
trade and commerce, in the service of 
which it is especially desirable that the 
energy and power of credit, represented 
by the banking agency, should be di- 
rected. 

“If I had the power to say what sort 
of securities should be used for this 
purpose I would so restrict the volume 
of bonds that no more than fifty per 
cent, of such security would be ac- 
cepted, while the balance should consist 
of first-class commercial obligations, 
behind which should lie, directly or in- 
directly, goods, merchandise, or the na- 
tural products of the country. The 
latter possess the quality of natural 
liquidation, within an easily measured 
period of time; the former are redeem- 
able only at distant periods in the 
future." 



Vicious Scheme of Inflation. 

Hon. E. J. Hill, member of Con- 
gress from Connecticut, speaking at the 
annual meeting of the State Business 
Association at Danbury, Ct., on Jan- 



uary 23 referred to the Aldrich Bill as 
“vicious in principle, and a wild scheme 
of inflation." 



Mr. Hepburn’s Views. 

A. Barton Ilepburn, President of 
the Chase National Bank, in a lecture 
on “Government Currency vs. Banking 
Currency" at Columbia University, New 
York city on January 10, attacked the 
Sub-Treasury system. He spoke of it 
as a system of hoarding on a large 
scale, and said of it in part: 

Sub-Treasury System. 

“It was and is a safety deposit sys- 
tem. Whenever the Government's re- 
ceipts exceed its payments it draws into 
the Treasury and locks up funds, money 
that should be left in circulation at the 
service of commerce. This tends to 
produce a stringency in the money 
market, to raise the rates of interest 
and to reduce the value of property. 
This is not a banking system, it is the 
system of the safety deposit vault, or 
the stocking of the ignorant or sus- 
picious citizen, who needs must have 
within his own grasp the actual money, 
who has no faith in credit and who re- 
fuses to contribute anything to main- 
taining the affairs of a business world 
carried on and enlarged by instru- 
ments of credit. Such a law and such 
a system of locking up funds makes the 
Government a partner in every man's 
business." 

Of the bond-secured bank notes Mr. 
Hepburn spoke in terms of strong con- 
demnation. He said: 



The Bond-Secured Notes. 



“The first essential of an efficient 
bank note issue is safety. A bond se- 
cured currency may lay claim to safety, 
but is in violation of every principle of 
commercial banking. The utter fail- 
ure of our bond secured currency to 
respond to or to serve the needs of com- 
merce is poignantly illustrated by the 
events of the crisis through which we 
are now passing. The Government, 
though not in need of funds, has just 
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made an issue of Panama bonds in order 
that the banks might buy them as a 
basis for circulation. It also offered a 
$100,000,000 issue of one year certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, drawing interest 
at 3 per cent., printed in the form and 
size of bank notes, in order that they 
might serve as currency and also as a 
basis of bank note circulation. 

“At the same time the Treasury had 
over $200,000,000 in excess of its 
working balance. Was there ever a 
parallel in governmental financiering? 
Borrowing money which it did not need 
and paying interest which might and 
should have been avoided in order to 
create a condition which would permit 
the creation of more bank notes — notes, 
bond secured and Government guaran- 
teed — which were quite as likely to go 
into hoarding as into circulation when 
issued. 

“A study of the several financial 
crises since the Civil War will compel 
any student to condemn a bond-secured 
currency as wholly inadequate to the 
needs of a commercial nation/* 



Against All Experience 

Joseph T. Talbert, vice-president of 
the Commercial National Bank, Chi- 
cago, and president of the Chicago 
Clearing-House Association, has the 
following to say respecting the Aldrich 
Bill: 

“If we would have a good currency 
we must get away from the bond se- 
cured idea. All experience of the past 
is against it. No statute ever can de- 
fine miscellaneous securities of various 
classes, every unit of which will always 
and under every possible condition 
prove to be good. The information and 
beliefs upon which loans are based are 
not always facts. This is why notes 
based upon arbitrarily defined securi- 
ties are not good. This objection alone 
ought to be sufficient to kill the Aldrich 
bill. It does not, however, take into 
account the further fact that the ficti- 
tious market price which would be given 
securities of the classes named would 
greatly stimulate their issue and aug- 
ment the risk of notes based upon them. 



“The Aldrich bill is an emergency 
measure and nothing more. It cannot 
be resorted to except in time of panic 
and then only when currency payments 
are virtually suspended. All the ques- 
tion needs is open minded, intelligent 
investigation. This will take time, but 
we would better wait than to chance 
hasty and unsound currency laws. 

“The bankers* bill is condemned in 
general terms on the ground that it pro- 
vides ‘asset currency.* This is an un- 
popular phrase, but the fact remains 
that the best currency this country or 
any other civilized country ever had is 
that which is based upon general as- 
sets of banks. The bill is also con- 
demned on the ground that, being pre- 
pared by bankers, it must be in their 
own interest. As a matter of fact, banks 
would not be directly benefited by this 
measure except in that bankers them- 
selves would be relieved of the anxiety 
and danger attending the enforced con- 
traction of loans in the fall. This is 
necessary every year under our pres- 
ent system. The use of credit notes 
would protect the reserves of banks to 
the extent of the notes issued and there- 
by leave existing loans undisturbed. 
This would be a benefit to the banks and 
to all business and trade as well. The 
real and substantial advantage to be 
gained by the banks would be in their 
ability, through the use of credit notes, 
to convert a book deposit — a credit bal- 
ance — into a promise to pay, supported 
by the same reserve of gold which the 
law now requires against deposits. 

“The bankers* bill embodies the ex- 
perience of enlightened nations, our 
own successful experience with the Suf- 
folk system in New England for thirty 
years, and is the deliberate conclusion 
of serious and conservative men expe- 
rienced in banking. We stand for this 
measure because it is builded upon a 
rock.** 



GUARANTEEING OF BANK 
DEPOSITS. 

T N a recent letter addressed to Sen- 
■“* ator Hopkins of Illinois, James B. 
Forgan, president of the First Nation- 
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al Bank, Chicago, thus expressed his 
views on the proposal to guarantee 
bank deposits: 

“You also ask me if I am opposed to 
the Government guaranteeing bank de- 
posits and if I will give you my rea- 
sons therefor. I am very decidedly op- 
posed to such a proposition, and my 
reason is that if the Government is go- 
ing to guarantee the deposits of all the 
banks it completely eliminates the ne- 
cessity of the public discriminating be- 
tween one bank and another. The old- 
established bank with a record of many 
years of conservative management and 
accumulated strength would become just 
the same in the eyes of the public as a 
bank in the hands of speculators or in- 
competent or dishonest managers. 

“Ultimately the banks honestly man- 
aged would have to pay for the esca- 
pades of the dishonestly managed 
banks, and there would be no merit in 
excelling in conservatism or ability in 
management. It would be introducing 
into the banking business of the coun- 
try the grossest error that now exists 
in connection with labor unions. It 
would reduce all bankers to the same 
level, and there would be absolutely no 
reason why anyone should not drop in- 
to the first bank he came to to deposit 
his money. 

“The Government being responsible 
for the deposits puts all on an equality 
and makes all equally good. Besides 
this, I think it would be practically so- 
cialism for the Government to undertake 
the guaranteeing of the enormous depos- 
its in the banks. The stockholders of the 
banks supply the capital, and under the 
law are liable for double the amount of 
the capital subscribed. They have been 
accustomed to get for supplying this 
guaranty to depositors all the profits 
that can be made in the business. 

“Why the Government should simi- 
larly guarantee deposits, even if the 
banks are taxed for it, without getting 
the profits in the business I cannot see. 
If the Government is going into the 
banking business to the extent of guar- 
anteeing all the deposits, it had better 



go into it direct and make all the prof- 
its that can be made out of it.” 



SOUND VIEWS ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY. 

C PEAKING at the recent annual 
^ dinner of the New York bankers, 
David R. Forgan, president of the Na- 
tional City Bank, Chicago, and one of 
the well-known bankers of the country, 
delivered some views on banking and 
currency that are worthy of careful at- 
tention. His address, in part, follows: 

“Coming from the second city of the 
country to the first, and appreciating 
the financial problems and burdens 
which fall upon the centres/* he said, 
“I feel that my first word must be one 
of sincere congratulation. I congrat- 
ulate you that the ‘stringency* is over, 
and that you are again in a position to 
order a good dinner. I rejoice with 
you that the good ship ‘Finance* has 
righted herself and is now in fairly 
smooth water, and that the other great 
vessels ‘Commerce* and ‘Industry* are 
following closely in her wake. If you 
will allow me I should also like to com- 
mend the able seamanship displayed by 
you of New York during the late stress 
of weather. We in Chicago are rather 
proud of the way we weathered the 
storm. I think we came through it bet- 
ter than most cities. But for courage to 
face the situation, grit to stand punish- 
ment and willingness to strain your- 
selves in order to help others, I take 
my hat off to the bankers of this city — 
Western newspaper comparisons to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

“The late unpleasantness was so 
short and sharp that its nature should 
be apparent to every banker. It was 
not due to defects in our currency. We 
were having no more than the usual fall 
scarcity of currency when the storm 
broke. Extreme scarcity" of currency 
was the result of the panic, not its 
cause. The cause was a loss of public 
confidence which had been gathering 
force for months, and which reached 
the crisis when your troubles here in 
New York came to the surface. The de- 
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feet in our banking system brought ful- 
ly to light by this panic relates to the 
reserves. The system which permits 
banks to count a credit with their city 
correspondents as part of their re- 
serves works all right in ordinary 
weather, or when the storm is confined 
to a particular locality. That locality 
may then draw upon its city credit and 
find it as available as the reserves in its 
own vault. But when the storm is big 
enough to scare the country it naturally 
happens in one of the centers, and a 
general withdrawing of balances set s^ 
in from the country banks. This may 
easily assume proportions quite impos- 
sible for the centers to meet. At the 
time when the centers most need their 
reserves to help them through some lo- 
cal trouble our system creates an addi- 
tional and greater difficulty in the sharp 
withdrawals by their country corre- 
spondents. 

“That is what happened lately. It 
has happened before, and New York 
has several times been driven to Clear- 
ing-House certificates as the only means 
of salvation. Chicago never issued 
them before. In 1893 we had the 
World’s Fair, which brought a great 
deal of currency to the city, and be- 
sides the bank deposits of Chicago in 
1893 were only $179,000,000, whereas 
now they are $700,000,000. This time 
we were driven to the same refuge, and 
after our first experience we are in- 
clined to think Clearing-House certifi- 
cates a good thing if they did not scare 
the people so. 

“The way the law regarding reserves 
works is best understood by an illustra- 
tion: The law requires a national bank 
in Trov, N. Y., to carry fifteen per 
cent, reserve. Only six per cent., how- 
ever, need be in its own vault. The 
other nine per cent, may be with its re- 
serve agent in New York city. If the 
deposits of the Troy bank are $1,000,- 
000 it keeps $60,000 at home and $90,- 
000 in New York. The $90,000 in 
New York, however, is not money. It 
is merely a credit on the books of the 
New York bank against which a re- 
serve (allowing for legal deductions) 



of not more than $20,000 is kept by the 
New York bank. When the Troy bank, 
becoming alarmed, deems it prudent to 
have a larger proportion of its reserve 
at home it telegraphs the New York 
correspondent to send it, say, $20,000. 
That does not seem an unreasonable re- 
quest to the Troy banker. Only $20,- 
000 out of $90,000. But when the Troy 
bank withdraws $20,000 it withdraws 
all the reserve there is in the world 
against its deposits except what is in 
its own safe, and the New York bank 
is left with a credit on its bqoks of $70,- 
000, against which no reserve now ex- 
ists. When that transaction is multi- 
plied by thousands and becomes gen- 
eral, it is simply an impossibility for 
the New York bank to stand it; so it 
restricts specie payments for a while. 
For this reason I favor that part of 
Senator Aldrich’s bill which increases 
the proportion of reserves to be re- 
tained at home by the country bank 
from six to ten per cent. But that is 
the only provision of his bill which I 
favor. If any of his so-called emer- 
gency currency were ever issued bear- 
ing a six per cent, tax it would be the 
signal for the country banks to begin 
withdrawing their balances, and instead 
of averting a panic it would make a 
panic certain. 

Bank Notes Based on Bank Credits. 

“If our currency could be made more 
responsive to the needs of commerce in 
various sections, and at various seasons, 
we would be in less danger of panic. 
This, in my opinion, can be accom- 
plished only by injecting more of the 
element of bank credit into our bank 
note currency. Elasticity means con- 
traction after expansion so that it may 
expand again. This can only be ob- 
tained by making the currency fairly 
profitable to the issuing banks so that 
there will be competition among them 
to keep their own notes out and to push 
their competitors’ in for redemption. 
Ample redemption facilities must be 
provided for that purpose. In that 
way only will there never be more nor 
less currency in the channels of com- 
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raerce than is required. I have always 
been doubtful whether proper redemp- 
tion facilities can be provided for our 
national banking system, containing 
over 6,000 individual banks, and my 
doubts have not been lessened by read- 
ing Congressman Fowler's latest bill. 

“The proposals of the commission 
appointed by the American Bankers' 
Association come nearer a solution of 
the problem than any other and ought 
to be tried. 

Guarantee of Bank Deposits. 

“Another financial panacea has been 
proposed by Mr. Bryan, and like his 
Tree silver’ proposition it bids fair to 
deceive many even of the elect, namely, 
‘Government guarantee of all deposits 
of the national banks.’ This folly can 
be presented in fully as attractive col- 
ors as any of the old financial fallacies, 
and I am somewhat alarmed by it. 
Bankers will, I suppose, be charged 
with self-interest in opposing it. I am 
utterly amazed to find Mr. Fowler sup- 
porting it. I have seen many bank 
failures in the past thirty years, but all 
that I have ever known have had one 
and the same cause, namely, the man- 
agement making loans directly or indi- 
rectly to itself. I have known incom- 
petent bankers make heavy losses by 
bad loans and lose their positions on 
that account, but I have never known 
a bank to fail or get into a failing con- 
dition where the officers had no per- 
sonal interest in the loans. The fidu- 
ciary nature of the bankers' calling, col- 
lecting as he does the money of the 
poor and loaning it to the rich, is his 
highest claim on his integrity and con- 
science. But if all deposits are to be 
guaranteed, why not risk them in try- 
ing to make himself rich, seeing no one 
in particular will be the loser? De- 
posits are not money. They are largely 
created by expansion of credit. In my 
judgment, we want less expansion of 
credit in this country, not more, and it 
seems to me that if there is one thing 
that would make loose banking more 
common, inflate both loans and deposits 
to a degree never before witnessed, and 



ultimately produce a crash worse than 
any we have ever had, that thing is 
Government guarantee of deposits." 



BASIS OF EMERGENCY CURRENCY. 



A T the annual meeting of the New 
York city bankers, on the even- 
ing of January 27, Alexander Gilbert, 
president of the Clearing-House Asso- 
ciation, in the course of an address, 
said: 

“Now, if an emergency currency is 
the only thing we can have then let us 
have a workable emergency currency. 
Do not ask us to buy bonds in time of 
panic. Do not ask us to borrow money, 
$100, and spend it, and get $75 worth 
of relief. If we are to have an emer- 
gency currency do not ask us when 
times are normal to invest our money 
in bonds in order that we may have 
them in the hour of need, because bonds 
are not the wisest investment for com- 
mercial banks. If we are to have an 
emergency currency let us have it on 
bank assets, whether they are bonds or 
commercial paper. I tell you, gentle- 
men, that the best asset of a commer- 
cial bank is its commercial paper — in- 
struments of commerce, which we al- 
ways have on hand ready to use. Let 
us confine our emergency currency is- 
sues to the central reserve cities be- 
cause they carry a twenty-five per cent, 
reserve, and let us make it unlawful for 
every clearing-house center in the coun- 
try to issue loan certificates in times of 
panic. The central reserve cities, if 
they were authorized by law to make 
the basis of an emergency currency 
commercial paper, established on the 
same principle and plan that the New 
York Clearing-House issues such cer- 
tificates, with a twenty-five per cent, 
margin, and the guarantee of the clear- 
ing-house banks behind it, and let the 
Comptroller of the Currency be author- 
ized to receive these loan certificates as 
collateral for an emergency currency, 
then we would have an ideal emergen- 
cy currency — one that could be quickly 
used, quickly issued and quickly re- 
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tired; one that would never result in in- 
flation; one that would be as safe as 
anything human could be, and one that 
would be purely American/’ 



A CLEARING-HOUSE CURRENCY. 

/~\NE of the best-known authorities 
on the operations of clearing- 
houses is Mr. James G. Cannon, vice- 
president of the Fourth National Bank 
of New York city. In an address deliv- 
ered recently at Columbia University, 
Mr. Cannon strongly defended the 
clearing-house certificate as a valuable 
instrument to be employed in combat- 
ing a panic. He then proposed that 
these certificates be made the basis of 
an emergency currency. On this point 
he said: 

“I would have in every large city 
where there is a Sub-Treasury the clear- 
ing-house incorporated, recognized by 
law and prepared to do business with 
the United States Government. I would 
have a ‘United States emergency cur- 
rency’ printed in large quantities and 
held under proper safeguards in each 
Sub-Treasury. I would permit the 
Treasurer of the United States, on 
proper application, to receive clearing- 
house loan certificates of the associated 
banks in any of these cities as collat- 
eral security and advance 50 per cent, 
of the amount of such certificates de- 
posited, in emergency circulation, to 
such associations. Such circulation 
should bear six per cent, interest, so 
that it would be retired at once when 
not needed. 

“This circulation would cost the 
banks 12 per cent, as they would be 
obliged to pay six per cent, on the full 
face value of the clearing-house loan 
certificates taken out. The clearing- 
house could make rules and regulations 
for apportioning this currency among 
its mejnbers, and I would have the ‘Uni- 
ted States emergency currency’ retired 
by the deposit of lawful money with 
the Treasurer of the United States the 
same as the national. 

8 



“You can have no better security for 
a circulation of this character than 
clearing-house loan certificates. This 
would mean a change in our laws and 
injecting into our currency another 
kind of money, but it would be secured 
beyond peradventure. Its retirement 
would be provided for promptly, and 
when outstanding in the hands of the 
public would be covered by ample col- 
laterals or by lawful moneys of the 
United States deposited against its re- 
tirement. 

“Such currency must be issued by the 
United States Government to be of val- 
ue, as the membership of the clearing- 
houses does not consist entirely of na- 
tional banks but includes state banks 
and trust companies, and to be of assist- 
ance to the general situation in times 
of panic these institutions must also 
have the benefit of an emergency circu- 
lation if we desire the stability of all 
the financial institutions of this coun- 
try. 

“I would include in the act of incor- 
poration of the clearing-houses a pro- 
vision that clearing-house loan certifi- 
cates could be issued at such other 
times as in the wisdom of the members 
of the association they were needed, and 
thus also provide a flexible currency for 
crop moving periods or other money 
stringencies. Any emergency currency 
of any character whatever must be 
quickly retired and cancelled and not 
permitted to remain outstanding as a 
further inflation of our already much 
inflated currency, and by providing for 
its redemption by the deposit of lawful 
money you throw around it another 
safeguard.” 



CREDIT CURRENCY FAVORED. 

F RANCIS B. SEARS, vice-presi- 
dent of the National Shawmut 
Bank, in a recent address on “Cur- 
rency” before the members of the Oil 
Trade Association at Young’s Hotel, 
Boston, said he favored the adoption 
of an asset currency bill. 

“The system,” he said, “would al- 
low banks to issue notes to the amount 
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of their assets. The Government could 
afford to guarantee these notes and 
assume payment upon the failure of 
banks by imposing a two per cent, tax 
upon the notes and secure a fund to 
supply a number of trained accountants 
for examiners of banks.” 

He also advocated the abolition of 
the Sub-Treasury system. 

“It is true/’ he said, “that the cur- 
rency system of this country needs to 
be changed in certain respects, but we 
would do well to go slowly. When we 
have a financial stringency or panic we 
cannot touch the currency and as soon 
as we get out of the panic we do not 
trouble ourselves about it. It is not 
legislation altogether that is going to 
help us. Legislation will not abrogate 
the great natural laws, and if we vio- 
late those laws we have to pay the pen- 
alty.” 

Regarding a central bank, he said: 

“Then there is the proposition of the 
central bank. I can see many ways in 
which a central bank would be of 
great value in steadying monetary con- 
ditions of the country and yet the banks 
in the smaller places in the United 
States are bitterly opposed to anything 
of the kind. I do not believe many 
votes could be mustered in Congress 
for any such scheme.” 



WHAT CAUSED OUR PANIC. 

A RAFFALOVICH, the well- 
• known French economist, ex- 
presses the opinion that President 
Roosevelt did not cause the late panic, 
but that it was attributable to other 
clearly defined causes. In the “Journal 
des Economistes” he writes: 

“On whom does the responsibility 
rest? Some have called Mr. Roosevelt 
the author of all the trouble. He may 
have been intemperate in his language; 
may have insisted too much upon the 
distinction between the good and wicked 
rich, between him who has made a 
fortune in proper, honest and legal 



ways, and him who has knowingly vio- 
lated all laws, who has made secret 
contracts for special rates with the rail- 
roads and who has fleeced the public 
without mercy. 

“The way had been cleared for a 
catastrophe in the United States, but 
even pessimists did not expect it to 
reach the dimensions of an actual credit 
crisis, of such an interference with the 
economic life as greatly to decrease the 
transportation of goods and make the 
payment of duties temporarily impos- 
sible. 

“Looking especially at the local as- 
pect of the situation, that which is 
purely American, we find in this uni- 
versal break-down certain characteris- 
tic traits, such as the piling of one 
enterprise upon another, each being 
carried on by the credit and the money 
of the other. 

“The principal causes of the crisis 
have already been pointed out; a grow- 
ing scarcity of liquid capital; an undue 
increase of fixed capital; an improper 
use of credit, reckless extravagance on 
the part of individuals and corpora- 
tions; an enormous short-time debt; 
criminal episodes like those among the 
insurance companies, like the thievery 
among the street car lines of New 
York, like the revelations of Mr. Harri- 
man’s activities — episodes whose natural 
effect was to undermine the confidence 
of the ignorant public; faulty regula- 
tions as to the employment of funds 
held by trust companies, or corporate 
trustees ; finally the unscrupulousness 
and the rage for flaring head- lines 
among the newspapers, which in this 
way very materially increased the panic 
of Wednesday, October 28. The dif- 
ficulties which grow out of the very 
close relationship of the public Treas- 
ury and the money markets, the bureau- 
cratic paternalism, the short-sighted- 
ness of the Government in assuming the 
functions of a banker and failing to 
retire the 1,700 millions of paper 
money — all these have been on exhibi- 
tion once more in 1907.” 
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'T'HIS department is for the benefit of those interested in promoting the busi- 
A ness of banks, trust companies and investment houses by judicious advertis- 
ing. Correspondence is desired. The purpose is to make this department a clear- 
ing house for the best ideas in financial publicity. Send inquiries, suggestions, 
information concerning results of various methods and campaigns, and samples 
of advertising matter for comment and criticism, to T. D. MacGregor, Manager, 
Publicity Department, Bankers Publishing Co., 90 William Street, New York. 



ADVERTISING MEDIUMS. 



What Experience Has Proved About the Value of Various Forms of Publicity. 



T 11EKE are points in favor of every 
advertising medium, but some are 
of a great deal more value than 
others. It is for each advertiser to decide 
for himself what medium or mediums are 
best suited for his proposition. The ex- 
perience of other advertisers in similar 
lines ought to be a good guide. 

There is a great deal to be said for the 
daily newspaper as an advertising me- 
dium. It goes everywhere. Everybody 
reads it. Every day it comes entirely fresh 
and new. The advertiser in it makes his 
message fresh and new daily, too. The 
newspaper, it is true, is ephemeral, short 
lived, as far as a single edition is con- 
cerned, but it makes up in the frequency 
of its appearance what it lacks in the per- 
manency of the individual copy. 

As to the relative value of the morning 
or afternoon paper, that depends upon 
your proposition again. If you are adver- 
tising an investment involving quite a large 
amount, or if you are calling attention to 
the facilities of your bank or trust com- 
pany in the handling of commercial ac- 
counts or the administration of estates 
probably the morning paper would be the 
best, because it is read largely by the busi- 
ness man on the way to work and at the 
office. 

The evening paper goes into the homes 
and is read by the women as well as the 
men. Conditions differ in different cities, 
but this is the general rule. The big de- 
partment stores, than which there are no 
shrewder advertisers, quite generally favor 
the evening papers. 

Appealing to Women. 

Therefore if you are advertising the ad- 
vantages of thrift and a savings account, 



or if you are exploiting the merits of a 
certain residence property for the home- 
seekers, you will doubtless get the best re- 
sults from the evening newspapers. 

Women do the greater part of the buy- 
ing in this country and nine times out of 
ten, they have the deciding vote in the 
choice of a home site and are the power 
behind the throne when it comes to domes- 
tic economy. So if you are wise you will 
always bear the women in mind not only 
in preparing your copy, but also in choos- 
ing your medium. 

Of course, circulation is the touchstone 
by which all mediums must be tested. In 
every city there is one paper that unques- 
tionably leads every other one in circu- 
lation. Usually it is the one that carries the 
greatest amount of classified or “want ads.” 

But there is a quality as well as a “quan- 
tity” circulation which must be considered. 
For some kinds of advertising 5,000 of a 
high class circulation is worth 20,000 of a 
poorer class. For example, there is no 
doubt at all that a man who had a $50,000 
house to sell would get better results from 
advertising in a medium which appealed 
exclusively to men of wealth than he would 
if he placed his announcement in a cheap 
publication of large, but low class circu- 
lation. 

There is an eternal fitness in things in 
advertising as well as elsewhere, and there 
is always room and need for the exercise 
of sound judgment. A whiskey ad in a 
church paper or a Scriptural concordance 
advertisement in a sporting publication, are 
no more out of place than the kind of an- 
nouncement just referred to when pub- 
lished in a medium, the readers of which 
could not possibly, by any stretch of im- 
agination, be interested in the proposition. 
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44 Quantity ” and 44 Quality ” Circula- 
tion. 

It should be remembered, however, that 
when the circulation of a publication be- 
comes very large it must of necessity reach 
far beyond the confines of any one class 
in the community, so that a very large 
circulation can always be depended upon 
to bring good results from the right kind 
of advertising of almost anything. 

The Sunday newspaper as an advertis- 
ing medium combines to a certain extent 
the advantages of both the morning and 
evening weekday papers. It is read in the 
home. There is no question about that. 

It is read by both the men and the 
women, but unfortunately the class of 
financial advertising admitted to the col- 
umns of the Sunday newspaper has not 
always been in the highest degree trust- 
worthy. It has harbored too many fake 
and fraudulent schemes of one kind and 
another. 

“Evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners” — as a consequence some of the more 
conservative of financial advertisers prefer 
to eschew the company of the “get-rich 
quick” gentry and remain out of the Sun- 
day papers entirely. It can be said, however, 
that in most cases the advertising on the 
financial and stock market pages has been 
kept of a strictly high grade and depend- 
able character. 

The general magazines are splendid me- 
diums for the advertising of “Banking By 
Mail” institutions and high grade invest- 
ment propositions — bonds, stock or real 
estate. 

About Magazines. 

These magazines have very large circula- 
tions, some of them in excess of half a 
million monthly. The class of readers is 
good, too, although the “quality” of the cir- 
culation differs according to the character 
and price of the publication. 

A few years ago the best magazines be- 
gan a “house-cleaning” of their advertising 
pages as a result of which nothing but 
reputable and entirely trustworthy finan- 
cial and investment advertisments are ad- 
mitted. This insures good company to all 
advertisers and adds a great deal to the 
value of the advertisement, because it is 
quite generally known that the mere fact 
that an advertisement appears in such mag- 
azines is prinm facie evidence that it is 
worthy of confidence. In a measure the 
publisher becomes sponsor for his adver- 
tisers. 

One of the strongest advocates of the 
magazine as an advertising medium is 
Mr. Robert Frothingham, Advertising 
Manager of “Everybody’s Magazine.” In re- 
sponse to our request he gives the following 
points : 



Mr. Frothingham's Ideas. 

1 he literary quality of the standard mag- 
azines is steadily improving. Lower prices 
make it easy for people to read several 
magazines regularly where formerly they 
read only one. As a result, the circulation 
of magazines has increased enormously in 
the past few years. 

The large volume of advertising carried 
by the magazines and the extensive space 
used by the big national advertisers is 
the best kind of proof of the value of mag- 
azine publicity. 

The best magazines every year decline 
hundreds of thousands of dollars worth of 
advertising business because it is not up 
to their standard. The magazines are inde- 
pendent, progressive and have a high moral 
and intellectual tone, which makes them of 
permanent interest in thousands of the 
best homes in the land — those with purchas- 
ing and investing power. 

The magazine reaches the business man in 
his leisure hours. It appeals with special 
force to the women in the home and they 
are the great buyers. 

The magazine is a national medium. So 
that the wide distribution of its circulation 
and its permanency — its life is from one 
month to several years — gives it immense 
advantages over other forms of advertising. 

In an article in “Profitable Advertising” 
Mr. Frothingham said: 

“It is generally conceded to-day that 
no class of publications so directly reaches 
the homes of influence and purchasing 
power as the magazines. Originally designed 
principally for purposes of entertainment, 
they have in these latter days verily be- 
come the molders of public opinion. They 
go into the home by invitation and possess 
remarkable length of life. They are of 
interest not only to every adult member of 
the family, all of whom are naturally con- 
cerned in the beautifying and improving 
of the home, but they become, as it were, 
familiar landmarks to the children who 
grow up in the appreciation of good mag- 
azine literature.” 

Other Mediums. 

'there is a class of publications known 
as trade papers or class magazines. These 
publications are especially good to use in 
appealing to a particular class. For in- 
stance, the bank or investment house that 
wishes to put its facilities at the command 
of banks throughout the country will 
naturally advertise in banking and finan- 
cial publications. 

As to street car advertising there is no 
better authority than Mr. Thomas Balmer 
of the Street Railways Advertising Com- 
pany, and we would call particular atten- 
tion to his article elsewhere in this de- 
partment. 
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A Very Striking: Bank Emblem. 



T HE illustration herewith is used as an 
emblem by the Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank of Philadelphia. In 
most cases the name of the institution ap- 
pears in white in the lower left hand por- 
tion of the cut, the whole making a very 
strong and attractive design. 

This serves to illustrate what we have 
said from time to time in this department 
about the value of a trademark. We have 
no doubt at all but that the emblem of the 
Com Exchange National Bank is so well 
known in Philadelphia that if it appeared 
in the newspapers or the street cars with- 
out a word of type on it most of those 
who saw it would know what it stood for. 
That’s the cumulative effect of advertising. 



However, we are not advocating the 
wisdom of any such course. It must be 
remembered that there is a new generation 
constantly growing up that must be edu- 
cated in the way it should go and the best 
way for the advertiser to do it is to keep 
hammering into the minds of the people 
not only his name and emblem but also in- 
teresting facts about his institution and 
the service it offers the public. The Corn 
Exchange Bank does this m its local adver- 
tising. 

In short, our advice to banks is — get a 
good emblem to represent you, make it 
known by advertising and then back up 
your advertising by making good on your 
promises and by courteous and prompt at- 
tention to the wants of your customers. 
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POINTERS FROM EXPERTS. 



The Importance of Good Copy and Good 
Mediums. 



A MONG prominent advertising men who 
are showing considerable interest in 
our campaign for improved methods 
of financial publicity are Mr. Herbert S. 
Houston, one of the publishers of the 
“World’s Work” magazine, and Mr. Charles 
Lee Scovil, Advertising Manager of Spencer 
Trask & Co., Bankers, New York. 

Mr. Houston is a strong advocate of 
forceful and informative financial advertis- 
ing and is naturally very strongly in favor 
of magazine advertising for investment 
houses. This is his message for readers 
of this department: 



The great buying unit of the modern 
world is the home. It is true, whether you 
have bonds to sell or books. As investment 
bankers you would rather reach the home 
builder, the conservative, substantial citi- 
zen than the man who supports the pool 
room and the bucket shop. The latter wants 
Tonopah and Cobalt, not the sound invest- 
ment security. The man who wants the safe 
bond as a part of his estate with a fixed 
value Is the man of the home. 

That man, and there are over five mil- 
lions of him, working, earning, saving, you 
will never be able to reach effectively until 
you reach him through the magazine. And, 
of course, it is an economic necessity that 
you do reach him. Otherwise, how can you 
find a market for these multiplying new 
securities, bonds piled on bonds, short-time 
notes and all the rest? You must have that 
millennium of which you dream and talk — a 
broad market. And that broad market 
doesn’t read the financial page of the daily 
paper; instead, it gets light and leading 
from the magazine. You are not asked to 
offer your bonds in competition with the 
shrieking speculator who cries his fifty per 
cent. You will have to look to the daily 
paper for him, for. as far as the magazines 
are concerned, he is already cast into dark- 
ness. 



Real Advertising. 

And because you will not have this com- 
petition to face when you come to the mag- 
azine, you will come at last to do real ad- 
vertising. For, really, many bankers’ cards 
have been the most elementary types of 
advertising. You have said it was not dig- 
nified to print an advertisement that really 
told something. And when an oil gusher 
w’as spouting in the next column, it wasn’t 
dignified — you maintained a discreet silence, 
quietly handing the reader a card bearing 
your address. And any respecting business 
man would have done the same. But who 
among you w’ould say for a moment that 
the advertising in the magazines of Spencer 
Trask & Company, N. W. Halsey & Com- 
pany. Fisk & Robinson and others is lack- 
ing in dignity, because it is informing, di- 
rect, forceful, actually telling the things 
about an investment that an investor wants 
to know? 

Mr. Scovil says: 

Advertising in the general business world 
is based upon scientific principles; that is 
why it is so profitable. If advertising in 
the investment world cannot be conducted 
upon this same basis, with proper and rea- 
sonable modifications, as related to the 
style and character of the copy, then finan- 



cial advertising is purely and simply a 
waste of money. 

When investment bankers place their ad- 
vertising in charge of men qualified to 
make it a careful and Intelligent study, it 
will in time become one of the most valu- 
able and profitable branches of the busi- 
ness. 

In what little experience I have had as an 
advertising representative, I have learned 
this lesson; one of the most important les- 
sons: When the representative of a news- 
paper or magazine wants to discuss adver- 
tising with me. he gets the same considera- 
tion as we expect to see accorded our bond 
men when presenting their business to pros- 
pective clients. 

If this policy is adopted by us all, if we 
look upon advertising as a part of our busi- 
ness, and try to learn a few things from 
those who are giving it their special study, 
we will save for our firms thousands of dol- 
lars. And we may be sure that without 
this knowledge, many thousands of dollars 
are absolutely wasted. 

This fact made itself apparent to me 
several years ago, and I have received mv 
greatest help through the things I have 
learned from the better class of magazine 
and newspaper representatives. 



Kinds of Financial Advertising. 



At a recent meeting of the New York 
Chapter of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing Dr. Channing Rudd, of the “Wall 
Street Journal,” spoke on “Financial Ad- 
vertising.” He said in part: 

Financial advertising as to kind may be 
divided into three classes: (1) Selling ser- 
vices and facilities; (2) selling securities, 
bonds, stocks, notes, etc., and (3) notices 
of meetings, dividends, etc. Some object to 
the term “selling” as here used. Contrary 
to the belief of some, financial institutions 
are not philanthropic institutions but are 
conducted for profit. The day will come 
when financial institutions will realize that 
they have something to sell in the same 
sense as a manufacturer, jobber, wholesaler 
or retailer has something to sell. 

If it be undignified for a financial insti- 
tution to advertise then it must also be un- 
dignified for it to ofTer its services and facil- 
ities, and if it is undignified to offer them 
it must also be undignified to render them. 

Financial advertising is today practically 
where commercial advertising was twenty 
years ago. I predict that the style, methods 
and policies of financial advertising will be 
completely transformed within the next few 
years. Such change and progress will not 
lessen the dignity and high standing of 
financial men and institutions. To such men 
as you, who will later be in control of the 
financial field, will be given the opportunity 
of taking advantage of the new order of 
things. 

Mr. David G. Evans, Treasurer of “Suc- 
cess Magazine,” wntes to the Editor of 
this department, under date of January 
31, as follows: 

I want to commend you and THE BANK- 
ERS MAGAZINE for the department under 
the head of “Banking Publicity.” This is 
certainly a splendid idea and one that sure- 
ly ought to increase the popularity of THE 
BANKERS MAGAZINE. There is more 
work to be done In this respect than in any 
that I know' of in banking circles, except 
eliminating the rogues from the fraternity. 

My studies of the financial . advertising 
situation have convinced me that it is one 
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of the largest classifications in advertising. 
There has been more money spent by finan- 
cial institutions than by any other one In- 
stitution that I know of, and with less ac- 
tual results. If there was more good pub- 



licity there would be more good banks and 
financial institutions and less room for the 
careless and unscrupulous. 

I heartily congratulate you upon the idea 
and wish you every success. 






A SAVINGS CAMPAIGN. 

Some Suggestions on Methods of Increasing Deposits by Advertising. 



T HE customers of the savings bank 
come from a broader field and are 
more numerous than those of any 
other financial institution. Likewise its 
appeal is more personal and there are 
greater possibilities of human interest in 
its advertising story. 

Everybody who earns money should save 
some of it and deposit his savings in a 
strong bank. 

That is the gospel the savings bank has 
to preach. It has innumerable texts and 
hundreds of different ways to preach it. 
The subject of thrift is an old one, but it 
has not been exhausted yet. And a new 
generation is constantly rising up that 
needs instruction in the straight and nar- 
row path of saving that leads to financial 
independence. 

The first and most important part of the 
savings bank’s campaign for deposits is 
the newspaper and street car advertising. 
All other advertising is, as a rule, sub- 
sidiary to this. 

If there are daily papers in your com- 
munity, use the best of them at least twice 
a week. Every day in the week would be 
better. If your appropriation will not per- 
mit large space every day, it is better to 
use smaller space continuously than large 
space infrequently. 

Six small ads., one each on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday, will bring better aggregate re- 
sults than a single weekly advertisement 
of a size equal to the total space of the six 
smaller ones. 

Frequent Change of Copy. 

No matter if it does involve considerable 
work, there should be a change of copy 
each insertion in all savings advertisements. 
The same style, and if possible the same 
position in the paper should be maintained 
constantly. In this way, by frequent 
change of copy, but steady use of the same 
place and typographical style, you are able 
to convey the impression of continuity and 
stability and still give a freshness and ed- 
ucational value to your advertising that 
will attract, interest, and convince the 
public, your possible depositors. 

Haphazard advertising wall not accom- 
plish the best results. Plan a campaign 



as a whole. Then carry it out systemati- 
cally. 

The conditions vary in different com- 
munities and with different institutions, 
but the following outline of a campaign for 
savings deposits, successfully carried out 
in a Western city, ought to be of value as 
an example: 

The daily newspapers formed the back- 
bone of the campaign, of course. Four 
daily papers including one German publi- 
cation, were used three times a week, the 
space being 100 lines, double column. That 
is, the advertisement occupied about three 
inches and a half in two columns. 

Plain type display without cuts was used 
and there was change of copy with each in- 
sertion. As a means of “keying” the ad- 
vertisments and to strengthen the copy, 
psychologically by inducing readers to do 
something definite at once, each advertise- 
ment contained a request to send for a free 
booklet on saving, and a small home sav- 
ings bank. 

The arguments used were not directed 
exclusively to the wage earner or the person 
of small income, but the appeal was also 
to the man of high-salaried position and to 
the business man. 

Concrete examples of how real persons 
were actually saving money were given and 
the reader was urged to go and do like- 
wise. The copy was dignified, but personal 
in style. 

The personal pronoun “you” had a very 
prominent place, as it should have in all 
advertising. 

Form Letters and Circulars. 

In the street car advertising, cards with 
striking designs and short, snappy copy 
were run in all the cars of several of the 
principal lines. New cards were put in 
every month. 

A series of form letters and circulars was 
also prepared to be mailed to special lists, 
including teachers, clergymen, policemen, 
firemen, members of fraternal organizations, 
etc. 

Among the talking points used in the 
advertisments of this savings bank cam- 
paign were the following: 

Small accounts welcome. 

Interest— the rate, frequency of com- 
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pounding, method of computing, how it 
makes money grow. 

Deposits by mail. 

Safety from fire and thieves. 

Importance of thrift — moral value, be- 
coming independent, preparing for old age 
and the “rainy day,” adding to self respect, 
the foundation of success, the basis of 
credit, saving for a home, for an educa- 
tion, being ready for opportunities. 

Saving the first $100. 

Withdrawals at any time. 

Savings create capital — a reserve fund. 

Convenient location. 

Conservative management. 

Perfect equipment. 

Teach children saving. 

Age of institution. 

Officers interested in depositors’ w-elfare. 

State regulation and supervision. 

Experienced officers. 

Figures of institution’s growth. 

Prompt and courteous service. 

Large capital and surplus. 

Conservative loans — how secured. 

System in saving. 

Examples of actual experience. 

Home safes. 

“Burglar insurance.” 

Physical protection — massive vaults, time 
locks, electric alarm signals, bank always 
lighted. 

Personnel of board of directors or 
trustees. 

In good times prepare for hard times. 

Certificates of deposit. 

Free booklets, home bank, calendar, etc. 

Putting money to work. 

NOW is the time. 

Quoting prominent men. 

Limit spending not saving. 

Insuring the future. 

The needs of dependents. 

Open one evening in the week, until 8 
o’clock. 

The large amount of new copy required 
in this campaign necessitated a constant 
effort to present old ideas in new form. 
Probably all there is to be said about sav- 
ing money has been said, a great many 
times. The problem of the savings bank 
advertiser, therefore, is to say these things 
in a new way and to make a personal ap- 
plication of "the truths to the individual 
reader, his possible customer. 

As to the results of this particular cam- 
paign, it need only be said that the large 
number of new depositors secured as a 
result of the six months’ campaign brought 
enough business to the bank in the course 
of that year to much more than pay the ex-r 
pense of the advertising. 

Advertising for the Future. 

The benefit of a campaign of advertis- 
ing extends far beyond the period during 



which the advertisements appear. This is 
readily seen when it is considered that 
persons who are secured as depositors and 
customers of the bank today through the 
advertising may continue with it, becoming 
constantly more valuable customers of the 
institution not only because of the increas- 
ing size of their own accounts but also 
because of the many new depositors they 
bring to the bank from among their rela- 
tives and friends. 

In fact, advertising may be an endless 
chain and in cumulative effect its value 
may multiply as in an arithmetical pro- 
gression. 

The details of the advertising compaign 
must be carefully looked after. It is 
especially important to keep a complete 
record of all facts in connection with the 
newspaper advertisements. There should be 
a careful checking up of space, position 




What Is The Legend ? 



and insertions in connection with the bills 
for the advertising. 

In connection with this article we call 
attention to the samples of the advertising 
produced by the Franklin Society and the 
Bowery Savings Bank of New York and 
the Cleveland Trust Co. and the Citizens 
Savings and Trust Co., of Cleveland, re- 
ferred to elsewhere. 
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STREET CAR ADVERTISING. 

Thomas Balmer, Advertising Director of the Street Railways Advertising Co., 
Gives Strong Reasons in Favor of This Kind of Publicity for Banks. 



M R. Thomas Balmer, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Butterick pub- 
lications and now advertising direct- 
or of the Street Railways Advertising Co., 
which controls the greater part of the 
street car advertising in the United States, 
Canada and Mexico, is very much inter- 
ested in our efforts to bring about better 
advertising among banks. He has written 
to the editor of this department, in re- 
sponse to a request for a statement of the 
arguments in favor of street car advertis- 
ing. We reproduce this letter in full for 
three reasons: Mr. Balmer is one of the 
“top notch” advertising men in the coun- 
try; his ideas will be of interest and value 
to our readers, and we agree with his argu- 
ments in favor of the street cars as part 
of the advertising campaigns of banks and 
investment houses. 



Flat Iron Bldg-, New York. 

January 17, 1908. 

Editor Banking: Publicity Department, 

Bankers Magazine, New York: 

On page 925, December issue of “Tlie 
Bankers’ Magazine,*’ the booklet of the Cen- 
tral Savings Bank, Detroit, Mich., entitled 
“The Secret of Saving Money” received 
criticism at your hands. In connection with 
that criticism you say "The object of this 
booklet is not only to create a desire to save 
but to lead people who have that desire to 
consider the advartages of this particular 
bank as a depository for their funds,” and 
then you go on and say, as if this question 
was wholly an advertising question, that the 
order in advertising is; first, to attract at- 
tention; second, to hold Interest; third, to 
convince, and fourth, to get readers to act 
promptly and favorably. 

It is astonishing how nearly you come to 
enunciating a formula that has been put 
forth as the one most applicable to street car 
advertising — "The best advertising medium 
is the one that reaches most often, at least 
cost, the most people who can buy your 
goods.” 

Let us see how this agrees with your 
formula "Attract attention.” 

Of course you agree that to attract the 
attention of people who could not buy your 
goods would not be profitable advertising. 
Everybody ought to have a banking account 
or a savings bank account, therefore every 
family should be taught through advertis- 
ing the benefits of having such an account. 
Now by what means can you reach every 
family in a town as efficiently as you can 
through street cars? One member — more 
than one member — of every family in any 
city rides once a day. on the average. In the 
street cars of that city. I do not mean to 



say that that averages the number of peo- 
ple. I really mean that one person in every 
family in almost every large city has to and 
does use the street cars every day. There- 
fore, in a month one person or more for 
every family knows what is advertised in the 
cars. I say "knows” because there are no 
more universally known advertisements than 
those appearing in the cars. I have all 
the evidence to sustain this statement, but I 
won't give it here, so that where, then, can 
you attract as much attention from all peo- 
ple by any advertising as you can In the 
street cars? I don’t know; do you? 

Holding Interest. 

"Holds interest”: That is a very vital point. 
The procrastination that influences the lives 
of so many people will often prevent them 
from taking action on an idea or thought or 
Intention they have in their minds. You say 
to them in a newspaper advertisement or a 
magazine advertisement appearing once a 
month "Savings banks accounts are good 
things. You ought to have one.” They say, 
"I agree with you.” They dismiss the sub- 
ject; you go your way; the magazine goes 
its way, isn’t seen again for a month,— the 
newspaper may be seen again, but the 
street car must be seen again, and if the ad- 
vertising is properly done, probably the next 
card they see is another reason why they 
should keep a savings bank account, so that 
their attention is held until at last they are 
convinced that no one can afford to spend 
the time and space and money to do the 
convincing that you can get out of street 
car advertising because almost any oth^r 
form of persistent repetitive publicity on any 
big scale would render almost any adver- 
tising Investment for such a purpose im- 
possible because of its cost. 

I do not deal wdth the third ques- 

tion except incidentally. "Copy” must 
be convincing. The old street car 

form used to be run a card, change it 
at the end of a month (perhaps — most often 
not). The present form Is, in towns of any 
ordinary size, 100.000 and over, to run from 
four to six different texts simultaneously 
scattered through all the cars equally, and 
change these texts every month. If you will 
just stop to think, do you realize what an 
immense opportunity this gives you to create 
a desire to save and when that desire be- 
comes gratifiable to go to your particular 
bank to deposit the funds? You can tell In 
these texts all the different reasons why 
people should save money and you can deal 
in some of the texts with all the different 
reasons why people should put their money 
in your bank. 

Fourthly: "Get readers to act promptly 

and favorably.” That’s the gist of the whole 
matter. To create business for somebody 
else would not be profitable to you, although 
there is always somebody else "scabbing” 
off good advertising. The advertising of any 
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product whatever has an overflow value to 
all manufacturers of similar products. That 
can not be helped, but it is not a reason for 
not advertising, because I never knew any- 
one yet advertising who did not receive the 
major part of the value from the advertis- 
ing, but such a small part went astray that 
It did not and never could have interfered 
with their success. 

Getting Expert Help. 

Now then, “Get readers to act favor- 
ably”: It is sometimes enough to be the 

only advertiser who is telling the story at 
all. Businesses, like people, have individ- 
ualities. They must be brought out. Com- 
paratively few people are qualified to write 
advertising about their own business. They 
no more are able to describe their own busi- 
ness accurately than they are able to de- 
scribe themselves accurately. It requires an 
outside man who looks on to be able to see 
and tell the truth, and then the hand that 
knows how to w’ield the facile pen — that has 
language running in ink marks from its 
tips— is able to do far better for you in an 
experienced way of telling the story to con- 
vince people so that they will act promptly. 

Now let us, if you will, examine the cost. 
A 21 -line advertisement maintained every 
day in a newspaper to reach any given num- 
ber of readers is all you can get to offset in 
cost the space on a street car card, 11x21 
Inches, to reach the same number of readers. 
Another thing, it costs less than %c. per an- 
num to reach every individual in a commu- 
nity by the maintenance of the street car 
card in every car in the city for twelve 
months. Put it another way; you reach 
every family in the community for about 
2 1 / £c. per annum by keeping one card in 
all the cars In that town constantly for 
twelve months. It ought to be sure that 
every family of a town ought to be able to 
do enough banking or savings bank business 
to warrant any bank to spend that amount 
of money to reach each family in the com- 
munity for twelve months by constant ad- 
vertising. 

We have ample testimony given by the 
banks themselves in support of our conten- 
tion that street car advertising properly done 
is a profitable investment I would like to 
tell the story of the respected president of 
a three-quarter of a million dollar trust 
company who told me when I had almost 
secured his order, in discussing the ques- 
tion of copy, that he would write his own 
copy. I told him that if he insisted on that 
I w’ould have to accept his order for street 
car advertising subject to my approval of his 
copy. He said, “Why?” “Because,” I said, 
“you would accept my account with you 
subject to your approval of the terms upon 
which I want to do business with you, and I 
would have to do the same, because I don’t 
know a thing about banking and would have 
to recognize you as an authority, and you 
don’t know a thing about advertising and 
you have to recognize me as an authority.” 

At the Bankers’ Convention held in Cleve- 
land some three years ago at which the sub- 
ject of bank advertising was discussed, I 
was accorded the honor of being one of the 



speakers to address the Convention. I cited 
there the story of the Commercial & Farm- 
ers’ National Bank, of Baltimore, which is 
best told in the words of the President of 
the Institution, Mr. W. A. Mason: 

A Concrete Case. 

“The persistent advertising which has 
been conducted by this bank was something 
of an innovation to Baltimore, but conduct- 
ed as it was on a clean-cut basis, attended 
with prudence and conservatism, it was 
destined to win, did win, and results speak 
for themselves. 

“The advertising in the street cars has 
been only a part of our general publicity 
plan and it is very difficult, as you know, to 
trace direct results from any particular 
source of advertising; however, I can 3ay 
that in our case advertising has been the 
want which brought most adverse dis- 
gruntled public opinion around to a pleasing 
degree of confidence, that has been responsi- 
ble for an Increase in deposits of fully 
$3,000,000 in fifteen months. Of course, ad- 
vertising alone was not responsible for such 
gratifying results, but it paved the way and 
made such results possible as nothing else 
could have done. 

“We think very well of the cars as a me- 
dium through which to reach the people, 
particularly the wage- earners and patrons 
of more moderate means. I am satisfied 
that the advertising we have done in the 
street cars of Baltimore has added, I will 
say, at least 900 new accounts, that will 
perhaps aggregate $800,000 and all within 
the past twelve months. I consider this 
$800,000 of deposits, as a source of revenue, 
worth $25,000 a year to this bank.” 

We have some banking experiences that 
we are not permitted to disclose, and cer- 
tainly not In any letter or printed form, be- 
cause they might fall into the hands of other 
banks in large towns who might be induced 
to take up bank advertising based upon the 
experience of others Instead of using their 
own judgment, which, by the way, seems to 
be in advertising a very uncertain quantity 
to rely on with bankers, and naturally they 
do not know anything about advertising for 
themselves, but it has always astounded me 
that that same bank that knows nothing of 
advertising for Itself never seems to have 
had curiosity enough to know why it is that 
some of their clients who are doing much 
advertising, increasing their bank account 
with them— and they know it— have never 
had curiosity enough, I say, to find out what 
advertising it is, how it does it, and whether 
it would suit them. But the banks are wak- 
ing up. and they are not only waking up to 
what advertising will do, but what street 
cars in particular will do to bring them busi- 
ness. Let me make an illustration of one 
town with which I am thoroughly familiar, 
having lived there over twenty years, — 
Chicago. 



A Chicago Illustration. 

Chicago surface cars carried last year 
an average of over 1,750,000 registered 
fares and transfers per day. That 
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would mean, at a moderate computa- 
tion, over 900,000 different people used 
the street cars every day. As there are only 
about 560,000 homes in Chicago, it is appar- 
ent that almost two persons, on the average, 
ride from each home every day. The cost 
of advertising in Chicago is $966 per month, 
which brings the cost for each day to $32. 
Figure this out and you will see that 32 
divided into 900,000 is approximately 30,000 
people reached for each dollar spent. Now 
figure for yourself where you can spend a 
dollar to reach any number of people, and 
how many can you reach for that money? 
Why, there’s nothing in the world as cheap 
as that to enable an advertiser to keep con- 
stantly at it, to bring the success that most 
people get when they keep constantly at 
anything, even when it is badly done, and 
how much more when it is well done. 

Very truly yours, 

T. BALMER, 

Advertising Director, 

Street Railways Advertising Company. 

GETTING INACTIVE ACCOUNTS. 

How the Haverhill National Bank Secures 
This Good Business by Advertising. 

M R. W. D. STEARNS of the Haver- 
hill National Bank, Haverhill, Mass., 
sends the following account of that 
institution’s advertising: 

Our advertising really began several 
years ago, when we commenced sending a 
statement of condition at each call of the 
Comptroller to about 500 banks, selected 
from all sections of the country. These 
statements have always been in the malls 
the same day that telegraphic advice of the 
call was received, making this promptness 
a special feature. In this way the bank has 
been brought into close relation with other 
institutions and by calling attention to the 
careful handling of collection items we have 
built up a large and profitable business. 

A Distimftive Style. 

The use of the daily papers for advertis- 
ing was begun a little less than a year ago. 
A four inch, double column space was 
taken, the “ad” running on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays. After a few is- 
sues a distinctive style was adopted, having 
a special face type, with a large initial 
letter and leaving a clear border about an 
inch wide around the entire printed mat- 
ter. 

Results are of course what an advertiser 
is looking for, and by keeping the name 
of the bank before the people of the city 
and the surrounding towns a class of de- 
posits has been secured that are practically 
Inactive accounts. During the last few 
months, while active accounts have been 
drawn against heavily, these new accounts 
have proved a source of strength to the 
bank. The nature of the inquiries made by 
many of these depositors when opening an 
account has shown us that frequently the 
advertisement has Interested them and led 
them to become customers. 

Frequent Change of Copy. 

The advertising has dealt with all the 
different lines of a bank’s usefulness. The 
educational idea has been kept prominent, 
while the foreign exchange and safe deposit 
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departments have not been overlooked. That 
the advertisements are read was well proven 
on one occasion, when, through a typo- 
graphical error, an extra figure increased 
the deposits $10,000.00. It is needless to say 
that we heard from that. 

In all the time that the newspaper space 
has been taken it has been our aim never 
to repeat an “ad,” and we have continued 
to have fresh copy for each insertion. This 
in itself is an important feature. 

The samples of advertising matter sub- 
mitted by this bank are very good indeed. 
The figures show a very healthy growth of 
the institution, which now has about 1300 
accounts on its books. The advertising is 
in charge of Mr. Stearns, who has been 
with the bank nearly fifteen years. 




Chinese Emblem Used by the American Security 
and Trust Co., Washington, D. C. 

I N regard to this symbol Mr. C. A. 
Aspinwall, Advertising Manager, says: 

The emblem Is a Chinese symbol signify- 
ing longevity, and one of the symbols par- 
ticularly used by the Empress Dowager. It 
is hardly an emblem of our Company, such 
as many of those you have been publishing, 
but has been used in our advertising more 
or less because it seemed to me its strong 
black lines and curious shape would serve 
excellently to draw attention, and because 
it bore a significance peculiarly appropriate 
to a trust company. 
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AFTER-THE-STORM ADVERTIS- 
ING. 

How a Trust Co. and a Bank Turned the Crisis 
to Good Advertising: Account. 

M ANY banks and trust companies were 
wise enough to call the attention of 
their customers ann prospective cus- 
tomers to the successful manner in whic.i 
their institutions passed through the recent 
financial flurry. The Flatbush Trust Co. 
of Brooklyn did this in a particularly 
effective manner. 

ihis company sent out through the mails 
a leaflet containing its very satisfactory 
statement of January 1, 1908, showing re- 
sources of almost $3,000,000, and accom- 
panied it with the following letter: 

In sending you the enclosed statement, we 
desire to call your attention to the record 
made by the New Utrecht Branch of the 
Flatbush Trust Company. 

During the financial disturbance the de- 
posits more than doubled and the number 
of accounts trebled. Throughout the money 
stringency cash was paid freely to depos- 
itors both at the New Utrecht Branch and 
the Home Office. Payroll checks of police- 
men, firemen and teachers in the neighbor- 
hood were also cashed, regardless of 
whether or not they were drawn on the 
Flatbush Trust Company. Needless to say 
this was a source of great convenience and 
assistance to the community, and confirmed 
the reputation long maintained by this com- 
pany for conservatism and good manage- 
ment. 

If you are not already a depositor, may 
we not extend to you the facilities of a well 
equipped banking and trust business? 

Your account will be welcomed either at 
the Home Office or at the New Utrecht 
Branch, located at the corner of New 
Utrecht avenue and 54th street (opposite 
the 54th Street station). 

Very respectfully yours, 

EDMUND D. FISHER, 

Secretary. 

P g — No loan has ever been made either 
directly or indirectly to an officer or director 
of this Company. 



The following letter is one that the New 
Netherland Bank of New York sent out 
with a similar object in view: 

The present financial situation and the 
causes which have led up to it. are undoubt- 
edly the foremost topics in the public mind. 

A management whicn recognizes the trus- 
teeship of money left in its care, is of para- 
mount importance In selecting the institu- 
tion in which your funds are to be kept. 

In presenting the New Netherland Bank 
for your consideration, we take pleasure in 
calling your attention to its unimpeachable 
record and clean business methods. It may 
be here noted that during the recent un- 
pleasantness every depositor in this bank 
received credit and cash in accordance with 
his requirements. 

The New Netherland Bank at 41 West 
Thirty-Fourth street is a commercial bank 
in the truest sense of the word, conducted 
by business men on sound, efficient business 
principles, for men and women who like to 
do business in a business way. 

The New Netherland Bank’s convenient 
location and the courteous and liberal ser- 
vice which it extends to depositors are ad- 
vantages you will readily appreciate. 



Interest allowed on non-borrowing, inac- 
tive and trustee accounts. 

We want your account, and are willing 
to extend to you every facility consistent 
with good banking. 

Yours very truly, 

J. ADAMS BROWN. 

Vice-President. 

v 
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A Strong Booklet Cover. 



HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING. 

Note and Comment on Current Financial 
Publicity. 

T HIS is the lemon a small Kentucky 
National bank hands its prospective 
customers: 

“We pay no interest on deposits, but 
give you the glad hand and plenty of ice 
water.” 

Don’t do negative advertising. Tell 
about what you can offer, and maintain a 
dignified silence about what you can’t give 
your prospective depositors. 



Other ways not to do it are shown by 
the following examples: 

A small Kansas bank says: 

“The officers of this bank may not know 
much about writing ads., but they know 
how to take care of any business entrusted 
to them.” This idea may have had some 
value when it was first sprung on the con- 
fiding public, but it has gray whiskers now 
and should be retired. It is no particular 
credit to any banker not to know how to 
conduct an important branch of his busi- 
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One of the Oldest and Strongest in the 
United States 

Hartford National Bank 

58 State Street Opposite Post Office 
Established in 1792 Capital and Profits, $2,100,000.00 ' 



NINETY-EIGHT YEARS OLD 

With the beginning of the New Year this bank 
enters on its 99th year of active business life — 
There is probably not a man living today who re- 
members when it first opened its doors— but those 
doors are open now, as they have been on 
every legal banking day for almost a century, to 
welcome legitimate business in every department 
of banking— 

Tl\e 

Rank of Pittsbiirgk 

JL/rsJatioi\al JL Association w 

The Bank That Haa Grown Up With Pittsburgh. 

CAPITAL Established 1810. TOLTTS 

$2,400,000. $2,800,000 



Afire as an Advertising Point. 



ness, and certainly not a talking point to 
win popular confidence in his ability to 
handle its other departments. 

An Illinois bank makes this high-toned 
appeal: 

“WE ARE NOT HOGS 
because a hog grunts when be is satisfied. 
We are not satisfied until your name 
and account appear on our books.” 

No, this bank has no reason to be satis- 
fied, because it is paying for good news- 



paper space and is not getting its money’s 
worth. The chairman of a Western vigi- 
lance committee that had lynched a man by 
mistake apologized to the widow by say- 
ing: “Madam, the joke is on us.” That 
is the situation of this Illinois bank. It 
tries to joke in its ad. but the joke is a 
boomerang. 



The New' England National Bank of Bos- 
ton has issued an attractive novelty in the 
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Human Interest Here. 



form of a thermometer mounted on card- 
board bearing advertising matter of the 
bank. The National Commercial Bank of 
Albany, N. Y., is giving away a glass 
paper weight bearing appropriate adver- 
tising. 



The Grand Rapids National Bank of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., publishes a valuable 
little directory of Michigan banks. 



When it opened its new building recently 
a bank near New York advertised to pre- 
sent a photograph of the new building to 
each of the first ten customers to make de- 
posits on the opening morning. The offer 
attracted a good deal of attention and some 
friendly rivalry among depositors to get 
there first. This led to favorable talk about 
the bank. 

The advertisements of the Hartford Na- 
tional Bank and the Bank of Pittsburg, 
reproduced herewith, besides being excellent 
in copy, illustrate the right way to feature 
age as an asset. 



The Citizens’ National Bank of Balti- 
more, Md., got out an especially attractive 
statement folder at the first of the year. 
It was in the form of a New Year’s greet- 
ing. It showed surplus and undivided 
profits of $1,900,000, and deposits of more 
than $6,500,000. A point brought out that 
is worthy of notice is the fact that this 
institution has particularly good collection 
facilities, having over 1,200 direct cor- 
respondents in the South and Southwest 
alone. 



We frequently reproduce samples of the 
advertising of the Cleveland Trust Co., be- 



cause it is too good to overlook. The only 
way that company can keep out of these 
pages is to stop doing such splendid ad- 
vertising. The illustrations are from an in- 
teresting book entitled “A Bank For All 
People.” Other handsome new booklets of 
this company are “Wills and Distribution 
of Estates,” and another, descriptive of the 
company’s building. 



Texas banks are good advertisers, as can 
be judged from the newspaper ads. of 
several Houston banks shown herewith. 
People who have never visited Texas do not 
realize what wonderful opportunities there 
are in that vast territory from Galveston 







A Canny Emblem. 

on the Gulf coast to Amarillo in the Pan 
Handle, and from Fort Worth on the 
North to El Paso on the Mexican border. 
The Texas banks, however, are alive to the 
situation and are very active in pushing 
their business by good publicity and other- 
wise. 
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Texas Banks Are Up-to-date Advertisers. 
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Mail Your Savings 

to the Bowery Serine* Bank, New York, and get ell 
the benefits thet ere gained by the 140,000 depositors 
of this greetest of ell sevings iesthotions. Depositing 

THE BOWERY SAVIN8S BANK 

It at selb ea It is convenient. Our booklet, " Bealafieg 
by Ifeil," gives complete end detsiled iobnaatioB, 
end will be sent free if you request it. 

TIE I0WEIY SIVIIIS llll, NEW TMK 

UTABLMMIO 

Better Than a Card. 



We took occasion last month to criticize 
the New York City savings banks for their 
lifeless advertising. By way of contrast, 
this month we show some good savings ads. 
for the banking by mail departments of the 
Bow r ery Savings Bank and the Franklin 
Society for Home Building and Savings. 
Advertising evidently pays this institution 
as the business of the first ten days in 
January showed a gain of twenty-five per 
cent, in the number oi new depositors over 
the corresponding period of last year. 



The Citizens Savings and Trust Co. of 
Cleveland has just issued an attractive 
booklet in German in the interest of its 
foreign exchange department. At the 
top of each page is a design in three col- 
ors showing the American and German 
shields and the pages are decorated with 
sketches of gems of German architecture, 
'ihe foreign language speaking portion of 
every community is worth any progressive 
bank’s best efforts along the line of special 
advertising. Other good booklets by the 
advertising department of this company 
are: “A Safe Place,” advertising the safe 

deposit department, and “Lunettes, Sources 
of Wealth and the Uses of Wealth,” de- 
scribing the allegorical paintings which 
make up part of the decorative scheme of 
the company’s building. 



The First National Bank of West Eliza- 
beth, Pa., does some very good advertising 
— better than most institutions of its size. 
As there is no newspaper at West Eliza- 
beth, the bank makes use of a syndicate 
publication containing good copy for 
country banks. Among the booklets issued 
are the bank’s statement in plain language, 
an almanac, and a road map of Allegheny 
county. 



Sperry & Morgan of Hartford, Conn., 
issue a very valuable “Banker’s Maturity 
Guide and Holiday Calendar.” The 1908- 
1909 edition is especially complete and 
practicable for ready reference. 



North & Co., Bankers, Unadilla, N. Y., 
have issued a handsome desk calendar. 



The Waco State Bank of Waco, Tex., 
issues a maturity calendar. In sending it 
out it indulges in a little justifiable crow- 
ing about Waco in connection with last 
fall’s panic, as follows: 

WACO DID NOT Issue Clearing- 
House Certificates. 

WACO DID NOT Put on the Lid. 

WACO DID NOT Restrict Payments. 

WACO DID NOT Restrict Loans. 

BUT DID Business in the Regular 
Way, as it has done for thirty years. 



The 

i|Franklin 

^Society 



The Franklin Society announces the usual 
semi-annual cash Dividend at the rate of Five 
Per Cent, per annum to all savings depositors 
with accounts from $is up to $5,000. This is 
the Society’s 

38th Consecutive Dividend 

Securities: — Small first mortgages on metro- 
politan homes — non-spcculative, non- fluctuating. 
Strict Banking Department supervision. Thou- 
sands of Depositors, larae and small. 

Deposits made up to Jan. 10 earn from Jan. 
I. The Society makes it easy to do business 
through the mails. Even a dollar will do to 
start. Begin now. Or write for Booklet L 

The Franklin Society 

For Home Building and Savings. 

FOUNDED i BBS 

ij Beckman St.. Cor. Park Row, NEW YORK 
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Attractive Savings Ad. 



A count ry banker, who for obvious 
reasons doesn’t want his name and location 
published, sends us the following: 

The “Banking Publicity" department of 
your magazine is interesting, and some con- 
tributions from the country bankers, who 
believe they are on the firing line, may not 
be amiss. Possibly you will be interested 
in learning some of the things that the 
country banker is up against. 

During the past five years, at least, a 
large number of country banks have been 
trying to educate the people to deposit their 
surplus funds and savings in the banks. We 
have had some success and new accounts 
have been opened by persons, who never be- 
fore stepped inside of a bank, and some 
have admitted that they kept the gold, 
paper, or silver hidden around the house. 
In our opinion there is still a large amount 
so secreted. 

Offsetting our work is the work of a so- 
cialistic paper, w'hich circulates freely 
among workingmen. This paper classes all 
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Inside Pages of a Good Leaflet, 



bankers, and a good many others, as thieves, 
robbers, etc. These so-called Socialists, and 
it is surprising how many they number, 
keep harping at the thrifty who deposit 
their money in the banks, until when a bank 
falls, no matter how far away, they become 
scared. 

The country banker is a little closer to 
the people than the average city banker 
and he feels these things. One cannot ex- 
plain the wrhole situation in a letter, but 
the country banker, who isn’t too busy and 
who gets close to the people, can tell you 
much about it. It is possible that there 
are sections of the country where such a 
thing is not noticed. Here it is pretty bad. 
This town has a population of 700 and of 
that number 30 men are avowed Socialists, 
some really anarchists, and 50 more have 
leanings that way. In the territory adja- 
cent there are many more. 

The Mahin Advertising Co., of Chicago, 
issues a “Data Book” which is of great 
value to anybody interested in the practical 
details of advertising, especially to those 
who are now doing National advertising or 
who are contemplating it. The book con- 
tains very valuable statistical information 
and the details concerning printing, en- 



graving, advertising mediums, etc., that 
every advertiser should have at hand. The 
book is in handy pocket form and sells for 
two dollars. 

The Columbia Trust Co. of Louisville, 
Ky., issues an interesting circular advertis- 
ing its Coupon Certificate of Deposit. The 
interior pages of this circular are repro- 
duced as the idea may be of value to other 
bankers. 

The Eutaw Savings Bank of Baltimore 
publishes its 60th annual report in the form 
of a very attractive booklet, a feature of 
which is a detailed statement of the value 
of the bank’s investments. 

The New Netherland Bank of New York 
is conducting a successful Banking by Mail 
Department. We are pleased to reproduce 
several of the cuts used in a well written 
leaflet of this branch of the New Nether- 
land’s business. Following are a few 
paragraphs from the leaflet: 
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Illustrations Used by the New Netherland Bank of New York in a Banking by Mail Booklet. 



Everything that a large, perfectly 
equipped and thoroughly up-to-date bank 
can do for you is at your service here, and 
even more. 

Here you will find a thoroughly agreeable 
environment and unusual care for the com- 
fort and convenience of our customers. 

When you call you will always receive 
cordial welcome and courteous attention 
from both officers and employees,— and 
every accommodation on the very best terms 
consistent with good business methods. 

In short, in dealing with this bank you 
enjoy an unusuallv complete and satisfac- 
tory banking service. 

Write us and ask any questions you wish 
— or make a note of it today and call on us 
next time you are in New York. The bank 
is so accessible from the railroad depots 
and ferries that you will not have the 
slightest inconvenience in reaching it. 

That is the right way to do. Make your 
customers feel at home with you. 



The American National Bank of Indiana- 
polis, whose emblem is shown herewith, has 
correspondence paper made especially for 




Very Tasteful. 



it with a watermark showing the bank’s 
building. The Women’s Department of this 
institution has special note paper for the 
convenience of its patrons. 



Again, we remind our readers that these 
columns are open for the discussion of 
advertising problems. Send in suggestions. 
Submit advertising for criticism. Don’t be 
afraid of a roast. Maybe it’s coming to 
you anyway. If you don’t think so, we are 
perfectly willing to have our opinions 
challenged as we do not claim infallibility 
by any means, but are simply anxious to 
bring out the best ideas for the practical 
benefit of our readers in their work of 
business promotion by advertising. 



BIBLICAL BANKING. 

T HIS very good story is taken from 
the Indianapolis Daily “New's:” 
“The City Bank of Altona, Prus- 
sia, is the creditor to a large amount of a 
tricky tradesman in the neighboring city 
of Hamburg, and has found extreme diffi- 
culty in getting remittances from him. So 
it proceeded against him in the usual legal 
w r av. He begged for time, but the bank 
had lost patience and wrote him of its re- 
solve. By return the manager received the 
laconic telegram: 

“ ‘St. Matthew xvii, 26.’ 

“There was no Bible in the bank, and a 
clerk was sent to the nearest pastor to 
borrow 7 one. It was opened at the place 
inuicated and the manager read: 

“ ‘Lord, have patience with me and I 
will pay Thee all.’ 

“The manager was so struck with the 
message that he wired back: 

“ ‘All right, we’ll wait another month, 
but if vou do not pay then, St. Matthew 
vi, 26.’ ' 

“The verse reads: ‘Thou shalt by no 
means come out of prison till thou hast 
paid the uttermost farthing.’ ” 
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You 


may be 


too near your 


own 


business 



T HAT’S the trouble with a good many bankers'when it 
comes to handling their own advertising. 

They do not see themselves and their business as others 
see them. 

They are so immersed in the inside details of their institution’s activities that it 
is hard for them to look at things from the broader standpoint of the disinterested 
outsider. 

It is this valuable “outside” attitude of the prospective customer that the 
PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT OF THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
cau bring to your advertising problem. 

Most of those who read this advertisement probably could not afford to pay for 
the exclusive services of this Department, but you can have our counsel aud assist- 
ance at practically any time at moderate cost. 

We have planned and written advertising for some of the largest financial 
advertisers in the country, one of them a $86,000,000 bank. In accepting some of 
our work a few. days ago, the Advertising Manager of a company which spends 
many thousands of dollars annually in advertising through publications with an 
aggregate circulation of 39,241,652 every year, wrote : 

14 1 have been favorably impressed with a preliminary survey of the suggestions 
you sent, so you can go ahead and get up the rest of them, following along simila r 
lines. Your price is perfectly agreeable.” 

You ought to get in touch with us if you feel that you do not have the time and 
have not had the training necessary to prepare the most effective advertising matter 
yourself, and at the same time do not favor cut-and-dried “ stock ” advertising. It 
is more than likely that our individual service is just what you need. 

Probably a new plan and a good, strong, original series of newspaper or street 
car advertisements for savings, banking by mail, commercial deposits, trust com- 
pany business, real estate or investments would greatly increase your profits, as it 
is doing for others. We are strong on booklets, circulars and follow up letters, too. 
Write to-day for particulars of service and terms. 



Publicity Department 

BanKers Publishing Co. 

90 William Street - - New YorK 
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DEATH OF JUDGE MELLON. 



JUDGE THOMAS MELLON, who 
founded the bank of T. Mellon 
& Sons of Pittsburgh, died in that city 
on February 3, the ninety-fifth anni- 
versary of his birth. 

He was long engaged in the prac- 
tice of law and was elected a judge of 
the Court of Common Pleas. Thirty- 
eight years ago he founded the bank of 



T. Mellon & Sons, which was succeed- 
ed in July, 1902, by the Mellon Na- 
tional Bank. Judge Mellon had resided 
in Pittsburgh for seventy-four years, 
and as lawyer, jurist, business man and 
citizen he ranked among the city's fore- 
most men. He lived a long and useful 
life, filled with great achievements and 
the worthiest success. 




THE LATE JUDGE THOMAS MELLON, 
Founder of The Mellon National Bank of Pittsburgh. Pa. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANKING 



SPECIAL NOTICE. 

T HIS department is conducted in the interests of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing. From time to time articles of special value to members of the Institute' 
will appear here and it is intended to publish as much news of the various chap- 
ters as possible. It is hoped that each chapter will appoint someone whose regular duty 
it shall be to correspond with The Bankers Magazine for this purpose. 

Group and individual photographs of officers and members, photographs of chapter 
rooms, accounts of banquets, debates, chapter progress, etc., are especially desired. News 
and photographs reaching us by the 25th of the month will be in time for the following 
month’s issue. 

Gentlemen of the A. I. B., keep in touch with other chapters and the banking world 
in general through this department of The Bankers Magazine. 



A SKETCH OF THE ENERGETIC WESTERN OR- 
GANIZATION- WHAT OTHER CHAPTERS 
ARE DOING. 



R EALIZING the necessity of special 
training and a practical education 
along the line of their chosen 
profession if they were to suc- 
cessfully fill the positions as bank officers 
to which they looked forward, a number of 
ambitious Chicago bank clerks took advan- 




FRED W. ELLSWORTH, 



President Chicago Chapter. 

tage of the plan proposed by the American 
Bankers’ Association, and In the early 
spring of 1901, organized the Chicago Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Bank 
Clerks (now the American Institute of Bank- 
ing) for the purpose of “promoting the edu- 
cational and social welfare of the bank 
men of Chicago and vicinity.” 



While never content with past attain- 
ments. the fact that approximately 1000 
bank clerks are at present enrolled as mem- 
bers of this Chapter, is strong testimony to 
the success with which this purpose is being 
carried out. 



The Officers. 

During the seven years of its history the 
following men have faithfully served the 
Chapter, in the capacity of president: Fred 
I. Kent, Ralph C. Wilson. George K. Wads- 
worth. Fred A. Crandall, Edward J. Goit 
and Fred W. Ellsworth. The present of- 
ficers are: President, Fred W. Ellsworth; 

Vice-President. C. Frank Spearin; Secretary, 
Charles VV. Alison; Treasurer, Walter L. 
Clark. 

Lectures and addresses by many of our 
most eminent and successful business and 
professional men. and courses of study con- 
ducted for the chapter by the University of 
Chicago, have furnished our members un- 
excelled opportunity for improving them- 
selves in the knowledge of banking. Musi- 
cal entertainments, excursions and minstrel 
shows have furnished opportunity for fra- 
ternal and social intercourse and enjoyment. 
Athletic meets, match games and money- 
counting contests have given variety to our 
meetings and offered inducements for the 
much needed cultivation of robust health or 
physical skill and prowess. An affiliated 
debating society is training our men as 
public speakers and parliamentarians, the 
results of which are becoming apparent in 
the success of our debating teams abroad. 



Many Promotions. 

Since the organization of this chapter a 
goodly number of Institute men have been 
advanced from the ranks to official positions 
in their own or other institutions. As an 
example of the frequency of such promo- 
tions during the institute year 1906-’07, five 
of the nine officers and six of the prominent 
members of the chapter, having accepted 
official positions, became thereby ineligible 
to active membership. That they were well 
qualified to fill these positions is unques- 
tioned. But the fact remains that the In- 
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C. FRANK SPEARIN, 
Vice-President Chicago Chapter. 

stitute offered them the opportunity to dem- 
onstrate their abilities without which they 
might still be unrecognized and unappre- 
ciated. 

The official organ of the chapter, the 
"Bank Man,” now in its third year has 




CHARLES W. ALISON, 
Secretary Chicago Chapter. 



done much to stimulate a wholesome inter- 
est in the Institute’s work, among the bank 
clerks of this city and has materially aided 
in keeping -the Chicago Chapter where we 
hope it will always remain, in first place 
among the affiliated chapters throughout 
the country, both in the number of its mem- 
bers and in the enthusiastic and energetic 
manner in W'hich every new enterprise, 
working for the best interests of the coming 
bankers of Chicago is carried to a successful 
issue. 

THOS. P. KELLOGG. 



T HE inter-city debate between the 
Chicago and Indianapolis Chapters, 
held at Northwestern University Build- 
ing on Tuesday evening, February 
11th, on the Postal Savings Bank question, 
was won by the Chicago debaters, who up- 
held the affirmative side of the question: 
“Resolved, that the Government should es- 
tablish and maintain a system of Postal 
Savings Banks.” A fuller account of the 
debate will be given in the March number. 



ACTIVITIES OF MILWAUKEE 
CHAPTER. 

T HE Milwaukee Chapter is now in the 
sixth year of its existence and is able 
to report a growing Interest on the 
part of its members and officers and 
by close attention to the educational work 
as outlined by the Institute, together with 
a close watch on the adoption of such meth- 
ods as would appeal to Its members, has 
succeeded in accomplishing a great deal of 
good. 

In the past the problem of attracting a 
large attendance to the meetings seemed to 
be the most serious one and a plan of en- 
tertainment in connection with the educa- 
tional work seemed to be the only solution. 
We have, however, as time went one, come 
away somewhat from this idea, mostly 
through a realization upon the part of the 
clerk of the object of the Institute and a 
willingness to devote more of his spare 
time to this work and today we must all 
admit that it is the enthusiasm of the few, 
rather than a large attendance at the meet- 
ings that makes a chapter successful. We 
are always on the lookout for new members 
and what is still more important, the de- 
veloping and placing of new blood into the 
management, in other words the committees 
and official staff. This is accomplished by 
recognizing the increased interest which the 
member takes in the class and discussions 
at the meetings, and appointing him to a 
committeeship. The fact that the older 
members are leaving the ranks, through pro- 
motion and otherwise, makes this feature 
an important consideration for the future 
welfare of the chapter. Every succeeding 
president ought to surround himself with a 
fair percentage of new blood. Especially 
in a young organization must a presiding 
officer be mindful of passing around the 
honors as much as possible, as there are 
apt to be more discouragements in its ranks 
through lack of recognization than in an 
older body. 



Non-Resident Members. 

The influence of the chapter has been fur- 
ther increased this year by a list of about 
sixty non-resident members, who by being 
given the Bulletin and furnished with a copy 
of such practical banking lectures and 
papers as are had before the chapter and 
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given the benefit of our library which wo 
are just establishing and which will contain 
a complete file of banking forms, systems 
and appliances, will be amply repaid for in- 
vesting in a membership which we give 
them at $2.00 per year. I speak of giving 
them the lectures on practical banking sub- 
jects, knowing that works on this subject 
are limited and sometimes not up to date. 
To hear or read a lecture by a capable 
speaker and one who has had the practical 
experience, is appreciated by all bankmen. 
We have just had the third of a series of 
three lectures on “Bank Checks,” by James 
I. Ennis, a member of the Chicago Bar, 
many years with the Merchants’ Loan and 
Trust Company, and for seven years its pay- 
ing teller. Through his many years’ experi- 
ence in banking and his legal knowledge, 
Mr. Ennis is in a position to deliver his talk 
in a way that appeals to the bank men. 

Valuable Class Work. 

This chapter has successfully operated a 
class in banking and economics last year 
and in commercial law this year. Of all 
features of chapter work these classes ac- 
complish the greatest good for its members. 
Four members of last year’s class took the 
Institute examination and passed. This 
year’s class has proved more popular as re- 
gards attendance and it is hoped now that 
the ice has been broken, that at least a 
dozen will take the examination at the end 
of the present year. 

Milwaukee in connection with the chap- 
ters from Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, has entered into a Debate Con- 
ference, by which teams from the various 
cities will compete, to decide the western 
championship. Milwaukee will debate Min- 
neapolis some time in March, on the “Cen- 
tral Bank,” the winners to debate with Chi- 
cago. who recently won from Detroit. 

We are pleased to Inform our friends that 
our treasury was considerably increased re- 
cently, by the giving of two minstrel per- 
formances. While we don't Intend to be 
wasteful in the future, it will be a pleasure 




OTTO N. LUDWIG, 
President Milwaukee Chapter. 




FRANK E. BACHHUBER 
Secretary Milwaukee Chapter. 

for the officers to know that future plans 
for the chapter can be discussed without a 
continual worry as to the state of the treas- 
ury. 

OTTO N. LUDWIG, President. 



DETROIT CHAPTER IS GROWING 
FAST. 

T HERE has been a steady growth of 
membership of the Detroit Chapter, 
special interest in the Institute hav- 
ing been awakened by the convention 
held here last summer. We have at present 
226 members, an increase of nearly 40 per 
cent, in the last eight months. A live, en- 
ergetic membership committee is at work, 
with “600 members and permanent quarters” 
as its slogan. 

The educational feature of the work is 
being pushed, there being a study and dis- 
cussion of “Modern Banking Methods” by 
Albert R. Barrett, at each meeting, while a 
number of the members are taking up the 
course offered in “Practical Banking and 
Commercial Law,” by the International Cor- 
respondence Schools, of Scranton. Aside 
from these, prominent members of the bar, 
journalists, political economists, physicians 
and men in political life, and bank officials, 
are appearing at our meetings, to give us 
the results of their study and experience. 

Athletic Interests. 

Athletics are in full swing. We have 
furnished a team for the bowling league, 
which is composed of representatives of the 
various banks. The baseball team for next 
summer seems a certainty. Recently a live 
debating society has been organized, de- 
signed to develop . its members in public 
speaking and the practice of parliamentary 
procedure. In December there was pub- 
lished the first number of Vol. I, of “Detroit 
Chapter News,” an up-to-date little monthly 
publication, which comes as the official or- 
gan of the chapter. 
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Taken all In all, the prospects of Detroit 
Chapter look brighter now than they ever 
have In the past. 

At the regular monthly meeting of Detroit 
Chapter, held on January 16th, after the reg- 
ular half-hour study of “Modern Banking 
Methods” by Prof. Albert R. Barrett, which 
was led by one of our members, the princi- 
pal address of the evening was delivered by 
Mr. R. W. Smylie, Manager of the Credit De- 
partment of The People’s State Bank, who 
spoke on “Foreign Banking and Currency 
Systems.” 

Mr. Smylie has been connected with the 
banking business in Great Britain and nearly 
all of her colonies, in addition to points in 
the Far East. He spent a number of years 
with some of the largest of the Canadian 
banks, before entering upon his connection 
with The People's State Bank many years 
ago. 

History of Banking. 

In a very entertaining manner he pro- 
ceeded to give a comprehensive history of 
the business, sketching rapidly its growth 
from the Oriental Nations in the early cen- 
turies. before the Christian Era; then tra- 
cing its development in Europe, taking as 
illustrations the banks of Venice, Florence. 
St. George, Genoa, Amsterdam and the 
Goldsmiths of England, which led to a de- 
scription of the methods employed in the 
present great National institutions.— the 
Banks of England and France, and the Im- 
perial Bank of Germany. 

He described the science of banking as 
consisting largely, not in loaning money, 
but in getting it back. He devoted con- 




E. P. VANDERBURG, 
President Detroit Chapter. 



siderable time to a discussion of the cur- 
rency question, dwelling on that defect so 
noticeable in the currency of our Nation, 
viz. — its non-elasticity; emphasizing the 
fact that when the volume of currency 
needed in the West or South, for the move- 
ment of crops, is increased, instead of being 
retired when it has served its purpose, it 
finds its way to the great centres of busi- 



ness, and remains there. The next shortage 
In the volume needed produces the same ef- 
fect, with the result that the amount of 
money in circulation is ever increasing, but 
is not fulfilling the functions for which it 
was destined. 

In contrast with this he instanced the 
system in vogue among the Canadian banks. 




R. T. CUDMORE, 
Secretary Detroit Chapter. 



with their branches, whereby the needs of 
a particular section are supplied so easily, 
and w’hen the necessity for the additional 
circulation required, has passed, it finds its 
way to some other section, where it is then 
needed, or is retired. It is needless to say 
that Mr. Smylie’s address was highly in- 
structive. 

Mr. Julian G. Kirsten was elected to fill 
the vacancy on the Board of Governors, 
caused by the resignation of Mr. Charles J. 
Higgins, now Cashier on the Central State 
Bank of Jackson, Mich. 

Detroit Chapter has at last seen its way 
clear to establish permanent quarters. A 
large room in the Telegraph block, right in 
the down-town district, has been secured, 
and we are now busily engaged in procuring 
a library and having the room furnished. 
The expectation is that this is but the fore- 
runner of other more pretentious quarters, 
which will be equipped with bowling alleys, 
billiard tables and the other appurtenances 
that go to make up an attractive club house. 

R. T. CUDMORE, Secretary. 
Detroit, Feb. 1, 1908. 



200% INCREASE IN RICHMOND. 

F OLLOWING a most prosperous year of 
evangelistic efforts, during which our 
membership increased from 55 to 160 
— about 200C'r — the Richmond Chapter, 
A. I. B., has consistently devoted this sea- 
son’s activities to work along lines of sub- 
stantial benefit to its members. While we 
have no professional instructor to pilot us 
into the harbor of knowledge, the nature of 
our meetings has been such as to induce 
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Individual chapter men to cultivate the 
habit of thinking and speaking on their 
feet and, from the present outlook, we see 
no reason why we should not produce men 
qualified to compete favorably in debate 
with the better trained veterans of some of 
the larger chapters. Our program for the 
February meeting includes a debate, the 
subject being, ‘’Resolved, That it is to the 
advantage of the bankers of Richmond to 
make this a reserve city.” We have no 
doubt this feature will prove a drawing 
card. 

Our December meeting was held on the 
14th (second Friday) and the enthusiasm of 
the members present showed it to be one of 
the best, although the program w'as short. 
A paper on “Cotton as a Factor in Ameri- 
can Trade.” a copy of an address delivered 
by Mr. W. A. Law before the Philadelphia 
Chapter, was read by Mr. Keesee, of the 
Merchants* National, following which, the 
organization of the Bankers’ National Bank 
was taken up and a paid-in capital of $2,- 
000,000 was subscribed on the spot. Exer- 
cises of this nature cannot be other than 
beneficial to all present, inasmuch as they 
tend to draw on the stock of information 
of each man to the benefit of the others. 



A Chapter “Quiz.” 

Our January meeting, held on the 10th 
was devoted to a chapter “quiz” and proved 
very successful. The program committee 
had charge and through its chairman. Mr. 
Keesee, assigned questions to members w'ho 
were to give the benefit of their knowledge, 
each man of his particular subject, and be 
prepared to answer any questions asked. 
The following gentlemen were assigned ques- 

,. A ' f „ R , y t ln J?' e - A - Pe P> e ' w. M. 
Coddard and Ralph P. Neale. The ease with 
which they handled their subjects evinced 
a studious Insight Into the subjects under 
discussion. 

Mr. George E. Allen, secretary of the In- 
stitute, was with us at the meeting and 
gave us an exceedingly good talk. His re- 
marks not only lent encouragement in chap- 
ter work but demonstrated the fact that the 
recent panic and its resultant issues of na- 
tional importance would mean the upbuild- 
ing and strengthening of the Institute, in 
furnishing ample food for discussion and de- 
bate the obvious result being well trained 
bankers, better prepared to meet future 
calamities. 



Prosperous Richmond. 

In the strong light of the recent financial 
disturbances, many conditions were revealed, 
by no means to the credit of the communi- 
ties in which they existed, and showed the 
country at large to be on an unsatisfactory 
business basis, causing those sections which 
were on a sound basis and affected least to 
occupy the centre of the stage. Mr. L E 
Wakefield, in January “Bulletin,” claims 
for the Twin Cities of the Northwest the 
distinction of “having stood out as the 
brightest spot In the financial horizon of 
our country,” which we grant— partly. If 

only the relative conditions of the separate 
sections of the country are considered, then 
he may be right; but, in a proportionate 
comparison of Minneapolis with Richmond 
as regards the wealth and population of 
each, we believe the latter has made a much 
better showing. With about half the popu- 
lation and combined bank capital of Minne- 
apolis, Richmond has furnished every de- 
mand for currency without exception. The 
total amount of shipments made by the 
Clearing-House Banks from October 22d 
to December 2d was $1,971,416 and the 
amount paid over the counter for the same 
period was $3,966,040. There has been no 



hoarding of cash or withdrawal of deposits 
and the loans, reserves and deposits have 
materially Increased; general business was 
somew'hat dull, being affected solely by the 
decrease of trade with less fortunate locali- 
ties; local business lost none of its activity 
and merchants declare the Christmas season 
better than that of the preceding year. 

H. G. PROCTOR, Secretary. 




FREDERICK E. COLVILLE. 
President Chattanooga Chapter. 



CONVENTION COMMITTEES. 

The Men Who Are Working to Make 
the Providence Convention the 
Best Ever. 

T HE committees having in charge the 
arrangements for the next convention 
of the American Institute of Banking, 
to be held in Providence, R. I., in 
July. 1908, have been announced as follows: 
Educational: — Alexander Wall, Chairman, 
First National Bank, Milwaukee; James D. 
Garrett, Central Savings Bank. Baltimore; 
H. S. Andrews, Garfield National Bank, New 
York City; Blake S. Rapleo, Union National 
Bank, Cleveland; Edwin H. Green, Central 
National Bank, Kansas City. 

Membership: — G. Jeter Jones, Chairman, 
Merchants National Bank, Richmond, Va. ; 
D. W. Hakes. Jr., Springfield, Mass.; George 
A. Schulze, W r est End Bank and Trust Co., 
Cincinnati; Fred W r . Ellsworth, First Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago; R. S. Hecht, Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Co., New Orleans. 

Program: — W. McKay Stowell, Chair- 
man, Lincoln National Bank, Washington, 
D. C. ; H. How’ard Pepper, Industrial Trust 
Co., Providence; W r illlam S. Evans, care 
Rufus Waples, banker, Philadelphia; A. L. 
Roth, Second National Bank, St. Paul; W. 
A. Wilkinson, Mercantile Trust Co., St. 
Louis. 

Speakers: — W. I. Dey, Chairman, People’s 
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Bank, New York; J. C. Loomis, Aetna Na- 
tional Bank, Hartford, Conn.; J. G. Sonne- 
born, 9th National Bank, Philadelphia; 
Dean Clark, Citizens’ National Bank, Van- 
dergrift, Pa.; E. P. Vanderberg, National 
Bank of Commerce. Detroit, Mich. 

Transportation: — Geo. A. Jackson, Chair- 
man, Continental National Bank, Chicago, 
111.; R.' G. Lowe, Bank of Portsmouth, Ports- 
mouth, Va. ; H. L Willcox, National Bank 
of Commerce, Providence; A. J. Duerr, 
Bank of Buffalo. 

Hotel and Banquet: — G. A. Harrington, 
Chairman, Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co., 
Providence; M. H. Laundon, Society for 
Savings, Cleveland. 

Badge and Registration: — Allen H. New- 
ton, Chairman. Connecticut Trust and Safe 
Deposit Co., Hartford. 

Debate: — Clarence Evans, Chairman, Na- 
tional Union Bank, Baltimore; F. B. Dev- 
ereaux, National Savings and Trust Co., 
Washington, D. C. ; George B. Irrick, Ex- 
change State iBank, Stuart, Iowa; E. A. 
Fitzpatrick, Miners’ Savings Bank, Pitts- 
town. Pa. ; C. J. Shepherd, American Na- 
tional Bank Indianapolis. 

New Business: — E. S. Eggers, Chairman, 
Union National Bank, Pittsburg, Pa. ; John 
Henderson, National Bank of' Rochester, N. 
Y. ; Claude A. Philbrick, First National 
Bank, Seattle, Wash.; S. L. St. Jean. Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, St. Louis; Henry 
G. Rahn, National Exchange Bank, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Press: — C. F. Spearin, Chairman, Corn 
Exchange National Bank, Chicago, 111. 




R. G. BROCK, 

Treasurer Chattanooga Chapter. 



DEATH OF MR. STEDMAN. 



FEW men have borne the distinction 
which belonged to Mr. Stedman 
— that of banker and poet. It was, of 
course, as a poet, critic and essayist that 
he was most widely known. 




The Late E. C. STEDMAN. 



Edmund Clarence Stedman was born 
at Hartford, Ct., October 8, 1833. Af- 
ter three years’ study at Yale, he be- 
came an editor in New England and 
later was on the staffs of the New York 
“Tribune” and “World.” 

Shortly after the close of the war 
Mr. Stedman left the newspaper busi- 
ness and went into banking. His idea 
in doing this was that he might have 
more time for independent literary 
work. In 1869 he became a member of 
the Stock Exchange. He continued on 
the floor of the Exchange up to 1900, 
when he sold his seat. On the occasion 
of his retirement his broker friends 
presented to him a silver loving-cup. 

Besides his volumes of poems, he was 
the author of “Victorian Poets,” “Poets 
of America,” and edited “A Library of 
American Literature,” English and 
American anthologies, and, in conjunc- 
tion with Professor Woodberry, “The 
Works of Edgar A. Poe.” Mr. Sted- 
man also wrote a “History of the New 
York Stock Exchange.” 
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PAN-AMERICAN RAILROAD. 

13EGARDING this enterprise, the 

^ New York “Tribune” says that 
the ultimate achievement will perhaps 
be a railroad from Alaska to Patagonia, 
but at present the practical aim is one 
from the United States to Chili and 
Argentina, so that a through train 
might be run from New York to Buenos 
Ayres. The major part of such a 
system is already in existence, and the 
gaps to be filled, which are altogether 
in Central America and the northwest- 
ern states of South America, are shorter 
than most persons probably realize. At 
the south there are two lines, one from 
Buenos Ayres on the Atlantic littoral 
and one from Puerto Montt, on the Pa- 
cific, in latitude forty-two degrees south, 
extending practically unbroken north- 
ward to Cuzco, Peru, in latitude thirteen 
degrees south. At the north the sys- 
tem is complete from New York and all 
points in the United States through 
Mexico to Guatemala, and across the 
latter country from the Pacific Coast to 
the Caribbean. A short link would con- 
nect it with a line now running across 
Honduras from the Caribbean to the 
Salvador frontier and the Gulf of 
Fonseca, on the Pacific. But from Hon- 
duras to Peru there is a great gap re- 
maining to be filled, much of it in 
difficult places. 

Theodore Paschke, who was the chief 
constructor of the railroads of Guate- 
mala and Costa Rica, points out that 
to complete a railroad from the Mexican 
line to the city of Panama by the most 
direct route it would be necessary to 
build 86.7 miles in Guatemala, 166.8 
miles in Salvador, 71.7 miles in Hon- 
duras, 106.2 miles in Nicaragua, 360 
miles in Costa Rica and 334 miles in 
Panama, a total of 1,125.5 miles. The 



estimated cost varies greatly, from 
$12,386 a mile in Guatemala to $51,124 
a mile in Honduras, the average being 
$18,467 a mile and the total cost of 
the system $20,784,285. That would 
give us an unbroken route of more than 
five thousand miles from New York to 
Panama. Thence there would be 
another long and difficult gap to fill, 
through the eastern part of Panama, 
Colombia, Ecuador and Peru, where 
now only a few miles exist in short, 
scattered stretches. 



PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT ON OUR 
RELATIONS WITH LATIN 
AMERICA. 

THEREWITH is a letter from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to Dr. L. S. 
Rowe of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, who recently completed a South 
American tour: 

“I have been deeply interested in 
going over with you the results of your 
trip through South America, and the 
various plans which you have in mind 
for fostering closer intellectual rela- 
tions between the northern and the 
southern sections of the continent. I 
deem it most important that in addition 
to the friendly relations existing be- 
tween the Governments of the Ameri- 
can republics, close personal ties should 
be formed between the leaders of 
thought in these republics. Such per- 
sonal relations strongly tend to destroy 
the foolish prejudices and misconcep- 
tions that arise out of lack of knowl- 
edge of one another. In this Western 
Hemisphere, each of our republics can 
both learn and teach when brought into 
touch with her sister republics. 

“I know of no agencies better 
adapted to the accomplishment of this 
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great purpose than the universities of 
the American continent. There are 
many economic, social and industrial 
problems-— not to speak of others more 
purely scientific — that are distinctively 
American in character and continental 
in scope. Through the co-operation of 
the students and investigators of our 
different nations the accumulated ex- 
perience of this hemisphere can be 
brought to bear on these problems and 
their successful solution thereby ren- 
dered more probable. The community 
of thought and action thus aroused will 
also serve a larger patriotic purpose in 
binding together more and more closely 
all the peoples of this Western Hemis- 
phere. I heartily wish all success to 
this movement.” 



MEXICAN EXHIBITION IN 
LONDON. 

(CONSUL-GENERAL ROBERT J. 

WYNNE, of London, advises 
that, following the custom of certain 
European nations in exhibiting for 
periods at London on a grand scale 
their various commercial and industrial 
products, for the extension of trade 
with Great Britain, announcement is 
made — on Mexican authority — of a 
Mexican National Exhibition at the 
Crystal Palace, in London, from May 
to October, 1908, the plans being as 
follows: 

The exhibition will be in two di- 
visions, departmental and industrial. 
In the first will be grouped art, army, 
navy, transportation, education, for- 
estry, agriculture and fisheries, min- 
eralogy and metals, chemicals, and mis- 
cellaneous. In the second the com- 
mercial and industrial divisions will be 
arranged in two sections, one represent- 
ing manufactures and the other the 
numerous interesting home industries. 

Considerable space will be devoted 
to showing the manufacture of Mexican 
goods, and various apparatus and ap- 
pliances peculiar to Mexico will be on 
view. The weaving of straw, wool, and 
other fabrics, together with wood carv- 
ing, pottery, etc., will also occupy a 



prominent place in this division, while 
there will be a unique collection of the 
small crafts and employments, which 
are so different from artistic produc- 
tions of the same kind in European 
countries. 

Extensive space will be allotted to 
agricultural products, including the 
various kinds of food, meat, etc., which 
Mexico can supply to Great Britain, 
and peasant industries will be repre- 
sented by native workers. The shipping 
and engineering trades will also be 
represented. Working exhibits of ma- 
chinery will bring before the people of 
Great Britain the progress made by 
Mexico in the mechanical arts. 



OPENING OF THE PORT OF 
TOPOLOBAMPO. 

/L CONCESSION has just been 
applied for in the name of the 
Mexico, Kansas City and Orient Rail- 
road, to improve the natural harbor of 
Topolobampo. It is estimated that 
some $5,876,000 in gold will be spent 
upon the work. The port is to be the 
terminal of a projected railroad from 
Kansas City, Mo., through Mexico to 
the Pacific coast. Topolobampo is 
said to be one of the best natural har- 
bors of Mexico. It lies within the 
Gulf of California, but not far from 
its mouth, and is protected by the island 
of Momocahui, which it is planned to 
connect with the mainland. The ter- 
minal yard of the railroad will be estab- 
lished upon the peninsula thus formed, 
and six large wharves will be built for 
the accommodation of shipping. 

Topolobampo is so far south of 
Seattle and San Francisco that it is in a 
much more direct line from New York 
and the country east of the Mississippi 
to the Orient than the present ports of 
Pacific steamships. It has been esti- 
mated that of two men leaving the East 
at the same time to cross the United 
States, one landing at the Mexican port 
and taking the new route to Kansas 
Citj r , when it shall have been com- 
pleted, would reach New York City 
two days before the second man stepped 
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ashore at San Francisco. The proposi- 
tion to build up Topolobampo in this 
way has appealed so strongly to the 
Mexican Government that it has sub- 
sidized that portion of the new line ly- 
ing in Mexican borders at $7,000 gold 
per mile. Mexican subjects living on 
the west coast have not been in close 
touch with the rest of the country, ow- 
ing to their geographical separation, 
and the Kansas City, Mexican & Ori- 
ent is expected further to prove a factor 
in unifying the country. 

A considerable part of the railroad 
has already been built. 



GUATEMALA RAILROAD OPEN. 

'T'HE Guatemala Northern Railway 
was opened on January 19 with 
elaborate ceremonies. President Cabre- 
ra with the high officials of the govern- 
ment was present at the ceremonies, and 
an American delegation, which included 
Major Gen. George W. Davis, who 
represented the United States, was in 
attendance to do honor to a great work 
made possible by American enterprise. 

The Guatemala Northern Railway 
was the dream and despair of engineers 
and Presidents for half a generation. 
It remained for President Estrada 
Cabrera to inspire capital to carry the 
work to a successful conclusion. 

Sir William Van Horne and Minor 
C. Keith began construction more than 
three years ago, and finished the task 
that others had abandoned. 

The Guatemala Northern, from 
Puerto Barrios to Guatemala City, is 
195 miles long. The highest point is 
at La Gumbre, 5,000 feet above sea 
level, yet the maximum grade is only 
three per cent. For 135 miles the line, 
after leaving Puerto Barrios, does not 
ascend much above the level of the 
coast, but the last sixty miles are with- 
in the mountains, where some of the 
engineering feats are remarkable. 

The railway has cost the Government 
immense suras, and within the four 
years of construction of the present 
owners $5,000,000 has been spent to 



complete the thirty or forty miles left 
by previous concessionaires. 



OUR TRADE WITH LATIN 
AMERICA. 

'T'HAT our trade with the countries 
of South and Central America 
constitutes a large share of the total 
commerce of those countries, may be 
seen from the following statistics for 
the latest available year: Mexico took 
05. 9 per cent, of her imports from the 
United States and sent 68.6 per cent, 
of her exports to this country. The 
Central American States take a large 
share of their imports from the United 
States: Honduras, 63 per cent.; Nica- 
ragua, 55 per cent.; Costa Rica, 54.5 
per cent. ; Guatemala, nearly 45 per 
cent., and Salvador, 31 per cent.; while 
of their exports Honduras sent to the 
United States in the latest year for 
which figures are available 87 per cent. ; 
Nicaragua, 50 per cent.; Costa Rica, 
47 per cent.; Guatemala, 35 per cent., 
and Salvador, 22 per cent. Cuba took 
in 1906, the latest year for which 
statistics are at hand, 48.6 per cent, of 
her imports from the United States and 
sent to us 84.8 per cent, of her exports, 
chiefly, of course, sugar and tobacco. 
Brazil took 11.4 per cent, of her im- 
ports from the United States and sent 
to us 35.1 per cent, of her exports. 



ARICA-LA PAZ RAILWAY. 

/CONSUL ALFRED A. WINSLOW, 
of Valparaiso, reports that the 
Chilean Government has given the con- 
tract for the construction of the Arica- 
La Paz Railroad to a German bank and 
a German firm for the sum of £3,000,- 
000, and adds: 

“The line will extend from Arica, 
the most northern port of any conse* 
quence in Chile, to La Paz, the capital 
of Bolivia, a distance of about 335 
miles. The road is to be completed 
within four years. The Government 
is to provide the right of way and to 
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admit all material and machinery free 
that are used in the construction of the 
road. 

“It is understood that the only inter- 
est the bank has in the matter is that 
it takes the Government five per cent, 
bonds that are to be issued to pay for 
the construction of the road. This 
road is to be built in accordance with 
the treaty made with Bolivia on March 
21, 1905, when Chile took over that 
portion of Bolivia that bordered on the 
Pacific Ocean. The completion of this 
road will mean much for the northern 
part of Chile and the interior of 
Bolivia, as it opens up some very rich 
country.” 



TRANS-ISTHMIAN TRAFFIC. 

J^JORE than forty million dollars’ 
worth of merchandise origina- 
ting in United States territory crossed 
the Isthmuses of Panama and Tehuan- 
tepec in 1907, most of it being inter- 
chariged between the eastern and west- 
ern ports of the United States — includ- 
ing the Hawaiian Islands in this term. 
This total of more than forty millions 
of trans-isthmian traffic in merchan- 
dise originating under the American 
flag is more than three times as much 
as that of any earlier year. 

This sudden and large increase in 
the interchanges between Atlantic and 
Pacific ports via the narrow strip of 
land which separates those oceans is 
chiefly due to the opening, early in 
1907, of the Tehuantepec Railway, 
which connects the waters of those two 
oceans by a land haul of but 190 miles, 
its termini being Coatzacolcos on the 
Atlantic or Gulf of Mexico and Salina 
Cruz on the Pacific side. 



MEXICAN CENTRAL EARNINGS. 

'T'HE report of the earnings of the 
Mexican Central Railway for 
December and for the last six months 
of 1907 show a prosperous month and 
a decided improvement over the cor- 
responding period of 1906. 



The following tables give the com- 
parison of the gross, net and expenses 
(Mexican currency) for December and 
the last six months for 1907 as against 
the results of the corresponding periods 
of 1906: 

December 1907 190G Inc. P. Cl 

Gross ...$3,163,483 $2,562,707 $600.776 23.4 

Expenses. 2.218.840 1,691.310 527,530 31.2 

Net ... $944,643 $871,397 $73,246 8.0 

Six months: 

Gross . ..$18,416,451 $14,347,574 $4,068.877 28.3 
Expenses. 13,230,539 1 0,336.43 7 2,844,102 2 7.3 

Net ... $5,186,912 $3,961,137 $1,224.775 30.9 

The December gross increased $600,- 
776, or 23.* per cent., over December, 
1906; and the gross for six months of 
1907 increased $*,068,877, or 28.3 per 
cent, over the corresponding period of 
1906. The December net increased 
$73,2*6, or eight per cent, over the 
total for the same month of 1906; 
while for the six months the net in- 
crease was $1,221,775, or 30.9 per cent, 
over 1906. 



BANK REFORMS IN MEXICO. 

TMPORTAXT reforms in the bank 
issues of the country are under 
consideration by a number of the 
wealthiest and most influential bankers 
and financiers of Mexico. The proposed 
changes will remove a number of in- 
conveniences. 

One of the reforms proposed is the 
establishment of uniformity of bases 
for the issue of paper currency at the 
twenty banks of issue throughout the 
country, whereby the various notes will 
be of uniform dimensions, quality of 
paper, color and manner of engraving. 
It is also said that an arrangement may 
be made by which the redemption of 
these bills will become the obligation of 
all banks at par, and that all the banks 
of issue in the republic will be held 
proportionately responsible for the 
issue of every bank having its own cur- 
rency. 

Such a measure would facilitate 
transactions, lessen counterfeiting, 
avoid discounts and give uniform value 
to all paper money issued in Mexico. 
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A bill from Yucatan, for example, 
might be easily counterfeited and passed 
in Sonora now because of its strange- 
ness in Sonora. 



TROPICAL AND SUB-TROPICAL 
AMERICA. 

'T' HIS is the title of a new periodical 
devoted — as its name implies — 
to the countries of Latin America. It 
is of about the standard magazine size, 
handsomely printed and illustrated and 
ably edited by G. M. L. Brown. 

Among the contents of the first num- 
ber are: “America’s Mediterranean,” 

by Frederick A. Ober; “Tropical Agri- 
culture,” by Louis J. Matos; “The Op- 
portunity in Latin America,” John Bar- 
rett, Director International Bureau of 
American Republics; “Popular Miscon- 
ceptions of South America,” Seymour 
Dunbar. There are also a number of 
interesting departments. “Tropical and 



Sub-Tropical America” will greatly aid 
in the spread of information concern- 
ing the Latin-American countries. 



PROPOSED BOLIVIAN LOAN. 

ECENTLY a bill was submitted to 
the National Congress of Bolivia 
wherein it is proposed to authorize the 
Executive of the Republic to negotiate 
a loan of $ 2 , 500,000 gold for the con- 
struction of sewers and sanitation of 
the departmental capitals of the nation. 
It is provided that the amount of the 
loan shall be distributed as follows: 
$ 320,000 for the city of Sucre, $ 480 ,- 
000 for La Paz, $ 440,000 for Cocham- 
bamba, $ 240,000 for Oruro, $ 240,000 
for Potosi, $ 200,000 for Tarija, $ 240 ,- 
000 for Santa Cruz, $1 60,000 for Trini- 
dad and Riberalta, and $ 80,000 to cover 
the costs of surveys, plans, and esti- 
mates of the respective works.* 



GENERAL NOTES. 



-Consul-General A. L. M. Gottschalk 
makes the following: report from Mexico 
City on a large lumber enterprise: 

A prominent American has purchased 
near Mexico City 17,940 square yards of 
land, which Is to be devoted to the estab- 
lishment of lumber yards, larger than any 
now in the Republic. It is proposed by the 
company that has been organized to keep 
in stock large quantities of native Mexican 
lumber, the proposed buildings to be suffi- 
cient to accommodate 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 
feet of lumber and to compete as much as 
possible with foreign Importers. The com- 
pany controls large tracts of timber in the 
northwestern part of the Republic and has 
already entered into arrangements for rates 
and tariffs to New York, Liverpool, and 
Havre. They will probably export through 
the port of Tampico, which is rapidly be- 
coming one of the great export outlets of 
the Republic. 

—A new Lamport & Holt steamer, the 
Verdi, has been put into service between 
New York and South American ports. In 
constructing the new steamer special at- 
tention was given to the first-class passen- 
ger accommodation, which is arranged amid- 
ships on the upper shelter bridge and 
promenade decks. There are upward of 
fifty large and well appointed staterooms 



arranged along the sides of the vessel de- 
signed to give the maximum of comfort in 
a hot climate. 
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— It is estimated that the area of first- 
class timber land in Mexico comprises from 
20.000,000 to 25,000,000 acres. 



— Cartagena, Colombia, has a shoe factory 
equipped with American machinery and sup- 
plied with American-made patterns. 



— Chili will entertain the Fourth Pan- 
American Scientific Congress at Santiago, 
beginning on December 1 next. 

— Plans are being made for electrifying 
the suburban railway lines of Rio de Janeiro. 

— The annual report of the Interoceanic 
Railroad, issued a short time ago, states 
that steps are about to be taken to con- 
vert the line from narrow to standard 
gauge. The road runs between Mexico City 
and Vera Cruz. It is a part of the Govern- 
ment merger system. An enormous amount 
of construction work will be required in 
widening the gauge of the track. 

— Mexico has recently doubled the duty 
on imported sugar. 

—The Mogyana Railway Company of Sao 
Paulo has just constructed in its shops the 
first locomotive which has been built in 
Brazil. 

—Sanitation is at present a much dis- 
cussed question in Mexico, and the problem 
of its pfoper enforcement is gradually being 
solved by the principal municipalities. New 
sanitary laws of strict import have been 
passed, forcing upon housebuilders the pur- 
chase of sanitary appliances of all kinds. 

— A law has been sanctioned authorizing 
the governor of the State of Amazonas, 
Brazil, to contract with whoever shall offer 
the best terms for a service of steamers on 
the river Javary, up to the mouth of the 
Bathan, or other navigable point. The 
contract is to be for five years. 

— Exports of American stoves and ranges 
and their parts into Mexico in the fiscal 
year 1907 amounted to $114,580, and for 
1906 to $111,728. 

— The finance committee of the chamber 
of the State of Sao Paulo has prepared the 
budget project for 1908. Revenue is esti- 
mated at more than $20,000,000 gold, in- 
cluding the surtax on coffee. The project 
maintains subsidies laid down in previous 
budgets and authorizes the building of a 
new palace for the governor, new' law 
courts, new post-office, and new’ prison, for 
which bonds will be issued. A credit of 
$233,000 is to be opened for the propaganda 
of coffee abroad. The budget also creates 
Government fiscals to be appointed to all 
educational establishments receiving state 
aid, and raises from seven to ten per cent, 
the tax on lotteries. 

— Mexico furnished a market for Ameri- 
can woodenware to the extent of $23,090 in 
1905, $60,756 in 1906, and $21,622 in 1907. 



— In 1907 Paraguay exported over 2,000 
kilos (kilo=2.2046 pounds) of rubber. Sev- 
eral varieties of rubber trees are native to 
the country. 

— Consul-General Snyder of BUenos Aires 
again calls attention to the need of direct 
regular steamship communication between 
our Atlantic ports and the River Plata. 



DATES OF THE DESERT TRANS- 
PLANTED TO CALIFORNIA. 

I NVESTIGATIONS by the Southern 
Pacific Company have gone far enough 
to show' that the date palm can be 
grow'n successfully in California soil. At 
the Government’s experimental farm near 
Mecca, in the Colorado Desert, several 
acres have been set out, and the trees arc 
thriving. They have not reached the full 
bearing stage, but several branches have 
produced as high as tw’enty pounds each 
already. Mr. Fee, passenger traffic mana- 
ger of the Southern Pacific, has received 
samples of both the soft and dried dates 
produced at these farms, and pronounces 
them of excellent quality. 

The successful growing of the date tree 
of the desert in California is almost as 
great a triumph as the successful introduc- 
tion in the past few years of the Smyrna 
fig. Some packing and shipping of both 
the soft and dry dates may be done this 
year. Ultimately it is expected that the 
date will form an important addition to 
California’s fruit product. So confident of 
commercial success are those who have been 
watching the date experiments, that con- 
siderable planting has been done by private 
growers. 

The region selected for the experiment is 
the Coachella Valley, w r est of Salton and 
north of the Imperial /alley. There is 
no reason, experts say, why it should not be 
covered with thriving date plantations that 
will produce the larger part of the fruit, 
all of which is now imported. 



A BIASED OPINION. 



44T THINK,” Mr. Rockefeller is re- 
X ported to have said recently, “that 
Roosevelt made a grave mistake. If 
he knew abuses existed and wanted to cor- 
rect them, he could have gone about it with- 
out causing all this agitation and feeling 
of distrust.” 

Convicted offenders always will insist that 
the prosecuting attorney is a rude and 
meddlesome fellow. 
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WAYS AND WOES OF THE HOARDERS OF MONEY. 



A S soon as people begin drawing 
their deposits from the banks, 
ingenious schemes are developed for 
the concealing of the cash from 
thieves. So long as the money was 
in the bank, drawing interest, the 
average depositor felt relieved of the 
responsibility of caring for the money, 
knowing that the bank protected it. 
Then comes a scare, and together with 
the rest of the uncontrollable depos- 
itors, the individual takes his turn in 
the line to get his money. He imag- 
ines that he will lose it if he does not 
do this. He pays a high price for a 
position in the long line. He gets to 
the paying teller’s window and draws 
out his cash. He feels a keen delight 
for a little time. He has succeeded in 
saving his money. He feels it jingle 
in his pocket. It may not be more than 
one hundred dollars, or it may be more 
than ten thousand dollars. Anyway, 
his troubles now begin. He cannot very 
well place the money in any other bank, 
as he has lost confidence in banks in 
general for the time being. He cannot 
carry it with him, because that would 
be taking too much risk. If he invests 
it in business, he feels quite sure that 
the business will fail. If he puts the 
responsibility upon a friend, the chances 
are that he will worry for fear that the 
friend may lose the money or perhaps 
get away with it completely. He thinks 
of burying the treasure in the cellar, 
but then he remembers reading how rob- 
bers dig into the soil of cellars in 
search of hidden treasure. He cannot 
take part in social affairs, because he 
cannot carry his load of responsibility 
with him. He worries through the day, 
and at night he begins to wish he did 
not have so much gold to concern him. 
Often he resorts to the burying process. 
Recent events in the financial world, 
causing persons to withdraw their mon- 
ey from banks, saving institutions and 
trust companies, have caused the class 
of burglars who make a specialty of 
s 



seeking hidden gold to become active 
once more. I have conversed with in- 
terested parties and have learned some 
facts concerning the concealing and 
finding of hidden treasure. A thrifty 
farmer, who had placed his savings in 
a bank for many years, drew out his 
cash during the recent scare. He re- 
mained guard over the chest of money 
for several days, not daring to leave the 
house. He suspected every person, and 
kept his gun in readiness for an expect- 
ed attack. Finally, he concluded to bury 
the money. He sought out an old well 
near the farm buildings and pumped out 
the water. Then he made a secondary 
tunnel leading along the line b (Figure 
1). Here he hid the cash-box. Then 
he walled up the place and laid a cement 
water-tight bottom at the neck of the 
subway, as shown. 




Then to fool the robbers (for he 
really expected robbers to come), he 
placed an old trunk on the cement base 
and ran the water back into the well. 
The well proper is marked a. This is 
related to illustrate the trouble and 
worry of the farmer when he has cash 
to look out for. It is not known wheth- 
er the robbers ever visited his farm or 
not. 

Another story is related by a trav- 
elling friend of mine of a flour mer- 
chant who had lost faith in the bank 
which had cashed his checks and cared 
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for his banking account for years. I 
am informed that there had been sev- 
eral times when the bank had carried 
the flour merchant along by paying ad- 
vances on checks when there was no 
fund. But the flour merchant forgot 
all that kind treatment, and with- 
drew his money in the recent panic. 
He placed the money in a small tin box, 
which he hid in the flour barrel as at c 
(Figure 2). Then he concealed the 




barrel with the mass of other flour bar- 
rels, specially marking the treasure bar- 
rel and placing it where it would be 
safe. But one day a customer wanted 
several barrels of flour, and in his 
greed to reap rich profits the merchant 
let the barrel containing the cash go. 
As soon as he discovered the error, he 
notified the buyer, who had, in the 
meantime, sold the lot of flour, which 
in turn was resold. Weeks of anxiety 
passed. Barrels of flour were traced, 
bought back and opened, but without 
success. Finally, an honest candy- 
maker located the box, and reported it 
The flour merchant lost two hundred 
dollars as a result of his distrust of 
banks besides losing much time and suf- 
fering many annoyances. Everyone he 
knew gave him the laugh. He has put 
his money back into the bank. 

Even the graveyard is sometimes vis- 
ited for the purpose of hiding money 
boxes. In one instance an imitation 
grave was made and the box of cash 
was placed in it, as shown in Figure 3. 
It is related that this money was not 
disturbed by thieves, but that the town 
authorities created trouble for the pro- 
moter of the plan for digging a grave, 



erecting a tombstone and otherwise 
breaking the laws. Once again the 
banks gained a patron. 




Upon another occasion a false bot- 
tom was placed in a coffin and some 
money was hidden in little boxes placed 
therein as shown at d (Figure 4). 




One man went to the trouble of con- 
structing a hiding chamber in the low- 
er part of a chimney at the works 
where he was employed. As he was in 
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charge of the fire- room, he could keep 
his eye on things. But he forgot that 
the stacks were cleaned at times. He 
happened to be away when the chim- 
ney cleaners appeared. They found 
the chest, and turned it over to the 
owner of the plant. The chest was re- 
turned to the man to whom it belonged, 
and he was told to keep his cash in a 
safer place. It is stated that he then 
put it back in the bank from which he 
had withdrawn it during the scare. 

Another man thought his money 
would not be safe unless he could sit 
on it most of the time. Hence he had 
a secret drawer made as shown at f 
(Figure 6). It did not take long for 




the members of the household to dis- 
cover why the old man sat in the chair 
so much. So they pried open the 
drawer and removed the money box. 
The old man was given a scare, and then 
his money was returned. Then he 
placed it back in the bank. 

TRAVELLER. 



FOR A CURRENCY COMMISSION.' 

li/f R. LOVERING of Massachusetts 
has introduced a bill in the 
House of Representatives to create a 
currency commission to frame a suitable 
measure for diminishing the intensity 
of financial crises. The commission is 



to be composed of six Representatives 
and six other persons, the latter to be 
appointed by the President. 

The duty of this commission is de- 
scribed to be to investigate carefully 
the cause of the recent financial crisis 
and the relation of the banking and cur- 
rency system thereto, and to make 
recommendations to Congress for such 
changes in the existing banking system 
as may in their opinion be desirable to 
meet the varying needs of the seasons 
and of all sections of the country, in 
such manner that interest rates to com- 
mercial borrowers may be kept reason- 
ably uniform, that labor may be stead- 
ily employed and that commerce may be 
enlarged. 

The commission may also recommend 
such changes as they may find desirable 
and within the constitutional power of 
Congress in regard to the banking in- 
stitutions of the states and in the laws 
governing the distribution of public 
funds. 

The bill provides further that the 
commission shall give hearings, if 
deemed necessary, and shall have the 
power to send for persons and papers, 
and shall report to the President not 
later than January 1, 1909, the report 
to be transmitted to Congress with such 
recommendations as he may deem 
proper. The civilian members shall 
be paid a salary of $750 per month, 
and all members of the commission may 
receive a per diem allowance for trav- 
elling and other expenses. 

Mr. Lovering says his bill has the 
approval of Speaker Cannon, Senator 
Aldrich and Secretary Cortelyou. 



CURRENCY SYSTEM CONDEMNED. 



T N his recent annual report, Clark 
*“* Williams, Superintendent of the 
New York State Banking Department, 
says : 

“The rigid, inflexible and inadequate 
currency system which the laws impose 
rendered it impossible for the banks to 
supply the currency demand, and a 
general resort throughout the country 
to currency substitutes ensued.’ * 
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LOUISVILLE DURING THE FLURRY, 



Editor Bankers * Magazine : 

Sir: In behalf of the banks of 

Louisville, I thank you very much for 
your courtesy in requesting the publi- 
cation in your February number of a 
brief article stating how Louisville 




JOHN H. LEATHERS, 

Cashier Louisville National Banking Co. 
(Chair’n Louisville Clearing-House Association.) 



passed through the strain caused by the 
recent financial disturbance. 

That we did pass so creditably through 
this serious trouble which swept over 
our country is, of course, highly grati- 
fying to ourselves. That we were able 
to go through it as well as we did and 
far better, we think, than most cities 
of our importance, may be attributed to 
three important things: 

1st. — When the trouble commenced 
it found our banks, both state and na- 
tional, in a sound and healthy condi- 
tion. with ample reserves and going 
along as usual as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

2nd. — The faith and confidence of our 
people and our correspondents in us. 



There was no panic among the people, 
no runs on any of our banks or a sem- 
blance of a run or trouble of any char- 
acter whatever, and this was true all 
through the crisis. 

3rd. — The moderate and optimistic 
tone of our local press, which greatly 
aided in the preservation of confidence. 

These three factors made the situa- 
tion here comfortable and the feeling 
confident, and this enabled us to place 
less restrictions on business than other 
cities around us found it necessary to 
adopt. We placed no restriction on 
currency being paid out over our 
counters for pay-rolls and the personal 
checks of our depositors. Their own 
good sense and judgment helped us to 
make this demand as light as possible, 
they only calling for and drawing what 




OSCAR FENLEY, 

President National Bank of Kentucky, 



their most urgent necessities demanded, 
and in no case have we heard of any de- 
positor who had currency to deposit 
withholding it,- as might be his usual 
custom. 
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As a matter of precaution and pro- 
tection, following other cities, our 
clearing-house authorized the issuance 
of clearing-house certificates to be used 
among the banks for the settlement of 
their daily balances. Every bank in 
the clearing-house, whether it needed 
the certificates or not, took out the same 
amount and at the same time. In all, 
the supervision committee issued $2,- 
.'*00.000 of such certificates. These cer- 
tificates we issued on October 28, to be 
retired, unless by further action of the 
clearing-house, in ninety days from that 
time, which made them mature on Jan- 
uary 28. It is pleasing to state that by 




LOGAN C. MURRAY, 

President American NationaJ Bank. 
<Pres. Louisville Clearing-House Association.) 



January 28 every certificate had been 
retired. • 

Louisville passed through this trou- 
ble without the necessity on the part of 
the clearing-house or any bank issuing 
small certificates or cashiers’ checks or 
other devices as a substitute for money. 
And, in this respect at least, we found 
that we were entitled to no little credit 
for not having to resort to a plan 
which many other larger and more im- 
portant cities found it necessary to 
adopt. 




H. C. RODES. 

President Citizens’ National Bank. 



When we were cut off from our usual 
sources of currency supply and curren- 
cy had to be brought into our city at a 
high premium, we were then forced to 
discontinue shipments of currency our- 
selves to our correspondents except in 
very limited amounts and in some cases 




COL. J. D. POWERS. 

President American Bankers’ Association. 
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L. O. COX. 

President Union National Bank. 



charging them what it cost us to obtain 
it. But we sent a good deal of free 
currency to our correspondents, and, as 
before stated, we placed no restrictions 
on currency payments to our local de- 
positors. 

Normal conditions again prevail with 
us. Our banks are all in fine shape and 




ISHAM BRIDGES, 

Manager Louisville Clearing-House Association. 



all of them with their reserve above the 
requirement of the law. We naturally 
expect a lighter business for some 
months to come and, growing out of a 
less volume of trade, depression in busi- 
ness to follow this financial storm. But 
this is a great country, and the “great 
common people,” Mr. Lincoln used to 
delight to speak of, the farmers not- 
ably, at least through the West and 
South, are less in debt and are in bet- 
ter financial condition than they have 
been at any time since the Civil War. 
With another good crop this year at 
fair prices the financial panic of the 
latter part of 1 £>07 will only be a mem- 
ory. John H. Leathers. 

Louisville, Ky., Jan. 25, 1908. 



NATIONAL BANKS CANNOT 
GUARANTEE DEPOSITS. 



B. BIDGELY, Comptroller of 
T V * the Currency, recently for- 
warded a letter to Gov. Hoch of Kan- 
sas regarding the right of national 
banks in a state to mutually guarantee 
the deposits in other banks. In his let- 
ter the Comptroller says: 



“I find that there seems to be some 
confusion as to the position taken by 
this office in regard to the right of a 
national bank to participate in the 
guarantee of deposits in other banks, on 
the plan provided for in the law re- 
cently passed for the State of Okla- 
homa. 

“The principle has been well settled 
by judicial decisions that a national 
bank has no power to guarantee the ob- 
ligations of a third party, except in 
connection with the sale or transfer of 
its own property. The courts have held 
in substance that a national bank can- 
not guarantee the payment of any obli- 
gation by a third party. The excep- 
tion to the rule is that when a national 
bank actually owns promissory notes or 
other obligations, it may sell such 
promissory notes and may become an 
indorser thereon, thus guaranteeing 
payment by the makers of the notes.” 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & COMPANY. 

A Banking House With an Honored Name in the Financial World— Now 
New York ^Representatives of Baring Brothers & Company, Ltd. 

/^\NE of the early copies of the Bos- clusters so much of interest in Boston’s 
ton city directory, issued about early days. Although the present firm 
1825 , contained the names of half a of Kidder, Peabody & Company has 
dozen bankers, among whom was John been in existence forty-three years — in 




HENRY P. KIDDER 

Head of the House of Kidder, Peabody & Company from its foundation 
in 1865 until his death in 1886. 



E. Thayer who was the forerunner of 
the present firm of Kidder, Peabody & 
Company. The site of Mr. Thayer’s 
business activities was the old Union 
Building, about whose historic walls 



itself a long life as banking houses go 
— the house really goes back nearly a 
century, for the affairs of the two firms 
have been so interwoven as to be prac- 
tically one. 
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banking HOUSE OF KIDDER, PEABODY & COMPANY. 

This classic building, completed and occupied early in 1905, stands on the Devonshire Street 
site, opposite the Post-Office, so long occupied by the firm. 



It is hardly necessary to say here that 
the firm of Kidder, Peabody & Com- 
pany has been associated with import- 
ant financial movements for many 
years, for no firm is better known to 
the financial interests of the country 
and none lias a more honored name in 
the business world. 

It was in 1821 that John E. Thayer 
came to Boston for the purpose of es- 



tablishing a banking house. Needless 
to say. State street and the nearby thor- 
oughfares were not lined with bank- 
ing houses then, as they are to-day. 
There were but half a dozen bankers in 
the city, but these were amply ample 
to care for the limited financial opera- 
tions of that day. 

Mr. Thayer’s business grew and 
prospered, however, and in 1838 his 
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MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF BARING BROTHERS Sc COMPANY. 

Sir Francis Baring, founder of the House, Charles Baring, and Mr. Wall, of Hope Sc Co., Amsterdam. 



brother, Nathaniel Thayer, was admit- head of the house of Kidder, Peabody 
ted to a partnership under the name of & Company, came to Boston in ]817 ; 
John E. Thayer & Brother. and at the age of twenty-four entered 

Henry P. Kidder, until his death the eqjplov of J. E. Thayer & Broth- 




MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE OF BARING BROTHERS Sc COMPANY. 

Lord Ashburton, who married Elizabeth Baring, daughter of Sir Francis: Colonel Barre. M.P., 
and Lord Shelburne, Prime Minister of England -about 1800. 
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ALEXANDER BARING 
Lord Ashburton, head of Baring Brothers, 1848. 



William B. O. Peabody, one of the 
prominent Unitarian clergymen of his 
day. He was educated in the Spring- 
field schools and was a clerk in the 
Chicopee Bank before coming to Bos- 
ton, at the age of seventeen, to become 
a clerk for J. E. Thayer & Brother. 
He advanced steadily until, when in 
1865 the new firm was formed, he was 
one of the partners. Almost to the time 
of his death at the advanced age of 
seventy-five he was at his desk every 
morning, but he had turned the active 
management of the business over to the 
younger members of the firm. 

Mr. Webster was born in Canton in 
1841 and came to the office as book- 
keeper in 1865, when the new firm was 
organized, closing up the books of the 
old firm and opening those of the new. 
He was given an interest in the firm in 
1870 and in 1886 became a full part- 
ner. 

Mr. Frank E. Peabody is a native 
of Boston, where he was born in 1856. 
He commenced work in the office in 
1875 and became a partner in 1886. 



er. Eleven years later he was admit- 
ted to partnership in the firm. 

Mr. Kidder was one of Boston’s pub- 
lic-spirited citizens, philanthropic and 
interested in all good works. He was 
a man of fine tastes and was one of the 
most active factors in the establishment 
of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

On the death of John E. Thayer in 
1857, Nathaniel Thayer became the 
head of the house, and after conduct- 
ing the business for eight years he 
turned it over in 1865 to the newly or- 
ganized firm of Kidder, Peabody & 
Company, the members of which at that 
time were Mr. Kidder and Messrs. 
Francis H. and Oliver W. Peabody, the 
latter of whom died in 1896. 

The firm ran along without change 
until 1886, when Frank G. Webster and 
Frank E. Peabody were admitted to 
partnership, followed by Robert Win- 
sor in 1894, and William Endicott, Jr., 
and Frank W. Remick in 1905. 

Francis H. Peabody, the head of the 
firm until his death in 1905, was born 
in Springfield in 1831, the son of Rev. 




EDWARD CHARLES BARING 
Lord Revelatoke, head of Baring Brothers & 
Company in 1887. 
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Robert Winsor, the third member of When the transportation problem 
the firm, although one of the younger confronted the people of Boston, Mr. 
bankers of Boston, having been born Winsor, assisted by powerful friends, 
in 1858, is easily one of the most prom- succeeded in obtaining the charter of 
inent, and has been, probably, identified the Boston Elevated Railway Company, 
in a business way with more important and after having it amended by the 




FRANCIS H. PEABODY, 

Head of the House of Kidder, Peabody & Co. from 1886 until his death in 1965. 



financial undertakings than any other Legislature so that it was a workable 
man of his years in New England. For proposition, succeeded in constructing 
a long time his position in the house of the present Boston Elevated Railway, 
Kidder, Peabody & Company has been which has proved to be so successful, 
one of great responsibility, and upon Mr. Winsor was one of the most active 
his shoulders has fallen most of the de- of those who built the road and is en- 
tail and management of the concern’s titled to much of the credit which has 
many important transactions. followed its construction. 
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INTERIOR OF BANKING HOUSE OF KIDDER, PEABODY & COMPANY. 

A view from the front entrance showing main office and mezzanine floor. The partners’ 
desks are at the right in the rear. 



His part in the reorganization of the 
Boston Gas situation required ability 
of the highest order, and that Mr. Win- 
sor did his part with fairness toward 
every interest, not excluding the pub- 
lic, is now generally recognized. It is 
not, perhaps, too much to sav that the 
reorganization of the Boston Gas prop- 
erties and allied concerns is one of the 
most important which has been under- 
taken by Mr. Winsor, and one, the true 
benefits of which now they /ire more 
completely understood, have the full 
measure of appreciation on the part of 
the public which they deserve. 

Mr. Winsor is not a talking man, and 
interviews with him in the press are no- 
ticeable for their infrequency, but he 
is a worker and a hard one. 

Kidder, Peabody & Company’s con- 
nection with the house of Baring has 
added greatly to the strength and pres- 
tige of the firm at home and abroad. 
An account with the Barings was opened 



in November, 1878, and their account 
has been held exclusively by Kidder, 
Peabody & Company since January 1, 
18S6. A New York office was opened 
in 1872, but was discontinued in 1891, 
when George C. Magoun, Thomas Bar- 
ing, George F. Crane and Herbert L. 
Griggs formed the firm of Baring, Ma- 
goun & Company and opened an office 
as New York correspondents of the 
Barings. This firm later became Bar- 
ing & Company, and on the return to 
England recently of Mr. Hugo Baring 
the partnership was discontinued and 
Kidder, Peabody & Company again 
opened a New York office at 56 Wall 
street. 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. will be rep- 
resented in New York by William L. 
Benedict, for many years associated 
with the firm in Boston, and bv George 
1). Hallock and Albert L. Mason, for- 
merly of Baring & Company. 

A notable building is the beautiful 
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new banking house which was complet- 
ed in 1905 by the firm on the site so 
long occupied on Devonshire street, op- 
posite the Post Office. It is considered 
one of the finest and most commodious 
banking houses in the country. When 
the firm removed from the Union Build- 
ing in 1882, the rear property, now oc- 
cupied, was purchased, and for many 
years entrance was had through the ad- 
joining building. No. 113 Devonshire 
street. When the opportunity present- 



fifty feet and rises two and one-half 
stories, the upper story being a mon- 
itor twenty-five feet high surmounting 
a glass floor. 

Almost the entire front of the build- 
ing is plate glass, one section of the 
ground floor and another for the bal- 
cony floor, set five or six feet back from 
the street, in order to permit of a front 
entrance to the basement. The lower 
section of the glass screen is covered 
with a heavy grille work of bronze, and 




Another View of the Banking House Showing Foreign Correspondence Department. 



ed itself of purchasing the Devonshire 
street frontage, the firm secured the 
property and erected the new building, 
which provides nearly double the space 
formerly occupied. 

The exterior architecture of the 
building is of the Roman composite or- 
der, and its most striking feature is the 
two massive fluted pillars of limestone 
that rise forty-one feet above the side- 
walk. Two immense piers of the same 
material flank them on the outside, and 
the ornamental work surmounting the 
whole, including the capitals and the 
handsome sculptured cornice, is in keep- 
ing with the general scheme of the front. 

The building has a frontage of about 



bronze railings also protect the base- 
ment passage. 

In the interior of the new part, in 
front, are the delivery and bond cages. 
On the left, as one enters, are a taste- 
fully furnished ladies' room, a consulta- 
tion room, and the cashier's department, 
in the order named. The right hand, 
or northerly side, is devoted to the tele- 
graph and telephone department and 
the desks of various clerks. 

In the new and the old part of the 
main floor there are about 5,600 square 
feet of floor space. The counters and 
other woodwork are of solid mahogany, 
giving a very rich and warm effect to 
the whole interior. 
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A balcony floor runs around the four 
sides of the building and is lighted by 
a large central skylight, which in itself 
forms part of the third or monitor floor. 
Part of the balcony floor itself is of 
glass. Across the entire front of the 
third floor is a commodious and well-ap- 
pointed directors* room. No facility 




OLIVER W. PEABODY. 

The Third Member of the Original House of 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., Who Died in 18%. 



for the prompt and careful transaction 
of business has been overlooked. 

Kidder, Peabody & Company have 
always made a specialty of investment 
securities and undoubtedly carry on 
their books the names of more small 
investors than any other banking house 
in New England, and it is doubtful if 
the list is equalled by any banking house 
in the United States. Many banking 



houses which do a large business, while 
accepting small investment orders, do 
not care for that kind of business, pre- 
ferring speculative accounts carried on 
margin where commissions are larger 
and more frequent. Kidder, Peabody 
& Company, however, have always en- 
couraged the small investment business. 
It may be mentioned that no stocks are 
carried on margin by this house. 



A COMMERCIAL CLEARING- 
HOUSE. 

A PLAN for a “Commercial Clear- 
^ ^ ing-House’* through which busi- 
ness firms may settle their debts and 
collect their bills among themselves 
without recourse to the banks was 
launched at the recent meeting of the 
Chicago Credit Men's Association. The 
proposal received the approval of the 
representatives of 350 large business 
houses, and a committee was appointed 
to make an investigation with a view to 
devising ways and means to put the 
plan into operation. 

The proposal is to adapt the bankers* 
clearing-house system to the needs of 
mercantile affairs, the large mercan- 
tile houses to effect their debtor and 
creditor settlements directly among 
themselves by the exchange of cancelled 
checks, in a manner similar to the set- 
tlements made by banks, without the 
necessity for the exchange of money. 



WE ARE MAKING PROGRESS. 

T* T. HON. JAMES BRYCE, the 
British Ambassador, and one of 
the closest students of our institutions, in 
an address before the New York State 
Bar Association on January 24, said: 
“Never, I think, since the close of the 
Civil War has there been among the 
best citizens of the United States so 
active a public spirit, so warm and per- 
vasive a desire to make progress in re- 
moving all such evils as legislation can 
touch. Never were the best men, both 
in your legislatures and in the highest 
executive posts, more sure of sympathy 
and support in their labors for the com- 
mon weal.** 
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NEW YORK CITY BANKS IN THE RECENT PANIC 



r I "'HERE has been more or less criti- 
cism of the course taken by the 
banks of New York city in the recent 
panic. This criticism appears to be 
based upon a lack of familiarity with 
the facts. The following, taken from 
a report made to the United States Sen- 
ate by the Secretary of the Treasury 
will do much to set the matter in its 
true light: 

“The justification for taking vigor- 
ous action to arrest panic is found in 
the remarkable figures of the disappear- 
ance of currency during the period of 
about six weeks from the suspension of 
the Knickerbocker Trust Company on 
October 22 until confidence was partial- 
ly restored early in December. The 
amount of currency which disappeared 
from sight during this period, as near- 
ly as can be ascertained from the na- 
tional bank reports and other sources 
of information, was about $296,000,000, 
as follows: 



New York city, in spite of heavy de- 
mands upon them, were able by the aid 
of New York to maintain an amount of 
cash actually larger by a small amount 
on December 3 than they held at the 
date of the previous report to the -Comp- 
troller on August 22, when conditions 
were still relatively tranquil. The na- 
tional banks of New York city not only 
met the demand for currency until 
their reserves- were reduced $ 54 , 103 ,- 
600 below the legal limit, but in addi- 
tion they imported and distributed $ 95 ,- 
000,000 in gold, and distributed also, 
in order to meet the demands of their 
depositors and banking correspondents, 
all of the money of the Government de- 
posited with them. The result was that 
of the $296,000,000 currency absorbed 
throughout the country, $ 218 , 275,304 
was provided by the banks of New 
York city. The amount thus disposed 
of by New York banks and trust com- 
panies is shown in the following table: 



Cash Absorbed in United States 
During the Panic. 



Reduction in cash In national 
banks, August 22 to December 3 $40,838,786 
Net imports of gold, November 1 

to December 31 106,403,770 

Increase in public deposits, Aug- 
ust 22 to December 3 79,834,6S9 

Increase in bank circulation, 

August 22 to December 3 49,866,524 

Decrease In cash In State banks 
and trust companies of New 
York city, August 22 to De- 
cember 19 19,191,700 

Total $296,125,469 



“Of this great absorption of curren- 
cy, amounting substantially to one- tenth 
of the entire estimated money in cir- 
culation in the United States, more than 
two-thirds of the burden fell upon New 
York. This was almost inevitable from 
the fact that New York is the financial 
distributing center of the country. The 
figures show that more than the entire 
net loss in national bank reserves fell 
upon the national banks of New York 
city. The national banks outside of 



Currency Absorbed Through New 
York Banks. 



Reduction in cash in national 
banks, August 22 to December 3 $41,692,312 
Net imports of gold, November 1 

to December 31 94,095,481 

Increase in public deposits, Aug- 
ust 22 to December 3 47.576.356 

Increase in bank note circulation, 

August 22 to December 3 15,719,455 

Reduction of cash in State banks 
and trust companies, August 22 
to December 19 19,191,700 



Total $218,275,304 



“It is possible to account in a meas- 
ure for the distribution of this enor- 
mous sum through {he country and 
through individuals. The communica- 
tion from the chairman of the New 
York Clearing-House Committee ap- 
pended to this report shows that the 
shipments of currency by New York 
Clearing-House banks, chiefly national 
banks, to the interior, from October 19 
to December 7 , were $106,921,700. Re- 
ceipts of currency during this period by 
New York banks were only $ 24 , 043 ,- 
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800, while gross shipments were $130.- 
965,000. 

“Of the total amount absorbed 
through New York banks there 
remains to be accounted for about 
$111,000,000. It is known that 
About $8,000,000 in cash was paid 
to depositors by one large trust 
company which suspended payments, 
and about $31,000,000 by another 
trust company which was able to 
meet an unprecedented run without sus- 
pension. These are only examples of 
the withdrawals made in somewhat less 
proportion from other trust companies. 

“It is not possible to follow the 
movements of actual currency by the 
movements in deposits, because it is not 
the custom in this country to separate 
actual deposits of currency and checks 
from transfers to the deposit account 
of amounts advanced in loans. A large 
part of the shrinkage in deposits in New 
York trust companies was due to the 
contraction of loans. 

“But even with these qualifications, 
the changes in deposits illustrate the 
intensity of the pressure on the trust 
companies, which reduced their depos- 
its subject to check, between August 22 
and December 19, bv the sum of $267,- 
875.936. On the other hand, there was 
an increase in national bank deposits 
from August 22 to December 3, of 
$53,280,936, representing the transfer 
of loan and deposit accounts from trust 
companies to national banks. The net 
decrease in deposits of the two classes 
of institutions shown by these figures 
is $21 1,595,000. This amount fully ac- 
counts for the disappearance of curren- 
cy, by hoarding and otherwise, even 
when allowance is made for merely 
bookkeeping items involving the reduc- 
tion of loans and a corresponding re- 
duction of deposits/* 



WORK OF THE AMERICAN 
BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

T HE Advisory Committee of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association met re- 
cently at the association offices, Han- 
over Bank Building, New York. 



Of the members of the committee, there 
were present Col. J. D. Powers, Louisville, 
Ky., president of the association; Lewis 
E. Pierson, New York city, chairman 
of the executive council; John L 
Hamilton of Illinois; F. O. Watts, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; M. E. Ailes, Washington, D. 
C.; C. H. Hollister, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
and the secretary of the association, Fred. 
E. Farnsworth. Also by special invitation, 
George M. Reynolds of Chicago, first vice- 
president; and A. A. Crane of Minneapolis, 
Minn., treasurer of the association. 

The general work of the association since 
its last meeting in September, was thorough- 
ly gone over, and the work of Chairman 
Pierson and Secretary Farnsworth ap- 
proved. 

A number of new propositions were out- 
lined which would be of benefit to the 
association and its members. These were 
referred, with favorable recommendations, 
to the Executive Council at its next meet- 
ing which will be held about May 1. 

The committee decided on the publication 
of a new cipher code, and authority was 
given for a thorough revision of the old 
code. It has developed that the members 
of the association are using the code quite 
extensively, and the supply of the old code 
being exhausted, a new one is necessary as 
well as desirable. 

It was announced to the committee that 
the Clearing-House Section, through its 
president, August Blum, of Chicago, in- 
structed the secretary to go ahead with 
the proposed numbering of drafts, giving 
clearing-house number and assigning u 
number for cities. 

Various special committees were ap- 
pointed by the advisory committee. Among 
others, one on voucher-checks. Another 
committee was also appointed for the pur- 
pose of submitting a few changes in th*‘ 
constitution. Many of these committee.* 
will report to the executive council meeting 
in May. 

The matter of the consolidation of tho 
various offices of the sections and institute, 
bringing same into the building occupied by 
the main association, with offices adjoining 
the association offices, was referred to the 
council. 

A resolution was passed authorizing the 
secretary, in line with his suggestion, to 
form a library devoted to banking and fi- 
nance, which will at all times be available 
to those seeking information on these im- 
portant measures. 

The first meeting of the committee w^as 
successful in every particular and w r as an 
evidence of the increasing interest in the 
work of the association along its various 
lines. 
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mm FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
| AND THEIR EQUIPMENT 



ASSISTANT CASHIER NATIONAL BANK OF CUBA. 

'T'HE National Bank of Cuba, with ant Cashier Henry C. Niese has been 
A fourteen branches throughout chosen manager of the office here, 
that island, has entered a new field Mr. Niese is well and favorably 
with the establishment of an agency in known in New York, having at one time 
New York. held an important position in the bank- 




copyright, 1908, by Pirie MacDonald, 

Photographer of Men, N. Y. 

HENRY C. NIESE, 

Assistant Cashier, National Bank of Cuba. 



Because of his wide experience and 
thorough knowledge of banking meth- 
ods used in different countries. Assist- 



ing and export firm of G. Amsinck & 
Co., before his connection with the Na- 
tional Bank of Cuba. 
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His early education and business 
training were received in Germany, but 
in the last fifteen years Mr. Niese has 
traveled extensively in Mexico, Central 
and South America. 

These were not pleasure trips alto- 
gether, for most of his valuable experi- 
ence was gained from work in the Span- 
ish-American countries. Outside of 



English, he speaks fluently Spanish, 
French and German, and this command 
of languages enables him to be of 
great assistance to the customers of his 
bank. 

He is thoroughly conversant with all 
the details of banking as conducted in 
Cuba and is always glad to consult with 
anyone in his office at 1 Wall street. 



REDISCOUNTED NOTES. 



JUST FOR CHANGE. 

T T'S nice to have some small money, 
**■ just for a change. — Philadelphia 
Bulletin . 



GET RICH QUICK. 

\/I OST people would be willing to 
work for their money if it were 
not such a slow process. — Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald. 

WE DON’T GET OUR MONEY 
BACK. 

/"\UR girls who marry foreign noble- 
men generally come back, but 
their money never does. — Washington 
Herald . 



NEW FORM OF JOINT ACCOUNT. 

ARKE — You keep a joint bank ac- 
A count with your wife, don't you? 

Lane — I deposit the money, and she 
draws it out. — Harper’s Weekly. 



HOARDING DISCOURAGED. 

1^ NICKER — -Hoarders are not pub- 
lie-spirited. 

Mrs. Knicker — Certainly not; I shall 
get some new gowns immediately. — 
New York Sun. 



JOY OF THE RECEIVER. 

UTTOW we have changed since the 
old days!" 

"What do you mean?" 

"Why, to-day it isn't half so blessed 
to give as it is to be a receiver." — Life. 



DETECTIVE DISCOVERED ONE 
THING. 

HURCH — Did that detective yon 
engaged discover anything? 
Gotham — Yes; that I had money. — 
Yonkers Statesman. 



WHERE TO PUT MONEY. 

ft*DUT your money in a piano," ad- 

*** vertises a music house. 

That's all right if you can get nego- 
tiable notes out of it. Be still, Fido? 
— Chicago Journal. 

CAPITAL AND LABOR CON- 
TRASTED. 

ET me illustrate the difference 
between capital and labor," 
said the rich uncle to the impecunious 
nephew. "Suppose I give you five hur- 
dred dollars — " 

"That's capital," replied the nephew, 
extending his hand for the money. — 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 

HE PUT THE MOTTO ON HIS 
COINS. 

'T'HE counterfeiter faced the court. 

A "Your Honor," he said, "it is 
true that I made a few coins, but con- 
science impelled me to do so." 

"State your meaning clearly," said 
the court. 

"I had been shocked by the absence 
of the motto," continued the prisoner; 
"you will observe that it appears on 
every coin of my manufacture." — Phil- 
adelphia Ledger. 
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\\T E try to be as modest as we can, but we receive such kind, appreciative 
* * comments from our readers sometimes that we think it does no harm to 
repeat them occasionally. 

Perhaps reading these expressions will make some of our other readers appre- 
ciate more fully just how good a publication The Bankers Magazine is. 

Here's one, for instance: 



Sellersville, Pa., Jan. 10, 1908. 
Dear Bankers Magazine : 

Unpardonable delay in remitting 
hot due to currency stringency : but 
stringency in time to read. We have to 
study the papers, local and metropoli- 
tan; and country bankers after putting 
in a ten hour day, (don’t let the labor 
unions find that out), feel like 
resting after ten p. m. But the last 
number was too good, can’t break off, 
no use trying. The least one can read 
a month in the Bankers Magazine is 
well worth the price. To get awake this 
month I started out on the Book Review. 
I don’t agree with him, by a “jug full,” 
but it is good reading and gets one 
awake to read the invaluable Decisions, 
and the host of other good stand-bys. 

Respectfully, 

(Signed) W. F. Day, Cashier . 

Sellersville National Bank. 

Mr. Fred W. Demmick, secretary to 
the president of the National Bank of 
the Republic, Boston, Mass., says that 
he “devours” the Magazine every 
month and thinks that it is the finest 
publication of the kind in the world. 
He values the “Banking and Commer- 
cial Law” Department particularly. 

Mr. O. M. Jefferds, assistant cashier 



of the Seaboard National Bank of New 
York, says: “There are a number of 
financial publications that come to us 
here at the bank. I glance at them 
here, but the Bankers Magazine I 
take home to read and enjoy at my 
leisure.” 

Mr. H. C. Witmer of Los Angeles, 
Cal., in writing to get a missing number 
of the magazine, says that he has it, 
bound, for the past twenty-four years. 

Dr. Channing Rudd of “The Wall 
Street Journal” says: “I am greatly in- 
terested in the splendid work which you 
are carrying on in your “Banking 
Publicity” Department. I believe that 
the subject of financial advertising has 
a ver) r large future before it and that 
we should profit by the experience of 
the past and present in formulating a 
basis for future work.” 

A bank clerk in Little Falls, N. Y., 
said that he had seen the Bankers 
Magazine come into his bank for two 
years and yet made no attempt to learn 
what it contained. Happening to pick 
it up one day he became absorbed in 
it and read for hours. Now he is going 
through back numbers in the attempt to 
make up for what he has lost in all 
these months. He says: “Every man 
who has entered the banking business 
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as his life work should make the ac- 
quaintance of the Bankers Magazine / 1 

In this connection we want to call 
attention to another new Department 
in the magazine — that in the interests 
of the American Institute of Banking. 
This organization though comparatively 
young, is one of the most efficient asso- 
ciations of its kind in the business 
world. The educational work of the 
Institute is very important and makes 
the organization a training school for 
the coming bankers and financiers of 
the country. We propose to make this 
department of interest not only to the 
members of the American Institute of 
Banking, but to the entire banking com- 
munity. We want the members of the 
various Chapters to regard this new de- 
partment as peculiarly theirs to com- 
mand. We trust that the Bankers 
Magazine will continue to be a help 
and an inspiration to the young bank- 
ers of to-day as it has been to several 
generations which have gone before. 

On the other hand, we feel certain 
that all of our readers will be helped 
and inspired by reading the bright and 
interesting accounts of the doings of 
the energetic young men in the various 
Chapters as they are recounted from 
time to time in the pages of this new de- 
partment. 

As we have said before, it is the pur- 
pose of the publishers and editorial 
staff of the Bankers Magazine to go 
on steadily improving the magazine, 
not only keeping it where it has always 
been — at the head of the procession — 
but making it increasingly interesting, 
practical and authoritative until it 
comes to be universally regarded as the 
one absolutely indispensable magazine 
for bankers and those interested in 
financial affairs. 

With this object in view, we desire 



the suggestions and co-operation of our 
friends and readers. One very practical 
way for you individually to help the 
good work along is to recommend the 
Bankers Magazine to those of your 
banking friends who do not know how 
really helpful it is. 



NEW YORK A CHILLY PLACE. 

A CCORDING to W. E. Curtis, a cor- 
respondent of the Chicago “Record- 
Herald,” New York is a heartless 
place. Every Western man who has come 
Uere will tell you that the atmosphere is 
different from that to which they have been 
accustomed. There is less bonhomie in 
business circles. Every man of large affairs 
is looking out for himself and seldom per- 
mits friendship to get mixed up in his 
business relations. The devil is allowed to 
catch the hindmost here without interfer- 
ence from those who are the head of the 
procession, while in Chicago, St. Louis and 
elsewhere the stronger always helps the 
weaker. 

DEPOSIT INSURANCE. 

O N January 18 Senator Waggener in- 
troduced into the Kansas Senate u 
bank depositors’ guarantee law. 

The bill provides for the organization of 
a deposit insurance company with a capital 
not less than $1,000,000 to insure depositors 
of any bank or trust company against loss. 
No bank or trust company may subscribe 
for stock in the insurance company in ex- 
cess of ten per cent, of the bank’s capital. 
The insurance company must not per- 
manently invest any of its funds outside of 
Kansas. It has the power to examine any 
insured bank at any time. 



PROSPERITY COMING. 

T HAT picturesque financier John W. 
Gates discerns signs of returning 
prosperity. In a recent interview, he 

said: 

“When the American people start in to 
wear their old clothes, it does not take 
long to bring business back to normal.” 



CALL THE NEXT WITNESS. 

I T costs more to keep a permanent re- 
ceiver than it does to keep a harem. 
Anybody who has had experience in 
these matters will indorse this statement. — 
Mark Twain. 
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New York, Feb. 3, 1908. 

1^’ONFiY Is Flowing Back into 
its former channels and interest 
rates have declined both at New York 
and other money centres here and 
abroad. The scarcity of money is dis- 
appearing, but confidence has been so 
badly shaken that its restoration must 
be of slow growth. 

The aftermath of the panic has 
brought more bank suspensions. Four 
New York banks closed their doors last 
month, the Bank of North America on 
January 20, the New Amsterdam Na- 
tional Bank and the Mechanics and 



severity of the strain upon the banks 
during the recent trouble may be in- 
ferred from a comparison of the issues 
of these relief certificates at different 
periods. The annexed table shows the 
issues in former years and the approxi- 
mate issue in 1907. 

The accumulation of money in the 
banks is now proceeding very rapidly 
and there is strong indication that the 
New York Clearing-House banks will 
in no remote time be carrying a larger 
surplus reserve than piled upon them 
in 1893 and 1894 • and finally exceeded 
$111,000,000. It is now ten weeks 



New York Clearing House Certificates. 





When I*aued. 


1 

i When Cancelled. 

| . 


Total I**uc. 


Maximum Imie. 


1907 


Oct. 26 


♦Tan. 28 


« 

$100,000,0(0 


$84,000,000 


1898 


June 21 


Nov. 1 


41,490.000 


38,28( ,000 


1890 


Nov. 12 


Feb. 7 


16,645,000 


15,*05,0C0 


1884 


May 15 


June 6 


24 915/V0 


21,885,000 


1873 


Sept. 22 


Jan. 14 


I 28.505,000 


22,410,(00 


1884 


Feb. 29 


June 13 


17,728,000 


16,418,000 


1868 


Sept. 15 


Feb. 1 


11,171.000 , 


9,608,000 


1861 


Sept. 18 


April 28 : 


22.585.000 


21.960.000 


1860 


Nov. 28 


Mar. U 


7,375,000 


1 6.860,000 



* 5, 520,000 certificates taken out by failed banks still outstanding. 



Traders’ Bank on January 29, and the 
Oriental Bank on January 31. The 
Hamilton Bank, which closed during 
the panic, was reopened on January 20. 

With the closing of the four banks 
named, the retirement of all the clear- 
ing-house certificates issued to the New 
York banks has practically been com- 
pleted. The total amount authorized, 
it is reported, was $100,000,000 and the 
highest amount outstanding at any one 
time was $84,000,000. All the banks 
now in operation have retired their cer- 
tificates, while the four banks which 
failed last month are reported to have 
$5,520,000 still outstanding. The 



since the banks reported a deficit of 
$54,000,000 and this deficit has given 
place to a surplus of $40,000,000. It 
has taken only four weeks to accumu- 
late this surplus and wipe out a surplus 
of $11,000,000 which existed on Jan- 
uary 4th. 

Nearly $110,000,000 of cash has 
been gathered into the banks since the 
panic was at its height. Between 
October 19 and November 23 the cash 
reserve fell from $267,000,000 to $215,- 
000,000, a loss of $52,000,000. Since 
the latter date these reserves have risen 
to $325,000,000 an increase of about 
$110,000,000. The banks now have 
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$57,000,000 more cash than before the 
panic began. The changes in reserves 
since October 19th last are shown in 
the annexed table. 

Money has become cheaper although 
there is complaint that it is no easier to 
get while unfortunate debtors are being 
pressed to pay up. Call money in New 
York which commanded 20 per cent, 
early in the month was as low as 1^ 
per cent, late in January. 

The leading banks in Europe have 
made very important reductions in their 
rates of discount. The Bank of Eng- 
land reduced its rate three times during 
the month, on January 2d from 7 to 6 
per cent., on January 16th to 5 per 
cent., and on January 23d to 4 per 



In some particulars therefore there 
are signs of improvement, but the fact 
is not to be ignored that there has been 
a very great set-back in business gen- 
erally. The ranks of the unemployed 
have been considerably recruited and in 
many business enterprises a large re- 
duction in production has occurred. 

Railroad earnings are showing severe 
decreases in net earnings. Those rail- 
roads which a year or two ago increased 
the wages of their employes are now 
finding it difficult to pay the increase 
and keep the balance on the right side 
of their books. It is reported that 
nearly 15 per cent, of all the freight 
cars in use by the railroads are now 
idle. They number some 320,000 and 



Reserves in New York Banks. 





Reserve. 


Surplus Reserve . 


Reserve. 


Surplus Reserve. 


Oct. 19 


$267,610,500 


$11,182,650 
Def. 1.233.300 
“ 38,838,825 1 

“ 61,924,026 

“ 63,060,950 

“ 54,103,600 

“ 62,989,425 

“ 40,210,360 


|Dec. 14 


$220,615,300 

233.122.500 
242, £61,000 
250,606.900 
268,998.8*0 
295,182.600 

318.850.500 
325,152,100 


Def. $40,101,1:5 
“ 31,751, C00 

“ 20.170,360 

“ 11.609,650 

0,084.050 
22.035,475 
37/64.500 
40,526,726 


“ 26 


254,709,700 


1 “ 21 


Nov. 2 


224 '107,900 


** 28 


** 9 


219,794.000 


Jan. 4 


“ 16 


218,769,000 


« 11 


" 23 


215.851,100 


“ 18 


“ 30 


217,83!, 400 


“ 25 


Dec. 7 


222,502,600 


Feb. 1 



cent. The Bank of France reduced its 
rate from 4 to 3% per cent, and again 
to 3 per cent., while the Bank of Ger- 
many reduced the rate from 7^ to 6^ 
per cent, on January 13th, and two 
weeks later to 6 per cent. 

With the easing up of money there 
came a sharp advance in the stock mar- 
ket which however was followed by re- 
actions. A broadening inquiry for bonds 
has developed however and sales of this 
class of securities at the Stock Ex- 
change were larger than in January, 
1907, and nearly as large as in the 
same month in 1906 when they exceed- 
ed $100,000,000. 

A large bond issue is reported to be 
contemplated by New York city and a 
prominent banking-house is said to 
have arranged to take the entire issue. 
The New York Central placed $30,- 
000,000 equipment notes most of which 
were subsequently disposed of to the 
public. 



represent an investment of $320,000,- 
000. It is further estimated that the 
locomotives which would be used to 
haul these cars and which must conse- 
quently be idle also, number 15,000 and 
represent an investment of $120,000,- 
000 also. The loss of interest on this 
investment is only one phase of the dis- 
aster which confronts the railroads. 

Our foreign trade still furnishes the 
strongest evidence of the wealth and 
prosperity of the country. Exports in 
December reached a new high record 
and exceeded $207,000,000. Imports 
however fell off to $92,000,000, sug- 
gestive of a cutting down of expendi- 
tures for luxuries as a result of the 
chastening influence of hard times. It 
may also mean k reduction in the de- 
mand for raw materials by our manu- 
facturers. The balance of exports is 
nearly $115,000,000, a record-breaker. 

For the calendar year both exports 
and imports have exceeded all previous 
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records, the former reaching $1,923,- 
000,000 and the latter $1,423,000,000. 
This gives an export balance of $500,- 
000,000 an amount exceeded only three 
times. In 1898 the balance was 
$620,000,000, in 1900 $648,000,000, 
and in 1901 nearly $585,000,000. Only 
once in the last ten years has the bal- 
ance been less than $400,000,000. That 
was in 1902 when it was $391,000,000. 

The total gold imported in December 
was $44,000,000 making a total of 
$108,000,000 in the two months, No- 
vember and December. But for this 
movement there would have been a net 
loss of gold for the year. The actual 
gain in 1907 was $88,000,000 as 
against nearly $109,000,000 in 1906. 
The only other year in which as much 
gold was imported as in 1907 was 1898 
when nearly $142,000,000 of gold net 
came into the country. In the last 
twelve years the gold imported into the 
United States, in excess of exports, has 
amounted to $397,000,000. 

The condition of the iron and steel 
trade is indicated in the reports pub- 
lished last month showing the aggre- 
gate production of pig iron during 1907 
and the net earnings of the United 
States Steel Corporation in the last 
quarter of the year. The prosperity 
of the country is so intimately related 
to activity in the iron trade that any 
important changes in tjhe latter are 
bound to command widespread atten- 
tion. 

As far as production of iron is con- 
cerned the year’s aggregate of 25,781,- 
36 1 tons is a very satisfactory exhibit, 
exceeding by 474,000 tons the total for 



1906 which was by far the largest ever 
recorded in a single year. But the gain 
was all in the first half of the year and 
since July 1st there has been a steady 
and rapid decline in production, until 
at the close of the year the output was 
estimated at only about 12,000,000 tons 
a year, or about the amount produced 
during the last half of the year. 
Usually the production in the second 
half of the year is larger than in the 
first half, but 1907 furnishes one of the 
few exceptions to the rule, the output 
being 13,478,044 tons in the first half 
and 12,303,317 tons in the last half, a 
decrease of nearly 1,200,000 tons. The 
accompanying table shows the produc- 
tion of pig iron in each half year of the 
last eleven years. 

The yield in the first six months of 

1907 was the largest ever recorded in 
a single half year, but the total in the 
last six months was 421,000 tons less 
than in the corresponding period of 
1906 as well as lower than in the first 
half of that year. Still the year’s ag- 
gregate exceeds all previous years. It 
was not until 1898 that as much as 
10,000,000 tons was produced in twelve 
months. In the early “eighties” the an- 
nual output was only about 4,000,000 
tons, an amount equalled in two months 
last year. But for the extraordinary 
shutting down of blast furnaces since 
October 1st the statistics for the year 
would be very encouraging. 

On October 1st last the furnaces in 
blast had a weekly capacity of 511,397 
tons. The maximum record was 528,- 
170 tons on July 1st last. In October 
there was a reduction of nearly 20,000 



Year. 



1897 .. 

1808 .. 
1880 .. 

1900 .. 

1901 .. 

1902 .. 

1908 .. . 

1904 .. . 

1905 .. . 

1908 .. . 

1907 .. . 



Pig Iron Productions. 



I .O 

7 , 674,618 

8 , 808,574 

9 , 707,867 

8 , 178,438 

11 , 163,175 

12 . 582.860 

18 , 478,044 



8 * 203.741 

9 . 012.738 

8 ,^ 01,885 

8 . 823,595 

11 . 829,205 

12 , 724,941 

12 , 803,317 



Total, 



Tons. 

9 , 652,680 
11 , 773,934 
13 . 820,703 
18 , 789.242 
15 . 878,354 
17 , 821.307 
18 , 009,252 
16 . 497.088 
* 2 , 992,380 
25 , 307,191 
25 . 781,361 



First Six Months . 



Tons. 

4 , 403,476 

5 , 869,703 



Second Six Months. 



Tons. 

5 . 249,204 

5 , 904,231 

7 . 331,536 

6 . 146,673 
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Weekly Capacity of Furnaces in Blast 



Highest. 



Date. 



18 92 March 1 

1893 May l 

1894 Dec. 1 

1895 Nov. 1 

1896 Jan. 1 

1897 Dec. 1 

1898. ...March 1 

1899 Dec. 1 

1900. . . . Feb. 1 

1901 Dec. 1 

1902 July 1 

1903 June 1 

1904 May 1 

1905 Dec. 1 

1906 Dec. 1 

1907 July 1 



Tons. 



193,902 
181.551 
108,762 
217,306 
207.481 
226,024 
234 430 
296,959 
290.010 
317.358 
343,250 
888,178 
368,244 
475,814 
513.860 
528,170 



Lowest. j December 31. 



Date. 




Tons. 


Tons. 


Sept. 1 




151.648 


173,068 


Oct. 1 




73, #95 


99,087 


June 1 




62,517 


168,414 


May 1 




156.554 


207,481 


Oct. 1 




112,782 


159,720 


Jan. 1 




159.720 


226,608 


Aug. 1 




200,777 


243.516 


March l 




228,195 1 


294.186 


Nov. 1 




207,381 


> 243.254 


Jan. 1 




243,254 


| 291,992 


Jan. 1 




291,992 


346,073 


Dec. 1 




244,156 


185,636 


Jan. 1 




186.636 | 


1 377,879 


Jan. 1 




877,879 1 


463,073 


Sept. 1 




441,426 j 


607.397 


Dec. 1 




347,872 


282,652 



I 



Note : Prior to 1900 the figures include charcoal, and since, only coke iron. 



tons per week; in November of 144,000 
tons and in December of 115,000 tons, 
leaving the weekly output at only 232,- 
652 tons on January 1st. This is the 
lowest record made in seven years ex- 
cepting only January 1st, 1904, when 
the output was 185,636 tons. In the 
panic period of 1903 the reduction in 
output was only about 203,000 tons, 
from 388,178 tons on June 1st, 1903 
to 185,636 tons on January 1st, 1904, 
a period of seven months. In 1907 
the production fell from 528,170 on 
July 1st to $232,652 tons on January 
1st following, a reduction of 295,000 
tons in six months. 

Turning now to the report of the 
United States Steel Corporation just 



issued, it will be of interest to note the 
changes recorded in the net earnings of 
that great corporation. Herewith is 
given a statement of the net earnings of 
the company for each month and quar- 
ter since its organization in 1901. 

The earnings in December were only 
about $5,000,000 the smallest for any 
month in the company’s career except- 
ing the four months from November 1, 
1903, to March 1 , 1904. It is a notable 
fact that in the first month of the quar- 
ter the earnings were the largest ever 
reported. From $17,000,000 in Octo- 
ber the earnings fell to $5,000,000 in 
December. Such a phenominal decline 
in earnings suggests how difficult a task 
the founders of this great business eor- 



Net Earnings of United States Steel Corporation. 





1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


190L. 


1905. 


1906. 


1S07. 






$8,901,010 

7,678,583) 

10.136,858 

12,320,760 


$7,425,775 

7,730,301 

9,912,571 


$2,868,213 

4,540,673 


$6,810,847 


$11,850,875 


$12,838,703 






0,629.463 

9,585,586 

9,037,925 


10,958,275 


12,145.815 






0,036,340 


13,819,840 


14,137.974 


April 


$7,350,744 


10,905,204 


0,863,833 


12,581,902 


14.600,888 


Mav 


0,012,349 


13,120,930! 


12,744.324 


0,256,518 


10,002,187; 


14,041,601 


10,056.832 


June 


9,394,7471 


12,220.302 


12,992,780 


0,370.374 


10,665,004 


13.501.580 


14,840,035 


July 


9,580,151 


12,041,914 


12,384,047 


0,344,771 


9,035,168 


12,242,098 


13,804,167 


August 


9,810,880 


12,972.729 


10,918,174 


0,202,957 


10,980,901 


13,158,860 


15.279,173 


September 


9,272.812 


11,930,840 


9,120,134 


6,226,204 


11,218,513 


12,718,666 


14,720,945 


October 


12,206,774 


12,652,707 


7,675,141 


7,250,204 


12,400,806 


14,984,926 


17,052.211 


November 


9,795,841 


10,680,906 


4,009.901 


7.117.418 

7,091.112 


11.827,215 


18,482.464 


10,467,253 


December 


7.758,298 


8,646,146 


8,292,140 


11.051,167 


13,277,574! 


5,034,531 







$133,308,703 $109,171,152 


$73,170.522]$119.787.668 $156,624.275' $100,984,477 


Year. 

1st quarter 1 

2d “ 




$26,715,4571 


$25,068,707 


$13,445,232 $23,025,896 


$36,634,490 $39,122,492 


$20,363,8401 


37,662,058 


36,642,308 


’ 19,490,725 30,305,116 


40,125,033 


45,503,705 


3d “ | 


28,663,843' 


36,945,489 


32,422,955 


18,773.932 


31,240,582 


38,114,024 


43.804.285 


29.759,912 


31,985.759 


15,037,182 


21.458,734 


35.278,688 


41,744,904 


32.553,995 
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poration set themselves when they un- 
dertook to put the steel industry upon 
a foundation so stable as to make it 
immune from the usual fluctuations 
which enter into business activities gen- 
erally. 

The unfilled orders of the company 
on December 31st were 4,624,553 tons, 
the smallest since September, 1905, and 
but little more than one-half of the 
amount on December 31, 1906. 

The Money Market. — The rates 
for money on call have fallen to an 
abnormally low figure. Time money is 
freely offered but lenders are very ex- 
acting regarding the character of the 
collateral offered. Commercial paper 
is in good demand and is being freely 
taken by banks. At the close of the 
month call money ruled at 1 : ^2@2 per 
cent., with the majority of loans at 2 
per cent. Banks and trust companies 
loaned at l 1 /^ per cent, as the minimum 
but the trust companies were not in the 
market with offerings. Time money on 
Stock Exchange collateral is quoted 
nominally at 3 @3% per cent, for 
thirty to ninety days, and 4^ per cent, 
for longer periods on good mixed col- 
lateral. For commercial paper the 
rates are 5^ @6 per cent, for sixty to 
ninety days’ endorsed bills receivable, 
5 Vs® 6 per cent, for first-class four to 
six months’ single names, and 6 @61/2 
per cent, for good paper having the 
same length of time to run. 

New York Banks. — The first month 
of the year witnessed an increase of 
nearly $83,000,000 in the cash re- 
serves of the New York banks of which 
$70,000,000 was in specie. Deposits 
increased $87,000,000 and loans were 



reduced $14,000,000. The deficit 
which on November 23d amounted to 
$54,000,000 and at the close of 1907 
to $20,000,000 was extinguished on 
January 11 and a surplus of $6,000,000 
was reported on that date. In the 
three weeks following this surplus was 
increased to $40,500,000. Compared 
with a year ago the deposits show an 
increase of $62,000,000 and the surplus 
reserve of $28,000,000. The banks are 
reducing their circulation, about $2,- 
000,000 being retired last month. 

Foreign Banks. — The Bank of 
England gained nearly $40,000,000 in 
gold during the month of January and 
now has $20,000,000 more than it held 
a year ago. Germany gained $8,000,- 
000 while France lost $1,000,000 and 
Russia $24,000,000. 

Foreign Exchange. — Sterling ex- 
change advanced during the month al- 
though at times the market was very 
irregular. There was little activity and 
the market was influenced by the de- 
clining rates for money. Late in the 
month there were rumors of possible 
gold exports, but there is no evidence 
of such a movement pending. 

Money Rates Abroad. — Rates for 
money abroad fell considerably last 
month. The Bank of England reduced 
its rate of discount three times, lower- 
ing it from 7 to 4 per cent. The Bank 
of France by two reductions put its 
rate down from 4 to 3 per cent., and 
the Bank of Germany also reduced its 
rate twice, which leaves it at 6 per 
cent., against 7 per cent, a month ago. 
Discounts of sixty to ninety-day bills in 
London at the close of the month were 
S 1 /* @3% per cent., against 5% @5% 



Money Rates in New York City. 





Sept. l. 


Oct. 1. 


Nov. 1. 


Dec. 1. 


Jan. 1. 


Feb. J. 




Per cent. 


Per cent. 


Percent. 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


Call loans, bankers’ balances 

Call loans, banks and trust companies 


2V4-4 
2H- 
5 — H 


T M 


6 -20 


5H-12 


8 -18 


« * 
1 1 1 


Brokers’ loans on collateral, SO to 00 days 

Brokers’ loans on collateral, 90 days to 4 


014 7 




i2 - 


months. 


6 — 1* 


0 -14 


614-7 


12-15 


10 - 


3 - 14 


Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7 months. . . 
Commercial paper, endorsed bills receivable, 


014-7 


« — H 


014-7 


: 


7 -8 


414- 


OD to 90 days 

Commercial paper, prime single names, 4 


014- 


7 - 


7 - 


l 

£ 


8 -14 


5H-0 


to 6 months 

Commercial paper, good single names, 4 to 


614- 


7 - 


7 - 


1 


8 -14 


514-0 


6 months. 


014-7 


7 - 


7 — 


8 - ! 


9 — 


0-14 
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New York City Banks — Condition at Close of Each Week. 



Dates. 


Loans. 


Specie. 


Legal 

tenders. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Circula- 

tion. 


Clearings. 


Jan. 4 . . . 

“ 11. ..i 

“ 18..., 
" 25.. .1 

Feb. 1... 


$1,132,871,800 

1,117,140.600 

1.126.677.700 

1.135.569.700 
1,133,786,100 


1192.120,900 

206,732,500 

229,027,200 

250.242,700 

258,139,600 


$58,486,000 

62,264,300 

66,155,400 

68,613,800 

67.012,500 


$1,048,465,800 

1.051.651.000 

1.098.188.500 

1.127.168.000 

1.138.501.500 


*$11,509,550 

6,084,050 

22,635.475 

37,064,500 

40,526,725 


$72,316,300 
1 72,295,300 
1 70,910,400 
70,053,300 
69,263,700 


$1,335,387,800 

1,397,075,200 

1.770,084,300 

1,548,465,900 

1,340,131,400 



* Deficit. 



Deposits and Surplus Reserve on or About the First of Each Month. 



Month. 


1906. 


1907. 


1908. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


January 

February 

March ... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


$977,651,300 

1.061.403.100 

1.029.545.000 
1.004,290,500 

1.028.683.200 

1.036.751.100 

1.049.617.000 
1.060,116,900 

1.042.057.200 

1.034.059.000 

1.015.824.100 
998,634,700 


$4,292,575 

11,127,625 

5,008,755 

5,131,270 

10.367.400 
6,816,025 

12,055,750 

18,892,475 

2.869.400 
12,540,350 

3.049,775 

1,449,126 


$981,301,100 

1,076,720,000 

1.038.431.800 

1.019.817.300 

1.108.183.300 
1,128,194,600 
1,092,1(31,700 
1,099,302,400 

1.046.655.800 
1,055,193,700 
1,051,786.900 

1.083.283.300 


$5,369,225 

12,634,100 

3,857,650 

13.131.275 
12,346,776 
12,782,450 

2.509.275 
7,473,200 
8.756,450 
5.646,675 

*88,838,826 

♦52,989,425 


$1,050,925,400 

1.138,501,500 


*$20,170,350 

40,626.725 











































Deposits reached the highest amount, $1,224,206,000, on September 17, 1904 ; loans, $1,146,168,700 on 
August 5 , 1005, and the surplus reserve $111,623,000 on Feb. 8. 1804. * Deficit. 



Non-Member Banks— New York Clearing-House. 



DATK8. 


Loans and 
Investments. 


Deposits. 


Specie. 


Legal ten- 
der and 
bank notes. 


Deposit 
with Clear- 
ing-House 
agents. 


Deposit in 
other N. Y. 
batiks. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Sept. 28 


$114,006,400 $119,298,300 


$5,120,300 


$6,541,400 


$10,890,600 


$4,586,000 


♦$2,786,276 


Oct. 5 


114,765,900 


, 120,925,800 


5,219,300 


6.371,200 


12,596,500 


4,504,200 


• 1,640,250 


“ 12 


114,766,800 1 


| 121,221.100 


5,317.300 


6,776,000 


12,621.800 


4,191,100 


* 1,499,676 


19 


110,776,700' 


! 115,632,900 


4,818.000 


6,450.100 


11,082,800 


4,262,200 


♦ 2,850.126 


“ 26 


96,875,800 


96,321,50^ 


4,043,700 


6,410,500 


9,887,800 


2,857,800 


♦ 1,880,676 



* Deficit. 



Boston Banks. 



Dates. 


Loans. 


Deposits. 


Specie. 


Leaal 

Tenders. 


Circulation. 


Clearings. 


i 


$190,056,000 

191.092.000 

188.854.000 

188.681.000 
188,066,000 


$210,022,000 

218.911.000 

216.287.000 

216.011.000 
210,320,000 


$17,187,000 
18 235,000 

19.762.000 

21.655.000 

22.438.000 


$3,268,000 
„ 3,666,000 

3.979.000 

8.422.000 

3.428.000 


$10,687,000 

10,806,000 

10.841.000 

10.778.000 

10.777.000 


$98,833,200 

146.852.400 

144.558.400 
176.542.800 
149,881,200 



Dates. 



Dec. 28. 
Jan. 4. 
•* 11 . 
18 . 
“ 25. 



Philadelphia Banks. 



Loans. 


Deposits. 


Lawful Money 
Reserve. 


Circulation . 


(hearings. 


Hill 


$231,112,000 

235.305.000 

233.865.000 

236.469.000 

234.083.000 


$48,301,000 

45.734.000 

46.514.000 

48.146.000 

50.032.000 


$18,015,000 

17.987.000 

18.111.000 

18.054.000 

18.049.000 


$96,681,600 

117,181,600 

116,822,900 

127,798.400 

113,718jeOO 
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per cent, a month ago. The open mar- 
ket rate at Paris was 2% per cent., 
against 4 (& 4*4 per cent, a month ago, 
and at Berlin and Frankfort 41 / 2 ® 4% 
per cent., against 6% per cent, a month 
ago. 



Silver. — The price of silver in Lon- 
don advanced sharply early in the 
month to 2 6%d., but subsequently be- 
came weaker and closed at 251/^d. on 
January 31. The net gain for the 
month is %d. 



Gold and Silver in the European Banks. 





| Dec. U ty07. 


| Jan. U 19o8. 


Feb. 1 % 1907. 


Gold. 


| Silver. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


England 


£32,244.973 

108,013.931 

28.739.000 
125,365,000 

45.689.000 

15.615.000 

38.146.000 
7,644,100 

8.422.000 

4.071.000 




£30,745,846 

107,637,853 

27.986.000 
120,504,000 

45.759.000 

15.649.000 

38.664.000 
7,648,300 
3.589.333 
3,910.000 




£38.608,150 

107,457,009 

29,647,010 

115,724,000 

46.183.000 

15.680.000 

36.561.000 
7,664,000 
3,687,333 
3,907, t 00 

£405,018,492 




France 

Germany 

Russia. 

Austria-Hungary 

Spain 

Italv 

Netherlands 

Nat. Belgium 

Sweden 


£37,283,543 

7.965.000 

5.112.000 

11.607.000 

35.655.000 
4,759,600 
4,979,100 

1.711.000 


£36,977,204 

7.756.000 

5.376.000 

11.675.000 

25.758.000 

4.773.800 

4.780.800 
1,794,667 


£36.358,751 

12.287.000 

5.591.000 

13.260.000 

25.894.000 

4.700.000 
4.331,500 
1.843,667 


Totals 

i 








£408,850.004 


£99,072,243 


£402,093,332 


£98,801,471 | 


£103,265,018 



Rates for Sterling at Close of Each Week. 



Week ended. 


Bankers' Sterling. 


Cable 

transfers. 


Prime 

commercial. 

Long. 


Documentary 
Sterling . 

60 days. 


60 days. Sight . 


Jan. 4 


4.8050 & 4.8075 1 4.8520 & 4.8530 
4.8140 4.8150 4.8550 Q 4.8560 

4.8250 0» 4.8260 4.8640 O 4.8650 

4.8390 & 4.8400 I 4.8710^ 4.8720 
4.8390 & 4.8400 4.8695 & 4.8706 


4.8605 & 4.8015 
4.8600 Q 4.8610 
4.8700 m 4.8710 
4.8755 & 4.8765 
4.8785 & 4.8745 


4.80 & 4.80*4 

4.8094 & 4.81 


4.79 0} 4.80% 


*• il 


4.79% m 4.80% 


“ 18 


4.82*2 a 4.82*4 
4.83% % 4.83% 
4.83*4 m 4.83% 


4.81 & 4.82% 

4.82*4 ft 4.83% 
4.82% ft 4.83% 


** 25 


Feb. 1 





Foreign Exchangb— Actual Rates on or about the First of Each Month. 

Nov. 1. 



Sterling’ Bankers— 60 days 

“ - Sight 

*• “ Cables 

M Commercial long 

** Docu’tary for paym’t. . . 

Farfe-Cable transfers 

M Bankers' 00 days 

M Bankers’ sight 

Swim— Bankers' sight 

Berlin— Bankers’ m days. 

M Bankers’ sight. 

Amsterdam— Bankers’ sight 

Kronors— Bankers’ sight 

Italian lire— sight. 



Oct. I. 



4 . 8194 — % 
4.869?- % 
4.80% — % 

4.8194- 2 
4.81*2— 2*4 
5.16%- 
5.31*4-2096 
5.17*6- 
5.17*4- 

Wi M 

sfca 

5.15%- 



4.79 - *4 
4.84*6- H 
4.86*6- 9? 
4.7694- 7*2 
4.77 -79 
5.17*6-16*6 
5.23*6- 22*6 
5.20 -1996 
5.21*4- 2096 
93*4- 94 
94*4- *6 
40A- 96 
201*— 96 
5.10*2- *4 



Dec. 1. 



4.81 - *4 

J S3W* 

4.79*6-80 
4.78 -81 
5.16*6- *4 
5 21 *|- *4 
5.18*6-17*6 
5.1996-1894 

at# 

40 A — *6 
26*6 — 96 
5.18*6—17*6 



Jan. I. 



4.79 - *4 
4.84*6- *4 
4.8596- *6 
4.7794- 79*4 
4.77*6- 79*4 
5.18*6—17*6 
5.23*1-22*6 
5.1996-1894 
5.21*96-20 
9396- 94 

SJfcJ* 

5J8%-20*| 



Feb. 1. 



4.83*6- 84 
4.86*6- 87 

[:|=| 

5.1 0*4- 4 
5.17*6-16*6 
9496- *6 

5.16*4- 



Bank of England Statement and London Markets. 



Circulation 

Public deposits 

Other deposits 

Government securities 

Other securities 

Reserve of notes and coin 

Coin and bullion 

Reserve to liabilities 

Bank rate of discount. 

Price of Consols (2*6 per cents.), 
Price of silver per ounce 



Oct.SU 1907. 



£29,346,000 

7,286,000 

44.853.000 

14.836.000 

84.841.000 

20.834.000 
81.727,252 

39.916 

5*4* 

82* 

27* 



NOV. S0 % 1907. 


Dec. SI. 1907. 


Jan. si. 1908. 


£27,909,000 


£29,520,000 


£28,026,000 


7,713,000 


7,552,000 


8,884,000 


43,009,000 


52,657,000 


42,099.000 


14,832,000 


15,832,000 


14,832,000 


82,704,000 


40,803,000 


25,836,000 


21,785,000 


21,473,000 


28,932,000 


32,244.973 


82,543.665 


38,508,150 


42.88% 


35.62% 


56.68% 


7* 


7t 


4% 


82% 


83% 


86% 


20%d. 


24%d. 


I5%d. 
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Monthly Range op Silver in London — 1906, 1907, 1908 



Month. 



February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 



woo. 


1907. 


| 1908. 


High 1 

1 


Low. 


High' 


Loir. 


1 Hioh 1 


Low. 


dOH I 

sort I 




32/, | 
3 2% 


3 IV* 
3D* 


26** 


25V* 


30/, ] 


29 | 


32A 


30** 






auA 


29** 


3of* 


30 






31 H 


30A 


31H» 1 


2911 , 






aiA 


29** | 


31A 


m \ 







| Month. 


1906. 


| 1907. 


| 1908. 


1 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low 


July 


30/. 


»]* 

mil 


31 tt 


81 






August 


soli 


32/. 
81 A 
30f* 1 


3D* 

3D* 

27/. 






September 

October 


319* 
32 A 


30$ 

31/. 






November 

December 


mi 
32A j 


27 if! 
26, « 


26/. 

24A 







Foreign and Domestic Coin and Bullion— Quotations in New York. 



Bid. Asked. 

Sovereigns $4.86 $4.90 

Bank of England notes 1.85 4.90 

Twenty francs 8.87 8.92 

Twenty marks 4.78 4.76 

Twenty-tlve pesetas 4.78 4.82 

Spanish doubloons 15.50 15.65 



Bid. Athed. 

Mexican doubloons 815.50 $15.66 

Mexican 20 pesos 19.50 19.65 

Ten guilders 3.95 4.00 

Mexican dollars 44 .52 

Peruvian soles 89 .44 

Chilian pesos 39 .44 



Bar silver In London on the first of this month was quoted at 25}*ti. per ounce. New York 
market for commercial silver bars, 55*4Q56%c. Fine silver (Government assay). 56**$$56?*c. The 
official price was 65^* c. 

National Bank Circulation. 





Oct. 81. 1907. 

$609,980,406 

562.727,614 

47,252,852 

10,732,990 

6,473.080 

532,543,550 

17,245,380 


Nov. SO. 1907. 


Dec. 31. 1907. 


Jan. 31. 1908. 


Total amount outstanding 

Circulation based on U. 8. bonds 

Circulation secured by lawful money 

U. 8. bonds to secure circulation ; 

Four per cents, of 1925 

Three per cents, of 1908-1918 

Two per cents, of 1930 

Panama Canal 2 per cents. 

Certificates of Indebtedness 3 per oent 

Total 


$656,218,196 

610,156,008 

46,062,188 

16.995,650 

11,347,480 

560,574.800 

19,567,880 

9,908,500 


$690,180,895 

643,459,899 

46,670,996 

18,181,600 

12,211,680 

568,628,410 

32,518,810 

14,944,500 


$695,402,762 

641,919.664 

53,483,098 

17,308.600 

12.004,720 

567,661,700 

84.517,300 

15,436,500 


$566,994,910 


$618,394,810 


$646,783,000 


$646,828,820 



The National Banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits : 4 per cents, 
of 1925, $5,430,100; 3 per cents, of 1908-1918, $5,589,500 ; 2 per cents, of 1980, $86,908,750; Panama Canal 2per 
cents. $19,191,240; District of Columbia 3.65’s, 1924, $1,324,000; Hawaiian Islands bonds, $1,992,000; 
Philippine loan, $9,038,000; state, city an.l railroad bonds, $198,540,425; Porto Kico, $780,000; certificates 
of indebtedness 3 per cent., $ ; a total of $278,694,016. 

United States Treasury Receipts and Expenditures. 



Receipts. 



Expenditures. 



Source. 

Customs 

Internal revenue 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Excess of receipts 

•Excess of expenditures. 



January , Since 

1908. July 1.1907. 
$23,271,606 1179,240.993 
19,744,889 152,145,649 

6,418,788 35,461,269 



$49,495,282 $866,847,911 
*$9,382,375 *$18,685,680 



Source. 

Civil and mis 

War 

Navy 

Indians 

Pensions 

Public works 

Interest 

Total 



January , Since 

1908. July 1.1907 
$15,426,279 $86,182,821 

8,881.649 64,319,713 

9,030,603 67,664,811 

509,526 8,300.486 

12,385.305 87,795,396 

9,343.557 57,377,008 

8,290,837 13,948.357 



$58,817,657 $385,533,591 



National Bank Circulation. — 

There was an increase in the amount of 
bank notes outstanding in January of 
$5,271,000 but a decrease in notes se- 
cured by Government bonds of $1,500,- 
000. The banks are beginning to re- 
tire their circulation, more thann $9r 
000,000 of lawful money being depos- 
ited for this purpose in January. The 
amount of bonds deposited to secure 
circulation is about the same as that of 
a month ago. The securities deposited 



to secure public deposits were reduced 

$ 17 , 000 , 000 . 

Government Revenues and Dis- 
BUR8MENTS. — The receipts of the Gov- 
ernment continue to run behind the ex- 
penditures, the deficit in January 
amounting to $9,382,375. This makes 
a deficit of $18,685,000 for the first 
seven months of the current fiscal year 
ns compared with a surplus of $32,- 
461,000 for the corresponding period 
of last year. The receipts since July 1 
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United States Public Debt. 



Nov. 1 % 190 7. 


Dec . U 1907. 


Jan. 1, 1908. 


Feb. 1 % 1908. 


Interest-bearing debt : 1 

Consols of 1980, 2 per cent. 1 $646*850,150 

Loan of 1985, 4 per cent 118,489,900 

Loan of 1908-1918, 3 per cent 63,946,460 

Panama Canal Loan of 1916, 2 percent 30,W)0,0U0 


$646,250,150 
118,489,900 1 
63,945,460 
30,000.000 1 
10,917,CC0 


$6452350,150 

118,489,900 

68,945,460 

54,088.040 

15,436.500 


$616,250,150 

118,489,900 

63,945,400 

64,031,080 

15,436,500 




Total interest-bearing debt $868,685,610 

Debt on which interest has ceased 6,980,955 

Debt bearing no interest: 

Legal tender and old demand notes 846,784,298 

National bank note redemption acct 47,239,836 

Fractional currency 6,863,649 


$869,603,010 I 
6,228,015 

846,784,298 

45,601,979 

6,863,349 


$898,210,050 

6,580,385 

846,784,298 

46,162.658 

6,868,484 


$898,758,990 

5,107.206 

846,734.298 

51,597,010 

6,863.484 


Total non-interest bearing debt $400,837,184 

Total interest and non-interest debt 1,266,453,649 

Certificates and notes offset by cash in the 
Treasury: 

Gold certificates. < 748,687,869 

Silver certificates 471,527,000 

Treasury notes of 1890 5,613,000 


$399,199,827 

1,275,030,852 

747,218,869 

471.687.000 

5,546,000 


$399,760,386 

1,303,550,821 

767,006,869 

471,416,000 

5,470,000 


$405,194,742 

1,309,055,088 

810,2)5,869 

464,704,000 

5,400,000 


Total certificates and notes $1,226,777,869 

Aggregate debt 2,492,231,518 

Case In the Treasury : 

Total cash assets 1,728,283,122 

Demand liabilities 1,341,056,103 


$1,224,451,869 

2,499,482,721 

1,730.059.038 
1,829,508,024 j 


$1,243,900,869 

2,547,451,690 

1,770,680,663 

1,360,160,672 


$1,280,319,869 

2,589,375,807 

1,814,600,028 

1.398,182,727 


Balance $387,227,01 9 

Gold reserve 150,000,000 

Net cash balance 237,227,019 


$400,551,013 

150,000.000 

250,551,013 


$419,519,990 

150,000,000 

269,519,990 


$416,417,301 

150,000,000 

266.417,201 


Total $387,227,019 

Total debt, less cash In the Treasury 879,226,630 


$400,551,013 

874,479,889 


$419,519,990 

884,030,881 


$410,417,801 

892,638,637 



* 



are $17,000,000 less than in 1907 while 
expenditures increased $34,000,000. 

United States Public Debt. — The 
aggregate debt of the United States in- 
creased $42,000,000 in January, of 
which $36,000,000 was in certificates 
and nearly $5,500,000 in national bank- 
note redemption account. The total 
cash assets increased $35,000,000 while 
the net cash balance was reduced $S,- 
000,000. The debt less cash in the 
Treasury increased $8,600,000 and on 
January 31 amounted to $892,638,000. 



In two months the net debt has in- 
creased $18,000,000. 

Foreign Trade. — The record of ex- 
ports of merchandise in December, 
1907, was a maximum one, reaching 
$207,000,000, while December imports 
were only $92,000,000, the smallest for 
December in the last six years excepting 
1903. The net balance of exports was 
nearly $115,000,000, which is a high 
record for any month. The calendar 
year 1907 gives the largest totals for 
both exports and imports, the former 



Exports and Imports of the United States. 



Month or 




Merchandise. 


Gold Balance. 


Silver Balance. 


December- 

.... . 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Balance. 


1902 


$147,992,403 


$94,356,987 


Exp., $53,635,416 
44 97,050.982 


Exp., $666,476 


Exp., $2,845,589 
44 4,436,998 


1908.................. 


174,819,56^! 


; 77,768,634 


Imp., 15,765,042 


1904 ! 


145,268,269 


1 96,560,769 


“ 48,686.500 


Exp., 10,166,643 


44 1,861,706 


1805 


199,738,520 


101,142,799 


44 98,595,721 


Imp., 1,360,349 
44 5.736,342 


44 3,508,408 


1906 


190,399,977 


134,349,760 


“ 56,050,217 


44 8,405,636 


1907 


207,179,436 


. 92,288,771 


44 114,890,665 


44 43,444,068 


44 92,033 


Twelve Months. 




1 








1902 1 


1,360,685.933 


I 969,810,870 


Exp., 391,860.063 


Imp., 8,162,720 
44 20,920,862 


Exp., 22,870,019 


1903 


1,484,753,083 


995,494,827 


44 489,268,750 


44 10,635,884 


1904 1 


1,451,318,740 


1 1.085,909,190 


44 415,409,550 


Exp., 36.408,598 


44 24,048,208 


1906 1 


1,620,900,796 


1 1,179.144,550 


44 447.846,245 


Imp., 3,498,988 


44 21,673,067 


1906 ! 


1,798,248,484 


1 1,820,501,572 
1,428,320,680 


44 477,741,862 


; 44 108,870,222 


44 16,729,250 


1907 

1 


1,923,498,434 


“ 600,171,754 


1 44 88,182,385 


44 15,618.877 
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exceeding $1,923,000,000 and the lat- 
ter $1,423,000,000, giving a net bal- 
ance of $500,000,000. Gold imports, 
net, exceeded $88,000,000, of which 
$49,000,000 were in the last two 
months. Net silver imports were less 
than $16,000,000, the smallest in a 
number of years. 

Money in Circulation in the 
United States. — The Treasury esti- 
mates of money in circulation show an 
increase in January of $15,000,000. 
There were $63,000,000 of gold certifi- 
cates issued while every other kind of 
money decreased. Gold coin decreased 
$7,000,000, silver dollars $2,000,000, 
fractional silver $4,000,000, silver cer- 
tificates $14,000,000, United States 



notes $6,000,000 and national bank 
notes $14,000,000. 

Money in the United States 
Treasury. — The total money in the 
United States Treasury increased $64,- 
000,000 in January but certificates out- 
standing increased $48,000,000, making 
the net balance show an increase of 
$16,000,000. The Treasury lost $32,- 
000,000 in gold, the net gold balance on 
February 1 being $217,000,000. 

Supply op Money in the United 
States. — The gold supply was in- 
creased $24,000,000 in January. This, 
with an increase of $5,000,000 in na- 
tional bank notes and $2,000,000 in 
fractional silver coin, made the total 
supply on February 1 $31,000,000 more 
than it was a month ago. 



Monet in Circulation in the United 8tates. 



Gold coin 

Sil ver dollars 

Subsidiary silver 

Gold certificates 

Silver certificates 

Treasury notes.' Act July 14, 1890. 

United States notes 

National bank notes 

Total 

Population of United States 

Circulation per capita 



Silver dollars 

Subsidiary silver , 

United States notes.. . 
National bank notes., 



Total 

Cfertiflcates and 



Treasury notes, 1890, j 



Net cash in Treasury i $272,408,215 



Nov. 1, 1907. 


Dec. 1, 1907. 


Jan. l, 1908. 


Feb. 1, 1908. 


$574,459,088 

88,822,959 

127,481,229 

677,296,909 

464.849.668 

5,601,926 

348,254,163 

595,123,866 


$640,577,952 

90,979,549 

182,979,612 

675,636.209 

468,963,120 

5.637,067 

344,682,957 

648,895,117 


$648,573,113 
91,812,428 
. 134,980.859 
706,612,349 
467,731,847 
5,469,056 
345,275,422 
679,084,664 


$641,496,096 

89,557,092 

130.701,055 

769,629.859 

453.413.640 

5,392,484 

339,171,665 

665,001,818 


$2,876,368,696 

86.547,000 

$38.23 


$3,008,241,588 

86,666,000 

$34.71 


$3,078,989,298 

86.784,000 

$85.48 


$3,064,362,699 

86.903.000 

$35.61 


United States Treasury. 




Nov. 1,1907. 


Dec. 1, 1907. 


Jan. 1, 1908. 


Feb. 1 , 1908. 


$915*283,759 

479,427,023 

6,661,373 

3,426,863 

14,856,600 


$921,136,767 

477,270.433 

3,221,533 

1,998.059 

7,323.079 


$955,957,820 

476,937,554 

4,650,135 

1,405,594 

11,096,231 


$987,104,459 

478.692,890 

10.816,738 

7,609.361 

30.401,444 


$1,419,655,618 


$1,410,949,871 


$1,450,046,834 


$1,514,524,892 


1,147,217,403 


1,150.126,896 


1.179.812.752 


1.228,435,488 


$272,408,215 


$260,823,475 


$2j 0,234 ,082 


$286,089,409 



Supply op Money in the United States. 





NOV. 1, 1907. 


Dec. I, 1907. 


| Jan. 1,1908. 


1 Feb. 1. 1908. 

| 


Gold coin and bullion 

Silver dollars 

Subsidiary silver 

United States notes. 

National bank notes 1 


$1,489,742,845 

568.249,982 

134,122,602 

346,681,016 

609,980,466 


$1,561,714,719 
568,249,982 
136.201,145 
346,681,016 
656.218.196 ! 


91,604.530,493 

568,249,982 

189,630,994 

346,681,016 

690,180,895 


$1,628,600,556 
, 568,249,982 

141,517,798 
346,681,016 
695,406,762 


Total 


$3,148,776,911 


$8,269,065,058 


$8,849,223,380 


| $3,880,452,108 
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NEW YORK CITY. 

— Returns from the annual bank meetings 
held all over the country last month, show 
very few radical changes in the official 
boards, and in a majority of the elections, 
the entire corps of officers were retained. 

— J. M. Bowers and Anthony N. Brady, 
directors of the Corn Exchange Bank have 
retired, thereby reducing the number of di- 
rectors from 18 to 16. 

— Jeremiah V. Meserole has been elected 
president of the Williamsburg Savings Bank 
for the eighteenth time. During his seven- 
teen years of service he has seen his in- 
stitution become one of the greatest sav- 
ings banks in New York State with a sur- 
plus fund of many millions of dollars. 

— This city is to have In the near future 
4 new trust company with a capital and 
surplus of $3,600,000 

J. N. Huston, former United States Treas- 
urer, J. A. Hilton and John Lawrence are 
the organizers and they propose to incorpor- 
ate as soon as $500,000 is paid In. 

— William A. Nash, president of the Corn 
Exchange Bank and member of the Clear- 
ing House Committee, was presented with a 
silver loving cup upon the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of his presidency, January 23. He 
was also elected a trustee in place of John 
D. Hicks, deceased. 

— After fifty-six years of faithful service 
for the National Butchers and Drovers 
Bank, A. G. Tucker, assistant-cashier, has 
retired. When MY. Tucker entered the em- 
ploy of the bank not one of the present de- 
positors accounts was on the books. 

— Directors of the Lincoln Trust Company 
have voted to issue 5000 additional shares 
at a par value of $100 each, thus increasing 
the capital stock from $1,000,000 to $1,500,- 
000 . 

— Howard Bayne has become a vice-presi- 
dent of the Columbia Trust Co. 

— At the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the European -American Bank, whose 
deposits have risen from $67,490 to $406,301 
In four months. George E. De Camp, presi- 
dent of the Caldwell National Bank, Cald- 



well. N. J., was elected to succeed Charles 
S. Boyd. Erwin R. Graves, president of the 
First National Bank, of Belleville, N. J.. and 
George W. Loft, of this city, "were elected 
vice-presidents, Charles S. Boyd retiring. 

— The Seaboard National Bank celebrated 
recently the twenty-fifth anniversary of its 
organization. The bank was established 
in January, 1S83. It was chartered as a 
state bank by A. Barton Hepburn, then 
State Superintendent of Banks of New York. 
Two years later it was converted into a 
national bank. The bank has accumulated 
deposits of over $27,000,000. and has shown 
total profits since its organization of $2.- 
833,083. 

— At the directors’ meeting of the Trust 
Company of America, held January 22, the 
resignation of Vice -President Philip S. Bab- 
cock, which had been in the hands of Presi- 
dent Thorne for some days, was accepted. 
No one was elected to fill the vacancy, and 
It is understood that the company will, at 
least for the present, have one vice-presi- 
dent less. 

— At the annual meeting of the New 
Netherland Bank of New York, Dr. Elgin R. 
L. Gould resigned the presidency of that in- 
stitution, and Vice-President J. Adams 
Brown was elected to succeed him. Dr. 
Gould retains his connection with the bank 
and will continue to be a member of the 
Board of Directors. Mr. Brown, the new 
president, came from Boston last year to 
take the presidency of the New Netherland 
Bank and has been very successful In his 
new field. The bank Is in a prosperous 
condition, having held its own during the 
late panic and is now increasing its business 
steadily. The recent statement of the bank 
show’s Qapital of $209,000, surplus and profits 
of $209,333.52, and total resources of $1,645,- 
667.44. 

— Edwin Gould has again obtained the 
chief interest In the Mercantile National 
Bank, through the failure of F. Augustus 
Heinze to take over the stock W’hich he had 
deposited with Mr. Gould. 

— The 'directors of the National Bank of 
Commerce at a recent meeting elected Neil- 
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son Olcott cashier, to take the place of Wil- 
liam C. Duvall, who resigned because of 111- 
health, Mr. Olcott has a host of friends in 
the financial district, who regard this ad- 
vancement as just recognition of faithful 
services. 

— From Vienna comes the following item 
of interest to our readers: It is understood 

that the Croatian Savings Dank at Agram 
is contemplating the establishment of 
branches in New York. Chicago and Alle- 
gheny, where it is anticipated it will find 
a profitable business among the Croatian im- 
migrants. It is estimated that Ihe Croa- 
tians in the United States transmitted to 
their former homes more than JIG, 000, 000 in 
1907. 

—William E. Young, who for five years 
was connected with the firm of E. R. Chap- 
man & Co., has become manager of the 
banking and brokerage house of C. Schu- 
macher & Co., No. 50 Exchange place. 

—On January 20, the Hamilton Bank re- 
opened and according to President Grant 
the first day’s business was an auspicious 
one for the bank. During that day there 
was a steady stream of depositors, very 
few large withdrawals being made. Martin 
McHale has been elected vice-president of 
the bank and will be in charge of the real 
estate loans department. 

— Over 500 bankers with their guests, com- 
prising group eight of the New York State 
Bankers’ Association, held their annual ban- 
quet January 27, at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
and spent the evening in serious considera- 
tion of the statements made by the various 
speakers. 

Toastmaster Alexander Gilbert In his in- 
troductory speech, defined clearly some of 
the causes of the recent panic and also the 
difference between Wall Street and Stock 
Exchange speculators. Other notable ad- 
dresses were made by President Butler, of 



Columbia College; Rev. Charles F. Aked, 
and David R. Forgan, president of the Na- 
tional City Bank of Chicago. 

Seated at the guest table were: J. Pler- 

pont Morgan. George F. Baker, Patrick F. 
Murphy, Nicholas Murray Butler, T.T. r> 
Ph.D., Alexander Gilbert, Chairman, Rev. 
Charles F. Aked. D.D., William A. Nash. 
David R. Forgan, Edward Townsend, Hon. 
Charles H. Treat, J. Edward Simmons. Sir 
Casper Purdon Clarke. Richard Delafield, 
Hon. Clark Williams, Valentine P. Snyder, 
Hon. Herman A. Metz, Col. J. D. Powers, 
Charles Elliott Warren, William Sherer. 
John T. P. Knight, Hon. Hamilton Fish. 
Hon. William B. Ridgely, Major General 
Frederick Dent Grant, U. S. A., Dumont 
Clarke. 
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the Night and Day Bank, S. S. Campbell 
was elected president, to take the place of 
A. D. Bennett, who resigned. 
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Mr. Campbell has been vice-president of 
the United States Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany since April 1906. 

He was born in New Brunswick, N. J., 
and received his early education there. 
While quite a young man he entered a rail- 
way office, but soon sought employment in 
New York and succeeded in entering the 
Fifth Avenue Bank as a messenger. 

By diligent and persistent effort his ser- 
vices became more and more valuable to his 
employers and he advanced from one posi- 
tion to another. 




FREDERICK PHILLIPS, 
Vice-President Night and Day Bank. 



In 1896 Mt. Campbell became assistant 
cashier of the Merchants National Bank, 
and in 1904, when the cashier resigned be- 
cause of ill-health, he was elected to that 
office which he has since filled most capably. 

Frederick Phillips, the new vice-presi- 
dent of the Night and Day Bank, is well 
and favorably known as> secretary of the 
Lincoln Trust Company, and is the sort of 
man needed for the responsible position 
which he is to fill. Under the wise manage- 
ment of its new officers, the Night and Day 
Bank is expected to establish a record dur- 
ing the present year. 

— Out of the reports of fifty trust com- 
panies made December 19 to the State 
Banking Department, the one submitted by 
the Fidelity Trust Company alone shows an 
Increase of deposits, as compared with 
statement of Aug. 22. 

The Fidelity’s deposits increased $29,000 in 
that time ana this statement is all the more 
remarkable when it is remembered that the 
company is not yet a year old. 

—Action has been taken by the Clearing 
House Association providing for the admis- 
sion of trust companies as associate mem- 
bers with all privileges of full-membership. 
But it is doubtful at present whether the 
trust companies will avail themselves of 
the invitation until after the action of the 
Legislature on some proposed amendments. 
The resolution adopted is as follows: 

10 



Section 28. Trust companies organized 
under the laws of the State of New York 
may be admitted as members of this asso- 
ciation in the same manner and to the same 
extent as banks may be admitted, and when 
so admitted shall be entitled to all the 
rights and benefits and subject to all the 
conditions and obligations to which bank 
members are or shall be entitled or subject 
under the provisions of the Constitution. 
Trust companies, however, becoming mem- 
bers of the association shall be required to 
keep a cash reserve In their own vaults of 
not less than 25 per centum of their deposits. 
A failure to keep such reserve shall be suffi- 
cient ground for action under section 20 of 
the Constitution. 



— Dates have been announced for some of 
the state bankers’ conventions, which come 
very early this year. The bankers of Missis- 
sippi meet at Brookhaven on May 13 and 
14; those of California at Pasadena, May 
14, 15 and 16; those of Missouri, May 20 
and 21, at Joplin. 

The Minnesota state bankers’ convention 
will meet at Duluth, July 23. and 24. The 
New York bankers’ convention will proba- 
bly be held in July, but the place and date 
have not yet been fixed. 



—Representatives of forty of the sixty-six 
trust companies forming the Trust Com- 
panies' Association of the State of New 
York met in the National Park Bank ro- 
centlv, and after listening to a letter of 
regret from Clark Williams, State Superin- 
tendent of Banking, who was unable to at- 
tend, and discussing trust company mat- 
ters. elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year: 

President, Grange Sard, president Union 
Trust Company, Albany; vice-presidents. 
John I. Waterbury, president Manhattan 
Trust Company. New York; Theodore F. 
Miller, president Brooklyn Trust Company, 
Brooklvn; James S. Sherman, president 
Utica Trust and Deposit Company. Utica; 
treasurer. Clinton L. Rossiter. vice-presi- 
dent Long Island Loan and Trust Com- 
pany, Brooklyn; secretary, Philip S. Bab- 
onok. 



Cards have been sent to their customers 

by E B. Smith & Co., bankers, formally 
announcing the retirement of John S. Jenks. 
Jr from the firm, and stating that Os- 
born W. Bright and Charles F. bloomer 
have been admitted to membership and 
will be located at the firm’s New York 
offices. 

— Eightv-five trust companies reporting 
to the State Superintendent of Banka on 
Jan. 1 show a total of $89,176,391 on de- 
posit subject to check. This is an increase 
of $11,260,000 as compared with a report 
made Dec. 19, 1907. 

The total deposits of the trust companies 
had increased during the last two weeks 
of 1907 from $716,468,616 to 
tho nmmint of Drefcrred deposits Dec. 19 
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was $26,423,728 as compared with $28,340,454 
of the first day of 1908. 

— Hugo Baring has resigned from the 
board of trustees of the Equitable Trust Co., 
in consequence of his departure for Europe 
and no one as yet has been elected to suc- 
ceed him. 

No action has been taken to fill other 
vacancies on the board owing to the pro- 
posed merger with the Mercantile Trust Co. 

— Charles E. Sprague president of the 
Union Dime Savings Institute, began a 
course of lectures on the “Philosophy of 
Accounts” at the School of Commerce, Ac- 
counts and Finance of New York University, 
on Monday evening. Feb. 3, at the Washing- 
ton square building. Prof. Sprague will 
deal in his lecture with the following 
topics: 

The constant equation of accounts; the 
balance sheet or account of results; various 
forms and phases of the balance sheet il- 
lustrated and discussed; the ledger; the 
trial balance; specific and economic ac- 
counts, with the result of each, showing 
the same status; mixed accounts and their 
disentanglement; sources of the ledger, 
posting mediums; evolution of the journal; 
direct posting, and columnar posting me- 
diums; annulling or offsetting accounts; re- 
serves; general theories of debit and credit, 
such as the quantitative or mathematical 
and the relational or personalistic; recon- 
ciliation of conflicting theories by extension 
of terms; and the utilization of various 
standpoints for argument and explanation. 



— “Financial Soundness of Great Rail- 
roads.” is the title of an attractive and 
comprehensive booklet that has been pre- 
pared by N. W. Halsey and Co., bankers. 

The extent to which financial soundness 
of railroads depends upon the growth of 
population and resources, the application of 
improvement funds, and the efficiency of 
management, are treated in a lucid and in- 
teresting Vay. 

Coming from a financial house, such a 
booklet is unusual, but so well has the sub- 
ject been treated that clients and friends 
of the firm, who are fortunate enough to 
receive one, are loud in its praise. 

— Thomas B. Nichols has been appointed 
assistant cashier of the Produce Exchange 
National Bank. 

— “Results show” might be truthfully 
stated by the Commercial Trust Company, 
which has erijo>ed a most prosperous year. 
In their condensed statement, at the close 
of business January 29, they .show total re- 
sources of $4,084,696.03, deposits of $2,998,- 
069.03. and surplus and undivided profits of 
$238,411.65. 

— Plans have been filed for remodeling the 
three-story building of the Liberty National 
Bank, of which Frederick B. Schenck is 
president, at 139 Broadway and connecting 
it with the Temple street L of the Wash- 
ington Life office building at the corner of 
Broadway and Liberty street. A covered 
passageway will be made through the light 
court and the ground floor and basement of 
the L partitioned ofT to give enlarged space 
for the banking offices. 

—George A. Hurty has been admitted to 
partnership in the firm of Henry Clews & 
Co. Mr. Hurty. who has been manager of 
the Madison Square branch for some time, 
has been associated with the firm for seven- 
teen years. 

— The Mercantile National Bank, Seth M. 
Milliken, President, in its statement of Feb- 
ruary 4 shows cash holdings of $1,395,968.50; 
loans and discounts. $6,992,758.84; United 
States bonds, $1,009,125; bonds to secure 
United States deposits. $959,257.50; real es- 
tate and security holdings. $1,018,900; due 
from banks. $341,581.72. and exchanges- for 
clearing-house, $286,689.24. 

The liabilities include the $3,000,000 capi- 
tal; surplus and undivided profits, $2,407,- 
33*6.31 ; banknote circulation, $975,000; de- 
posits, $5,285,044.38. and bond account, $337,- 
000 . 
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The Mercantile National is considered to 
be in better condition at the present time 
than at any time since it so successfully 
weathered the October money crisis. 

— Having been restored to solvency, the 
First National Bank of Brooklyn, which sus- 
pended at the time of the recent crisis, was 
on February 4, authorized by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency to resume business. 



NEW ENGLAND STATES. 



— The Economic Club, of Boston, enjoyed 
a smoketalk on currency and banking, Jan- 
uary' 7, when addresses were made by Fran- 
cis B. Sears, vice-president of the Shaw- 
mut National Bank, and other interesting 
speakers. 

— Plans are being completed for the con- 
struction of a handsome new building, 
which, next summer, will be the home of 
the Old Colony Trust Company of Boston. 
Two old buildings owned by the bank will 
be torn down to make way for the new 
structure, which will be used solely by the 
Old Colony people. 

— Sixty thousand dollars was the tidy sum 
deposited with the Worcester (Mass.) Coun- 
ty Institution for Savings on the last flay 
of the year 1967, and this amount is signifi- 
cant in showing the now certain return of 
confidence. 

— Enormous steel vaults have been in- 
stalled by the Manchester (N. H.) National 
Bank, which are of the most approved type 
now made, and will weigh about 120 tons. 

— A new year’s gift of $3,000 was made to 
depositors of the City Savings Bank of 
Pittsfield. Mass., through the action of the 
trustees, who recently increased the inter- 
est rate to 4 per cent., dating from January 
1, 1907. 

—A handsome building, of the Ionic style 
of architecture, is to be erected In Brock- 
ton. Mass, by the People’s Savings Bank. 
Columns of fluted limestone will adorn the 
front of the structure, which Is to be two 
full stories In height. The Interior of the 
bank, in contrast with the exterior, will 
be thoroughly modern and will contain all 
the appointments necessary for the con- 
venience of customers. 

— All Clearing House certificates. Issued 
since October 2*8. 1907, have been redeemed 
and cancelled by the Boston associated 
banks. The maximum issue, during the 



period of eighty-eight days when they were 
in use, was $12,595,006 as contrasted with 
the maximum amount of $11,445,060 issued 
August 29, 1903. 

— Col. Samuel Pomeroy Colt, on account 
of illness, declined re-election to the presi- 
dency of the Industrial Trust Company, of 
Providence, R. I. At the annual meeting 
of the stockholders. January 21, Cyrus P. 
Brown was chosen to succeed him. 

— Justice Sweetland. in the Superior 
Court, has appointed John P. Hilton, treas- 
urer of the New’ England Trust Company, of 
Providence, R. I., as temporary receiver of 
that institution. No statement was given 
out by the trust company as to the cause 
of the difficulty. 




FREDERICK W. HALL, 

Cashier Pequonnock National Bank of Bridge- 
port, Conn. 



— Frederick W. Hall has been made 
cashier and director of the Pequonnock Na- 
tional Bank, of Bridgeport, Conn., to fill the 
vacancy left by Isaac B. Prindle, resigned. 
Mr. Hall, who Is also city treasurer of 
Bridgeport, has been in the employ of hl3 
bank for more than 27 years and is well 
qualified to fill his new office. 
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— The Produce National Bank, of Deer- 
field, Mass, which was completed last spring 
at a cost of $8,500, added much to the beauty 
and attractiveness of the village. The 
building is of concrete, two stories high. 
The bank was organized in the spring of 
HKMJ. capitalized at $50,000, and has been 
a success and the citizens of the . town are 
justly proud of the institution and its new 
home. 

— The Exchange Trust Company, of Bos- 
ton, which is little more than three months 
old, has shown by its statement at a re- 
cent meeting that its affairs are in a very 
promising and prosperous condition. Its 
growth has been remarkable and gratifying 
to those interested. John J. Martin nas 
been re-elected president. The other offi- 
cers are: John C. Hatch, vice-president; 

George W. Tibbetts, secretary, and R. E. 
Fay. treasurer. 

— At a special meeting of the stockholders 
of the First National Bank, of Clinton, 
Mass.. Col. John E. Thayer, of Lancaster 
and Boston, was chosen president to suc- 
ceed Judge C. C. Stone, deceased. Colonel 
Thayer is also president of the Clinton Sav- 
ings Bank, a position which, under the 
present law, he will be compelled to resign. 




HERBERT A. RHOADES, 
President Dorchester Trust Co. 



— On December 2 the Dorchester Trust Co. 
of Boston, moved into temporary quarters 
in the Columbia Square building, Upham’s 
Corner, Dorchester. The permanent home 
of the company will be at 572 Columbia 
road, where a thoroughly modern banking 
office with safe deposit facilities is being 
prepared. This company, although a new 
one, is making very satisfactory progress. 
At the end of the first four weeks’ busi- 
ness It had deposits of over $120,000. Its 
capital is $200,000. The officers of the Dor- 
chester Trust Co. are: President, Herbert 

A. Rhoades; vice-president. Guy A. Ham; 
treasurer, Wilbur F. Beale, and actuary, 
Lawrence S. Bearse. 
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EASTERN STATES. 



— On January 2. stockholders of the Na- 
tional Bank of Shamokin, Pa., received a 
gift in the form of a 4 per cent, dividend, 
payable quarterly, free of all taxes. Friends 
of the institution are congratulating the 
officers upon this evidence of its prosperity. 

—A new r ly organized bank of Philadelphia, 
the American Bank, has purchased a build- 
ing on the comer of Broad and Passyunk 
avenues, for a consideration of $35,000, and 
is negotiating for the property adjoining it. 

— Architects are now engaged in prepar- 
ing preliminary plans for a modern seven - 
story building to be erected in Connells- 
ville. Pa., for the Second National Bank. 
President Kilpatrick has roughly outlined 
the building, which the architects say will 
be complete in every' particular and abso- 
lutely fireproof. 

— At a board meeting of the Citizens 
National Bank, of Baltimore, held January 
15. the following officers were elected: 
President, Wm. H. O’Connell, succeeding 
Major John S. Gibbs; vice-president, David 
Ambach; vice-president and cashier, Albert 
D. Graham; assistant cashier, Frank M. 
Dushar.e. Major Gibbs, the former presi- 
dent. was elected chairman of the executive 
committee. 

— The First National Bank, of Palmerton, 
Pa., opened for business last month in a 
new building equipped with a manganese 
steel safe and burglar proof vault. Its offi- 
cers aie: D. C. Straup, president; Thomas 

B. Craig, vice-president; Allen D. Craig, 
cashier. 

— One of the most competent young bank- 
ers of Greater Pittsburg, C. F. Stevenson, 
has been appointed assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer of the Guardian Trust 
Company of that city. He was formerly 
teller for the Fort Pitt National Bank. 

— Five state bank examiners are to be 
assigned permanently to Philadelphia and 
they are to examine twice a year the 130 
state banks and trust companies in that 
city. The remainder of the state has been 
divided into eight districts, with an aver- 
age of forty-five institutions to an examiner. 
The Allegheny county district Is to have 
four examiners and each of the others one. 
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— Fire, caused by a defective flue, almost 
destroyed the First National Bank's build- 
ing at AmltyvJlle. L L on the afternoon of 
January 10. Officials of the bank succeeded 
in saving the cash, books and papers, but 
the furniture and fittings were considerably 
damaged. A new building is nearly com- 
pleted for the bank. 

—A most interesting and lucid statement 
is that of the Philadelphia Savings Fund 
Society for January 1, 1908. The principal 
features are a number of simply arranged 
tables, which show the results of the past 
year's work. 

Table 1 shows the number and amount of 
deposits received and paid during the year. 

Table 2 shows the occupation of depositors 
who opened accounts in 1907. 

Table 3 shows the nativity of these de- 
positors. 

Table 4 shows the increase In the number 
of accounts and amount of deposits for 
the last thirty years. 

Table 5 shows the average receipts and 
payments of deposits for the last thirty 
years. 

Table 6 shows the amount of the con- 
tingent fund on the first day of January of 
each year for the last thirty years. 

— The Pittsburg Association of Credit Men 
is a voluntary association of the leading 
wholesale, retail and commission merchants, 
manufacturers, bankers, mine operators and 
other business interests of Pittsburg, and 
has done much to promote business ethics 
and Improved mercantile agency service. 

The following banks hold certificates of 
membership: American National Bank. 

Bank of Pittsburg N. A., Columbia National 
Bank. Diamond National Bank, East End 
Savings & Trust Co., Farmers Deposit 
National Bank, Federal National Bank. 
Fidelity Title & Trust Co., First National 
Bank, German National Bank. Guarantee 
Title & Trust Co.. Home Trust Co.. Key- 
stone National Bank. Mellon National Bank. 
Mercantile Trust Co.. Monongahela National 
Bank. North American Savings Co.. Peo- 
ples National Bank, Second National Bank. 
Treasury Trust Co., Union National Bank, 
Union Trust Co. 



MIDDLE STATES. 



— In a condensed review of the past year’s 
business the National City Bank, of Chicago, 
presents some interesting statements. The 
bank began operations February 6, 1907, 
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and at the close of the first day’s business. 
Its deposits totaled $2,198,337.26. April 6 
they had increased to $3,645,246.72; July 6 
they were $4,924,697; October 6 showed $5,- 
402.507.92 deposits and December 6, $6,- 

201,815.87. 

—On January 17, Mrs. S. Jennie Sorg, 
widow of the late millionaire Congressman 
and tobacco manufacturer, Paul J. Sorg, 
was elected president of the Merchants' 
National Bank, of Middletown, Ohio. She 
succeeds Judge W. S. Dechant, who was 
until lately agent for the Sorg estate. 

— Biesecker & Company of Minneapolis 
have purchased the Union Savings Bank of 
that city and will change the name to City 
National Bank. A. J. wentzel will be cash- 
ier. 

— One of the most attractive and well- 
arranged bank buildings recently completed 
Is that now occupied by the Cleveland Trust 
Company at East 9th street and Euclid 
avenue. Standing in the central hall, one Is 
directly beneath a large vaulted dome, sur- 
mounting the balconies, and in full view of 
all departments of the bank. 

— John Fleharty, who has been with the 
National-Commercial Bank of Cleveland for 
a number of years, has been chosen to suc- 
ceed Thomas Holmden as secretary and 
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treasurer of the Clark Avenue Savings Bank 
of that city. Mr. Holmden goes to the 
State Banking and Trust Company in the 
capacity of treasurer. 

— The German-American Bank of Musca- 
tine, Iowa, has erected a handsome building 
for its future home at a cost of $150,000, and 
is now doing business there. 

— An unusual undertaking, that of re- 
modeling the interior of a bank without 
interfering with its business, has been suc- 
cessfully accomplished by the First National 
of Sterling, Illinois. Large columns sup- 
porting the upper floor were taken out and 
heavy steel girders, running the length of 
the building were used to span the space 
and form the ceiling of the main room. 
The result gives more space, better light 
and a handsomely designed room. 

— Rumors that the Rodney (la.) Savings 
Bank was financially embarrassed were dis- 
pelled when a complete change of officers 
and the taking over of practically all the 
stock by local people was announced. The 
new officers are: president, W. H. Edgar; 

vice-president, Jas. McDonald; cashier, W. 
M. McDonald; assistant cashier, R. E. 
Edgar. All are residents of Rodney. The 
capital stock is $10,000. 

— As soon as the weather will permit, 
work will be begun on the new building for 
the First National Bank of Youngstown, O. 
A modest structure is planned, well adapted 
to the business of the institution which is 
to occupy it. 

— The debating team of the Chicago Chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Banking 
met the representatives of the Indianapolis 
Chapter at Booth Hall. Northwestern Uni- 
versity Building, Feb. 11, in a discussion of 



the question: "Resolved, That the govern- 
ment should establish and maintain a sys- 
tem of postal savings banks." The Chicago 
speakers, Benjamin B. Bellows, Martin F. 
Smith and D. G. Bellows, supported the 
affirmative side. 

— At the annual stockholders' meeting of 
the First National Bank of Newton, Illinois, 
held last month, a semi-annual dividend of 
five pel* cent. Was declared, the capital stock 
of $25,000 was increased to $50,000 and a 
fund of $8,000 was set aside for an addition- 
al working balance. These are interesting 
facts, for they show the policy of the 
bank's officials to be sound, safe and pro- 
gressive. During the recent scarcity of 
currency, this Institution did not materially 
change its methods of business, meeting all 
demands made of it, without resorting to 
scrip of any kind. E. W. Hersh is presi- 
dent; A. F. Calvin, vice-president; J. M. 
Hicks, cashier, and Roscoe C. Jack, assist- 
ant cashier. 



— The First National Bank of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Michigan, has received word from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, George B. Cor- 
telyou, that the bank had been duly desig- 
nated as an active government depository. 
This means that an active deposit of any 
amount not above $76,000 may be made 
there. Hereafter this bank will handle all 
the customs revenue which formerly was 
sent to the customs office at Marquette. 



— Charles Johnsen, who resigned his posi- 
tion as cashier of the Elkader (la.) State 
Bank, August last, accepting the vice-presi- 
dency of the Lake View Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago, w r as last month honored 
with the presidency of that institution. Mr. 
Johnsen was for thirteen years cashier of 
the State Bank and through his conserva- 
tive management built up a large business. 
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the bank now being the foremost in the 
country. 

— On the 15th of this month, the Franklin 
Bank of Louisville (Ky.) opened in that city 
with more than 6000 stockholders holding a 
capital stock of $100,000. J. S. Wood has 
been elected president; Louis B. Williamson 
and Dr. J. C. Willis, vice-presidents, and 
the cashier will be chosen later. 

— Roy Stone, who has been connected with 
the First National Bank of Milwaukee for 
many years, has been appointed assistant 
cashier of the German-American Bank. Mr. 
Stone is the vice-president of the American 
Institute of Banking. 

— George Peck, president of the Michigan 
Savings Bank of Detroit, has been reelected 
for the twenty-ninth consecutive time. He 
has been associated with this banking in- 
stitution since it was founded in 1877, when 
he was elected president for the first time. 
Under his administration, the Michigan Sav- 
ings Bank has become one of the best known 
financial Institutions in the state. 

—An elegantly appointed building has 
been constructed for the new Home Savings 
Bank of Davenport, Iowa, which opened 
there for business on January 2. The bank 
• was thrown open to the public prior to its 
opening day, and many were the compli- 
ments passed upon the tastefully finished 
interior. Its officers are: President, P. 

Feddersen, Jr.; vice-president, P. F. McCar- 
thy; cashier, J. F. Rochan. 

— At the annual meeting of the Mer- 
chants’ -Laclede National Bank of St. Louis, 
E. B. Clair-Avery was chosen to succeed 
R. T. Sturgeon as assistant cashier. 

—Directors of the Illinois Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicago, at their annual meet- 
ing held last month, elected H. A. Blair 
vice-president, to succeed W. H. Reid, and 
also added $1,000,000 undivided profits to the 
surplus making it $7,500,000. 



— Bank deposits of the Farmers’ National 
Bank, Springfield, Illinois, have been stead- 
ily increasing as the last reports show, and 
this excellent state of affairs is due to the 
fact that local banking houses there re- 
mained on a currency paying basis through- 
out the recent panic. 

— The following address was made to the 
stockholders of the First National Bank of 
Chicago, by President James B. Forgan, at 
the recent annual meeting: 

“Gentlemen: We respectfully present 

herewith the Forty-fourth Annual State- 
ment of the First National Bank and the 
Fourth Annual Statement of the First Trust 
and Savings Bank. In view of the dis- 
turbed business conditions which have pre- 
vailed for the past two months it will be 
gratifying to the stockholders to learn that 
in the entire line of loans and discounts as 
given in the statements, aggregating $62.- 
736,309.49 in the First National Bank and 
$15,923,677.59 in the First Trust and Savings 
Bank, there is not a single past due obli- 
gation nor a known bad or doubtful debt 
that has not been fully provided for. 

“Our bond accounts, amounting to $7.- 
150,935.88 in the First National Bank and to 
$10,695,263.78 in the First Trust and Savings 
Bank, have not proved profitable from an 
investment standpoint during the past year. 
Owing to existing financial conditions, a 
heavy depreciation has occurred in their 
market value, and the rates of interest pre- 
vailing for money have averaged much 
higher than those earned on the bonds. The 
losses in these accounts have, however, been 
met and have been fully provided for, so 
that, as has been our custom in the past, 
they are still carried on our books and are 
given in the statements at their market 
value. The government bonds owned by the 
First National Bank, amounting to $1,555.- 
000, are carried as an asset at par. 

“The only other item of importance ap- 
pearing in the bank’s statement of assets 
is the stock of the National Safe Deposit 
Company (Bank Building), $1,250,100. This 
Investment has been carried for three years 
past without yielding any income. We are 
pleased to state that commencing with May 
first next, on the basis of its earnings now 
established, the company will be on a six 
per cent, dividend paying basis, besides 
providing amply for all possible depreciation 
in the property. 

“The result of the year’s work from the 
standpoint of earnings has again been sat- 
isfactory in both banks. It has enabled the 
directors, after paying the usual dividends 
and providing for all losses, to transfer 
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Educating tHe American Public 
to tHe Purchase of High 
Grade Securities. 



By DAVID GRAHAM EVANS, 

Vice-President and Treasurer of Success Magazine . 

R ECENT developments in the financial world have brought to the attention 
of the thinking men of this country the necessity of those who really 
earn dollars by labor being educated as to where and how to take care of 
their surplus funds. 

It is only necessary to make even slight observations of the results obtained 
and the money secured by promoters of most any kind of a scheme for one to 
determine the necessity of having the American people familiar with high class 
securities. For the last fifty years, at least, the faker has been exploiting his 
wares in the daily papers, through the use of advertising columns, his press 
agents, and in fact, through most any channel found open to him. He has 
succeeded in working up a business that amounts to over $750,000,000 per annum, 
and this from the wage earners of our country. 

On the other hand, the legitimate promoter, his fiscal agent, operating under 
the name of investment banker or trust company, has felt that it was undignified 
for him to get before the public in print. The result has been that very few 
people today know little, if anything, about high grade securities, or the careful 
methods employed by reputable banking institutions to protect their surplus 
funds. In short, the dishonest promoter has the attention of the individual 
investor and the conservative and reputable banker is not known to him. This 
last statement is true with but few exceptions. See the Investor’s Department 
of Success Magazine. 

Six months of very careful study of this whole situation convinced us that 
some plan should be adopted which would bring to the attention of the American 
people the good in Wall Street and in all other financial centers. The result of 
our investigations was a decision to carry on a crusade against the fakers, and 
to popularize high class investments. 

Beginning with the September issue, 1906, Success Magazine started a series 
of articles by Frank Fayant, under the title of “Fools and Their Money.” There 
was opened up in the same month an “Investor’s Department,” in which we 
proposed to familiarize our readers with securities of the highest class. We 
have received to date as a result of these efforts, over 50,000 letters from our 
readers. The results were simply astounding. The interest shown in the. subject 
of investments was far beyond our sanguine hopes. 

Several of the other high class magazines followed us in this work, and there 
is no doubt but what the whole plan will shortly have some six or eight millions 
of high class magazine circulation, and they all, like ourselves, will enlist in this 
work for an indefinite period. 

The periodical press was never more powerful than it is today, and never 
more essential to our growth and development. Public taste is molded largely 
by its influence. 

There could be no greater power employed to divert the millions of dollars 
now going to the faker into legitimate channels than the power, influence, and 
prestige of high grade magazines; therefore, there is no better medium for high 
class financial advertisers to use than the high grade magazines. This great field 
can be reached at a very small cost per unit. There is no other way in which 
to reach it so effectively— so cheaply. Then again, you may have the assurance 
that you will be in good company at all times; especially is that true if you use 
Success Magazine. We have rejected many thousands of dollars this past year 
in order to keep our columns clean. 

There is a great deal more to be said in connection with educating the 
American people to sound investments. We should be glad to give you the 
rest of the story if you will write to Success Magazine, Washington Square, New 
York, and let us know if you are interested. 
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STATEMENT DECEMBER 31, 1907 

I LIABILITIES 



RESOURCES 

Time Loans .... $1,917,273.21 

Other Investments . . . 183,409.81 

State of Mass. 

Bonds . . $45,000.00 

Demand Loans 1.015,738.72 
Cash in Office 

and Banks . 599,718.20 1,660.456.92 



$3,761,139.94 
CHARLES B. JOPP, President 



Capital $400,000.00 

Surplus and 

Undivided Earnings . 324,060.43 

DEPOSITS . . 3,037,079.51 

$3,761,139,94 

C. L. BILLMAN, Treasurer 



Interest allowed on Checking Accounts of $300 and over 




$1,000,000 from the profit and loss account 
of the First National Bank to the surplus 
fund making: the latter $7,000,000, and to 
transfer from the profit and loss account 
of the First Trust and Savings Bank to the 
surplus fund $500,000, increasing it to 
$ 1 , 000 , 000 .” 

In the published statements, the deposits 
of the First National are shown to be $87,- 
067,889.19 and those of the First Trust and 
Savings Bank to be $32,489,130.59. 



SOUTHERN STATES. 



— Two Georgia banks, the First National 
and the Home Savings Bank, both of Fitz- 
gerald, have combined under the name of 
the former with a capital stock of $126,000. 
The new officers are: President, E. K. 

Farmer; cashier. J. E. Turner; assistant 
cashier, J. C. Haynes. 

— It has been voted by stockholders of the 
Citizens' Bank of Abbeville, Ga., to in- 
crease their capital stock to $40,000. Plans 
were also discussed for converting into a 
national bank, but no action will be taken 
on this before next spring. 

— At the annual meeting of the Lowry 
National Bank of Atlanta, held last month, 
several Important changes were made in 
the official board. Jos. T. Orme, cashier of 
the bank, was made a vice-president; Henry 
W. Davis, the assistant cashier, was made 
cashier; and E. A. Bancker, Jr., was made 
assistant cashier. The directory of the bank 
was increased by the election of two new 
members, J. H. Nunnally and Ernest Wood- 
ruff, president of the Trust Company of 
Georgia. 

— After being closed for a period of two 
months, the West Texas Bank and Trust 
Company of Austin opened on December 31, 
and during the day’s business increased its 
deposits $16,000 and its cash on hand $13,000. 

— The stockholders of the First National 
Bank of Shellman, Ga., recently held their 
annual meeting. The following are the of- 
ficers elected: Captain H. A. Crittenden, 

president; W. R. Curry, vice-president; H. 
O. Crittenden, vice-president; F. C. Sears, 
cashier. 

Captain Crittenden, who is state senator 
from the eleventh district, has been presi- 
dent of the bank since Its organization, 
about eight years ago. Its capital stock at 
first was only $15,000; two years ago it was 



increased to $25,000, and one year ago the 
bank was converted into a national institu- 
tion. This year its stock was again in- 
creased to $50,000, which makes it one of 
the largest, and the only national bank, in 
Randolph county. 

— On February 1, the Citizens* National of 
Macon, Ga., opened for business in a new 
building, with a capital stock of $260,000. 
Its prospects are bright for becoming one of 
the strongest banks In Dixie. The officers 
are: W. C. Stevens, president; Joseph W. 

Stetson and J. Clay Murphy, vice-presidents; 
Eugene W. Stetson, cashier, and B. S. Walk- 
er, Jr., assistant cashier. 

— The annual meeting of the bankers of 
Florida has been called for February 20 and 
21, at St Petersburg. 

— The First National Bank of Eureka 
Springs, Arkansas, has been consolidated 
with the Arkansas State Bank and the 
business will be conducted under the name 
of the First National Bank. The new of- 
ficers are: President, R. G. Floyd; vice- 

president, R. S. Granger; cashier, L. W. Mc- 
Crory; assistant cashiers, L Gregg and L. 
E. Baird. 



— January 10, the Lumberman’s National 
Bank of Houston moved Into its new 
quarters on the corner of Prairie avenue 
and Main street, and an informal reception 
was held on that day. Patrons and friends 
of the bank who called during the day were 
delighted with the elegant furnishings and 
splendid arrangements of the banking rooms. 

— H. B. Jackson has resigned his position 
as cashier of the Orange (Texas) National 
Bank, and Geo. M. Sells, vice-president, suc- 
ceeds him. 



— L G. Holleman, state bank examiner of 
South Carolina, has tendered his resigna- 
tion to Governor Ansel. Just when the 
resignation will go into effect is not known, 
as no successor has yet been selected. Mr. 
Holleman was recently made president of 
the People’s Bank of Anderson, and will 
devote his time to the bank’s interests. 



— The Miners and Citizens’ Bank of Yell- 
ville, Arkansas, will have a new home early 
in the spring. The work of erecting Its 
new stone building will be commenced the 
latter part of February. 
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— At the annual stockholders’ meeting of 
the Bank of England, Arkansas, held last 
month, a most favorable report was sub- 
mitted. Besides earning over 20 per cent, 
for the current year, the directors declared 
a 10 per cent, dividend to all stockholders 
and placed the balance in the surplus fund. 
The bank’s old officers were re-elected for 
the ensuing year. 

—The First National Bank of Northfork, 
West Virginia, in its statement of Decem- 
ber 31. 1907. gives some convincing reasons 
why it should prosper with the support of 
its many friends. It is capitalized at $50,- 
000 and has a surplus fund of $5,000. De- 
posits on December 31, 1906, amounted to 
$126,745.00, and on December 31. 1907, they 
were $226,078.00, a gain of $100,000.00 In 
twelve months. 



WESTERN STATES. 



— Francis A. Chapman has been most 
successful in winding up the affairs of the 
First National Bank at Victor, Colorado, 
which failed some time ago. Recently the 
fourth and last dividend was declared, de- 
positors realizing every cent paid in and all 
expenses connected with a receivership be- 
ing paid off. 

— The Bank of Ely, Nevada, began busi- 
ness last month in quarters which are the 
finest to be found in the state. Located at 
a terminal of the Nevada Northern Rail- 
road system, indications are that its busi- 
ness will increase rapidly during the pres- 
ent year. 

— Small private banks of Colorado are 
taking out incorporation papers and will 
become state banks to comply with a recent 
law passed by the legislature. 

Among those organized on the last day 
of 1907, are: The Lincoln State Bank of Ar- 
riba. capitalized at $10,000; the Bank of Del 
Norte, with $10,000 capital; and the Bank 
of Amity, also capitalized at $10,000. 

— The First National Bank of Fort Mor- 
gan, Colorado, has moved into a new build- 
ing worth $30,000 and fitted with furniture 
of the latest pattern. 

— All the Nve and Ormsby County banks 
located at Goldfield, Tonopah, Carson City, 
Reno. Manhattan amd Wonder, Nevada, re- 
opened on January 2. It is understood that 
the branch in Goldfield Is to become a na- 
tional bank, with Frank M. Smith at the 
head of the institution. 

Preparations are being made to move the 
bank Into a new stojje . block at Main and 
Ramsey streets. . A ; 

— Another closed Colorado bank that is to 
reopen is David Swickhimer's bank at Rico, 
a small mining camp. 

The plan of resumption, which appears 
to have been agreed to by the creditors of 
the institution, is that they assign their 



claims to Mr. Swickhimer, who will give 
them his personal notes, maturing in one 
year and more. 

When the bank closed $12,000 represented 
the cash on hand. The balance of the as- 
sets was in notes and real estate. The de- 
posits were $78,000, of which $40,000 were 
on open account, and $38,000 in time certifi- 
cates. The assets are double the liabilities, 
it is said. 

— Group 1 of the Oklahoma Bankers’ As- 
sociation will meet in regular annual ses- 
sion at Lawton, Okla., Saturday, February 
22, 1908. 

Matters of vital Importance to the small 
banker will be discussed, and a good pro- 
gram provided. Any banker within the Jur- 
isdiction of Group 1, may become a member 
by remitting $2.50, one year’s dues, to Mr. 
T. P. Martin, Jr., at Marlow, Okla., secre- 
tary of the group. 

— A complete set of new steel fixtures, 
including safety deposit boxes and fireproof 
vaults, has been installed by the Butte 
County Bank of Belle Fourche, South Da- 
kota, and to further protect its customers 
the bank recently installed an electric 
burglar alarm system. 

— Peculiar circumstances caused the clos- 
ing of the Green River (Utah) State Bank 
last December. The town is situated in an 
irrigated fruit-raising district and has been 
growng rapidly for almost two years. 

Last spring the two dams which had been 
built were taken out by a freshet, leaving 
the town and surrounding country without 
water, and as a result many people with- 
drew their deposits and moved away. 



PACIFIC STATES. 



— Prospects for the closed California 
banks are brightening rapidly and it is 
hoped that with new officers In charge, all 
that closed last year will be reopened. 

— James L. de Fremery has been elected 
president of the Union National Bank of 
Oakland, Charles E. Palmer having re- 
signed. George D. Gray has succeeded J. 
Dalzell Brown as first vice-president, and 
E. F. Jordan, formerly cashier of the Santa 
Clara Valley Bank, is the new cashier. 

— George Mason is the newly elected pres- 
ident of the Central National Bank of Los 
Angeles, succeeding William Mead, former 
president. 

— Spokane, Washington, has been desig- 
nated a reserve city, under the act of March 
3, 1887, as amended March 3, 1903. 

— The last clearing-house certificates is- 
sued by the San Francisco Association were 
retired February 1. The issue was about 
$7,000,000 and towards the close of last 
month they were retired at the rate of 
$300,000 per day. 
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Protectograph& 

It is the word which constantly comes " 
to mind whenever the subject of check protection 
is mentioned. 

WHY 1 Because nothing but THE PRO- 
TECTOGRAPH can protect your check 
from alteration absolutely, ana every forger knows 
it, every banker has proved it, and most wise bus- 
iness men have learned the fact, some to their 
sorrow, but the majority through everlasting 
satisfaction. 

There’s a Protectograph Booklet Free 

for everyone who requests it. which, from an 
ethologleal standpoint alone, is worth your while to 
read. Simply write the manufacturer 

G. W. TODD (©. CO. 

33 Exchange St., Rochester, N. Y„ U.S.A. 



— Plans have been prepared for the erec- 
tion of a modern bank building on the cor- 
ner of Sansome and Commercial streets, 
San Francisco. It will be for the use of 
the Yokohama Specie Bank, Ltd., and will 
take its place among the striking edifices 
in the city devoted exclusively to banking 
purposes. 

Pressed brick and cream-colored limestone 
will be used on the exterior, while the In- 
terior will be finished in the usual manner 
with bronze grill work, marble floors and 
wainscoting. 

— Mark G. Jones, an extensive stockholder 
in the Merchants’ Trust Company of Los 
Angeles, has been elected Its president, to 
succeed W. L. Brent, resigned. 

— A change has taken effect in the owner- 
ship and management of the Sixth Street 
Bank of San Diego, by which G. W. Jorres 
becomes president, succeeding D. H. Steele. 
Carl A. Johnson, cashier, is succeeded by 
H. W. Myers. 



CANADA. 

— La Banque Provinciate recently opened 
a head office In Montreal, where its former 
building has been remodeled. 

Because of the enormous growth of busi- 
ness throughout the thirty-two branches, 
several important changes have been made 
in the staff. M. La Rose, formerly manager 
of the St. Henri branch of the Quebec Bank, 
relieves Tancrede Blenvenu, general man- 
ager, and L. S. Gauthier becomes assistant 
manager. 

— P. A. Rowley is manager of a branch 
office of the Bank of Nova Scotia recently 
opened at Welland, Ont. 

G. S. Moore has been appointed manager 
of the Royal Bank branch at the same 
place. 

— A. B. Hood, until recently manager of 
the Eastern Townships Bank at Phoenix, 
B. C., has become manager of the com- 
pany’s branch at Grand Forks, B. C. 

— The annual directors’ report of the 
Bank of Hamilton, Ontario, shows a profit 
of S384.7J8.25 for the year, out of which a 
10 per cent, dividend was paid and other 
current expenses. 

J. Turnbull is general manager. 

— Several changes have taken place in 
officials of the Dominion Bank. Mr. J. M. 
Jellett, who has been assistant manager of 
the bank in Montreal, has been appointed 
assistant manager at the head office in this 
city. He has been in Montreal for three 
years, and formerly spent twelve years in 
the bank’s service in Toronto. Mr. Jellett’s 
successor In Montreal will be Mr. W. C. 



Gwyn, who was recently assistant inspector 
at the head office. Mr. Gwyn has also had 
experience in Winnipeg and the West. 

—All employees of the Royal Bank of 
Canada will come in for a share of a gen- 
eral bonus of 10 per cent., recently declared. 

— Directors of the Bank of Ottawa pro- 
pose to Increase the capital stock of the 
bank $2,000,000. making the total paid-up 
capital $6,000,000.. 

— New stock to the amount of $5,000,000 
Is to be Issued in the near future by the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, which will 
make the paid-up capital of that Institution 
$15,000,000. 

— On January 18, the Sovereign Bank of 
Canada passed into the hands of the Cana- 
dian Bankers’ Association, which will guar- 
antee its note circulation. 

Depositors who wish to withdraw their 
savings will be allowed to do so, but there 
is much uncertainty as to where the share- 
holders will finish. The bank, organized in 
1905, has had an uphill fight, its $4,000,000 
paid-up capital being insufficient to carry 
it along. Not long ago, when In difficulty, 
the bank wrote off much of its assets, the 
Morgan interests of New York and the 
Deutsche Bank of Germany coming to its 
aid. ' 

' '*i'l 

— An abstract of the reports of condition 
of the thirty-five chartered banks in the 
Dominion of Canada of date December 31, 
1907, taken from the supplement to the 
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THE BANKERS MAGAZINE, 



Canada Gazette. January 20, 1908, is sub- 
mitted herewith: 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital, authorized ...$139,966,666 



Capital, subscribed ... 98,648.841 

Capital, paid in $96,995,482 

Reserve fund 70,901,232 

Circulation 77,504,398 

Due to the Dominion Government 11,315,319 
Due to the Provincial govern- 
ments 7.527,112 

Deposits 613.218.693 

Due to banks 23,678,551 

Other liabilities 10,450,630 



$910,591,417 

Excess of resources (not sched- 
uled) over liabilities 10,666,371 



$921,257,788 

RESOURCES. 

Specie $25,119,474 

Dominion notes 49,963,860 

Due fr«pm Dominion government 

(security for notes) 4.256.670 

Notes and checks on other banks 33,853,075 

Due from banks 34,063,357 

Dominion and Provincial securi- 
ties 9.210.716 

Municipal, etc., securities 19,907,744 

Railroad bonds and stocks 41,971,437 

Call loans 88.010,341 

Current loans 679,516,639 

Government and Provincial loans 5,310,646 

Overdue paper 3,420.200 

Real estate 968,610 

Mortgages 447,112 

Bank premises 17,183,649 

Other assets 8,055,258 



Total $921,257,788 



NOTE. — Greatest amount of circulating 
notes outstanding during December, $85.- 
778,839; loans to directors and concerns in 
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which they are interested, $12,277,967; av- 
erage amount of specie held during Decem- 
ber, $24,827,444; average amount of Domin- 
ion notes held during December, $46,702,176. 

In connection with the foregoing state- 
ment, the following, from the American con- 
sul at Cornwall, Ontario, will be read with 
Interest: 

The banks in Canada are stronger in re- 
sources than for years and are amply se- 
cured against emergencies. In the last year 
the assets of the banks here declined $14,- 
600,000, while liabilities declined $22,600,000. 
There has been a reduction or decline In 
deposits of $22,260,000. This Is the first 
yearly decline in ten years; the net decrease 
of $8,000,000 more in liabilities «.uan in as- 
sets is in the right direction. Trade loans 
for the year have increased $32,201,000. 
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CUBA, 

— On November 30, 3,447 cheques were 
cashed by the National Bank of Cuba at 
the head office in Havana. During the 
month of November, the draft- teller sold 
through viie windows 1,982 drafts on every 
part of the world, amounting to $2,750,000. 



FOREIGN. 



BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 

A T the recent semi-annual meeting of 
the shareholders of the Bank of New 
South Wales, held at the head office 
at Sydney, the report presented stated 
that the net profits after deducting rebate on 
current bills, interest on deposits, paying 
note and other taxes, reducing valuation of 
bank premises, providing for bad and 
doubtful debts, and fluctuations in the value 
of investment securities, and including re- 
coveries from debts previously written off 
as bad, amounted to £142,966; to which was 
added undivided balance from last half- 
year, £29,314, giving for distribution, £172,- 
280, which the directors recommended to be 
dealt with as follows: To payment of divi- 
dend at the rate of ten per cent, per an- 
num, £110,635; to augmentation of the re- 
serve fund, £30,000; leaving a balance to be 
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carried forward of £31,646. At a special 
general meeting of the shareholders on May 
29 last it was unanimously decided to in- 
crease the capital of the bank to £2,500,000 
by the creation of 25,000 new shares of £20 
each. By the first payments made as on 
July 1, the paid-up capital was increased to 
£2,425,400. During the half-year branches 
of the bank had been opened at Cooper- 
nook, Dorrigo, and Lithgow, in New South 
Wales, and at Clifton, in Queensland; and 
the branch at Wyong (N. S. W.) had been 
closed. 

Herewith is given the statement of the 
bank as of September 30 for the years 1904, 
1905. 1906 and 1907. 

The president. Dr. C. K. Mackellar, in ad- 
dressing the shareholders, after comparing 
the items in the balance-sheet, turned to 
the general conditions of the country. These 
he does not find to be unsatisfactory, and 
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conditions in Australia, in his opinion, are 
not afTected by other than temporary dis- 
turbances which are general all over the 
world. 



BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES — (SEPTEMBER 30). 





1904. 


1905. 


1906. 


1907. 


Liabilities — 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


Notes 


937,760 


960,477 


959,908 


982,704 


Deposits 


. . . 21,093,160 


23,320,148 


24,812,021 


26.056,302 


Bills, etc 


2,788.154 


2,564,816 


3,354.027 


3,254,518 


Capital, paid 


. . . 2.000,000 


2,000,000 


2,000,000 


2,425.400 


Reserve 


1,350.000 


1,400,000 


1,450,000 


1,500,000 


Profit 


148,231 


162,197 


160,934 


181,125 


Contingent 


632,784 


656,254 


695,614 


690,261 


Assets — 


28.850,089 


30,953,892 


33,432,504 


35,090,310 


Cash 


... 4,568.762 


6,789,252 


5,276,930 


6,869,020 


Notes (other) ... 


148,780 


164,726 


176,538 


197,243 


London, at* call 


200.000 


990,000 


2,520,000 


1,665,000 


Investments 


.... 1,695,446 


1,881,484 


1,969,229 


2,496,537 


Bills, etc 


... 2,051,567 


1,933,878 


2,373,589 


2,170,612 


Advances 


. . . 18,969,250 


18,942,298 


19,705,604 


20,311,637 


Premises 


693,600 


706,000 


716,000 


690.000 


Contingent 


632.784 


556,254 


695,614 


690,261 




28,850,089 


30,953,892 


33,422,504 


35,090,310 



Advertisers in THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 
are assured of a bona fide circulation among Banks, 
Bankers, Capitalists and others in this and foreign 
countries, at least double that of any other monthly 
banking publication. 
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The Negotiable Instruments Law 



T HE adoption of this statute in thirty States has made 
a knowledge of its provisions indispensable to every 
bank officer and bank clerk, and the American 
Bankers’ Association has accordingly recommended, through 
its Committee on Education, a course of study in the statute. 
(See Bankers’ Magazine, November, 1905, p. 703.) 

The best edition of the Act is that prepared by John J. 
Crawford, Esq., of the New York bar, by whom the Act 
was drawn, and who therefore speaks upon the subject with 
authority. This edition contains the full text of the law 
with copious annotations. 

The annotations are not merely a digest and compilation 
of cases, but indicate the decisions and other sources from 
which the various provisions of the statute were drawn. 
They were all prepared by Mr. Crawford himself, and many 
of them are his original notes to the draft of the Act sub- 
mitted to the Conference of Commissioners on Uniformity 
of Laws. They will be found an invaluable aid to an 
intelligent understanding of the statute. 

A specially important feature is that the notes point 
out the changes which have been made in the law. 

The book, which is published by the well-known law 
publishing house of Baker, Voorhis & Co., is printed in 
large clear type on heavy white paper, and neatly bound 
in law canvas. 

The price is $2.50, sent by mail or express, prepaid. 
Where five or more copies are ordered, a special rate will 
be made. 

For sale by 

THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

90 William Street, New York. 
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NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 

The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organised since 

our last report. 



Applications to Organize National Banks 
Approved. 

The following notices of intention to organize 

National banks have been approved by the Comptroller 

of the Currency since last ail vice. 

First National Bank, Marysville, Okla. ; by 
S. J. Garvin, et al. 

National Bank, Miami, Okla.; by R. J. Tut- 
hill, et al. 

National Bank, Marion, Wis. ; by T. R. Wall, 
et al. 

Home National Bank, Miles City, Mont.; 
by W. B. Jordan, et al. 

First National Bank, Cincinnati, Ioa. ; by 
N. A. Robertson, et al. 

National Bank, Wheaton, Minn. ; by Edw. 
Rustad, et al. 

Perkiomen Valley National Bank, Green 
Lane, Pa.; by J. R. Allebuch, et al. 

Bonham National Bank, Fairbury, Neb.; by 
Luther Bonham, et al. 

First National Bank, Northboro,. Ioa.; by 
J. R. Harris, et al. 

First National Bank of Polk County, Copper- 
hill, Tenn. ; by J. P. Channing, et al. 

First National Bank, Heglns, Pa.; by F. P. 
Barnd, et al. 

Muskogee National Bank, Musgogee, Okla.; 
by A. C. Trumbo, et al. 

East Portchester National Bank, East Port- 
chester. Conn.; by W. J. Smith, et al. 

First National Bank, Winder, Ga. ; by W. H. 
Toole, et al. 

First National Bank, Odessa, Wash. ; by H. 
E. Christensen, et al. 



White Mountain National Bank, *Gorham, 
N. H. ; by Ralph L. Wilson, et al. 

Cavalier County National Bank, Langdon, 
N. D. ; by W. J. Mooney, et al 
First National Bank, Mammoth Spring, Ark.; 

by C. W. Dixon, et al. 

First National Bank, Prattville, Ala.; by A. 
Northington, et al. 

National Bank, Adrian, Minn.; by Jas. R. 
Jones, et al. 

First National Bank, Philadelphia, Miss.; by 
G. W. Mars, et al. 

First National Bank, Eastman, Ga. ; by Leroy 
Pharr, et al. 

First National Bank, Goldfield, Nev.; by 
J. P. Marshall, et al. 

People’s National Bank, Pontotoc, Miss.; by 
John Goff, et al. 

Lamar National Bank, Lamar, Colo.; by L. 
F. Adams, et al. 

National Bank, Cheney, Wash.; by F. M. 
Martin, et al. 

First National Bank, Mabel, Minn.; by E. L. 
Tollefson, et al. 

First National Bank. Marmarth, N. D. ; by 
J. E. Phelan, et al. 

Live Stock National Bank, Chicago, 111.; by 
S. R. Flynn, et al. 

First National Bank, Mulhall, Okla.; by G. 

E. Burford, et al. 

First National Bank, Walhalla, N. D. ; by 
C. W. Andrews, et al. 

Creek National Bank, Sapulpa, Okla.; by 

F. S. Westfall, et al. 

First National Bank, Bloomington, Neb.; by 
J. B. McGrew. 





fl NE- OPERATION METHOOS 

JX DVANCES in Simplified and Safe-guard- 
ed Bank Bookkeeping should not es- 
cape your investigation. 

IT HE Elliott- Fisher methods have made 
improvements of importance, and the 
opinions of some of America’s most promi- 
nent Banks are worthy of your interest. 

IT HE Bank Systems Department will cap- 
1 ably answer your inquiries. For in- 
stance, send for form “Transit 29.” 

ELLIOTT-FISHER CO. 

329 Broadway, • • New York 
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FIRST 

NATIONAL 

BANK 



Cleveland, Ohio. 



National Bank, Preston, Minn.; by H. R. 
Wells, et al. 

First National Bank. Woodbury, Ga. ; by 
C. W. Powers, et al. 

Application for Conversion to National Banks 
Approved. 

First Bank of Montezuma Valley, Cortez, 
Colo. ; into Montezuma Valley National 
Bank. 

Lee County Bank, Fort Myers, Fla.; into 
First National Bank. 

Citizens' Bank, Millen, Ga. ; into First Na- 
tional Bank. 

Medical Lake State Bank, Medical Lake, 
Wash.; into First National Bank. 

Merchants and Farmers’ Bank, Cordele, Ga.; 
into American National Bank. 

Merchants and Farmers’ Bank, Jefferson, 
Ga.; into First National Bank. 

Bank of Troy, Troy, Ida. ; into First Na- 
tional Bank. 

Jefferson County State Bank, Fairfield, Ioa. ; 
into Fairfield National Bank. 

First Savings Bank, Story City, Ioa.; Into 
First National Bank. 

Bank of Ellinwood, Ellinwood, Kans. ; into 
First National Bank. 

Boyne City State Bank, Boyne, Mich.; Into 
First National Bank. 

Superior Savings Bank, Hancock, Mich.; into 
Superior National Bank. 

Union State Bank, Harvard, Neb.; Into 
Union National Bank. 

Bank of Fredonla. Fredonla, N. Y. ; Into 
National Bank of Fredonla. 

Farmers’ Bank, Manchester, Ohio; into 
Farmers’ National Bank. 

Bank of Santa Fe, Newkirk, Okla.; into 
Eastman National Bank. 

Noble State Bank, Noble, Okla.; into First 
National Bank. 

Sulpher Bank and Trust Co.. Sulpher, Okla.; 
Into Park National Bank. 

Farmers and Merchants’ State Bank. North 
Powder, Oreg. ; into First National Bank. 

Central Savings Bank, Hot Spring, S. D.; 
into Stockmans’ National Bank. 

Bank of Wytheville, Wytheville, Va. ; Into 
First National Bank. 

Wapato State Bank, Wapato, Wash.; into 
First National Bank. 

McDowell County Bank, Welch. W. Va.; into 
McDowell County National Bank. 

Citizens’ Bank, Welch, W. Va. ; Into First 
National Bank. 

North American Trust Co.. Encampment, 
Wyo. ; into First National Bank. 



National Banka Organized. 

8972 — First National Bank, Dagsboro, Del a, ; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Rufus D. Lingo; 
Vice-Pres’s., E. A. Townsend and E. W. 
Gray; Cashier, Wm. B. Chandler. 

8973 — First National Bank, New Albany, Pa.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Lowell C. Allen; 
Vice-Pres., Carl E. Osthaus; Cashier, T. 

A. Kelder. 

8974 — First National Bank, Wetmore, Kans.; 
capital. $25,000; Pres., Thos. E. Hender- 
son; Vice-Pres., Erwin Adamson; Cashier, 

F. P. Achten; Asst. .Cashier, L. A. Ach- 
ten. 

8975 — First National Bank, Campbell, Neb.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., L. H. Eastman; 
Vice-Pres’s., J. B. Laporte and A. L’Heu- 
reux; Cashier, J. H. Chevalier; Asst. Cash- 
iers, J. Frickel, Jr., and B. M. Chevalier. 

8976 — First National Bank, Bowman, N. D. ; 
capital, $25,000; pres., J. E. Phelan; Vice- 
Pres., Darwin A. Stewart; Cashier, Robt 
H. Smith; Asst. Cashier, Dugald Stewart. 

8977— National Bank, Luverne, Minn.; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., P. O. Skyberg; Vice- 
Pres’s., Carl Wiese and James McKean; 
Cashier, Fred 3. Burley. 

8978— First National Bank, Lewisville, O.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Chas. G. Oblinger; 
Vice-Pres., Wm. H. Distler; Cashier, J. W. 
Zerger. 

8979— First National Bank, Cassville, Mo.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., J. H. McGuffln; 
Vice-Pres., J. W. Orr; Cashier, W. M. 
Charlesworth. 

8980 — First National Bank, Alachua, Fla.; 
capital. $25,000; Pres., J. C. Bishop; Vice- 
Pres’s., C. A. Williams and T. W. Shands; 
Cashier, G. W. McCall. 

8981 — First National Bank, Adel, Ioa.; capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres., J. W. Russell; Vice- 
Pres., D. A. Blanchard; Cashier, Wm. 
Roberts. Conversion of Dallas Co. Savings 
Bank. 

8982 — First National Bank, Olney, Tex.; cap- . 
ital, $25,000; Pres., Jno. W. Groves; Vice- 
Pres., R. Campbell; Cashier, W. F. Hutch- 
inson. 

8983— First National Bank, Elm Grove, W. 
Va. ; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. B. Cham- 
bers; Vice-Pres., Geo. P. Folmar; Cashier, 

S. B. Chambers. 

8984 — People’s National Bank, Rocky Mount, 
Va. ; capital $25,000; Pres., N. P. Angle; 
Vice-Pres’s., C. J. Shoaf and L. W. Ander- 
son; Cashier, C. J. Davis. Conversion of 
People’s Bank. 

8985 — First National Bank, Orblsonia, Pa.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., R. S. Seibert; Vice- 
Pres., S. O. Fraker; Cashier, H. A. 
Guepner. 

8986 — Fairfield National Bank, Fairfield, Ioa.*; 
capital, $60,000; Pres., D. C. Bradley; Vice- 
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Pres., R. B. Louden; Cashier, S. K. West; 
Asst. Cashier, F. J. L. Black. Conversion 
of Jefferson Co. State Bank. 

8987 — Citizens’ National Bank; Vancouver, 
Wash.; capital, $50,000; Pres., T. H. Ad- 
ams. Conversion of Citizens’ Bank. 

S98S— First National Bank, Decatur, Neb.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., J. B. Whittier; 
Vice-Pres's., C. H. W. Busse and P. B. 
Gordon; Cashier, E. A. Hanson; Asst. 
Cashier, J. Hamilton. 

S989 — Worthington National Bank, Worthing- 
ton, Minn.; capital, $25,000; Pres., W. M. 
Evans; Vice-Pres., Daniel Shell; Cashier, 
A. W. Fagerstrom. 

8990 — Citizens’ National Bank, Macon, Ga. ; 
capital, $250,000; Pres., W. C. Stevens; 
Vice-Pres’s., J. N. Neel and J. C. Mur- 
phey; Cashier, E. W. Stetson; Asst. Cash- 
iers, B. S. Walker, Jr., and A. B. Simms. 
S991— First National Bank, Hettinger, N. D.: 
capital, $25,000; Pres., C. E. Batcheller; 
Vice-Pres., A. G. Newman; Cashier, Frank 
Rhoda. 

8992 — National Bank, Ainsworth, Neb. ; capi- 
tal, $35,000; Pres., R. S. Rising; Vice-Pres., 
J. M. Hanna; Cashier, C. A. Barnes. Con- 
version of Bank of Ainsworth. 

S993 — National Bank, Wheaton, Minn.; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., Edw. Rustad; Vice- 
Pres., Jacob Heidelberger; Cashier, G. K 
Kristensen. 

8994— American National Bank, Atoka, Okla.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., W. B. Paschall; 
Vice-Pres’s., James O. Jones and W. S. 
Farmer; Cashier, F. E. Adams; Asst. 
Cashier, Thos. F. Horne. 

8995— Bonham National Bank, Fairbury, 
Neb.; capital, $50,000; Pres., I. Bonham; 
Vice-Pres., Wm. Robinson; Cashier, Luther 
Bonham. 

8996 — National Bank of Granville, Oxford. N. 
C.; capital, $60,000; Pres., E. T. White; 
Vice-Pres., J. M. Currin; Cashier, H. G. 
Cooper; Asst. Cashiers, C. S. Eastern and 
W. T. Yancey. Conversion of Bank of 
Granville. 

S997— First National Bank, Steele, N. D. ; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Jno. F. Robinson; 
Vice-Pres., J. E. Robinson; Cashier, F. D. 
Jones. Conversion of Kidder County State 
Bank. 

8998 — National Bank, Thurmond, W. Va.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., W. D. Thurmond; 
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Vice-Pres., C. C. Lewis, Jr.; Cashier, J. 
H. Miller. Conversion of Thurmond Bank. 

8999 — First National Bank, Maysville, Okla.,* 
capital, $25,000; Pres., S. J. Garvin; Vice- 
Pres., Geo. J. Dykes; Cashier, W. P. Mays. 

9000 — First National Bank of Alger County, 
Munising, Mich.; capital, $60,000; Pres, 
Wm. G. Mather; Vice-Pres., W. F. Hop- 
kins; Cashier, G. S. Collins; Asst. Cashier. 
H. H. McMillan. Conversion of Munising 
State Bank. 

9001 — White Mountain National Bank, Gor- 
ham. N. H. ; capital, $25,000; Pres., Chas. 
G. Hamlin; Vice-Pres., E. W. Libby; Cash- 
ier, R. L. Wilson. 

9002 — Stockgrowers and Farmers’ National 
Bank, Wallowa, Oreg. ; capital, $50,000; 
Pres., J. G. Stevens; Vice-Pres., E. A. 
Holmes; Cashier, C. T. McDaniel; Asst. 
Cashier, Margaret Boner. 

9003— Merchants’ National Bank, Water- 
town, Wis.; capital, $120,000; Pres., W. D. 
Sproesser; Vice-Pres., Jos. Terbrueggen; 
Cashier, D. H. Kusel; Asst. Cashiers. Chas. 
E. Frey and Max Rohr. Conversion of 
Merchants’ Bank. 

9004 — First National Bank, Sidney, Mont. ; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., J. S. Day; Vice- 
Pres., Ira M. Ailing; Cashier, Thos. C. 
Gardner; Asst. Cashier, W. K. Adams. 
Conversion of Bank of the Valley. 
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ARKANSAS. 

Hindsville — Valley Bank; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., W. A. Moore; Vice-Pres., J. E. Mar- 
tin; Cashier, L. A. Jones. 

Walnut Hill — Walnut Hill Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., J. B. Herndon; Vice-Pres., 
J. F. McKnight; Cashier, R. H. Duty. 



COLORADO. 

Nunn — First State Bank; capital, $10,000: 
Pres., B. F. Clark; Vice-Pres., Boyd Wolf; 
Cashier, F. G. McGannon. 



GEORGIA. 

Lawrenceville — Brown Bank and Trust Co.; 
capital, $15,000; Pres., Sam G. Brown; 
Vice-Pres’s., Jno. B. Brogdon and S. J. 
Winn; Cashier, Walter L. Brown. 

IDAHO. 

Buhl — Buhl Bank and Trust Co. (succeeded 
State Bank); capital, $25,000; Pres., R. W. 
Faris; Vice-Pres., H. E. Neal; Cashier, 
J. W. Faris. 
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ILLINOIS. 

Belvidere— Farmers’ State Bank; capital, 
$60,000; Pres., Chas. G. Meyers; Vice- 
Pres., S. L. Covey; Cashier, A. G. White; 
Asst. Cashier, A. G. Meyers. 

Hanna City — Pinkerton Exchange Bank; 
capital, $5,000; Pres., H. B. Pinkerton; 
Cashier, J. F. Fuller. 

LaG range— Lagrange Trust and Savings 
Bank; capital, $50,000; Pres., W. E. Keeler; 
Cashier, H. J. Twinting; Asst. Cashier, A. 
N. Sanquist. 

INDIANA. 

Aurora — Aurora State Bank; capital, $50,000; 
Pres., H. P. Spaeth; Vice-Pres., Philip 
Horr; Cashier, G. B. Wilson; Asst. Cash- 
ier, F. Beinkampen. 

Waveland — State Bank (succeeded Bank of 
Waveland); capital, $25,000; Pres., F. N. 
Johns; Cashier, A. H. Johns. 

IOWA. 

East Pleasant Plain — East Pleasant Plain 
Savings Bank; capital, $15,000; Pres., 
Henry Pickard; Vice-Pres., Frank Pacha; 
Cashier, H. L. McGrew. 

Harvey — People’s Savings Bank; capital $1,- 
500; Pres., W. E. Foshier; Vice-Pres., N. 
T. Gurnsey; Cashier, W. Holtzclaw. 
Rinard — Rinard Savings Bank (succeeded 
Bank of Rinard); capital, $10,000; Pres., 
Chas. Beaeham; Vice-Pres., H. C. Wetter; 
Cashier, S. G. Wilson. 

Rossie — Rossie Savings Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., Chas. Gilmore; Vice-Pres., J. 
J. Spindler; Cashier, Chas. C. Miller. 
Stuart — Stuart Savings Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., M. S. Kile; Vice-Pres., C. M. 
Burke; Cashier, F. M. Kile. 

KANSAS. 

Coffeyville— American State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., R. H. Muzzy; Vice-Pres., 
I. Litman; Cashier, D. H. Martin. 

KENTUCKY. 

Calvert City — Calvert Bank; Pres., J. M. 
Tichenor; Vice-Pres., R. M. Jones; Cashier, 
R. L. Holland. 

LOUISIANA. 

Ferriday — Ferriday State Bank; capital, $50,- 
000; Pres., W. G. Walton; Vice-Pres., L. 
Rogers; Cashier, Dan Flemming. 



MARYLAND. 

Sharpsburg — Sharpsburg Savings Bank; 
Pres., Chas. G. Biggs; Vice-Pres., S. S. 
Stouft’er; Cashier, Robt. L. Highbarger. 
Williamsport — Savings Bank; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., W. D. Richardson; Vice-Pres., A. 
G. Hoffman; Cashier, Chas. A. Koogle; 
Asst. Cashier, W. H. Miller. 

MICHIGAN. 

Boyne— People’s Bank; Cashier, Sabin Hoop- 
er; Asst. Cashier, H. F. Wenzel. 

Jackson— Central State Bank; capital, $100,- 
000; Pres., H. R. Page; Vice-Pres’s., F. E. 
Palmer and H. C. Loeser; Cashier, Chas. 
J. Higgins; Asst. Cashier, Louis A. Worch. 
Laingsburg — Union State Bank (succeeded 
Union Bank); capital, $20,000; Pres., A. 
Rohrabacher; Vice-Pres., F. B. Smith; 
Cashier, W. H. Hunt. 

Portland — Webber State Savings Bank (suc- 
ceeded Jno. A. Webber & Son); capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Mary E. Webber; Vice- 
Pres., Edwin A. Buck; Cashier, Lorenzo 
Webber; Asst. Cashier, Frank J. Badgley. 

MINNESOTA. 

Danvers — State Bank (succeeded Bank of 
Danvers); capital, $10,000; Pres., L. Mat- 
thews; Vice-Pres., Julius Thorson; Cash- 
ier, Thos. H. Connolly. 

MISSOURI. 

Desloge — Citizens’ Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., A. J. Clay; Vice-Pres., E. J. Har- 
rington; Cashier, R. W. Hornsey. 

MONTANA. 

Joliet — Joliet State Bank; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., W. F. Meyer; Vice-Pres., E. L. 
Grewell; Cashier, W. H. Hopkins; Asst. 
Cashier, F. W. Thomas. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Toms River — Ocean County Trust Co.; capi- 
tal, $100,000; Pres., Geo. H. Tolman; Vice- 
Pres’s., A. C. B. Havens and J. F. Min- 
turn; Sec. and Treas., W. F. Quinnons. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Grif ton— Bank of Grifton; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., L. J. Chapman; Vice-Pres., W. W. 
Dawson; Cashier, W. T. Gardner. 
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BANK DIRECTORS 

Their Powers. Duties and Responsibilities 
By John J. Crawford 

The growing disposition to hold directors of 
banks to a strict accountability makes it 
vitally important that every such officer 
should acquaint himself fully with the duties 
and responsibilities of his position. Mr. Craw- 
ford’s book elves this information fully and 
concisely. Price, 50 cents. 

Tm Bankers Publishing Co.. Publishers 
90 William 8t., New York. 



NORTH DAKOTA. 

Beach — Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; capi- 
tal, $6,600; Pres., H. C. Jensen; VIce-Pres., 
J. W. Brlnton; Cashier, Karl Olson. 
Center — Bank of Oliver Co.; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., Chas. L. Timmerman; Vice-Pres., 
C. F. Peterson; Cashier, H. H. Kenyon. 
Marion — Johnston State Bank; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., D. S. B. Johnston; Vice-Pres., 
P. Chrlstopherson ; Cashier, L. N. Siekels; 
Asst. Cashier, R. J. Crain. 

Melville— Bank of Melville; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., O. Wiseman; Cashier, Philip Wise- 
man. 

OHIO. 

Conneaut — Citlfens’ Banking and Trust Co.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., F. E. Gordon; Vice- 
Pres., B. E. Thayer; Cashier, Chas. R. 
Dodge; Asst. Cashier Wm. A. Chamberlin. 
Holmesville — Holmesville Banking Co.; capi- 
tal, $12,500; Pres., B. F. Wilson; Vice-Pres.. 
P. S. SIdell; Cashier, P. C. Albertson. 
New Lexington — Commercial and Savings 
Bank Co.; capital, $25,000; Pres., C. P. 
Thacker; Vice-Pres., J. G. McDougal; 
Cashier, F. H. Avery. 



OKLAHOMA. 

Anadarko — Anadarko State Bank; capital. 
$25,000; Pres., M. L. Hite; Vice-Pres., R. 
C. Menefee; Cashier, Boone D. Hite; Asst. 
Cashier, L. T. McPheeters. 

Bradley — Bradley State Bank (succeeded 
Bank of Bradley); capital, $10,000; Pres., 
L. M. Maurer; Vice-Pres., R. B. Croan; 
Cashier, C. B. Clark; Asst. Cashier, W. D. 
Miller. 

MoAlester — Trust Co. of America: capital, 
$200,000; Pres., E. A. Mears; Vice-Pres., 
Frank P. Kawken; Cashier, E. A. Mears. 
Oklahoma City — First Savings Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., E. L. Dunn; Vice-Pres’s., 
G. K. Williams and S. B. Finley; Cashier, 
J. B. Green. 

OREGON. 

Portland — Scandinavian-American Bank; 
capital $100,000; Pres., C. F. Hendrickson; 
Vice-Pres’s., S. Peterson and H. W. Coe; 
Cashier, H. Rostad. 



SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Greenwood — Greenwood Real Estate, Loan 
and Trust Co.: capital, $20,000: Pres., J. 
B. Wharton; Vice-Pros., K. Baker. 
Johnston — Farmers’ Bank; capital. $20,000; 
Pres.. B. R. Smith; Vice-Pres., L. Yonce; 
Cashier, E. L. Ready; Asst. Cashier, Wal- 
ter Derrick. 

TEXAS. 

Palacios — Citizens’ State Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres.. Thos. H. Bonner; Vice-Pres., 
Joseph Pybus; Cashier, W. L. Rogers, Jr. 

VIRGINIA. 

Grottoes — Bank of Grottoes; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., G. K. Foster; Vice-Pres’s., J. M. 
Kolner, Jno. S. Plrkey and Geo. M. Nicho- 
las; Cashier, G. R. Root. 



WISCONSIN. 

Clayton— Citizens’ State Bank; capital. $10,- 
000; Pres., Fred. Malchow; Vice-Pres., 
Theo. Erickson; Cashier, J. S. Malchow; 
Asst. Cashier, Chas. J. Anderson. 

La Crosse — Citizens’ State Bank; capital. 
$50,000; Pres., H. B. Dahle; Vice-Pres., H. 
E. Stroud; Cashier, Thos. S. Thompson. 
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CHANGES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 



ALABAMA. 

Opelika — Bank of Opelika; J. B. Greene, 
Pres., in place of R. M. Greene, deceased. 

ARIZONA. 

Bisbee — First National Bank; Jno. P. Gull, 
Cashier, in place of J. H. Nolan. 

Phoenix — Valley Bank merged with Home 
Savings Bank and Trust Co., under former 
title; capital, $100,000; E. J. Bennitt, Pres. 



ARKANSAS. 



Jas. T. Shalleross. Vice-Pres., in place of 
D. W. Corbit. 

GEORGIA. 

Augusta — Merchants’ Bank; Albert Hatch, 
Pres., in place of W. J. Hollingsworth. 

Bainbridge — Decatur County Bank; capital 
increased to $100,000. 

Buford — Bank of Buford; L. P. Pattillo, 
Pres.; Edw. Flor, Vice-Pres.; Carl Perry, 
Cashier. 

McDonough — First National Bank; H. J. 
Turner, Cashier. 



Pine Bluff — Merchants and Planters’ Bank; 
S. C. Alexander, Pres. 



CALIFORNIA. 

Biggs — Sacramento Valley Bank; J. Dalzell 
Brown, Pres., resigned. 

Calistoga — Bank of Calistoga; resumed busi- 
ness, December 30. 

El Centro — Valley State Bank; Geo. Carter, 
Pres.; G. A. Bathrop, Vice-Pres. 

Oakland — Union National Bank; E. F. Jor- 
dan, Cashier, in place of W. W. Crane. 

Pasadena — American Bank and Trust Co.; 
David Galbraith, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

Redding — Bank of Shasta County; C. C. 
Bush, Jr., Pres., In place of C. C. Bush. 
Sr., deceased. 

San Bernardino — Farmers’ Exchange Na- 
tional Bank; John Andreson, Jr., Vice- 
Pres.; J. F. Johnson, Jr., Cashier, in place 
of John Andreson, Jr. 



CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford — Connecticut River Banking Co.; 
Martin Welles, Vice-Pres. 

Middletown — Central National Bank; Lyman 

D. Mills, Vice-Pres. 

Waterbury — West Side Savings Bank; Geo. 

E. Judd, Treas. 



DELAWARE. 

Newport— Newport National Bank; J. Per- 
kins Groome, Cashier, in place of Daniel 
Green. 

Odessa — New Castle Co. National Bank; D. 
W. Corbit, Pres., In place of J. C. Corbit; 



ILLINOIS. 

Benton— Coal Belt National Bank; J. M. 
Joplin. Pres., In place of R. A. Youngblood; 
E. Dillon, Vice-Pres., in place of J. M. 
Joplin. 

Charleston — First National Bank; Fred G. 
Hudson, Cashier; F. R. Blackford, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Chicago— Illinois Trust and Savings Bank; 
Fredk. T. Haskell, Vice-Pres. — National 
Bank of the Republic; James M. Hurst 
and Wm. B. Lavinla, Asst. Cashiers. 

Toledo — First National Bank; R. C. Willis, 
Jr.. Asst. Cashier. 



INDIANA. 

Hebron— Citizens’ 'Bank; H. W. Bryant, 
Vice-Pres. 

Idaville — Bank of Idaville and Farmers’ 
Home Bank consolidated under former 
title; S. A. Carson, Pres. 

Mishawaka — First National Bank; J. D. Ris- 
ing, Cashier, in place of W. L Kimball. 

Sunman — Farmers’ National Bank; Edwin 
B. Vincent, Vice-Pres.; John Minger. 
Cashier. 



IOWA. 



Cedar Rapids — American Trust and Savings 
Rank consolidated with Fidelity Trust and 
Savings Bank under former title; Ernest 
Moore, Pres.; W. W. Hamilton, W. F. 
Severn and Otto Sikora, Vice-Pres’s.; Louis 
Wokoun, Cashier. 

Elliott— First National Bank; no Asst. Cash- 
ier in place of J. J. Manker. 

Kcota — Farmers’ Savings Bank; Dudley 

Crone, Cashier. 
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Plf-asantvllle — First National Bank; L. Wil- 
liams, Pres., in place of W. A. Clark; A. 
D. Reynolds. Vice-Pres., in place of T. R. 
Brown; F. T. Metcalf, Cashier, in place 
of R. S. Thompson. 



KANSAS. 

Cherry vale — People’s National Bank; no 

Pres, in place of C. O. Wright. 

Herington — First National Bank; F. E. Mun. 
sell, Pres., in place of J. L. Thompson; 
W. N. Hawley, Vice-Pres., in place of R. 
W. Vance; Edwin G. Munsell, Cashier, in 
place of F. E. Munsell; Edith Thompson, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Mount Hope— First National Bank; S. B. 
Amidon. Vice-Pres., in place of W. F. 
Soper; F. C. Jorgenson, Asst. Cashier. 

Norcatur — First National Bank consolidated 
with First State Bank under former title; 
H. O. Douglas. Pres.; Otis L. Benton. 
Vice-Pres.; H. H. Benton, Cashier; C. F. 
Miller, Asst. Cashier. 

White City— First National Bank; J. M. 
Baker, Cashier, in place of M. W. Baker. 



KENTUCKY. 

Hvden — Citizens’ Bank; H. M. Hensley, 
Pres.; W. S. Eversoll, Vice-Pres.; T. L. 
Gabbard, Cashier. 



LOUISIANA. 

New Orleans — State National Bank; C. H. 
Culbertson. Pres., in place of Wm. Adler; 
no Cashier in place of C. H. Culbertson. 



MARYLAND. 

Brunswick — People’s National Bank; G. W. 
Billmyer, Cashier in place of L. E. Mc- 
Bride. 

Cumberland — Second National iBank; W. B. 
Lowndes, Vice-Pres., in place of Lloyd 
Lowndes. 

Easton— Farmers and Merchants’ National 
Bank; P. K. Wright, Cashier, in place of 
C. E. Nicols. 

Port Deposit — Cecil National Bank; no Cash- 
ier in place of L. G. White. 



MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston— New England National Bank; S. W. 
Holmes, Cashier, in place of Arthur C. 
Kollock, deceased. 

North Adams— North Adams Savings Bank; 
H. W. Clark, Pres. 

Winchendon — Winchendon Savings Bank; 
Chas. Beals, Pres. ; Walter Boyce, Treas. 

MICHIGAN. 

Menominee— First National Bank; John 
Henes, Vice-Pres. 
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Port Huron — German- American Bank; H. F. 
Marx. Pres. 

MINNESOTA. 

Bertha — First National Bank; E. Thompson, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Breckenridge — First National Bank; T. E. 
Knudson, Asst. Cashier. 

Glenwood — Pope Co. Bank, title changed to 
Pope Co. State Bank; capital, $40,000; 
Pres.. M. A. Wollan; Vice-Pres., E. Koe- 
fod; Cashier, J. O. Ofsthun; Asst. Cashier, 
O. B. Wollan. 

Mankato — National Bank of Commerce; A. 
L. Wheeler, Vice-Pres., in place of J. E. 
Diamond. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Bay St. Louis — Merchants’ Bank; R. R. Per- 
kins, Pres. 

MISSOURI. 

Harrisonville — Citizens’ National Bank; Al- 
len Glenn, Pres., in place of Downing 
Miller; H. V. Hurst, Vice-Pres., in place 
of A. Glenn. 
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Kansas City — Stock Yards Bank of Com- 
merce; resumed business. December 10. 

NEBRASKA. 

Beaver City — Bank of Beaver City; R. S. 
Hendricks, Pres.; F. G. Downing:, Vice- 
Pres. ; T. F. Newton, Cashier; L. P. Hend- 
ricks, Asst. Cashier. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Jersey City — Lincoln Trust Co.; Edwin M. 
Farrier, Vice-Pres. ; F. W. George, Asst. 
Treas. 

South Amboy — First National Bank: D. C. 
Chase, Vlce-Pres., In place of B. F. How- 
ell. 

South River — First National Bank; no Asst. 

Cashier In place of F. J. Prentice. 
Williamstown — First National Rank: J. F. 
Imhoff, Vlce-Pres. 

NEW YORK. 

Brooklyn — Brevoort Savingrs Bank: Edward 
Lyons, Vice-Pres.; Raymond Lnunsbery. 
Sec’y. — First National Bank. resumed 

business February 10. 

Corona — First National Bank; E. R. Couden. 
Cashier, in place of W. R. Rinlell. 

New York City— Hamilton Bank; resumed 
business, January 20.— Night and Day 



Bank; Samuel S. Campbell. Pres., In place 
of A. D. B**nnett, resigned; Fredk. Phil- 
lips. Vice-Pres. — Trust Co. of America; 
Philip S. Babcock, Vice-Pres., resigned. 



NORTH CAROLINA. 

Greensboro — City National Bank; no Cashier 
in place of L H. Battle. 

Lillingrton — National Bank; no Cashier In 
place of W. A. Pope; M. P. Hirsch, Acting 
and Asst. Cashier. 



NORTH DAKOTA. 

Blabon — Blabon State Bank: B. A. Gumming, 
Cashier, in place of S. J. Danskin. 

Bowbells— First State Bank, absorbed State 
Bank. 

Courtnay — Stutsman County Bank; P. R. 
Sherman, Pres.; Geo. E. Berg, Cashier. 

Denbigh— Denbigh State Bank; J. Edgar 
Wager, Cashier. 

Petersburg — Farmers’ State Bank; Robert 
Waag, Pres. 

Wolford— State Bank and Security State 
Bank merged under former title; capital 
increased to $15,000. 



OHIO. 

Mingo Junction— First National Bank; re 
sumed business, January 2. 



A Graded 
Banking System 

By THEODORE OILMAN 



Explains the formation of a graded 
banking system by the incorporation 
of clearing houses under a Federal 
law, with power to issue a clearing- 
house currency, secured by a pledge 
of bank assets. 

Especially interesting and timely 
in view of the consideration now be- 
ing given to the currency question. 

PRICE $1.00 



The Bankers Publishing Go. 

90 William St. f New York 



OKLAHOMA. 

Blackwell — Blackwell National Bank; no 
Asst. Cashier In piece of W. C. Rogers. 

Drummond— Bank of Drummond: reorgan- 
ized as a State Bank; A. B. Light. Pres.; 
W. H. Stewart, Vice-Pres.; E. A. Browne, 
Cashier. 

Enid — Garfield Exchange Bank and Ameri- 
can State Bank consolidated under former 
title. 

Fort Cobb — Washita Valley Bank; L. W. 
Myers, Pres. ; E. J. Buckley, Vice-Pres. ; 

D. G. Swan. Cashier. 

Pauls Valley — National Bank of Commerce; 

E. C. Gage, Vlce-Pres., in place of Lorenz 
Rodke. 

Tishomingo — First National Bank; Gilbert 
Stallings, Asst. Cashier in place of A. G. 
Summerfield. 



PENNSYLVANIA. 



Apollo— Apollo Trust Co.; S. M. Nelson, 
Pres.; E. A. Townsend, Vice-Pres. 



Braddock — First National Bank; Geo. C. 
Watt, Cashier, In place of A. A. McKinney. 

Grafton— First National Bank; D. L. Rickey, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of M. A. Rusk. 



Gallitzin— First National Bank; Chas. Zim- 
mers, Cashier, in place of H. A. Guepner. 
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Mechanicsburg — Meehan icsburg National 
Bank; S. B. S. Stover, Cashier. 

New Albany— First National Bank; Wm. M. 
Klft, Cashier, in place of T. A. Kelder. 

Sheridanville — First National Bank of Sheri- 
dan; W. W. Hill, Cashier, in place of J. 
U. Williams. 

South Fork— First National Bank; N. W. 
Hoffman, Cashier, in place of J. W. Stine- 
man. 

Weatherly — First National Bank; J. G. Bell, 
Cashier, in place of W. F. Wagner. 

TENNESSEE. 

Jackson — Union Bank and Trust Co.; ab- 
sorbed Jackson Banking Co. 

Lewisburg— First National Bank; W. D. 
Fox, Cashier, in place of W. R. Hutton. 

Monterey— Bank of Monterey; J. W. Welch, 
Pres.; J. H. Ray, Vice-Pres.; J. T. Price, 
Cashier. 

Savannah— First National Bank; E. W. Ross, 
Vice-Pres., in place of H. E. Williams; 
H. E. Williams, Cashier, in place of J. J. 
Williams, deceased. 

TEXAS. 

Bellville— First National Bank; H. T. Von 
Rosenberg, Cashier, in place of C. Lang- 
hammer. 

Center Point— First National Bank; G. P. 
McCorkle, Cashier, in place of Alonzo Rees. 

Johnson City— Johnson City State Bank; re- 
sumed business, December 25. 

Mart— First National Bank; no Cashier in 
place of W. W. Woodson. 



Robert Lee— First National Bank; W. J. 
Adams, Pres., in place of D. B. McCallum; 
no Vice-Pres., in place of W. J. Adams; 
F. K. Popplewell, Cashier, in place of H. 
H. Pearce. 

Thorndale — First National Bank; Earl 
Strauss, Asst. Cashier. 

Tulia— First National Bank; J. H. Donald- 
son, Asst. Cashier. 



VIRGINIA. 

Norfolk— Citizens’ Bank; McD. L. Wrenn, 
Pres., in place of W. W. Moss, resigned. 



WASHINGTON. 

Bellingham— First National Bank; no Cash- 
ier in place of C. K. McMillin. 

Vancouver— Citizens’ National Bank; C. C. 
Gridley, Vice-Pres.; E. R. Reynolds. Cash- 
ier. 

Walla Walla — Union Savings Bank; O. B. 
Funk, Pres.; A. R. Johnson, Vice-Pres.; 
Fred W. Wilson, Cashier; O. M. Beatty, 
Asst. Cashier. 



WISCONSIN. 

Osseo— State Bank absorbed Citizens’ State 
Bank; H. A. Field, Vice-Pres. 



WYOMING. 

Casper — Stockmen’s National Bank; J. T. 
Scott, Cashier, in place of E. C. Kelley, 
who succeeded F. G. Byram. 



BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 



CALIFORNIA. 



Rockyford — State Bank; closed, January 2. 



Los Angeles— Occidental Trust and Savings INDIANA 

Bank; In hands of State Bank Commission. 

Rem ington— iBank of Remington; closed De- 
COLORADO. cember 28. 

Rico— David Swickhimer, suspended business, KENTUCKY. 

December 23. Wickliffe— Farmers’ Bank; reported closed. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston— Dane. Smith & Co., suspended busi- 
ness. 

NEW YORK. 

New York City — Beaver National Bank; In 
voluntary liquidation, January 14.— Ervin 
& Co.; suspended business. — National Bank 
of North America; in hands of Receiver, 
January 27. — Whitney & Kitchen; reported 
closed. 

Theresa — Geo. E. Yost; suspended business, 
January 12. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 



OKLAHOMA. 

Coalgate — Choctaw Bank; reported closed. 

Hollis — Hollis National Bank; In voluntary 
liquidation, January 16. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pittsburg — Traders and Mechanics’ Bank; 
Closed January 21. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Providence — New England Trust Co. ; in 
hands of Receiver, January 19. 



High Point — First National Bank; in volun- 
tary liquidation, December 28. 



NORTH DAKOTA. 

Dunseith— Dunseith State Bank; reported 
closed. 

OHIO. 

Leetonia — First National Bank; in hands of 
Receiver, Frank Mlchinard, January 8. 
Norwalk — Norwalk Savings Bank; closed 
January 15. 



Credit Currency 

By ELMER H. YOUNCMAN 

Editor BANKERS MA6AZINE 

Bankers’ Handy Series No. 3 

Price BO Cents 



A concise, non-technical statement of 
the principles of an asset or credit cur- 
rency, Bliowing the method of issue, 
provisions for safety, and the advan- 
tages over a bank-note circulation se- 
cured by a pledge of United Slates 
bonds. 

8hows how the banks may be made 
more serviceable to the business com- 
munity, especially to farmers and small 
dealers. 

At a time when currency and banking 
problems are being widely discussed, this 
book will be useful in enabling all who 
are interested in these questions to get a 
clear understanding of the principles of 
a credit currency. 



BANKERS PUBLISHING GO. 

90 Wliiiam St., New York 



TENNESSEE. 

Brownsville — People’s Savings Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation, December 31. 

TEXAS. 

Dallas— Western Bank and Trust Co.; re- 
ported closed. 

Houston— Planters and Mechanics’ National 
Bank; in voluntary liquidation, December 
7. 

Sagerton— First Bank; in hands of Receiver. 

Tyler— Farmers and Merchants’ National 
Bank; in voluntary liquidation, December 
30. — Harris Exchange Bank; in hands of 
Receiver, December 30. 

WASHINGTON. 

Blaine-Exchange State Bank; reported 
closed. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Beckley— Citizens’ Bank; suspended busi- 
ness, January 22. 

WISCONSIN. 

Ossco— Citizens’ State Bank; reported closed. 

CANADA. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 

St. Marys — Bank of Nova Scotia; closed. 

ONTARIO. 

Toronto — Sovereign Bank of Canada; closed. 
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PROGRESS OF THE WORK FOR CURRENCY 

REFORM. 



OINCE the real character of the Aid- 
rich Bill has been made known to 
the business interests of the country, 
the chances of its enactment into law 
have diminished. At the time this is 
written the bill is pending in the Sen- 
ate, and while it appears probable that 
the measure will pass that body, its de- 
feat in the House seems assured. For 
a time assertions were boldly made that 
the bill would be rushed through under 
some sort of coercion, but as pub- 
lic opinion has begun to make itself 
clearly understood, the danger of any 
high-handed proceedings have been 
brought home to the party leaders. 

It never has been plain to anybody 
not in the secret why extraordinary 
means should be resorted to in order to 
pass the Aldrich Bill. No emergency 
exists requiring large issues of paper 
currency, nor is such a contingency like- 
ly to occur for a long time to come. 
The bill, if operative at all, would inure 
chiefly to the benefit of those who have 
bonds to sell, and it may be that some 
of the syndicates have loaded up with 
securities in anticipation of the passage 
of the Aldrich Bill, and are eager to 
have the measure passed so that they 
may be enabled to unload. But they 
will have to wait. 

Undoubtedly the Fowler Bill has 
gained support as its merits have be- 
come better known. It has received 
substantial endorsement by the Mer- 
chants* Association of New York, the 
l 



Trades League of Philadelphia, and by 
other commercial organizations. 

The Fowler Bill provides for the re- 
tirement of the greenbacks, and for the 
substitution of bank notes based upon 
coin and commercial paper to replace 
those now secured by United States 
bonds. Adequate means for the safety 
of the notes and for their prompt re- 
demption are also provided. Hardly 
less important is the provision for de- 
positing public funds in the banks from 
day to day and withdrawing them by 
check as needed. Mr. Fowler*s bill 
also carries with it a plan for guaran- 
teeing bank deposits, and to this pro- 
posal there has been considerable oppo- 
sition. But the growing popular de- 
mand for the adoption of some measure 
that will make all deposits in banks ab- 
solutely safe, is unmistakable; and, in 
some way or other, that demand will 
have to be met. For ourselves we should 
prefer to see the safety of bank depos- 
its effected by an improvement in meth- 
ods of examination and management, 
and by the exercise of greater discrim- 
ination on the part of the public in 
dealing with banks. It must be admit- 
ted, however, that reliance upon these 
methods in the past has not been alto- 
gether satisfactory, which explains the 
public impatience. The bankers, as a 
body, are perhaps to blame to some ex- 
tent. They have been slow, in a great 
many instances, to insist upon the pres- 
ervation of a standard of banking that 
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would have reduced losses by bank fail- 
ures to the lowest possible minimum. 
They have not demanded the correction 
of the admitted defects in government 
methods of examination, and they have 
only recently begun the work of making 
really efficient examinations through the 
clearing-house associations. This lax- 
ity of sentiment among bankers, and the 
failure to stamp out unsound banking, 
probably has been quite as effectual in 
fostering reckless banking as the in- 
surance of bank deposits will be. What- 
ever objections, upon principle, there 
may be to the insurance of deposits, 
very likely the practical benefits to be 
derived will afford a sufficient compen- 
sation. 

The essential features of the Fowler 
Bill— a bank-note currency based upon 
gold and commercial paper, retirement 
of the Government demand notes, and 
the use of common-sense methods by 
the Treasury in handling the public 
funds — are worthy of the support of 
the great productive and commerfcial in- 
terests of the country. The bill is 
honest, its principles are sound, and 
it ought to become a law. 

The probabilities seem to be, at the 
time this is written, that the Aldrich 
Bill will pass the Senate, but not the 
House. On the other hand, there seems 
to be no likelihood that the Fowler Bill 
can pass the Senate. In this situation, 
the proper policy would seem to be a 
reference of the matter to the people 
for their decision. There is no urgent 
need of currency legislation, particular- 
ly if it must be a compromise. Of that 
kind of legislation we have had too 
much already. Upon the rotten basis 
of the Aldrich Bill no sound or accept- 
able measure can be constructed. There 
cannot possibly be any compromise 
with such an unsound and miserable 
makeshift. The people of the United 
States want intelligent and honest cur- 
rency legislation, and they are going to 



get it. They want legislation, not for 
the benefit of the banks, much less for 
the benefit of the bond syndicates, but 
for the benefit of themselves, and they 
will get what they want. 

The Fowler Bill is sound in prin- 
ciple and seeks to accomplish re- 
forms that are essential to the secur- 
ity and flexibility of our currency and 
banking system. The bill ought to be- 
come a law ; but if that is now impos- 
sible it should be passed by the House 
and then placed before the people for 
their verdict in the approaching nation- 
al campaign. 

For many years The Bankers Mag- 
azine has stood for these reforms: 

(1) Retirement of the greenbacks. 

(2) Substitution of coin and com- 
mercial paper for bonds as the security 
for bank circulation. 

(3) The use of common-sense meth- 
ods in handling the receipts and dis- 
bursements of the Government. In oth- 
er words, that the Treasury should use 
the banks just as business men do. 

Whatever may be the outcome of the 
present attempt to secure the adoption 
of these reforms, we shall keep up the 
fight for them with unwearied patience 
until they become a part of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States. 



Jj^VIDENCE of the danger that lurks 
in the Aldrich Bill is being 
brought to light in the hearings on the 
currency question that have been held 
for some time by the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee of the House. It is 
realized by experienced bankers that 
the passage of this bill would excite 
grave apprehension of our financial 
condition, both at home and abroad. 
This feeling was expressed by Hon. 
Lyman J. Gage in his testimony be- 
fore the committee on February 19* Mr. 
Gage said that if he were now a banker 
he would unquestionably ask to come 
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under the provisions of the Fowler 
measure, and would look upon the pas- 
sage of the Aldrich Bill with dread and 
apprehension. 

This opinion from one of the coun- 
try’s ablest bankers and financiers ought 
to carry great weight. The passage of 
the Aldrich Bill will be a notice to for- 
eign bankers that this country has no 
intention of conducting its financial and 
banking business on a more conservative 
basis, but that we intend to keep up 
high financial operations and to indulge 
in another speculative debauch at the 
first opportunity and then rely on the 
device of an “emergency currency” 
(that is, on a flood of paper “money”) 
to help tide us over the panic which our 
excesses will surely bring on. This 
policy is immoral, cowardly and weak. 
We do not need “emergency” currency. 
We want a sane, safe and honest cur- 
rency and banking system, operative at 
all times and under all circumstances. 
Real emergencies — those consequent 

upon war, earthquake, fire, flood, etc. — 
can be handled by the bankers in the 
future as they have in the past: Wit- 
ness the splendid heroism of the banks 
of Chicago, Boston, Baltimore and San 
Francisco. So-called “emergencies” 
caused by rampant speculation, or pre- 
cipitated by unsound banking, may be 
rendered less frequent and severe, or 
possibly be prevented, partially or whol- 
ly, by a good currency and banking sys- 
tem and the enforcement of more pru- 
dent business methods. But should these 
pseudo-emergencies occur, even with 
the adoption of the measures indicated, 
they will be merely the penalty that in- 
evitably follows the infraction of sound 
principles. 

The passage of the Aldrich Bill 
would be notice to the world that we do 
not mean to correct the evils of our cur- 
rency system, but that we mean to per- 
petuate them and to plunge still deep- 
er into the quagmire of unsound cur- 



rency. That policy will hurt every 
farmer, every manufacturer, every mer- 
chant and every business man in the 
United States. So far as currency laws 
have any influence at all on the prices 
of our securities, the Aldrich Bill, if it 
becomes a law, will tend toward weak- 
ness. It will not, in the long run, help 
the very class of securities it is designed 
to benefit 

By passing the Aldrich Bill the Uni- 
ted States will virtually pay to the 
vorld: “Yes, we have been getting 
drunk financially; and we do not intend 
to reform, but go on with the spree, for 
we have provided for an unlimited sup- 
ply of stimulants in the shape of paper 
money/ 

We seek to raise no alarmist cry, but 
in all seriousness would warn the coun- 
try what the passage of the Aldrich 
Bill means. If that measure becomes a 
law, it will be a sowing of evil seed 
from which a harvest of distrust and 
disaster will follow, as the night the 
day. 



DEPOSIT insurance continues to be 
a live question. The charge that 
such insurance would be an incentive 
to reckless banking hardly seems to be 
susceptible of proof. It must be re- 
membered that while if deposits were in- 
sured it might enable the fly-by-night 
style of bank to obtain deposits in com- 
petition with an institution of well-es- 
tablished reputation, when the reck- 
lessly-managed bank failed, the penalty 
would fall just as heavily upon its 
shareholders as if there had been no 
deposit insurance. 

After all, are banks managed, prim- 
arily, in the interests of depositors? To 
think so would be to give the average 
banker credit for more altruism than 
he possesses. Banks are run on princi- 
ples no more nor less selfish than those 
governing other kinds of business. A 
grocery or dry goods store is not run 
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for the public benefit, but for the own- 
ers* profit. And the same is true of a 
bank. 

It is also true, in the case of a bank, 
that if the stockholders' interests are 
carefully watched, the depositor is not 
apt to suffer; for it is the depositor who 
is the first creditor to be satisfied and 
the stockholder the last. 

We believe that the fear of losing 
their original investment together with 
any additional surplus that may have 
accumulated, and the possibility of 
standing an assessment equal to the par 
value of their shares, will continue to 
be a strong deterrent of reckless bank- 
ing, even if a law shall be passed pro- 
viding for the insurance of bank de- 
posits. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. C. 
Lombardi, the accomplished editor of 
the “Dallas (Texas) News," we have 
received copies of that paper containing 
several articles from Mr. Lombardi's 
pen strongly favoring the insuring of 
bank deposits. His views are present- 
ed with great clearness, force and ear- 
nestness. Regarding the assertion that 
the insurance of deposits would encour- 
age reckless banking, he aptly says that 
nobody seems to have objected on this 
score to the Government's requiring that 
all deposits made by it in the banks 
shall be absolutely insured. 

This whole line of argument against 
insuring deposits probably rests upon 
a mistaken assumption — that it is a re- 
gard for the depositors' safety rather 
than for the shareholders' profit that a 
bank is prudently managed. We do not 
seek in the slightest to minimize the im- 
portance of that sense of fidelity to trus- 
teeship which is one of the noblest as 
it is one of the commonest attributes of 
the American banker. But there is the 
same duty owing to the shareholder, 
and the interests of the latter are bound 
up with those of the depositor. Actu- 
ally, however, banks are established and 



run for profit — not merely to take care 
of people's money and return it to them 
on demand — and if a bank is found to 
be lending on poor security, or violating 
the laws, it runs the risk of being closed 
and its stockholders' profits will all be 
swallowed up in making good the losses 
sustained. The fear of such a con- 
tingency is what will always constitute 
the strongest check on unsound bank- 
ing. 

There seems to be more merit in the 
contention that deposit insurance will 
take away from the old-established 
bank some of the pre-eminence it has 
gained, since deposits will be equally 
safe in a new bank whose reputation 
is unknown. That is a hardship and in- 
justice tending to weaken the compar- 
ative strength which ought always to 
belong to the bank of greatest age. 
Whether the compensations are suffi- 
cient to overcome this objection will be 
answered affirmatively or negatively, ac- 
cording to the point of view. 

It is believed that the best way to 
insure deposits is by good management. 
With our system of scattered, independ- 
ent banks, this ideal is not always at- 
tainable. In fact, while bank failures 
are somewhat exaggerated, they arc al- 
together too common, and the loss and 
distrust they cause are far-reaching in 
their effects. Some remedy will have 
to be found. Better examination, like 
that being adopted by some of the clear- 
ing-houses, might do much. But there 
is a growing impatience with the delay 
in providing more adequate safeguards, 
and the popular distrust of the efficacy 
of examinations is widespread. 

From a letter received from Mr. 
Lombardi, we quote: 

“Speaking for this part of the coun- 
try, nothing has ever happened so de- 
moralizing to depositors and so hurt- 
ful to the banks and to business inter- 
ests as 'putting on the lid' during the 
recent unpleasantness — that is, putting 
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restrictions on customers getting their 
money when needed. Thousands of de- 
positors, especially among the farmers, 
now swear that they will never put an- 
other dollar in a bank. They may 
change their minds — I hope they will — 
but such is the feeling just now.” 

This distrust of banks may easily 
become chronic and more or less gen- 
eral. Insurance of bank deposits may 
or may not be the right way to counter- 
act this distrust. But the proper rem- 
edy should be earnestly sought. 



^^NE of the fundamentals of any 
plan for currency reform that 
may be adopted was admirably stated 
by Mr. Francis B. Sears, vice-presi- 
dent of the National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston, in an address before the Bos- 
ton Boot and Shoe Club, on the evening 
of February 19. After accurately de- 
fining the course of recent financial 
events, and explaining the various pro- 
posals for currency reform, Mr. Sears 
said: 

“Whatever the final verdict may be, 
whether for a central bank or for an 
issue of currency by the present bank- 
ing institutions through the agency of 
clearing-house districts or otherwise, 
the machinery should remain in the 
hands of the business community and 
not be entrusted to Government officials. 
The banks are simply the agents or 
tools of the business men. The direct- 
ors of the banks are business men. The 
banks are dependent on the good-will 
of business men for their success. Gov- 
ernment officials should see that the af- 
fairs of tbe banks are honestly admin- 
istered and the laws obeyed. There 
the Government duties should begin and 
end.” 

It would be impossible for Govern- 
ment officials, or for any board that 
might be constituted, to perform the 
service referred to as satisfactorily as 



the banks, and for the reason so well 
stated by Mr. Sears — that the banks 
are the agents of business men and 
managed by them. No one else can 
have the knowledge essential to the con- 
trol of the issue of bank notes except 
those who are in daily touch with the 
business community. We have already 
seen the ill effects consequent upon the 
attempt of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to regulate the money market. 
There are bills pending in Congress 
proposing to extend the regulation of 
the supply of bank notes to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury or to a board of 
Government officials. Such proposals 
are wrong, because the Government offi- 
cers do not have that relation to busi- 
ness which alone makes it possible to 
regulate this matter. That can be 
done by bankers and by bankers only, 
and precisely for the reason that, by 
reason of their position, they have that 
knowledge which the Government must 
lack. 



BILLION of gold in the United 
States Treasury! That was the 
announcement which recently came from 
Washington, accompanied by sundry 
complacent expressions indicating the 
belief that the piling up of such a huge 
stock of gold was an achievement to be 
regarded with great satisfaction. 

The use of gold coin as bank reserves 
is necessary to prevent inflation, and to 
assure the convertibility of notes and 
checks into coin. Gold certificates may 
also be used, for reserves, and perhaps 
more economically, as the loss by abra- 
sion is avoided. But the use of gold 
coin or certificates for purposes of ac- 
tual circulation involves needless ex- 
pense. As has been well said by a re- 
cent writer (“Can There Be Too Much 
Gold,” by Charles A. Conant, in March 
“Putnam's and the Reader”) : “Other 
things being equal, the nation which can 
get along with the least gold in propor- 
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tion to her needs is obtaining the larg- 
est results from her industry and her 
equipment of machinery and other pro- 
ductive forces/' 

Great Britain has learned how to 
economize the use of gold by employing 
bank checks. In the United States the 
accumulation of a huge stock of gold is 
regarded by many as indisputable evi- 
dence of our financial superiority. Care- 
ful investigation of all the aspects of 
the subject might cause some modifica- 
tion of that view. 



J^ACK of employment for the work- 
ing people of the country consti- 
tutes one of the most painful features 
of a depression like that through which 
we are now passing. That large num- 
bers of laborers are now idle is all too 
plainly evidenced by the daily reports 
in the newspapers and by statistics, so 
far as the latter have been compiled. 

This enforced idleness among the 
wage earners of the country must, in 
the course of time, react upon business 
of all kinds, for if people cannot get 
work their ability to buy goods must be 
lessened, and those who produce and 
sell goods must feel the effects of this 
lessened purchasing power on the part 
of the wage earners. 

The causes of these periodic crises, 
with their attendant shocks to business 
and enterprise and the widespread dis- 
tress attending them, are worthy of 
careful study. High finance, imperfect 
currency and banking systems, specula- 
tion, etc., etc., all perhaps are responsi- 
ble to a certain extent, but the indict- 
ments against these evils are not alto- 
gether convincing. Were all of them 
cured, is it certain that we should have 
no more panics and depressions? 

Whatever the actual causes of these 
disturbances may be, it seems that in a 
perfectly sane community financial and 
commercial panics ought not to occur. 



The phantoms which ignorance and 
superstition once conjured up to fright- 
en mankind have disappeared before the 
dawn of awakened intelligence, but in 
the financial world the hobgoblins still 
exercise their potent spells. We pity 
our poor, deluded forefathers for their 
belief in witchcraft, but we listen with 
gaping mouths of admiration to a 
"statesman" whose economic theories 
are as barbarous and silly as any delu- 
sion that ever darkened the human mind. 

Education in the laws of business, 
enabling one to gain a knowledge of 
sound principles derived from experi- 
ence, is probably the only remedy that 
will ever prevent panics, or at least so 
mitigate their baneful effects as to rob 
them of most of their terrors. 



^NDREW CARNEGIE, the munifi- 
cent dispenser of libraries, at a 
recent dinner of the Economic Club in 
New York had the following to say: 

"We have not only the worst bank- 
ing system the world ever saw, but also 
the worst system that any body of men 
could conceive of." 

Is this not laying it on a little too 
thick? There are a number of admit- 
ted faults in our banking system. The 
method of issuing circulation is faulty, 
and there are altogether too many bank 
failures. But with these and other im- 
perfections that might be cited, the 
American banking system is far from 
being the worst in the world. On the 
contrary, it may well be doubted wheth- 
er the remarkable progress this country 
has made could have taken place in 
the same length of time but for the free- 
dom with which the banking business is 
carried on in the United States. The 
small country bank, intensely interested 
in the development of its own locality, 
has been a powerful instrumentality in 
building up the wealth of this country. 
He who sneers at these institutions or 
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criticises' them harshly bases his opin- 
ion either upon prejudice or inaccurate 
knowledge. 

Mr. Carnegie further said: 

“No man in his senses would ever 
have conceived the idea of strengthen- 
ing our bonds by compelling the bank- 
ing capital to buy them. * * * Im- 

agine a nation that gives as security for 
its circulation its own debt!” 

Was Alexander Hamilton out of 
his senses when asked what we should 
do with our public debt, and he replied, 
“Bank on it?” And we do not have 
to exercise the imagination at all to 
find a nation using its debt as a basis 
for its circulation. Great Britain does 
that, to an extent at least, nor is this 
example the only one that could be 
shown. In fact, the expedient is one 
of the oldest currency tricks known. 

We are sorry to see Mr. Carnegie 
wandering aimlessly about through de- 
vious financial paths, but are glad to 
note that he at last reaches safe ground, 
as he does in stating: 

“We shall never have a good system 
until we follow the example of all other 
nations and found our currency upon 
trade bills, which act automatically.” 
This is correct, except that “all other 
nations” (notably Great Britain) have 
not done this, though we hope they may 
after reading Mr. Carnegie's speech. 



'J'AXATION is a subject in which 
the banker is perennially inter- 
ested, and the changes made in the law 
from time to time render it difficult for 
the banks to be sure, for any consider- 
able period, of what they may expect. 

For the present, at least, the method 
of taxing banks in the State of New 
York seems to be settled. 

We publish in this issue the decision 
of the Court of Appeals of New York 
upholding the validity of the New York 
statute which imposes a tax of one per 



cent, upon the stock of national banks 
located in the state. This statute was 
the result of a long and earnest ef- 
fort to secure a less onerous burden of 
taxation for the banks, and was agreed 
to by them as a compromise measure. 
Had the statute been declared invalid, 
as contended by the stockholders in 
this case, the banks would have been 
again taxed under the system which for- 
merly prevailed, and from which they 
were glad to escape. 



^^NOTHER illustration of the bad 
features of the present Sub- 
Treasury system was afforded by the 
announcement, on February 24, that the 
Secretary of the Treasury would with- 
draw $35,000,000 of public funds on 
deposit with national banks. 

While the Secretary's action is un- 
doubtedly wise, since a plethora of mon- 
ey was to be expected as the natural 
consequence of the recent panic and its 
subsequent period of depression, the 
manner of Correcting this redundancy is 
to be deplored. We are still too lit- 
tle removed from the recent monetary 
stringency for all recollection of it to 
be banished from the popular mind. Any 
untoward Circumstance might easily 
bring on a fresh outbreak of fear and 
panic. The withdrawal of $35,000,000 
of public deposits from the banks may 
cause a reduction of loans amounting to 
several times the sum named. But the 
withdrawal of public deposits from the 
banks would probably check the advance 
in the foreign exchange rate toward the 
gold-export point, and thus effect a 
reduction in the circulation by locking 
up money instead of by exporting it. 
This is a foolish proceeding, but we got 
the idea from Van Buren over sixty 
years ago and have never been able to 
get rid of it since. 

The Secretary will take the money 
from the banks in installments, so as to 
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cause the least possible disturbance. 
Manifestly, if the method of handling 
the public deposits were in accord with 
the simplest principles of common sense, 
there would be no possibility of dis- 
turbance. The excess of receipts from 
day to day would be placed in the 
banks, just as a business man makes 
his deposits, and when the Government 
wanted to make payments, it would 
draw checks, just as individuals do. 
There would be no blowing of trumpets 
about it — no “scare-heads* * in the news- 
papers, announcing “Call on Banks for 
$35,000,000,*' or “Treasury Will Re- 
lieve Banks*' (as the case may be). 

In justice to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, it should be stated that be 
is not responsible for the present sys- 
tem of handling the public funds. It 
is an inheritance from the days when 
Jackson destroyed the Bank of the 
United States, and was devised to meet 
the delinquencies of the “pet banks** 
in failing to respond when called on for 
the public funds deposited with them. 

The existing crude and clumsy meth- 
ods employed by the Treasury in deal- 
ing with the banks cannot much long- 
er withstand intelligent discussion. We 
have had such glaring exhibitions of the 
pernicious results of our stupid system 
of handling the public funds as to ren- 
der the delay of reform unthinkable. 



/COMMERCIAL organizations are 
showing a lively and intelligent 
interest in the bank-note question. This 
is a hopeful sign. Wily politicians may 
pull the wool over the eyes of many 
classes of voters, but the solid business 
men of the country have a way of prob- 
ing to the bottom of things which is cal- 
culated to make it very uncomfortable 
for those who attempt deception. Mr. 
Bryan, for instance, when he declares 
asset currency to mean “a no-cent dol- 
lar,** may encounter some business man 



who will ask him what he means by 
such a statement. It will be pointed out 
to the perennial Presidential candi- 
date that a bank note is the obligation 
of a bank; that the obligation of any 
bank, so long as the bank is a going 
concern, is worth 100 cents on the dol- 
lar; that the notes are never issued ex- 
cept in exchange for some other repre- 
sentative of value; and, finally, that 
nobody has proposed the issue of asset 
notes without providing for security 
that will always make them worth their 
face value in gold coin. 

The commercial interests of the 
country and the farmers are more deep- 
ly concerned in this bank-note question 
than the banks themselves are. Banks 
can adjust their business to almost any 
kind of a currency system, and indeed 
they often make profits by taking ad- 
vantage of the fluctuations caused by 
unsound currency systems. As is well 
known, where countries are on the sil- 
ver standard, the banks make a snug 
profit out of buying and selling ex- 
change. 

But these uncertainties which bank- 
ers know how to turn to their benefit 
are the cause of great injury to pro- 
duction and trade. A reasonable de- 
gree of stability in regard to the cur- 
rency, the tariff, etc., is highly desir- 
able in carrying on extensive operations 
in manufacturing and merchandising, 
and is also beneficial to all the produc- 
tive enterprises of the country. Com- 
mercial organizations are awakening to 
the dangers that are threatened by the 
passage of the Aldrich Bill, which 
seeks to base the country's bank-note 
circulation on bonds instead of on com- 
mercial paper. Excellent work against 
the passage of this vicious measure and 
in favor of a credit currency is being 
done by the Merchants* Association of 
New York under the able leadership of 
Mr. Edward D. Page, chairman of the 
committee having the matter in charge. 
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Work along the same line is being done 
by the Philadelphia Trades League and 
other business organizations. All that 
is necessary to secure absolutely sound 
legislation on currency and banking is 
to awaken the commercial interests to 
the needs of the country. There are 
many signs that this awakening has al- 
ready begun. 



jgOND borrowings by the national 
banks have become an important 
feature of banking in recent years. 
Where a bank wishes to increase its cir- 
culation, or to procure public deposits, 
and does not happen to have the bonds 
which must be pledged with the Treas- 
ury, and finding the market price of the 
bonds too high to make the transaction 
profitable if the bonds must be bought, 
resort is had to borrowing. Bond deal- 
ers, savings banks or private holders 
may have <r Governments” which they 
are willing to lend to national banks for 
a consideration. Ordinarily, no difficul- 
ty arises in securing the return of the 
borrowed bonds when the borrowing 
bank is through with them. But where 
a bank borrows bonds and afterwards 
fails, some trouble may be experienced 
by the lenders. For the bonds have 
passed out of the hands of the bank 
borrowing them and have been pledged 
with the Treasury as security for cir- 
culation or deposits, as the case may be, 
and the firmness with which the Treas- 
ury will retain its grip on the securi- 
ties until all conditions of the pledge 
are fulfilled is absolute. 

Mr. Rockefeller is said to have 
lent some bonds to one of the New York 
banks when it became embarrassed in 
the late stress. When the bank failed, 
it was reported that the Standard Oil 
magnate’s calls for the return of his 
bonds was no more productive of im- 
mediate results than Hotspur’s summon- 
ing of spirits from the vasty deep. No 



doubt, in the long run, Mr. Rockefel- 
ler got his bonds back. 

This whole proceeding of borrowing 
bonds to secure circulation and public 
deposits is comical, if not silly. If the 
Government had any faith in the cor- 
porations it has created, no pledge 
would be required to secure public de- 
posits ; and if the banks were allowed to 
secure note holders as they do depos- 
itors, no bond security need be required 
for the circulating notes. In both cases, 
by the adoption of the simplest precau- 
tions, no question of safety could ever 
arise. 



"^JATIONAL banks have been com- 

^ pelled to resort to various expedi- 
ents in order to overcome the restric- 
tions imposed by the National Banking 
Act. A national bank may not lend 
money on real estate, but this prohibi- 
tion does not seem to apply to loans se- 
cured by bonds which are, in turn, se- 
cured by the real estate mortgage. Na- 
tional banks may also take real estate 
mortgages as security for “pre-exist- 
ing debts” — a term that may be made 
sufficiently elastic to suit almost any 
case. Beyond the necessary require- 
ments for transacting their own busi- 
ness, national banks are not permitted 
to own real estate (except such as may 
be acquired in payment of debts due 
the bank, and even this may be held for 
a limited time only). To avoid break- 
ing this provision of the law the bank 
usually organizes a building company 
whose shares are held by the bank’s 
stockholders. 

Many of the functions performed by 
trust companies could be safely and 
profitably performed by the national 
banks, but such business is not author- 
ized by the banking law. It may be 
that the restrictions of the National 
Banking Act, whose aim was to confine 
the national banks to a commercial bus- 
iness purely, were wise enough at the 
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time when they were adopted, but con- 
sidering the changes that have taken 
place* in the methods of transacting 
business since the law was enacted, and 
seeing that the banks have, in one way 
or another, found a way in which they 
can circumvent these restrictions, it 
would seem to be time to remove them, 
and thus enable the banks to do legally 
what they are now doing, not by break- 
ing the law exactly, but by making re- 
spectful circuits around it. 

There is no greater danger in per- 
mitting national and state banks to or- 
ganize a trust company department as 
a part of the bank, than to allow these 
institutions to establish separate compa- 
nies which they practically own. It may 
be claimed that a bank with trust com- 
pany functions would become entangled 
with promotion schemes and would put 
too much of its resources in fixed in- 
vestments. But a banker who is dis- 
posed to commit these errors will not 
find himself prevented by the present 
legal restrictions. Banks do not keep 
solvent for lack of opportunity to be- 
come insolvent; the character of their 
management is the controlling factor. 
Legal restrictions are wise and neces- 
sary, but it is not essential that the 
banks as a whole should be prohibited 
from engaging in safe and profitable 
business simply because a few reckless 
or criminally disposed bankers might, 
if banking powers were enlarged, take 
advantage of the freedom thus con- 
ferred. The benefit to the banks and 
to the community by a safe extension 
of the functions of the banks far out- 
weighs the dangers to be feared from 
this source. 



^^NE of the latest examples of the 
lack of adaptability of the Na- 
tional Banking Act to meet changing re- 
quirements is afforded by the action of 
the First National Bank of New York 
in forming the First Security Company, 



with a capital of $10,000,000, to ac- 
quire and hold real estate, securities, 
stocks, etc., now owned by the bank. 
By adopting this plan the bank named 
secures greater freedom of action, and 
removes any possible criticism on the 
ground of infringing the law. As the 
present stockholders of the bank will 
own the stock of the new company, the 
bank will really get all the accruing 
profits. 

A somewhat similar action was taken 
by the First National Bank of Chicago 
a few years ago in organizing the First 
Trust and Savings Bank. 

The banks that have formed these 
collateral organizations are among the 
strongest institutions of the country. In 
taking this step they have doubtless 
wished to secure greater latitude for 
their operations and at the same time 
to conform to the letter and spirit of 
the law. 

There are many smaller banks, how- 
ever, that would like to extend the scope 
of their business, but can hardly af- 
ford to organize an independent bank 
or company, which would only be a 
cumbersome and expensive addition to 
their machinery. Where a national 
bank of moderate size desires to con- 
duct a savings and trust business, the 
best way is for it to organize such de- 
partments, which ought to be absolute- 
ly separated from the bank's commer- 
cial department If the National Bank- 
ing Act were amended so as to sanc- 
tion the organization of such depart- 
ments, throwing adequate safeguards 
around them, the efficiency of the na- 
tional banks as servants of the business 
community would be greatly enhanced, 
and much of the friction between na- 
tional banks and trust companies would 
disappear. 

The trust companies have not con- 
fined themselves to trust company func- 
tions. They have entered the domain 
of commercial banking, and they must 
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expect the banks to reciprocate by de- 
manding that trust company powers be 
conferred upon them. 

Theoretical objections may be raised 
against the intermingling of these dif- 
ferent kinds of banking, but the prac- 
tical statesman finds himself compelled 
to deal with conditions as they exist, 
whether they are as he would have them 
or not. 



1 N speaking of the Aldrich Bill, 
1 “Harper's Weekly” says: “The 

provisions of the Aldrich Bill are sim- 
ple.” Truly they are. What else 
could we expect ? Do we gather grapes 
from thorns or figs from thistles? Could 
the guileless rtunds that prepared the 
Aldrich Bill be the authors of anything 
not childlike in its simplicity? 

Again, says the “Weekly”: “Now, it 
is as certain as human facts can be that 
we must continue for some time to come 
to have a bond-secured currency.” This 
is a safe prophecy; “for some time to 
come” is a very elastic term. But we 
will make another prediction: Whenever 
the American people are thoroughly in- 
formed as to the respective merits of a 
bond-secured currency and one based 
upon coin and commercial paper , they 
mill make short work of the bond-se- 
cured currency . 

But we pass on to consider another 
of Col. Harvey's nuggets of financial 
wisdom. Further describing the Aid- 
rich Bill, he says: “The bill provides 
for as elastic [*ic] a currency of this 
kind as can be desired, as follows: 
First, the banks are to suggest the ne- 
cessity of emergency currency to the 
Comptroller of the Currency. Second, 
this suggestion is to be transmitted to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, who is 
to approve it if in his judgment busi- 
ness conditions require the increase, and 
is to fix the amount of the issue and the 
time when it is to be made.” 



What a wise provision that is which 
makes the Secretary of the Treasury 
the one to decide whether more curren- 
cy ought to be issued or not ! 

How can a lot of bankers who have 
only spent ten, twenty, thirty or forty 
years in dealing face to face with their 
customers possibly know anything about 
business in their respective localities? 
What do they know as to whether more 
currency is needed or not? That can 
only be decided at one place — Washing- 
ton — the financial center of the country, 
and by one man — the Secretary of the 
Treasury — the source of all banking 
and financial knowledge. When we 
have such a fount of wisdom to which 
all may repair, who would have the 
hardihood to suggest that such young- 
sters as Sears and Aldrich of Boston, 
Lowry of Atlanta, Van Slyke of Mad- 
ison, Yates of Omaha, Forgan of Chi- 
cago, Hepburn of New York, and the 
other multitude of boyish bankers, 
should be relied on to decide about a 
mere banking question like the issue 
of bank notes? What qualifications 
have these men for reaching wise con- 
clusions except such as come from life- 
long study and experience? Shall we 
listen to the counsels of experience, 
when for a song we may have divina- 
tion for our guide? 

We shall make but one more quota- 
tion from “Harper’s Weekly”: 

“We can obtain a remedy by passing 
the Aldrich Bill; we cannot afford to 
go without the remedy. Are we willing 
to be so absurdly unpractical as to do 
without what we need because we can- 
not secure the gratification of our 
ideals?” 

After reading this we do not need to 
look at the top of the editorial page to 
learn that the “Journal of Civilization” 
is no longer edited by George Wil- 
liam Curtis or Carl Schurz. 
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J^ANGEROUS proposals are being 
made in Congress for amending 
the National Banking Act, and it will 
be necessary for the bankers of the 
country to be vigilant, if the passage of 
unsound measures is prevented. Here 
is a sample of what is being proposed. 
On February 6, Senator Johnston of 
Alabama introduced the following 
amendment to the Aldrich Bill: 

"That on and after January 1, 1909* 
two-thirds of the reserve required by 
law of national banks shall be kept in 
their vaults either in the funds now re- 
quired by law or in bonds named in 
this act. Provided, that not more than 
one-half of the reserve required to be 
kept in the vaults of such banks shall 
be in such bonds/* 

This would further weaken the al-’ 
ready "watered” bank reserves. What 
would have been the result if the banks 
had held part of their reserves in bonds 
in the late panic? In order to get 
cash, the banks would have tried to 
sell their bonds, but it is doubtful if 
they would have succeeded. 

Experience would seem to point to 
the necessity of strengthening the bank 
reserves of the country. This could be 
done most effectually by requiring the 
banks to keep all their reserves in their 
own vaults, and in gold coin only. 



'J'HAT Mr. Bryan continues to be 
an utterly unsafe leader on finan- 
cial and banking questions is clearly 
shown by the following quotation from 
his speech before the recent meeting of 
the Economic Club of New York city: 
"I am opposed to any increase in the 
banks* control over the currency of the 
nation. If those who desire an elastic 
currency arc willing to have the elas- 
ticity controlled by the Government 
and the notes issued by the Govern- 
ment, there will be no difficulty in 
agreeing about the security/’ 



Had Mr. Bryan given any serious 
study to the bank-note currency prob- 
lem he would realize that the Govern- 
ment can not possibly furnish an elastic 
currency, and would realize the truth 
of Garfield’s assertion that "There 
never did exist on this earth a body of 
men wise enough to determine by any 
arbitrary rule how much currency is 
needed for the business of a great 
country/* 

Mr. Bryan ought to object to the 
butcher-shops "controlling” the coun- 
try’s supply of meat. 



jyjucH curiosity has existed as to 
the real author of the Aldrich 
Bill. Few had believed that it was de- 
signed by the Chairman of the Finance 
Committee himself. Among the bank- 
ers who might be thought willing to 
stand sponsor for the measure, there 
has been shown a surprising eagerness 
to wash their hands of any responsi- 
bility for it whatever. But it can no 
longer be regarded as a nullius filius. 
Henry Clews, the veteran Wall Street 
banker, not only acknowledges himself 
to be the parent of the bill, but seems 
to take a pride in his much-abused off- 
spring. In an address at the annual 
meeting of the Pittsburgh Chapter of 
the American Institute of Banking, on 
the evening of February 25, Mr. Clews 
said: 

"I am strongly in favor of the Aid- 
rich measure as a panic remedy; natur- 
ally so, as I originated the fundamental 
part of it.** 

We have thought all along that the 
Aldrich Bill looked as if it had been 
born within the shadow of the New 
York Stock Exchange. It bears the 
earmarks of Wall Street. This is not 
the language of prejudice, but of truth. 
If we were to have an emergency cur- 
rency at all, some consideration should 
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have been shown for the South and 
West, where such currency is most like- 
ly to be needed. The Aldrich Bill does 
not do this. It proposes to base 'the 
emergency currency upon bonds — the 
kind of securities held by the East and 
by the big banks, making no provision 
for using commercial paper — practical- 
ly the only kind of security held by the 
banks of the West and South. 

Mr. Clews, however, regarded the 
Aldrich Bill as only an emergency 
measure, and favored a thorough re- 
vision of the bank-note system as soon 
as practicable. 

JT has been proposed to insure depos- 
its in banks by making directors 
individually liable, to the extent of their 
personal fortunes, for losses sustained 
through their negligence. Since this 
negligence is almost the sole cause of 
bank failures, it would seem only just 
that it should be discouraged by proper 
penalties. 

A proposal of this character will be 
objected to at once on the ground of its 
apparent harshness. But actually it 
would only apply to cases where there 
was a plain neglect of duty. The di- 
rector who means to direct, and who 
does direct, would have nothing to fear. 
If the other kind of directors were 
frightened into resigning, the banking 
business would be the gainer. 

To hold the guilty responsible for 
unsound banking is not so paternalistic 
as a blanket form of Government guar- 
anty of deposits in all banks, however 
badly the bank may be managed; but 
' it seems, on first sight at least, to be 
more sensible and just. 

'DANKS have experienced consider- 
able annoyance of late owing to 
the circulation of false rumors about 
their condition. More than one instance 
has been reported where some one has 



called up depositors of certain banks 
on the telephone and asked them if they 
knew that the bank in question was 
shaky. Coming in this manner, it has 
been impossible to trace the origin of 
the malicious rumors. Others have been 
more open in their attacks and have 
even written letters about the banks 
against which they had a real or fan- 
cied grievance. 

It has been found that the laws in 
some states are not strong enough to 
provide adequate punishment for those 
who seek maliciously to injure a bank's 
reputation. The standing law commit- 
tee of the American Bankers' Associa- 
tion has taken up the matter and will 
endeavor to have the state laws strength- 
ened where necessary and a suitable 
amendment of the National Banking 
Act adopted. 

r ^'HE “red dog" currency of the old 
state banks was based on sub- 
stantially the same character of bonds 
as those provided in the Aldrich Bill as 
the basis for circulating notes. It was 
a bad kind of security then and now. 

^^^ILD-CAT currency was bond- 
secured. So is that provided 
for ih the Aldrich Bill. The character 
of the securities have improved since 
the ante-bellum days, but the principle 
remains as bad as ever. 



'T'HE passage of the Aldrich Bill 
will be a signal for distrust of 
American financial policies equal to 
anything that this country has wit- 
nessed since it was menaced by the dan- 
ger of free silver. That will be a 
heavy price to pay for providing a 
market for the securities with which 
some of the bond syndicates are now 
loaded. 
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THE BATTLE FOR CURRENCY REFORM 
SINCE 1896. 



By Charles A. Conant. 



'T'HE necessity for new banking leg- 
islation was first brought promi- 
nently to public attention in the crisis 
of 1893. President Cleveland in his 
annual message of December 3, 1894*, 
referred to the subject, and it was pre- 
sented to committees of Congress by 
Secretary Carlisle. The Secretary's 
plan followed in principle that of the 
American Bankers' Association, known 
as “the Baltimore plan,'' which was 
adopted at Baltimore on October 1 8. 
1 894. 

The banking question was overshad- 
owed, however, for the moment by the 
determined effort of Southern and 
Western Democrats and the silver-min- 
ing interests to secure free coinage of 
silver. Against stubborn resistance in 
the East and a sharp contest in the 
Southern States, the silver element se- 
cured a majority of the delegates to 
the Democratic National Convention 
and adopted a resolution demanding 
“the free and unlimited coinage of both 
silver, and gold, at the present legal 
ratio of 16 to 1, without waiting for 
the aid or consent of any other nation.*' 
Upon this platform Mr. William J. 
Bryan was nominated for P resilient, 
and Mr. Arthur Sewall of Maine for 
Vice-President. A large number of 
delegates from the East refused to be 
bound by the declaration for free sil- 
ver and subsequently, in September, 
189d, with other Democrats who were 
opposed to the free coinage of silver, 
held a convention at Indianapolis, 
which was notable for the presence of 
a majority of the historic leaders of 
the party in many of the states. This 
convention nominated Palmer and 
Buckner. 

So serious was the discontent exist- 
ing among the masses, however, with 
existing conditions, and so strong was 
the drift towards silver, that eventually 
326 



most of the so-called “gold Democrats” 
voted for the Republican candidates, 
William McKinley of Ohio, and Gar- 
ret A. Hobart of New Jersey. It was 
doubtful up to the last moment before 
the meeting of the Republican Conven- 
tion how positive would be the Repub- 
lican endorsement of the gold standard, 
but ultimately the committee on reso- 
lutions agreed upon a declaration that 
until an international bimetallic agree- 
ment was attainable, “the existing gold 
standard must be preserved.” Upon 
this platform the Republican candidates 
were elected, having an immense popu- 
lar majority east of the Ohio River and 
north of the Potomac, but a large ad- 
verse majority in the remaining states 
taken as a whole. 



Continued Demand for Monetary 
and Banking Reform. 



The election of Mr. McKinley as 
President did not check the demand 
for radical reform in the monetary and 
banking system. This demand dealt 
with three branches of the subject — 
the affirmation of the gold standard, 
the retirement of the Government notes, 
and the adoption of a more flexible 
bank-note currency. In order to crys- 
tallize the sentiment of the business 
community, a movement was inaugura- 
ted in Indianapolis to call a general 
convention of representatives of cham- 
bers of commerce and other commercial 
bodies to deal with the subject. The 
chief mover in this step was Mr. Hugh 
H. Hanna of Indianapolis, and he be- 
came chairman of the executive com- 
mittee which was charged with carrying 
out the purposes of the convention. A 
large convention was held in Indian- 
apolis in January, 1897, which author- 
ized the executive committee to appoint 
a Monetary Commission to deal with 
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the sub j ect, if such a commission was 
not appointed during the existing ses- 
sion of Congress. President McKinley 
sent to Congress a message recommend- 
ing the appointment of a commission, 
but it was not acted upon. Thereupon 
the Indianapolis Executive Committee 
appointed a commission of citizens, 
composed of T. G. Bush, of Alabama; 
W. B. Dean, of Minnesota; Ex-Senator 
George F. Edmunds, of Vermont; 
Charles S. Fairchild, of New York, 
formerly Secretary of the Treasury; 
Stuyvesant Fish, of New York, Presi- 
dent of the Illinois Central Railroad; 
J. W. Fries, of North Carolina; Louis 
A. Garnet, of California, formerly 
Director of the Mint; Professor J. 
Laurence Laughlin, Professor of Politi- 
cal Economy at the University of 
Chicago; George E. Leighton, of 
Missouri ; C. Stuart Patterson, of 
Pennsylvania; and Judge Robert S. 
Taylor, of Indiana. 

Report of the Monetary Commission. 

This commission completed its re- 
port in December, 1897. A compre- 
hensive plan was presented for dealing 
with each of the three essential ele- 
ments of the problem. Gold was made 
the standard, all obligations of the 
United States were made payable in 
gold, and to carry out these declara- 
tions a separate division was created 
in the Treasury to be called the Divi- 
sion of Issue and Redemption, which 
was to be the custodian of the gold re- 
serve. It was provided that the reserve 
should be maintained at twenty-five per 
cent, of the aggregate amount of 
United States notes and Treasury 
notes, then amounting to about $153,- 
000,000, and also at five per cent, of 
the outstanding silver dollars, then 
amounting to $455,000,000. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury was given 
authority to maintain this reserve by 
the issue of three per cent, bonds. In 
order to prevent encroachment upon 
the reserve funds to meet temporary 
deficiencies in the revenue, certificates 
of indebtedness were authorized, pay- 
able in from one to five years. In order 



gradually to retire the Government 
paper it was provided that United 
States notes and Treasury notes should 
be cancelled at once to the amount of 
$50,000,000 and afterwards such fur- 
ther amounts as should not exceed the 
increase in national bank-note circu- 
lation. 

The reform of the bank-note cur- 
rency was provided for upon a gradual 
scale extending over nine years. The 
amount of bonds to be required to se- 
cure bank notes was reduced to twenty- 
five per cent, of the capital of a bank, 
and at the end of five years this require- 
ment was to be reduced by one-fifth 
annually. Thus circulation was gradu- 
ally to be relieved from relation to 
the bonds, but it was to be protected in 
the case of failed banks by a guaranty 
fund, made up at first of a deposit in 
gold coin of five per cent, of the 
amount of the notes issued and after- 
wards maintained by a graduated tax 
on circulation. This tax was not to be 
imposed, except at a nominal rate, upon 
notes up to sixty per cent, of banking 
capital, but was to be at the rate of 
two per cent, upon the next twenty per 
cent, of notes, and six per cent, upon 
notes in excess of eighty per cent, of 
capital. 1 

A bill carrying out this plan was in- 
troduced in Congress and was the basis 
of a measure reported by Representa- 
tive McCleary of Minnesota in June, 
1898. A petition to the Speaker of the 
House, asking consideration of this 
measure, was signed bv 146 of the 206 
Republican members of the House; but 
it was late in the session when this 
stage was reached, and upon the prom- 
ise of President McKinley that the 
subject should be taken up with the 
party leaders at the following session 
of Congress in December, further ef- 
fort to secure action was postponed 



i Preliminary Report of the Monetary Com- 
mission, 4D-58. This report was also printed 
substantially in full in “Sound Currency,” 
January 1, 1838, V. 1-16. The work of th’ 
Commission was explained in an article by 
Mr. Fairchild, one of its members, in the 
“North American Review,” for February 1, 
1898, also reprinted in "Sound Currency,” 
Feb. 1, i898, V, 25-32. 
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until that time. 2 A Republican caucus 
of members of the House, held in Feb- 
ruary, 1899? authorized the appoint- 
ment of a committee by its chairman to 
frame a measure before the meeting of 
the next Congress in December, 1899- 
This committee met at Atlantic City in 
April, while the Republican members 
of the Senate Committee on Finance 
met during the summer, and each pre- 
sented a measure early in the following 
session. In the House the caucus bill 
was passed on December 18 by a vote 
of 190 to 150. In the Senate action 
was somewhat more deliberate, but a 
measure was passed on February 15, 
1900, by a vote of 46 to 29. A con- 
ference wag held on the differences 
between the two measures, and out of 
this conference emerged the Gold 
Standard Act of March 14, 1900. 

The Act of 1900 did not essentially 
change the basis of the bank-note cur- 
rency and did not provide for retiring 
the Government notes. In establishing 
the gold standard, however, and pro- 
viding for its maintenance, it followed 
in the main the lines laid down by the 
Indianapolis Commission, except that it 
failed to provide for the redemption of 
standard silver dollars in gold. 

A Division of Issue and Redemption 
was established in the Treasury, in ac- 
cordance with the Indianapolis plan. 
The gold reserve was definitely fixed at 
$150,000,000 and was to be maintained, 
if necessary, by the sale of three per 
cent, gold bonds. All the bonded obli- 
gations of the United States were made 
payable in gold. The Treasury notes 
of 1 890, issued under the Sherman 
Law, were to be cancelled when received 
at the Treasury, and silver certificates 
were to be issued in their place. Limi- 
tations were imposed upon the denomi- 
nations of paper currency, with a view 
to converting silver certificates into 
denominations below $10, and the 



2lt Is declared by Mr. Hepburn that “The 
Spanish War, which occurred at this time 
(1898), united the patriotic support of the 
country in favor of the administration. Re- 
publicans no longer entertained any doubt 
of McKinley’s re-election and assumed a 
bolder attitude in favor of the gold standard.” 
"The Contest for Sound Money ” 400. 



greenbacks into notes for $10 and 
higher denominations, leaving the mini- 
mum denomination of gold certificates, 
as under previous law, at twenty dol- 
lars. 8 

Bond-Secured Circulation Perpet- 
uated. 

Some important changes were made 
in the banking law, but they were not 
of the character desired by the Indian- 
apolis Commission. They tended rather 
to perpetuate and encourage the exist- 
ing system of bond-secured circulation 
by providing for converting all the old 
types of bonds, except the four per 
cents, of 1925, into a new issue running 
for thirty years and paying only two 
per cent. The old bonds, where they 
had not matured, were to be drawn into 
the Treasury by the offer to exchange 
them for an amount in new two per 
cent, bonds equivalent to their market 
value. The effect of this provision was 
to increase the circulation obtainable 
upon a given investment in bonds, be- 
cause a larger amount in two per cents, 
could be obtained than in bonds selling 
at a higher premium. Another provi- 
sion directed to the same end was that 
the tax on notes secured by two £er 
cent, hpnds should be one-half of one 
per cent, per annum, instead of one 
per cent. Still another step designed 
to perpetuate the bond-secured circula- 
tion by making it more attractive to 
the banks was to allow notes to be is- 
sued to the par value of the bonds de- 
posited instead of to only ninety per 
cent, of par. 

Stimulation of the Bank Circula- 
tion. 

Under the stimulus of these provi- 
sions of law a new direction was given 
to the movement of national bank-note 



3The great demand for small notes aris- 
ing In the period of business expansion 
which culminated in 1907 led to a modifica- 
tion of these provisions, by which the min- 
imum denomination of gold certificates was 
reduced to $10, and authority was given 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, whenever 
he deemed the supply of small silver certifi- 
cates insufficient, to issue United States 
notes of the denominations of $1, $2, and 
$5, in substitution for larger denominations 
to be cancelled. — Act of March 4, 1907, Sec. 2. 
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circulation. It had shown a declining 
tendency prior to 1 892, which was 
checked to only a moderate degree in 
the next few years by the demand for 
currency and by the issue of several 
new classes of bonds. The circulation 
stood on March 1, 1900, shortly before 
the passage of the new law, at 
$219,516,227. With the advantages 
afforded by the new two per cent, bonds, 
the reduction in taxation, and the privi- 
lege of issuing to par, circulation in- 
creased by about $90,000,000 before the 
close of the year 1900. The increase 
was less rapid for a time, but again 
attained momentum in 1908, and went 
on, almost without interruption, until 
the reaction in the spring of 1908 from 
the panic of 1907. Old bonds were 
exchanged rapidly for the new two per 
cents, and there was a steady tendency 
on the part of national banks to draw 
bonds from the hands of private in- 
vestors because of the small return 
paid upon them. 4 

Another important feature of the 
Act of 1900, which contributed in some 
degree to increase the new circulation, 
but still more to increase the number 
of national banks, was the reduction of 
the minimum capital required to create 
a national bank from $50,000 to $25,- 
000. Many institutions already in 
existence availed themselves of this 
provision to enter the national system. 
From March 14, 1900, to October 31. 
1907, the number of banks admitted to 
the national system with a capital of 
less than $50,000 was 2,389, with total 
capital issues of $62,312,500; but of 
these only 1365 were primary organiza- 
tions, with total capital of $35,105,500, 
the remainder being conversions and re- 
organizations of state and private 
banks. 5 

The increase of circulation was 
stimulated to some extent by the issue 

4 The interest-bearing debt outstanding on 
October 31, 1907, was $868,985,510, and of this 
amount $676,250,150 was in two per cent, 
bonds. Of the latter $549,788,930 was de- 
posited with the Treasury to secure note cir- 
culation and $78,424,350 to secure deposits of 
public money in the banks. — Comptroller’s 
Report, 1907. 13. 

r.Annual Report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency for 1907, 26. 

2 



of three per cent, bonds in 1898 to the 
amount of $198,792,660 to meet the 
expenses of war with Spain; but these 
issues had been out only about a year 
and a half when the Act of March 14, 
1900, permitted their conversion into 
two per cents. By an Act of June 28, 
1902, Congress authorized the issue of 
$130,000,000 additional in two per 
cent, bonds for the construction of the 
Panama Canal, and of these $30,000,- 
000 was issued in July, 1906, and 
$24,088,040 in December, 1907. These 
increases in the public debt were offset 
by the redemption of maturing four per 
cent, bonds in 1907 to the amount of 
about $61,000,000 ; 6 but the fact that 
the bulk of the debt was now in the 
form of two per cent, obligations made 
the banks the chief holders of the bonds 
and promoted the upward movement of 
note circulation. The influence of all 
these factors — increase in the debt, 
conversion of old debt into two per 
cent, bonds, more favorable conditions 
for issuing circulation, and facility for 
creating small banks — may be traced in 
the following table of national banking 
progress from 1896: 



NATIONAL, BANKING PROGRESS. 



1896-1907. 

Two per 
cent, bonds 

Oct. No. Clrcula- to secure 

31. Banks. Capital. tion. Circulation. 



1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 



3679 $658,304,915 $234,984,444 
3617 638.015,295 230,131.005 

3598 624,552,195 239,629,136 

3601 608,528,045 243,066,624 

3935 632,502,395 331,693,412 $270,006,600 
4279 663.224,195 359,911,683 316,625,650 

4678 713.435,695 380,476,334 320,738,000 

5147 766,367,095 419,610,683 376.003,300 

5495 781,126,335 457,281,500 416.972.750 
5858 812,026,075 524.508.249 483,181,900 

6225 845,939,775 6S3, 171,985 492,170,650 

6650 909,274,775 609,9S0,460 532,643.560 



The Gold Standard Act of 1900 
marked an important stage in the 
financial progress of the United States. 
It was a source of congratulation by 
the Republican National Convention in 
the autumn of that year and contributed 
essentially to the support given by the 
business community to the re-election 
of President McKinley. The advocates 



cVide Response of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to Senate Resolution No. 33. 
Senate Doc. No. 208, 60th Congress, 1st 
Session, 27-29. 
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of a scientific currency system were not 
satisfied, however, with the absence of 
a provision changing the basis of bank- 
note circulation so as to make it more 
directly responsive to changes in busi- 
ness needs. The Indianapolis Commit- 
tee continued the agitation of this sub* 
ject for some years and reform was 
urgently recommended by each succeed- 
ing Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. 
Lyman J. Gage, who served in this 
place through the administration of 
President McKinley, was an especially 
earnest advocate of doing away with 
the bonded security and giving greater 
flexibility to the system. His annual 
report to Congress in 1897 anticipated 
by a short time the recommendations of 
the Monetary Commission. 

Expedients Adopted bv Secretaries 
of the Treasury. 

The great prosperity of the country, 
however, and the increase of the cir- 
culation by the influx of gold detracted 
from the interest felt by business men 
in securing a change of law. The esti- 
mated gold stock, which was only 
$597,927,254 at the close of 1895, 
reached $1,419,943,124 at the close of 
1905, and the amount of gold in the 
Treasury increased during the same 
period from $1 13,1^8,707 to $765,775,- 
099* This was held largely against 
gold certificates in circulation, which 
increased from $50,099,889 on Decem- 
ber 31, 1895, to $527,493,869 on 
December 31, 1905, and subsequently 
to $767,005,869 on December 31, 1907. 
Pressure continued to be felt every 
autumn in the movement of the crops, 
but was relieved for several years by 
measures of somewhat doubtful legality 
or policy adopted by Mr. Shaw, who 
was Secretary of the Treasury from 
1902 to March, 1907. Among the 
measures which had frequently been 
resorted to on previous occasions was 
the deposit of public money in national 
banks. Mr. Shaw increased the num- 
ber of such depositaries from 468 on 
February 1, 1902, to 1106 on Novem- 
ber 1 , 1 906, and increased deposits 



during the same period from $106,629,- 
952 to $148,975,346. 7 

The novel features of Secretary 
Shaw’s policies were the acceptance of 
bonds other than United States bonds 
as security for deposits of public 
money; exemption of the banks from 
maintaining against public money the 
legal reserves required against other 
deposits; the transfer to the banks of 
public money which had already been 
received into the Treasury; deposits of 
public money with banks in anticipa- 
tion of gold imports; and frequent 
modifications of his rulings so as to 
modify the volume of bank circulation 
and of public deposits as he deemed 
best. Several of these measures, espe- 
cially the first and second, were severely 
criticised upon legal grounds, and the 
Secretary himself justified them upon 
the ground that in 1902 “but for what 
was then done, a panic would have en- 
sued rivalling in severity any in our 
history.” 8 The acceptance of miscella- 
neous bonds as security for public de- 
posits was in a measure legalized just 
as Mr. Shaw was leaving office, but the 
New York Clearing-House banks re- 
fused to accept immunity from reserve 
requirements, and the policy of deposit 
of public money in the banks against 
engagements of gold for import, which 
was first adopted in 1906, was deliber- 
ately abandoned by Secretary Cortel- 
you in 1907.® 



7 Finance Report, 1906, 36, The number 
of such depositaries was further increased 
by Secretary Cortelyou in 1907 to 1421. but 
this was under a mandate of the Act of 
March 4, 1907, “That the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall distribute the deposits herein 
provided for, as far as practicable, equitably 
between the different states and sections.” 

8 Finance Report, 1906, 37. 

0 In his response to the Senate in regard 
to his policy during the panic, Mr. Cortelyou 
said. “The Secretary did not feel called 
upon at any stage of the crisis to interfere 
directly with the normal movement of gold 
between international markets.” Sen. Doc. 
208, 60th Congress, 1st session. 13. Andrew 
declares that the policy adopted by Mr. Shaw 
“was an objectionable interference with the 
free movement of gold reminiscent of mer- 
cantilist measures of the seventeenth cen- 
tury.” — “The Treasury and the Banks un- 
der Secretary Shaw,” In Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, August, 1907, XXI. 647. 
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The Chamber of Commerce Com- 
mittee. 

All these difficulties in the adminis- 
tration of existing law afforded ac- 
cumulating proof of the necessity for 
sweeping changes in the American 
monetary system. Surplus reserves in 
the New York banks, which were im- 
paired but once from the panic of 1893 
to the autumn of 1902, fell below the 
legal requirement in September of that 
year, and again twice in 1905 and four 
times in 1906. 10 When finally in the 
autumn of 1905, rates for call money 
in New York rose on one occasion as 
high as 125 per cent., the deficiencies 
of the existing system were again 
brought into such prominent relief that 
it was generally felt that the time had 
come for action. Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, 
a well-known international banker, took 
the lead in endeavoring to secure new 
legislation by the presentation of a 
resolution to the New York Chamber 
of Commerce, which was adopted in 
December, 1905, providing for the ap- 
pointment of a special committee of 
the Chamber to frame a currency meas- 
ure. This committee, after consulting 
with the heads of leading foreign banks, 
made a report which was adopted by 
the Chamber of Commerce, November 
1, 1906. 

The creation of a central bank of 
issue was recommended by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce committee. It was 
declared that the best method of pro- 
viding an elastic credit currency, the 
volume of which could never be ex-* 
cessive, would be the creation of a 
central bank under the control of the 
Government, with branches in leading 
cities. It was proposed that such a 
bank should be under the direct control 
of a Board of Governors appointed, at 
least in part, by the President of the 
L T nited States and that it should per- 
form some of the functions imposed 
under existing law upon the United 



10 Andrew, Idem. 561. 

11 The currency: Report of the Special 

Committee of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York, 9. 



States Treasury. The argument for 
such an institution was summed up as 
follows: 11 

“The operations of central banks in 
Europe, especially in France, Germany, 
Austria-Hungary and the Netherlands, 
make it impossible to doubt that the 
existence of such a bank in this country 
would be of incalculable benefit to our 
financial and business interests. Such 
a bank in times of stress or emergency 
would be able by regulation of its note 
issues to prevent those sudden and 
great fluctuations in rates of interest 
which have in the past proved so disas- 
trous. Furthermore, it would have the 
power to curb dangerous tendencies to 
speculation and undue expansion, for 
by the control of its rate of interest 
and of its issues of notes it would be 
able to exert great influence upon the 
money market and upon public opinion. 
Such power is not now possessed by 
any institution in the United States. 
Under our present system of independ- 
ent banks, there is no centralization of 
financial responsibility, so that in times 
of dangerous over-expansion no united 
effort can be made to impose a check 
which will prevent reaction and de- 
pression. This is what a large central 
bank would be in a position to do most 
effectively. A central note-issuing 
bank would supply an elastic currency 
varying automatically with the needs 
of the country. This currency could 
never be in excess, for notes not needed 
by the country would be presented for 
deposit or redemption.” 

In view, however, of the political 
hostility supposed to exist to a central 
bank, an alternative plan was suggested 
for giving greater flexibility to the 
circulation of the existing national 
banks. It was proposed that any bank 
having fifty per cent, of its capital in- 
vested in United States bonds, against 
which it had circulation, could issue 
additional circulation in certain fixed 
proportions to capital, subject to a 
graduated rate of taxation. In the 
case of a bank with a capital of $100,- 
000, the circulation authorized, under 
the plan proposed would be as follows: 
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$50,000 in notes secured by bonds, 
taxed one-half of 1 per cent. 

$5,000 upon general assets, taxed 
2 per cent. 

$5,000 upon general assets, taxed 3 
per cent. 

$5,000 upon general assets, taxed 4 
per cent. 

$10,000 upon general assets, taxed 5 
per cent. 

$10,000 upon general assets, taxed 6 
per cent. 

The* maximum circulation authorized 
under this plan was estimated at the 
time of the report at $289,000,000, but 
this was based upon the ability of each 
bank to issue the full amount, and the 
limitation of the bond circulation in 
each case to fifty per cent, of capital, 
since the provision of existing law was 
retained, that total circulation should 
not in any case exceed capital. 12 

It was proposed - that all the notes 
issued by a bank should be of the same 
form and that future issues of United 
States bonds should not be made avail- 
able as a basis for the issue of bank- 
notes. The proposed issue was to be 
protected in a manner similar to that 
proposed by the Indianapolis plan — 
the creation of a guaranty fund from 
the proceeds of taxation. It was also 
proposed that, in order to secure the 
prompt redemption of notes, when no 
longer required in the channels of 
trade, redemption agencies should be 
established at Sub-Treasuries and other 
convenient points. 

Work of the American Bankers' 
Association. 

The adoption of this report by the 
Chamber of Commerce was preceded 
by a few days by action at the annual 
convention of the American Bankers' 
Association at St. Louis. This con- 



12 The maximum taxed up to four per cent, 
would be. under the Chamber of Commerce 
plan, only about $124,000,000. The amounts 
authorized under the Bankers’ plans, pres- 
ently referred to, were about $200,500,000 
under a tax of two and a half per cent., and 
$103,250,000 taxed five per cent. Vide article 
by the present writer. “The Plans for Cur- 
rency Reform.” in New York Bankers’ Mag- 
azine, December. 1006, LXXIII, S97, seq. 



vention adopted a resolution authoriz- 
ing a committee of fifteen members to 
frame a currency measure and to con- 
sult with representatives of the commit- 
tee of the Chamber of Commerce. A 
smaller committee, headed by Mr. John 
L. Hamilton, president of the Bankers' 
Association during 1906, had prepared 
a plan which was presented to the con- 
vention, but it was deemed best to 
secure harmony by consultation among 
those interested in different plans, and 
all of the members of the Hamilton 
committee were included in the mem- 
bership of the enlarged committee of 
fifteen. 

This committee met promptly in 
Washington in November, 1906, with 
the Hon. A. Barton Hepburn, Presi- 
dent of the Chase National Bank of 
New York, as chairman. A plan was 
prepared which did not differ in prin- 
ciple from the plan of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, but changed 
the basis of circulation so that a na- 
tional bank might issue an amount of 
notes without bond security to the 
amount of forty per cent, of its bond- 
secured circulation, but not exceeding 
twenty-five per cent, of its capital. 
These notes were to be taxed at the 
rate of two and a half per cent, per 
annum. An additional issue was pro- 
vided for, in order to meet more acute 
emergencies, to the amount of twelve 
and a half per cent, of capital, subject 
to a tax at the rate of five per cent. 
This measure was introduced into Con- 
gress and was made the basis of a bill 
reported favorably by Hon. Charles N. 
Fowler, Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Banking, who had long taken 
a leading part in the agitation for an 
improved currency system. This bill 
did not receive consideration, however, 
during the session which ended on 
March 4, 1907. At the annual con- 
vention of the Bankers' Association 
held at Atlantic City in September, 
1907, the report of this committee was 
endorsed by a large majority and the 
committee was continued, with power 
to adopt such measures to secure legis- 
lation as it might approve. 
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Coin «nd Commercial Paper the Proper Basis for Bank Notes. 



T T is a hopeful sign when organiza- 
tions of business men turn aside 
from their customary pursuits to study 
those questions upon whose proper solu- 
tion our business prosperity so largely 
depends. If unsound principles have 
crept into our currency system, under 
the stress of a great national conflict, 
and have been perpetuated long after 
the real or apparent necessities that 
gave birth to them have passed away, 
this condition of affairs has been ren- 
dered possible because of the apathy 
of business men. 

Imperfections of Our Currency 
System. 

The imperfections of our currency 
and banking systems are not unknown 
to experts, who have long and vainly 
urged the desirability of reform. But 
until these imperfections are strikingly 
revealed by experiences like those 
through which we have lately passed, 
their evil tendencies are allowed to de- 
velop unnoticed by the public at large. 
In times like the present every one sees 
— or thinks he sees — just where the 
difficulty lies, and has at hand a plan 
which, he is convinced, will make ev- 
erything right. Out of this multitude 
of suggestions has grown, thus far, 
nothing but confusion. I shall not add 
to the prevailing bewilderment by 
bringing forward a plan of any kind, 
but content myself in treating of prin- 
ciples only. 

It would be impossible within the 
limits of this address to deal compre- 
hensively with the several phases of the 
currency question, and indeed I shall 
hardly do more than attempt to treat 
very briefly of one of them — that relat- 
ing to the issue of bank notes. 



pecially, enjoys indisputable supremacy. 
For quality of materials, for style, 
workmanship and general excellence, 
American boots and shoes are renowned 
the world over. What has given to the 
product of your factories this justly ex- 
alted reputation? Other localities pro- 
duce more of the raw materials out of 
which these necessary articles are made. 
You have no advantage in cheap and 
abundant capital that is not possessed 
by other communities, and the wages 
you must pay to your workmen are 
perhaps the highest known in the same 
line of manufacture anywhere in the 
world. 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

Again: if we turn to the history of 
this Commonwealth, we shall find a 
record of progress hardly equalled else- 
where. This is no empty compliment, 
but a fact amply witnessed by official 
statistics. To repeat them would be 
merely to weary you by telling what is 
already known. In manufacturing, in 
banking, in commerce, and in all that 
constitutes material wealth, there stands 
to the credit of this people a record of 
achievement which no state of the same 
area can equal and none can surpass. 
How do we explain this? Other states 
are larger, their soil and climate more 
suitable to the growing of raw products, 
and their natural resources far greater 
than yours. But the limitations indi- 
cated have been no bar to your onward 
march. Although no cotton is raised 
within the borders of this state, it has 
become the center of the cotton-spin- 
ning industry; and in your own espe- 
cial line of manufacture, while your raw 
materials are chiefly obtained elsewhere, 
you have attained undisputed primacy. 



American Boots and Shoes. 

In the manufacture of those articles 
whence this club derives its name, the 
United States, and this section of it es- 



• Address of Elmer H. Youngman, Editor 
of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE, New York. 
Delivered at the One Hundred and Fortieth 
Monthly Dinner of the Boston Boot and 
Shoe Club, Hotel Brunswick, Boston, Mass., 
February 19, 1908. 
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Applied Intelligence. 

• 

There must be some peculiar attri- 
bute, physical or mental, that has en- 
abled this state and your own industry 
to achieve the signal success that has 
been won in the face of circumstances 
less propitious than those which have 
favored other communities. While 
many causes have doubtless contributed 
to bring about the result mentioned, one, 
I think, deserves especial notice. That 
is the application of intelligence to the 
solution of the various problems with 
which you have been confronted. By 
the exercise of this intelligence you, as 
makers of boots and shoes, have learned 
that it is a wise policy to keep your fac- 
tories equipped with the best tools and 
machinery obtainable. By its exercise 
you have been enabled to perceive that 
the most desirable workmen to have in 
your employ were not those whom you 
could get f or the lowest wages, but those 
who did superior work. Applied intel- 
ligence, or what we commonly call skill, 
therefore, accounts for the supremacy 
of the industry which you represent. 
And this example has been extended all 
through the various industrial, com- 
mercial and financial activities of the 
Commonwealth, as I have no doubt it 
has been to civic affairs as well. 

Bank-Note System Antiquated. 

Now, it is precisely because we have 
not applied the same degree of intelli- 
gence to the consideration of our cur- 
rency and banking problems that they 
are continually and periodically upset- 
ting business calculations. The present 
method of issuing bank notes is an in- 
heritance from the Civil War epoch. It 
was an expedient devised to increase 
the marketability of United States 
bonds, and in that respect it succeeded 
very well. But it has failed utterly to 
provide the country with a bank-note 
currency at once sound and elastic, and 
for reasons that will become apparent 
when we consider the principles that 
must govern the issue of a bank circu- 
lation responding to these requirements. 



Increase of Wealth and Business — 

Reduction of the Public Debt. 

Whatever views may be held with re- 
spect to the proportion that should ob- 
tain between the volume of business and 
the volume of money in circulation, few 
would maintain that it is desirable to 
have a contracting basis for a bank-note 
circulation in the face of an enormous 
growth in wealth, population and busi- 
ness. Yet that is what we have had in 
the United States. When the National 
Banking Law was enacted our popula- 
tion was thirty-three millions; now it is 
eighty-five millions. Our national 
wealth has increased in the same period 
from about eighteen billions to over one 
hundred billions, while our foreign and 
domestic commerce has grown enor- 
mously. But the basis of our bank-note 
circulation — the bonded debt of the 
country — is actually less than it was in 
1864, the year following the enactment 
of the banking law. The interest-bear- 
ing debt rose from a total of 700 mil- 
lions in 1863 to a maximum of $2,300,- 
000,000 in 1866, from which point it 
gradually declined to a minimum of 
585 millions in 1893. While the public 
debt — the only basis of our bank-note 
circulation — was thus reduced by over 
$1,700,000,000 in the last twenty-seven 
years, the wealth of the country, during 
the same period, increased from approx- 
imately twenty-three billions in 1866 to 
about seventy billions in 1893, and our 
foreign trade from $783,600,000 to 
$1,714,000,000. The gain in our do- 
mestic commerce, also, has been enor- 
mous. After 1893, owing to the sale 
of bonds to procure gold with which to 
redeem greenbacks and Treasury notes, 
there was a considerable increase in the 
public debt. In consequence of the re- 
quirement mentioned, and in order to 
provide funds for carrying on the war 
with Spain, the interest-bearing debt 
rose from 585 millions in 1893 to 
$1,046,000,000 in 1899, from which 
point a decline again set in until last 
year, when the amount outstanding was 
894 millions. This decline in the ba- 
sis of bank circulation has been coinci- 
dent with the most prosperous period 
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this country has ever known. The total 
wealth has increased from less than 
eighty-eight billions in 1899 to perhaps 
112 billions at the present time, and the 
foreign trade from $1,924,000,000 to 
$8,314,000,000. As we all know, our 
home trade and industry have expanded 
almost beyond calculation. 

'Our Currency on a Crumbling 
Foundation. 

We thus see that, with growing wealth 
and business, our bank-note currency is 
linked to a crumbling foundation. True, 
there has been a large gain in the ac- 
tual note circulation, although the basis 
for it has decreased. This has been 
due to the provisions of the Act of 
March 14, 1900, which stimulated the 
organization of national banks and 
made the issue of bank notes more at- 
tractive. The sale of bonds in connec- 
tion with the construction of the Pana- 
ma Canal will also increase the note 
circulation somewhat, though just why 
the building of a canal on the Isthmus 
of Panama should cause an increase of 
the bank-note circulation in the United 
States, I am unable to see. 

Increase in Gold and Silver. 

But while our bank-note currency, 
owing to the false principle upon which 
it is based, has failed to keep pace with 
the requirements of business, we have 
not lacked currency. There has been 
a large gain in our stock of gold, and 
this, so far as it has been used for bank 
reserve purposes, constitutes an element 
of strength; but the enlarged employ- 
ment of gold coin or certificates in hand- 
to-hand circulation involves an unnec- 
essary locking up of capital and gives 
us an expensive form of currency. We 
have maintained over 800 millions of 
greenbacks in circulation, and have add- 
ed more than 500 millions of silver — 
both these elements now constituting a 
fixed part of our circulating medium, 
and each possessing objectionable char- 
acteristics. 

Perpetuating the Public Debt. 

It has been shown that the present 
basis of our bank notes has failed to ex- 



pand with the growth of population, 
wealth and commerce, and did time per- 
mit to make a careful examination of 
statistics we should find that both the 
public debt and the bank circulation 
have fluctuated without regard to busi- 
ness conditions. The bonded debt of 
the country — in the absence of war — 
may be expected to grow less as our 
prosperity increases, and therewith the 
bank circulation must shrink when it 
ought to expand. We are indeed al- 
ready confronted with the necessity of 
perpetuating the public debt solely in 
order that the banks may have a basis 
upon which to issue their circulating 
notes, and we must either continue to 
tax the people for this purpose or find 
another basis for our bank circulation. 

Bond-Secured Currency Inelastic. 

As the present bank circulation varies 
with the fluctuations in the prices of 
Government bonds, and not with the 
demands of business, no correspond- 
ence between the supply of bank cur- 
rency and our need for it can be ex- 
pected so long as the existing basis of 
security, or indeed bond security of any 
kind, is njaintained. 

It should be borne in mind that when 
a bank issues its notes based upon Gov- 
ernment bonds at present prices, no ad- 
dition is made to the amount of cur- 
rency available at the point where the 
bank may be located. On the contrary, 
there will be less money in that com- 
munity after the notes were issued than 
before, for the reason that the bank has 
to pay a premium on the bonds it must 
purchase to deposit as security for the 
circulation, and is further compelled to 
maintain a redemption fund with the 
United States Treasurer equal to five 
per cent, of the circulation issued. 

Since a bond-secured bank circula- 
tion is unnecessarily costly, involving 
an investment of more than an equal 
amount of capital for every dollar of 
notes issued, and since it fails to ad- 
just itself to business demands and is 
open to other serious objections, the 
question arises, What substitute shall 
be found for it? 
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Credit and Coin the Proper Founda- 
tions for a Bank-Note Currency. 

Commercial paper — that is, drafts 
drawn against products on their way 
from the producer to the consumer, or 
the promissory notes of farmers, manu- 
facturers, merchants and others — is the 
true form of security for a bank circu- 
lation. It must, of course, be rein- 
forced by an adequate coin reserve to 
insure convertibility and to prevent in- 
flation. 

Elasticity. 

The advantages of a bank-note circu- 
lation secured by commercial paper and 
coin over one based upon bonds are 
manifold. In the first place, it is auto- 
matic, adjusting itself with precision to 
the fluctuations in business, and this be- 
cause the commercial paper itself grows 
out of business transactions. The ques- 
tion of elasticity — which, it must be re- 
membered, implies contraction as well 
as expansion — therefore settles itself. 
With such a currency, under a proper 
system of redemption, we should no 
more concern ourselves about the bank 
notes in circulation than about the bank 
checks. The basis of issue and the 
method of payment would be' substan- 
tially the same for both classes of ob- 
ligations. 

Safety. 

As to the safety of such a note circu- 
lation, if based upon a further security 
of a gold reserve of twenty-five per 
cent., and with a proper system of re- 
demption, there can be no question. The 
Report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency for 1906 shows that since the be- 
ginning of the national banking sys- 
tem the national banks which have been 
placed in the hands of receivers had is- 
sued a total circulation of $27,628,108. 
During the existence of the national 
banks they have paid in taxes on circu- 
lation, $ 98 , 730 , 906 . So that if this tax 
had been applied to the payment of 
notes of failed banks — a very proper 
use for it — there would have been a sur- 
plus, after paying all the notes of failed 
banks, amounting to $ 71 , 102 , 798 . This 
is on the assumption that the notes of 



the failed banks had been secured only 
by the tax. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the national banks that have failed 
have paid 75 per cent., or over, of the 
claims against them, so that the amount 
of notes to be paid out of the fund de- 
rived from the tax on circulation, if 
there had been no bond security, would 
be reduced to $6,907,027, and the sur- 
plus left over after paying these notes 
out of the fund mentioned would be in- 
creased to $91,823,879- With these 
figures for our guide, we have positive 
assurance that by setting aside a small 
part of the present tax on bank vcircula- 
tion as a safety fund, bank notes se- 
cured by commercial paper and coin 
would be safe beyond question. 

Advantages of a Credit Currency. 

A concrete illustration of the advan- 
tages of a credit currency may aid in a 
better understanding of the subject. 
I,et us Suppose there is a dealer in boots 
and shoes here in Boston who wishes to 
borrow $ 40 , 000 . He goes to some one 
of the many excellent banking institu- 
tions, and, having satisfactory security, 
is accommodated. Manifestly, he does 
not take from the bank $ 40,000 in gold 
or in cash of any kind. What he does 
take is merely a bank book with that 
much entered to his credit against which 
he may draw checks at such times and 
in such sums as may suit his conven- 
ience. The bank, having entered the 
proceeds of this loan on its books as a 
deposit liability, must set aside a re- 
serve of one-fourth the amount, or $10,- 
000, to meet it. Now, suppose a shoe 
manufacturer at Brockton wishes to 
borrow, let us say, a like amount. And 
we will further suppose, as best illus- 
trating the argument, that he applies 
to the bank from which the Boston deal- 
er procured his loan. He finds, how- 
ever, that he cannot take a book credit 
and use checks, as did the Boston man, 
since the hands employed in his factory 
are accustomed to receive cash, and can 
use checks only at great inconvenience, 
if at all. In this case the bank, in- 
stead of merely setting aside $10,000 as 
a reserve, as it did in the other instance. 
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would have to pay out the entire $40,- 
000 in gold or in some form of cur- 
rency. If it paid out any kind of law- 
ful money, it would curtail its power 
to lend to other applicants to the ex- 
tent of $160,000, since the $40,000, as 
a reserve, would protect four times that 
much deposit liability. Nor could the 
Boston bank issue its own notes to ad- 
vantage to meet the needs of our sup- 
posed borrower, for in order to lend 
him $40,000 it would first have to in- 
vest more than that in bonds of the 
United States. 

Under such a system, the small manu- 
facturer, farmer or merchant is discrim- 
inated against, and the big fellow fa- 
vored. 

Moving the Crops. 

With a currency based upon commer- 
cial credits, the annual financial dis- 
turbance that takes place on account of 
the need of additional money to move 
the crops could be entirely avoided. 
This is no emergency, but one of the 
most legitimate and ordinary functions 
of banking. At present a demand for 
$50,000,000 for this purpose would re- 
sult in a reduction of the loans of the 
reserve city banks by $200,000,000, 
whereas if the banks in these cities could 
issue their credit notes they could meet 
these increased calls without contract- 
ing their loans, to the extent of a single 
dollar, by merely converting a deposit 
liability into a bank-note liability. When 
the need for this extra currency had 
passed away, it would be redeemed 
through the clearings, or would return 
to the issuing banks in the shape of de- 
posits, thus avoiding altogether that pe- 
riodic disturbance of our money market 
which brings us to the verge of col- 
lapse with each recurring autumn. 

Credit Currency Not an Experi- 
ment. 

In suggesting that our bank-note cir- 
culation be based upon commercial pa- 
per and coin I am not offering anything 
new or untried. Indeed, with such a 
wealth of experience at our command, 
the merit of any novel suggestions for 



improving our currency may well be 
doubted. A credit currency has been 
adopted by practically all the great Eu- 
ropean banks of issue, with the excep- 
tion of the Bank of England. It was 
the kind of currency issued by the state 
banks of Louisiana under their banking 
system prior to the .civil war, by . the 
State Bank of Indiana and its successor, 
the Bank of the State of Indiana, man- 
aged by that able banker and financier, 
Hugh McCulloch, and it exists in suc- 
cessful operation to-day among the 
banks of our prosperous neighbor on 
the north — the Dominion of Canada. 

Suffolk System of Redemption. 

Here in your own Commonwealth you 
have given us one of the best examples 
of how a credit currency should be is- 
sued and redeemed. I refer, of course, 
to what is known as the Suffolk System 
of Redemption. The essence of this 
redemption system was simply that a 
bank issuing notes should provide for 
some convenient place for their pay- 
ment, or expect to have them presented 
at its own counter and specie demand- 
ed. The Suffolk Bank enforced this 
principle from 1824 to 1858. While 
the laws regulating the issue of the 
early New England bank currency were 
far from perfect — the permissible is- 
sues being in some states much greater 
than would now be considered wise — yet 
so good was the credit currency, that 
even with these imperfections an annual 
tax of about one-eighth of one per cent, 
upon the average circulation outstand- 
ing would have paid all losses for a 
period of twenty years. With the adop- 
tion of uniform laws, such as now gov- 
ern the issue of national bank notes, 
even this small tax would be much great- 
er than needed. 

The experience under the Suffolk 
system proved that a credit currency 
may be issued without danger of infla- 
tion, provided a proper system of re- 
deeming notes be put in practice. For 
about forty years the New England 
banks issued a credit currency, but 
though allowed to issue a maximum of 
$185,000,000, they never got above 
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$44,000,000. This shows that business 
men, not the banks, will determine what 
the supply of bank notes will be, when 
the notes rest upon the proper founda- 
tion, and are subject to the test of daily 
redemption. With this example for our 
guide, we know, also, that a credit cur- 
rency is responsive* to business demands; 
that, being less costly than the bond- 
secured notes, it may be furnished at a 
lower interest rate to borrowers; and 
last, though by no means least, it can 
be made absolutely safe. 

The Aldrich Bill. 

If the recent panic has one lesson to 
which we should give heed it is that 
some of our financial institutions have 
gone too far in the direction of entang- 
ling their resources with bonds repre- 
senting fixed capital. They are invited 
to go still further in this direction by 
the Aldrich Bill, now pending in the 
United States Senate. It provides for 
the issue of what is known as an “emer- 
gency currency” based upon the bonds 
of states, municipalities and railways. 

In order to avail themselves of the 
provisions of this bill, banks would have 
to make investments in bonds represent- 
ing fixed capital, instead of confining 
their resources to commercial paper, 
representing a liquid form of assets. 
Bonds run for long periods, and are 
subject to rapid and sometimes extreme 
fluctuations, while commercial paper is 
either payable on demand or runs for 
short terms only, its value being also at 
par, except in comparatively rare cases 
where the maker fails. Bank deposits 
being largely payable on demand, it is 
necessary that the banks, in order to be 
always in a position to meet their obli- 
gations promptly, should have their as- 
sets chiefly in the form of short-time 
paper. 

The Aldrich Bill is wrong in princi- 
ple, and should be opposed most vigor- 
ously by every business man. 

The Fowler Bill. 

Another currency and banking bill, 
introduced by Mr. Fowler, Chairman of 
the Banking and Currency Committee, 



is now before the House. It provides 
for the issue of notes against commer- 
cial paper and coin and also includes 
several other important reform provi- 
sions. This bill seriously and honestly 
attempts to cure the admitted defects 
in our currency, and while there may be 
a division of opinion as to some of its 
details, I believe a careful study of it 
will establish the fact that its main pro- 
visions are sound and deserving of sup- 
port. 

Increase of Currency Not Advo- 
cated. 

My plea for a credit currency is end- 
ed. You will have totally misunder- 
stood me if you believe that I am advo- 
cating an increase in our supply of cur- 
rency. We need less currency, but of a 
better character. We want a more ju- 
dicious restriction of credit, not expan- 
sion. We want more gold in our bank 
reserves and less paper. We want the 
Government to stop increasing the pub- 
lic debt for any purposes save those 
contemplated by the laws of the coun- 
try. We want the Secretary of the 
Treasury to quit “aiding the money 
market” and attend to his legitimate 
functions. We want a currency, not 
for emergencies, not taxed so high as 
to make it available to speculators and 
useless for the legitimate trade and in- 
dustry of the country, bqj; one that will 
serve the needs of the small farmer of 
the West, the Southern planter and the 
New England manufacturer as well as 
the great financial and commercial in- 
terests of our cities. 

How shall these reforms be ob- 
tained? I will tell you. Let every one 
of you go home from here and write to 
your Senators and Representatives in- 
sisting that they shall exercise the same 
honesty and intelligence in legislating 
upon these matters that you do in mak- 
ing boots and shoes. Let every other 
organization of manufacturers, laborers, 
farmers and business men do likewise, 
and these problems will be solved. 



The New England Conscience. 

I began by saying that this Common- 
wealth owes its remarkable progress to 
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the application of intelligence to the 
conduct of its affairs. That statement 
was true. But there is more to be said. 
Woven into the fabric of your laws, im- 
pressed upon all your institutions, ani- 
mating your onward march at every 
step, has been the New England con- 
science. The strong hand, the clear 
brain have been guided by the honest 
heart. And so long as this shall be so, 
the lustre of your civilization will re- 
main undimmed. Let us earnestly thank 
God for Yankee pluck and ingenuity, 
but no less fervently for the Yankee 
conscience. 

We are now in the midst of a conflict 
with forces that sought to shelter their 
wrongful acts beneath great privilege, 
wealth and power. They failed to 
reckon with the New England con- 
science and with that proud spirit of 
American liberty which has always 
dared to attack wrong however secure- 
ly entrenched. And this conflict will 
go on until the high as well as the low 
are compelled to acknowledge obedi- 
ence to the law and until our great cor- 
porations shall realize that their mag- 
nitude does not absolve them from re- 
specting the people's rights. American 
business and corporate affairs are, with 
few exceptions, conducted in accordance 
with the highest standards of integrity. 
That a few defiant lawbreakers have 
been unable to sully our reputation, and 
impose their own tainted ideals upon 
our business life, has been due to the 
sterling honesty of the American char- 
acter, and to the magnificent leadership 
of Theodore Roosevelt. 

Upon these New England shores — 
and throughout our land — the principle 
of democracy has been gloriously vindi- 
cated. Let the door of opportunity be 
kept open to all, the scales of justice 
be evenly held, and then, if we meet the 
issues of the hour with manly courage, 
we sh all not fail in the time of trial. 

^ * “Sail on, O ship of State! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity, with all its fears. 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 

We know what Master laid thy keel, 

What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast and sail and rope. 



What anvils rang, what hammers beat; 

In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock; 
*Tis of the wave, and not the rock; 

Tis but the flapping of the sail. 

And not a rent made by the gale! 

In spite of rocks and tempest’s roar. 

In spite of false lights on the shore. 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee. 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our 
tears. 

Our faith, triumphant o’er our fears. 

Are all with thee, are all with thee!” 



MR. MORGAN A MAN OF SENTI- 
MENT. 

HPRAITS of Mr. J. P. Morgan's 
■** character of which little is known 
by the public are revealed in the follow- 
ing by Kercheval Wolff* in the February 
‘'Appleton's Magazine:" 

"When has Mr. Morgan ever shown 
sentiment? will be the next question to 
be asked. The answer is less obvious. 
Sentiment is something your manly man 
conceals. It crops out, however, oc- 
casionally — in his great gift to the Har- 
vard Medical School in honor of his 
father whose name alone appears — in 
his retention of his father's name for 
the London House. But the best illus- 
trations have hitherto never been pub- 
lished. Mr. Morgan is an active di- 
rector in the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad. It is because of his 
sentiment for Hartford, his birthplace, 
that the name of the road has never been 
changed. That railroad has inherited 
a part of the old Air Line. There is 
a short cut from Boston through Willi- 
raantic to New Haven. This passes 
through Middletown, where there is a 
heavy curve which must be eliminated 
to secure highest speed. This change 
was prevented for years because it re- 
quired the removal of the Old Ceme- 
tery. When the people of Middletown 
finally yielded, the plans were laid be- 
fore the Board of Directors, from which 
they have never emerged. Mr. Morgan 
objected. His ancestors were buried 
there and he will let no profane hand 
be laid upon the dead, whether of his 
line or another's." 
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TRUST COMPANY RESERVES OUT- 
SIDE OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK. 

IN reading the current discussions 
A regarding the question of trust 
company reserves, it is important to 
bear in mind that New York is the 
storm centre of such discussions, and 
that the writers are therefore speaking, 
in most instances, of conditions in that 
state. It is to be noted that a consider- 
able number of the states require trust 
companies to carry reserves as large as 
are required of state banks, while in a 
number of states the reserve require- 
ments are identically the same for the 
two classes of institutions, and the re- 
serves provided for are as large as — or 
larger than — the reserves required of 
national banks outside of the reserve 
cities. The following table gives the 
provisions of law for reserves of trust 
companies in a number of the states. 

Except where otherwise stated, the 
percentage is of aggregate deposits. 



Per Cent. 


Alabama 


15 


2-5 in cash. 


California 


20 


in cities of over 200,- 
000. 1-2 in cash. 




15 


in smaller places. 1-2 
in cash. 


Connecticut 


15 


4-15 in cash. 


Georgia 


25 




Idaho 


15 


1-2 cash. 


Kansas 


25 


of demand deposits. 




10 


of time deposits. 


Louisiana 


25 


8 per cent, of this : »i 
cash. 


Maine 


15 




Massachusetts 


15 


1-3 in cash. 


Michigan 


20 


1-4 in cash. 


Missouri 


15 




Montana 

340 


15 





New Jersey 


15 


1-5 in cash. 


New York 


15 


1-3 in cash, in cities 






of over 800,000. 




10 


3-10 in cash, in smal- 






ler places. 


New Mexico 


15 


2-5 in cash. ■ 


North Carolina 


15 


2-5 in cash. 


Ohio 


15 




Oregon 


15 


of demand and 10 per 



cent, of time de- 
posits, in cities of 
less than 50,000. 

25 of demand and 10 per 
cent, of time de- 



posits, elsewhere. 
1-3 in cash. 



Pennsylvania 


15 


of demand deposits. 
7 1-2 per cent, of 
time deposits. 


South Dakota 


25 


of demand deposits. 
10 per cent, of time 
deposits. 


Texas 


25 


10 per cent, of this in 
cash. 


Washington 


20 




West Virginia 


15 


2-5 in cash. 


Wyoming 


25 





A NEW FUNCTION FOR TRUST 
COMPANIES. 

'T'HE method adopted in New York 
for aiding the diamond mer- 
chants during the recent panic suggests 
the possibility that a similar plan may 
be found useful in many cases where 
perfectly solvent concerns find them- 
selves, in times of stress, unable to meet 
their maturing obligations promptly. 
The plan practically substitutes trustees 
for receivers, and operates both to pro- 
tect the interests of creditors and to 
conserve the assets of the embarrassed 
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concern. It is believed that by this 
method the usual expense, litigation 
and delay will be lessened. 

Briefly stated, the plan involves plac- 
ing the affairs of the concern in the 
hands of liquidating trustees with ade- 
quate power to realize upon the assets 
in a judicious manner to the best in- 
terests of all concerned. The claims of 
panv as depositary, and for them the 
creditors are placed with a trust corn- 
latter issues negotiable certificates, 
which will pass from hand to Jiand by^ 
endorsement and be available as collat- 
eral security in financial institutions. 
As .the business is in the hands of 
trustees who are holding the merchan- 
dise and other assets in trust for the 
holders of these certificates, with an 
agreement on their part to liquidate the 
assets and make payments on account 
pro rata, the certificates would seem to 
be desirable security. The claims of 
creditors may thus be made quickly 
available without useless sacrifice of 
the concern’s assets. 

The plan is evidently analogous to 
that of the issue of Clearing-House cer- 
tificates by banks and trust companies. 



PROTECTING THE USE OF THE 
WORD “ TRUST.” 

r J''HE efforts made by the Trust 
Company Section of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association to promote 
legislation prohibiting merely specula- 
tive concerns from advertising them- 
selves as “trust companies” have met 
with considerable success, as shown by 
the number of states now having legis- 
lation of that character. Not less than 
seventeen states have enacted laws 
providing that only regularly incorpo- 
rated trust companies complying with 
the requirements of the law for such 
corporations may use the word “Trust” 
as a part of their titles. These states 
are California, Colorado, Connecticut, 



Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, New 
Jersey, New York, Oregon, Texas, 
Washington, West Virginia and Wis- 
consin. Efforts which promise success 
are being made for similar legislation 
in a number of the other states. 



AFTER THE STORM. 

N the whole the trust companies of 
the country are to be congratu- 
lated upon the way in which they, to- 
gether with the other financial institu- 
tions, stood the strain of the recent 
panic. Their showing compares very 
favorably indeed with that of the other 
classes of corporations holding deposits 
of the people’s money. Exact statistics 
are not yet available, but the proportion 
of failures among trust companies thus 
far has been small, and the losses to 
depositors very slight. Sound banking 
principles have evidently been adhered 
to by the vast majority of trust com- 
panies throughout the land. 

The panic has its lessons, not all of 
which have yet been made clear. Dis- 
cussions of the reserve question have 
already appeared in these columns, and 
the problem is evidently on the way to 
correct settlement. Speculative activity 
has always been recognized by the 
thoughtful as outside the realm of sound 
trust company business, and the panic 
has but emphasized the fact, while it 
has shown that few trust companies 
have been engaged in speculative en- 
terprises. At the same time the possi- 
bility of such practices has been made 
clear by the exposure of the condition 
of the few transgressors. The danger 
of the one-man institution has once 
more been made clear, and with it the 
importance of having “directors who 
direct.” But the community of interest 
of all financial institutions is empha- 
sized by the fact that these lessons are 
not peculiar to trust companies, being 
common to all banking corporations. 
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NEW YORK BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES— 
NEW FORMS OF STATEMENTS. 



TPHROUGH the courtesy of Clark 
Williams, Superintendent of the 
New York State Banking Department, 
The Bankers Magazine is enabled to 



present herewith the new forms of 
statement required of state banks and 
trust companies, both in and out of New 
York city. 



Kanfttng Department— State of flew ®orft. 

STATEMENT OF THE 



.Bank for the 



week ending the 



.day of 






1. Average amount of LOANS, DISCOUNTS AND INVEST- 
MENTS (except real estate) 

(Loans, Discounts, Stocks and Bonds and Mortgages 
owned by the Bank. ) 



I* 



2. Average amount of SPBOB 

(Gold and silver coin, United States and Clearing 
House gold certificates and U. S. silver certificates.) 



3, Average amount of LEGAL TENDERS AND BANK NOTES. 

(U. S. legal tenuer notes of ail issues and notes or 
bills issued by any lawfully organized national 
banking association.) 

4. Average amount DUE FROM RBSERVE DEPOSITORIES Of 

NEW YuRK CITY 

(Moneys on deposit subject to call in any bank or trust 
company in this State, approved by the Super- 
intendent of Banks as reserve agent, less offsets.) 



5. Average amount due from RESERVE DEPOSITORIES OUT- 
SIDE OF NEW YORK CITY, less offsets. 



6. Average amount DUE FROM OTHER NEW YORK CITY 

BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 

(Moneys on deposit subject to call in any New York 
City bank or trust oompany, not a reserve de- 
pository. ) 



T. Average amount DUE FROM OUT OF TOWN BANKS AND 

TRUST COMPANIES 

(Moneys on deposit subject to call in banka or trust 
companies outside of New York City, not reserve 
depositories. ) 



I. Average amount of DEPOSITS 

(Gross deposits and unpaid dividends, less checks and 
demand items on other New York City banks or 
trust companies and amounts due from other banks 
or trust companies for collection. ) 



1 certify that the above statement is correct. 



This weekly statement must be certified by an officer of the Bank and delivered at 
the New York office of the Superintendent of Banks, 52 Broadway, before 2.80 a. m. 
on Saturday of each week. 

CLARK WILLIAMS. 

Superintendent of Bank* 

Form of Statement for Banks in New York City. 
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14WW-MM (9'TIM) 

Banking Department— State of Hew ©orft. 

STATEMENT OF THE 

* .. Bank for the 



week ending the day of„ , 190 



1. Average amount <tf LOANS, DISCOUNTS AND INVEST- 
MENTS (except real estate) 

(Loans, Discount*. Stooka and Bonds and Mortgages 
owned by the Bank.) 






2. Average amount of CASH 

(Gold and Silver Coin, United States Gold and Silver 
Certificates, United States Legal Tender notes of 
all issues and notes or bills issued by any lawfully 
organised National Banking Association. ) 



Average amount DUE FROM RESERVE DEPOSITORIES. . . 
(Moneys on deposit subject to call in any bank or 
trust company in this State, approved by the! 
Superintendent of Banks as reserve agent, less' 
offsets.) ! 



k Average amount DUE FROM OTHER RANKS AND TRUST, 

COMPANIES I 

(Moneys on deposit, subject to call in banks and, 
trust companies, not reserve depositories.) 



5. Average amount of DEPOSITS 

(Gross deposits and unpaid dividends, less checks andj 
demand items on other New York City banks or] 
trust companies and amounts due from other banks 
and trust companies for collection. ) 



1 certify that the above statement is correct. 



This weekly statement must be certified by an officer of the Bank and mailed to t 
New York Office of the Superintendent of Banks, 52 Broadway, as soon after the dose 
business on Friday of each week as possible. 

CLARK WILLIAMS. 

Superintendent of Bank*. 

Form of Statement for Banks Outside New York City. 
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Danfttng Department— State of Hew fi)orh. 

STATEMENT OF THE 



.A. 



.Trust Company for the 



week ending the day of , 190 . 



1. Average amount of LOANS, BILLS PURCHASED AND IN- 

VESTMENTS (except real estate) $ 

(Loans Bills Purchased, Stocks and Bonds and Mortgages 
owned by the Trust Company.) 

2. Average amount of SPECIE 

(Gold and silver coin, United States and Clearing House gold 
certificates and U. S. silver certificates.) 

3. Average amount of LEGAL TENDERS AND BANK NOTES 

(U. S. legal tender notes of all issues and notes or bills 
issued by any lawfully organised national banking 
association.) 

4. Average amount of BONDS IN LAWFUL MONEY RESERVE 
x (Bonds of the United States, bonds of the State of New 

York, and bonds issued in compliance with law by 
any city of the first or second class within the State 
of New York, computed at par value, the absolute 
property of the company.) 

,5. Average amount DUE FROM RESERVE DEPOSITORIES 

IN NEW YORK CITY ... 

(Moneys on deposit subject to call in any bank or trust 
company in this State, having a capital of at least 
$200,000. or a capital and surplus of $300,000, and 
approved by the Superintendent of Banks, less offsets.) 

6. Average amount DUE FROM RESERVE DEPOSITORIES ! 

OUTSIDE OF NEW YORK CITY, less offsets 

7. Average amount DUE FROM OTHER NEW YORK CITY 

BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES ... 

(Moneys on deposit subject to call in any New York 
City bank or trust company, not a reserve depository.) 

8. Average amount DUE FROM OUT OF TOWN BANKS AND 

TRUST COMPANIES 

(Moneys on deposit subject to call in banks or trust com- 
panies outside of New York City, not reserve depos- 
itories.) 

9. Average amount of DEPOSITS. 

(Gross deposits and unpaid dividends, lees checks and 
demand items on otner New York City banks and 
trust companies and amounts due from other banks and 
trust companies for collection.) 



I certify that the above statement is correct. 



Tliis weekly statement must be certified by an officer of the Trust Company and 
delivered at the New York office of the Superintendent of Banks. 52 Broadway, 
befo-e 9:30 a. m. on Saturday of each week. 

CLARK WILLIAMS, 

Superintendent of Banks. 

Form of Statement for Trust Companies in New York City. 
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A-U4C-1MS (*-TUt) 

Banking Department -State of flew iporft. . 

STATEMENT OF THE 



Trust Company for the 

week ending the day of 19° 



1. Average amount of LOANS, BILLS PURCHASED AND IN- 
VESTMENTS (except real estate) 

(Loans, Bills Purchased. Stocks and Bonds and Mort- 
gages owned by the Trust Company. ) 



* 



U Average amount of CASH 

(Gold and Silver Coin, United States Gold and Silver 
Certificates. United States Legal Tender Notes of 
all issues and notes or bills issued by any lawfully 
organized National Banking Association.) 



Average amount of BONDS IN LAWFUL MONET RESERVE. 

(Bonds of the United States, bonds of the State of 
New York, and bonds issued in compliance with 
law by any city of the first or second class within 
the State of New York, computed at par value, the 
absolute property of the company.) 



h Average amount due from RESERVE DEPOSITORIES 

(Moneys on deposit subject to call in any bank or ! 
trust company in this State, approved by the Super-! 
intendent of Banks as reserve agent, less offsets. ) 



Average amount DUE FROM OTHER BANKS AND TRUST 

COMPANIES 

(Moneys on deposit subject to call in banks or trust 
companies, not reserve depositories.) 



Average amount of DEPOSITS 

(Gross deposits and unpaid dividends, less checks and 
demand items on other New York City banks and 
trust companies and amounts due from other banks 
or trust companies for collection.) 



I certify that the above statement is correct. 



This weekly statement must be certified by an officer of the Trust Company and mailed 
to the New York office of the Superintendent of Banks, 52 Broadway, as soon after the close 
of business on Fridty of each week as possible. 

CLARK WILLIAMS, 

Superintendent of Banks. 



Form of Statement for Trust Companies Outside New York City. 
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WRONG IDEAS ABOUT CREDIT CURRENCY. 



COME weeks ago the editor of The 
^ Bankers Magazine prepared a 
little essay on “Credit Currency/' which 
has been favored with the commenda- 
tions of many of the leading bankers 
and monetary students of the country, 
and has also had a circulation far be- 
yond anything expected at the time it 
was written. The newspapers to which 
the essay was sent have (with two ex- 
ceptions) spoken of it in terms of high 
praise. We reprint the following ex- 
tract from one of the exceptions, not 
because the essay itself needs defense, 
but to correct mistaken impressions re- 
garding the safety of a credit currency. 

In reviewing the book mentioned, the 
“Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal*' says: 

“The author innocently argues that 
the depositor who wants cash to use is 
as much entitled to accommodations as 
the depositor who has the privilege of 
using checks. But it by no means fol- 
lows, as the writer suggests, that the 
banks should issue credit notes practi- 
cally without safeguards and have the 
privilege of handing this worthless 
scrip to the depositor in place of the 
real money the depositor turned over 
to the bank." 

It will be noticed that no attempt is 
made to refute the “innocent** argu- 
ment. 

The book on “Credit Currency** does 
not propose that notes shall be issued 
“practically without safeguards;** on 
the contrary, beginning on the first 
page, five different kinds of security, 
constituting in the aggregate an abso- 
lute safeguard, are specifically enumer- 
ated. No one who has the slightest re- 
gard for the welfare of the country, 
or for his own reputation as a financial 
authority, would propose a currency 
whose safety is open to question. Safe- 
ty is an elementary requirement of any 
system of bank notes. 

As for bank notes of any kind being 
846 



“worthless scrip," a little reflection will 
show that, at the present day, this 
is practically impossible. A bank 
note is an obligation of the bank issu- 
ing it to pay so much money to bearer 
on demand, and so long as the bank is 
a going concern such obligation is worth 
100 cents on the dollar. Where na- 
tional banks fail, they pay, on the aver- 
age, over seventy-five per cent, of their 
indebtedness, and the safeguards sug- 
gested in “Credit Currency" make 
ample provision for the deficiency. 

But the “Milwaukee Journal" seems 
to think that depositors put “real 
money" in the banks. They do not, 
except to a limited extent. Some in- 
vestigations made by the Comptroller 
of the Currency in 1896 showed that 
the deposits received on a certain day 
were made up as follows: 

Gold 0.6 per cent. 

Silver 0.5 per cent. 

Currency 6.8 per cent. 

Checks 92.5 per cent. 



Since the depositors, to an over- 
whelming extent, put in checks, they 
ought to be satisfied if they get back 
what they put in. And in the great 
majority of cases they are. When 
they want currency they would be per- 
fectly satisfied, as a rule, with a cash- 
ier’s check; that is, a bank note, which 
would circulate the same as gold or 
legal tender money of any kind. But 
where a depositor wanted gold or other 
form of lawful money, he could get it 
simply by presenting the notes at the 
bank’s counter and demanding payment. 

The criticisms of the “Milwaukee 
Journal" are hardly fair or temperate. 
They are, we know, based upon im- 
perfect knowledge of the subject. 
There can be no hope of sound financial 
legislation until such misconceptions 
are removed. 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOK IN THE BANK. 



By Charles W. Reihl. 



TF one of your depositors should ask 
*"* you which is the most important 
book in your bank, you would probably 
hesitate to give an answer, because 
each book is very important in its place 
and way. But after a few moments’ 
thought 3 r ou would undoubtedly name 
the book that the average depositor 
would not think at all important — the 
general ledger. It is to this book that 
all the transactions of the bank must 
finally go. As the hub is to the wheel, 
so this book is to the bank ; and as with- 
out the hub the wheel would not stand 
the strain placed on it, so without the 
general ledger the bank’s records would 
be weak. 

If the paying teller pays a check the 
transaction must come to the general 
ledger to reduce the total deposits by 
the amount of the check paid, and a 
credit must be made to the cash account 
for the money paid out. 

If the receiving teller receives a de- 
posit a record of its total must go to 
the general ledger to the credit of de- 
posits, and a debit to cash for the cash 
received. 

When a note is discounted, or bill 
purchased, the transaction must be re- 
corded in the general ledger in the ac- 
count for discounts, it being debited 
there, while the credit goes through the 
checking ledger to the account of the 
one for whom it was discounted — unless 
the discounter was not a depositor. 

The record of the demand loan paid 
to-day must reach the general ledger 
to have the proper credit made to the 
demand loans account. 

In this manner we could follow each 
transaction in the bank and find that it, 



either by itself or as one of a number 
of items united in one total, must finally 
be posted to one of the general ledger 
accounts. This being true, it is evi- 
dent that the general ledger is the most 
important book in the bank. But it is 
a bit amusing to see how this fact finds 
expression in different banks. Let us 
glance at a few. 

Various Kinds of General Ledger. 



Here is one bank that has the old 
style, double-entry ledger. A large, 
unwieldy book of probably 500 or 800 
extra large sheets, making 1000 or 1600 
pages, so ruled and arranged that it 
gives a lot of waste space on each page 
and many useless pages, but no place 
for a balance column. 

Not far off we find another bank 
where the general ledger is not so large. 
It too follows the old-style double-entry 
plan, but in addition it has a balance 
column. The columns are so close to- 
gether that there is no room to explain 
a posting if it was desired to do so; 
but the book was not intended to show 
more than the dates of the debit and 
credit postings and the balances. 

To the officers of another bank the 
"Boston system” style of ledger ap- 
peals most strongly, so we find it in 
use for the general accounts of the 
bank. The "Boston system” has one 
or two peculiar advantages for the 
checking accounts, but as to its being a 
good system for the general accounts 
there are very grave questions. The 
writer has never seen a bank where the 



"Boston system” was used for savings 
accounts. He can imagine he sees you 
smile at the suggestion of such a thing. 
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It is just about as absurd to use it for 
the general accounts as it would be to 
use it in sayings accounts. Experience 
has proved this to be true. 

There are some banks where the 
loose-leaf system is used for the gen- 
eral ledger — and for this use there are 
various rulings of the pages. Some are 
good, some are fair, and others are poor. 

When the writer is asked, as a bank 
examiner and systematizer, his opinion 
as to the best style of ledger for the 
general ledger records, he unhesitating- 
ly replies thus: “The loose-leaf, if it 

is properly safeguarded/* With proper 
ruling and spacing on the sheet, com- 
plete and definite entries on the pages, 



be made to the accounts without the 
entry stating clearly its source. 

In some banks a general cash book 
is used in which all the general ledger 
debit and credit entries are placed, and 
there each item is explained — but only 
the figures are posted to the ledger. In 
some other banks a general journal 
takes care of the entries in practically 
the same way as the cash book. And 
in still others the postings are made 
from debit and credit slips direct to the 
ledger, but seldom any detail is given 
in the ledger, while there are other 
banks where a “scratcher” is used and 
from that postings are made to the 
ledger. But seldom is a general ledger 
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and proper care of the sheets, before 
using and when completed, the loose- 
leaf system is the best record the bank 
can have. 

Fundamental Requirements of a 

Good Form of General Ledger. 

There are two fundamental princi- 
ples that should be observed in every 
general ledger: one is, that every entry 
in the accounts should be self-explana- 
tory ; the other is that each account 
should be so kept that all its entries 
can be seen at once, or at least as many 
as will go on one or two pages — by so 
doing the individuality of the account 
is preserved. 

To observe the first principle it is 
evident that no debit or credit should 



found where every posting explains 
itself. The argument frequently ad- 
vanced is that there is no room in the 
ledger for the explanation — and that 
is true in many cases; but it is a fault 
that can be easily overcome. The next 
ledger you have made can be so ruled 
that there will be room enough for 
writing the necessary explanation. 

To observe the second principle — 
that of maintaining the personality of 
each account, or of keeping it in its 
entirety — means that all rulings or ar- 
rangements in the nature of the so- 
called “Boston system’* must be barred. 
They split the accounts up into daily 
sections, like kindling-wood — and they 
are good for kindling unpleasant 
thoughts when you want to find a cer- 
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tain transaction, and look through page 
after page without finding it. No gen- 
eral ledger account should be so divided. 

The ruling that experience has 
taught the writer to be the best for the 
general ledger in any bank or trust 
company is shown in Form I. This 
style of ruling can be placed on any 
size sheet, and iP large sheets are pre- 
ferred to the smaller or medium size 
ones, the ruling can be duplicated on 
the page. This page gives, as you will 
see, a place for date, memorandum — 
or explanation of entry, debit column, 
credit column, debit balance column, 
credit balance column and space for 
remarks — the last is not needed often, 
but is exceedingly useful at times. At 
the top right-hand corner is a place for 
the number of sheet for the account, 
and at the left-hand corner the number 
of the sheet for the registration, which 
will be explained later. 

The ruling here shown will give am- 
ple room for the details that otherwise 
would have to be put in another book. 
Sometimes the other book, be it cash 
book, journal or scratcher, is mislaid or 
unintentionally sold with the scrap 
paper and old books — the same is true 
of the slips, and then what use is the 
ledger as a source of definite informa- 
tion if it does not give explanations 
with the postings? Not much use, is 
it? 

For example, take the surplus ac- 
count. It is sometimes built up from 
the earnings, or payments by the stock- 
holders in excess of the par value of 
the stock, or by the appreciation of the 
value of real estate or securities. If 
the ledger does not give anything but 
the figures in the credit column, the bal- 
ance and the date of entry, how is 
your successor to know how it was built 
up, if he cannot find the book or slip 
giving the information? 

This illustration may not appeal to 
you with much force, because there are 
so few changes in the surplus account; 
but the same argument applies to the 
expense account, where the entry of 
large amounts may be questioned, or 
the amount paid for a certain thing 



may be desired; or to the undivided 
profits account, and to all other ac- 
counts in the ledger. 

It is not an unheard-of thing for the 
officers of a bank not to be able to tell, 
unless they first look up the record of 
the transaction, why certain amounts 
were debited or credited to certain ac- 
counts, and still they were the officers 
who authorized the entries. They are 
not supposed to carjy all the details of 
the accounts in their memories — and 
this fact increases the force of the ar- 
gument in favor of having the details 
in the ledger. 

A History op the Bank. 

The general ledger is really the his- 
tory of the bank’s growth — its devel- 
opment or its decline. It should there- 
fore show a continuous story in detail 
for each department; and as each ac- 
count represents a department it is a 
chapter in itself and should show the 
story of the department as fully and 
continuously as possible. 

The order in which the accounts, or 
chapters, should be placed in the ledger 
is the natural or logical order of the 
balance-sheet — except that the liabili- 
ties should precede the resources. The 
following list will act as a guide for 
the proper arrangement. This list is 
made simply as a suggestion and with 
no idea of fully meeting the require- 
ments of any one bank or trust com- 
pany, for each one carries some ac- 
counts that are peculiar to its own 
need or method of business. 



Liability Accounts. 



Capital. 

Surplus. 

Undivided Profits. 

Circulation. 

Reserve for Interest on Checking 
Accounts. 

Reserve for Interest on Savings Ac- 
counts. 

Reserve for Interest on Certificates 
of Deposit. 

Interest Received. 

Discount Received. 

Rent Account. 
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Exchange. 

Dividends. 

Deposits Subject to Check: 

Ledger A to G. 

Ledger H to O. 

Ledger P to Z. 

Savings Deposits: 

Ledger No. 1. 

Ledger No. 2. 

Ledger No. 3. 

Certificates of Deposit: 

Time. 

Demand. 

Government Deposits. 

Certified Checks. 

Cashier’s (or Treasurer’s) Checks. 
Bank Deposits. 

Resource Accounts. 

Time Loans. 

Demand Loans. 

Collateral Loans — Time. 

Collateral Loans — Demand. 

Past Due Loans. 

Bonds to Secure Circulation. 
Investments — Bonds and Stocks. 
Premium on Bonds and Stocks. 
Banking-house. 

Real Estate. 

Furniture and Fixtures. 

5 Per Cent. Redemption Fund. 
Treasurer of the U. S. 

Due from Reserve Agents. 

Due from other Banks. 

Cash. 

Interest Paid Checking Accounts. 
Interest Paid Savings Accounts. 
Interest Paid on Certificates of De- 
posit. 

Expense Account. 

If interest receivable and payable is 
accrued, the accounts for the purpose 
should be in their proper order, but 
very few banks accrue interest. 

The order of accounts in the ledger 
and the daily statement book should be 
the same. Many banks use the daily 
statement books now, but some have 
yet to learn their convenience and 
utility. 

Now, concerning the matter of the 
proper care of the loose-leaves, or, as 
has been said before, having them 
‘‘properly safeguarded.” There are a 



number of bank men who do not like 
the loose-leaf system either for general 
ledger or checking ledger records; they 
consider that the accounts can be too 
easily tampered with — and they are 
right, because as the sheets are usually 
handled that danger does exist. But it is 
not the fault of the system itself — the 
fault is with the bank in its loose meth- 
od of handling the sheets. It is usually 
the case that the man “running the 
ledger” has a stock of blank sheets at 
his desk to use as he needs them — this 
is a convenience, but not a wise pro- 
vision. 

If the man at the ledger is doing any 
crooked work with the accounts, or if 
the officers are doing it, he or they can 
easily remove and destroy a sheet and 
insert another one in its place, making 
entries on the new sheet to deceive the 
examiner or the directors. In this way 
the loose-leaf books are a bit risky. 
But this danger can be minimized very 
simply in the following manner: 

Have all the sheets for any one 
ledger numbered consecutively on the 
binding end of the page. Have them 
wrapped and sealed in packages of 
fifty and each package marked showing 
the number of the sheets it contains. 
For the general ledger have the initials 
G. L. precede the number, as shown on 
Form I. Have the same number on 
both sides of the sheet. For the first 
account in the ledger use sheet marked 
G. L. 1, for the second use G. L. 2, 
and so on through the ledger. For the 
accounts where you know more sheets 
will be needed soon you can reserve a 
few sheets in consecutive order. 

With this numbering arrangement 
use a register to keep track of the 
sheets — and here is where the principal 
part of the safety appliance comes into 
play. Form II. shows the arrangement 
of a book for this purpose which will 
probably be placed on the market at 
an early date. As I am now dealing 
with the general ledger I will show the 
ruling and arrangement of the pages 
in the book for the general ledger 
sheets. 

It will be seen by Form II. that the 
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general ledger sheets are marked with 
the letters G. L. preceding the num- 
bers, which follow in consecutive order. 
The checking ledger sheets are to be 
marked C. A. preceding the numbers, 
for the first ledger; C. B. with the 
numbers for the second ledger, and so 
on. For the savings ledger sheets the 
letters S. A. are to be used for the 
first, S. B. for the second and consecu- 
tive letters for the succeeding ledgers. 

Each page of the register is to give 
the record of fifty sheets, that equals 
one hundred pages. These arc to be 
bound books. The standard book is to 
have two hundred pages, divided as 
follows: Twenty pages for the record 



of 1,000 general ledger sheets; ninety 
pages for 4,f>00 checking ledger sheets; 
sixty pages for 3,000 savings ledger 
sheets, and thirty pages with no letters 
preceding the numbers so that they can 
be used to continue the record for the 
ledger sheets, if necessary, or for any 
other loose-leaf sheets. This book will, 
in a simple way, furnish the one thing 
needed to make the loose-leaf ledger 
sheets as safe from manipulation as any 
bound ledger would be, and it will com- 
mend itself to all careful bankmen. 

Notice now how complete the book 
is to be. You will see by Form II. that 
the first column has the numbers of the 
sheets, then a space in which to write 
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the name of the account for which the 
sheet is to be used, after that are two 
columns for dates — first the date on 
which the sheet is assigned to the said 
account, and the next the date it is 
taken from the ledger and placed in the 
transfer binder, following this a column 
to show the number of the sheet that 
the new sheet is to follow in continuing 
the account — this column is not to be 
used when the sheet is the first for the 
account. Then follow the spaces for 
the record by an authorized party 
showing that the sheet was properly 
used. 

The loose-leaf sheets and the register 
should be in the care of the auditor, or 
the man in the bank who acts in that 
capacity; it may be the cashier, the 
assistant cashier or one of the clerks. 
Every bank has one man who is looked 
upon as the man who keeps a watch on 
things and who is ready for any work 
in the interest of the bank. 

The one having charge of the sheets 
should see that for every sheet he gives 
to the bookkeepers he receives a requi- 
sition similar to Form III. If the sheet 
is for a new account the requisition 
should be so marked. With this 
requisition he can make the record on 
the register and then in a day or two 
see that the sheet has been properly 
used, after which he is to sign his name 
and the date when checked in the col- 
umns assigned for that purpose. 

It has been suggested that it would 
add to the safety of the sheets if the 
auditor would mark his initial on each 
sheet at the time he gives it to the 
ledger keeper. 

This safety appliance for the loose- 
leaf sheets has been so fully explained 
because it is believed to be a matter of 
importance to almost every man con- 
nected with a bank or trust company. 



BANKERS MAGAZINES WANTED. 

I N order to complete his files of The 
Bankers Magazine, a subscriber de- 
sires to procure copies of the issues for 
January, July and December, 1899. Any- 
one having these copies, and wishing to dis- 
pose of them, please address Bankers Pub- 
lishing Co., stating price. 



ANXIETIES OF THE PAYING 
TELLER. 

nPHE money the paying teller in his 
wire cage handles is impersonal 
to him, says John M. Anderson in “The 
Saturday Evening Post.” It has a 
character, of course, but it is a distinct 
character. The silver dollar in the tel- 
ler's tray differs from the silver dollar 
in his own pocket; by contrast, the dol- 
lar in his pocket is as big as a stove 
lid. 

The ones, twos, fives, tens, twenties, 
fifties, one hundreds, five hundreds, one 
thousands, five thousands and ten thous- 
ands of currency bills — the gold and 
the silver that come, in the course of his 
daily duties, under his watchful care — 
are the materials of his trade. Items 
they are to be balanced upon and to be 
guarded with rigid exactness ; but, 
while he is working with these materials 
he seldom regards them from the view- 
point of their having a purchasing 
power. 

Peculiarly enough, however, there is, 
at all times, within the paying teller's 
mind $ subconscious stress in regard to 
the care of this money. It is with him 
in his waking moments, it follows him 
in his sleep. Did he lock the safe when 
he came away? Did he leave a tray of 
gold out? As it is with a railroad 
engineer or a train dispatcher, whose 
dreams are of haunted wrecks, so the 
paying teller will frequently in his 
sleep have a magnified nightmare that 
his cage is open to the public, and that 
hordes of people are crowding about 
helping themselves to vast landscapes 
of greenbacks while he stands help- 
lessly by, paralyzed with fright, power- 
less to cry out or prevent the robbery. 
How often have I awakened from this 
torturous visitation with the sweat 
pouring from my forehead! I am very 
sure that any one of the fraternity 
who reads this will verify its truth — 
that that old recurrent dream of being 
caught in a crowded street clad only in 
a flimsy suit of underclothes is a bliss- 
ful vision by comparison! 
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“HOW SAVINGS BANKS CAN DO LEGITIMATE 

ADVERTISING.” 

By Arthur A. Ekirch. 



CRAVINGS banks in New York State 
^ do little advertising outside of 
the publishing of the semi-annual divi- 
dend. Why is this? 



The Thrifty Bank 

IV EW y®RK. 



OR. a A mix&o- j &9 o - 
Y/B JCEA < VC W du J//V A. >V<r . 



Some bankers claim it is undignified 
to advertise, while others claim a bank 
has nothing to sell, and therefore 
should refrain from publicity. Tt is 
quite true that savings banks have 



nothing to sell, and it is not intended 
they should; but surely we can drift 
away from our forefathers* mode of 
doing business and not tire the public 
eye by presenting day after day the old 
familiar “ad.” notice. 

Bank advertising can be divided into 
four classes; viz., newspaper, magazine, 
street-car and booklets (circulars, cal- 
endars, etc.). 

If you select a newspaper as your 
medium, first inquire as to circulation 
and the class of people it reaches. A 
savings bank must reach the homes; 
therefore you want a home paper. 

You will find it profitable in con- 
nection with your newspaper “ad” to 
have on hand a neat booklet; newspaper 
advertising is difficult to “follow up” 
unless you use a booklet or leaflet also. 

The following “ad” illustrates the 
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connection the booklet has with the 
newspaper. 

If, for instance, you place your “ad" 
in the New York “World," and ask the 
readers to “send for booklet W," by 
this means you can readily tell whether 
or not your “ad" is paying and just 
what papers to carry it in. 

Magazine and street-car advertising 
should be treated in the same manner. 

Booklet advertising is being used 
more and more every year ; a large 
number of the western banks have in- 
creased their deposits by millions of 



of the bank building, showing modern 
facilities for carrying on business. The 
last should contain a full list of the 
trustees’ names and occupations and a 
card and form for opening an account. 



NEW SAVINGS BANKS. 

nPHE savings banks of the state now 
number 138. Three were author- 
ized during the fiscal year as follows: 
Home Savings Bank, Brooklyn. 
American Savings Bank, Buffalo. 
Universal Savings Bank, New York. 
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dollars through this form of advertis- 
ing. If you desire to try booklet ad- 
vertising, first secure a select mailing 
list, either by house-to-house canvass, 
directory, telephone-book or polling- 
list; pick out the territory you desire 
to cover and jot down the names and 
addresses on a card similar to the one 
printed herewith. 

A series of booklets will be found the 
only profitable way to advertise; send 
out a different set every month or two 
and always to the same list of names. 

The first should be brief and catchy 
to the eye; the second containing cuts 



In each case the members of the 
board of trustees gave an individual 
bond to the Superintendent of Banks, 
guaranteed by a surety company and 
conditioned that they would personally 
defray all the expenses of the institu- 
tion until such time as its earnings 
should be sufficient to cover such ex- 
penses besides paying interest to de- 
positors at a rate of not less than three 
and one-half per centum per annum. 
Such a requirement has been imposed 
by the Superintendent of Banks in ev- 
ery instance in which a savings bank 
has been organized in the past ten years. 
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Two applications for the authoriza- 
tion of savings banks, both to be loca- 
ted in Brooklyn, are on file in the Bank- 
ing Department, but authorizations 
have not yet been granted. 



A FRATERNAL DEPARTMENT. 

T HE American Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago has a “Fra- 
ternal Department” under the manage- 
ment of Charles F. Hatfield. An in- 
teresting booklet has been issued by the 
bank describing the facilities and ad- 
vantages of the department. 



SAVINGS BANK INVESTMENTS. 

A N important opinion has been ren- 
dered by the Attorney-General 
of New York regarding the holding of 
Missouri Pacific Railway bonds by the 
savings banks of New York State. The 
law governing savings bank investments 
requires that railway bonds shall not be 
legal investments unless the railway 
shall, for a period of five years preced- 
ing, have paid punctually and regularly 
the matured principal and interest of 
its mortgage indebtedness and shall 
have paid a dividend on all its capital 
stock of .at least four per cent, per an- 
num. The question of legality, in this 
case, arose because the dividend of the 
Missouri Pacific, payable in January 
last, was a stock dividend, instead of 
cash. This, the Attorney-General 
holds, does not comply with the intent 
of the law. He further holds that the 
Superintendent of Banks must require 
the banks gradually to dispose of any 
such securities they may hold. 



NEW YORK SAVINGS BANKS. 

'T'HE New York State Banking De- 
A partment recently gave out a 
statement showing the condition of the 
savings banks of the state on the morn- 
ing of January 1 last, 138 banks report- 
ing, an increase of three. The increase 
in the number of open accounts for the 
year was 45,638 ; gain in amount due de 
positors, $18,363,253; decrease in mar- 
ket value surplus, $18,986,989; gain in 



the amount of interest paid and credit- 
ed for the year, $2,969,103. 

The tabulation of the aggregate of 
the items follows: 

RESOURCES. 

Bonds and mortgages.... $722,365,987 
Estimated market value 
of stocks and bonds 615,169,081 



Loans on pledge securities 1,812,259 

Banking house and lots at 
estimated market value. 12,460,890 

Other real estate at esti- 
mated market value 4,024,396 

Cash on deposit in banks 
and trust companies... 75,142,686 

Cash on hand 16,650,210 

Total collectible interest. . 16,612,527 

Other assets 1,057,647 



Total resources $1 ,465,295,677 

LIABILITIES. 

Due depositors $1,380,399,090 

Other liabilities 1,641,312 

Surplus on market value 
of stocks and bonds 83,255,275 



Total liabilities $1,465,295,677 

Surplus on par value of 
stocks and bonds 98,429,822 

The aggregate of the railroad mort- 
gage bonds held by the savings banks is 
$226,649,598 ; bonds of cities in' this 
state, $1 89,049,1 79, and in other states, 
$111,918,210. The par value of stocks 
and bonds is given as $630,343,694 ; 
stocks and bonds at $674,901,395. 



NO NICKELS OR DIMES. 

r ^ HANCELLOR DAY of Syracuse 
University, in his criticisms of 
the President's recent message, said: 
“As I am one of those ‘hired' book 
writers referred to, a personal word 
may be permitted. Not a nickel or 
dime was ever offered to me by any per- 
son, company or corporation for a sen- 
tence or a paragraph in print in any 
shape or form whatever.” 

This is rather vague. No one having 
a proper conception of the Chancellor's 
literary ability would offer him a dime 
for a sentence or paragraph; much less 
would they offer him a nickel. But a 
check or bills might have been tendered. 
Be more specific. Doctor. 
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SOME DUTIES OF THOSE WHO DEAL WITH 

BANKS. 

By Charles W. Stevenson. 

1. — DUTY OF DEPOSITORS IN TIME OF PANIC. 



'T'HE people own the banks and 
A direct their operations. If 
credits are based on deposits, and the 
people withdraw and hoard their money, 
the collapse of credit is inevitable. 
And the time when the banker, was 
thought to be a skinflint, making rates 
at his pleasure, has gone by. Con- 
ditions of business make rates. The 
banker is powerless to do more than 
take advantage of them. That the 
credit he issues is worthy of its hire, 
every man knows who does business on 
borrowed money. 

We have lately passed through an 
unusual stress. Without warning to 
many persons, the banks of the country 
practically suspended payment. Men 
who had made arrangements to borrow 
money found they could not get it. 
Those who had contracted to do busi- 
ness found themselves hampered for 
the want of funds. In a few days the 
country turned from optimism to 
pessimism. 

Some said the bubble of prosperity 
had burst, and that we would have 
'‘hard times.” Others said the banks in 
)he large centers were filled with worth- 
less securities. The slump in railroads 
and industrials was pointed out. For 
one reason and another everybody be- 
gan to feel that the tide had indeed 
turned. There were to be lower prices. 
Money was to be scarce and high. 
Banks were to fail. Merchants were 
to beg extensions of payment. Labor 
was to go unemployed. 

And if anything in the world would 
make these conditions it is indulgence 
in such talk. “Hard times will come a 
knockin' at the door” when everybody 
invites this by being a knocker. The 
bankers, knowing this, began to make 
sure they would not be called on to 
meet the frenzy of a panic by paying 
356 



out all the money they had and closing 
their doors. The result being the con- 
dition from which we are emerging. 

Wisdom Alone a Remedy for Panics. 

Men may talk of a method to prevent 
panics but they will occur to the end 
of business time. Until men are able, 
through wisdom, and this is a long 
way off for the mass, to control their 
nerves, and act deliberately, there will 
be panics. 

Men do not reason in a time like 
this. They simply know that their 
money is in jeopardy, and they feel it 
their duty to get it at any cost. It is 
strange how money looms up in time 
of panic in the mind of the man. He 
does not think what a small proportion 
it is of his property. He seems to 
magnify its loss into a wholesale calam- 
ity, when it is in most cases the smallest 
part of his wealth. He does not think; 
he does not reason. It is his money, 
and he wants it. And with this in view 
he will stand in line through hours of 
torture to get a small deposit that he 
would not notice if he should lose it. 
Somehow or other this money in the 
bank stands for everything he needs in 
the future, with all life's pleasures 
thrown in. Yet it is just a little that 
he has saved out of his wages, and his 
work and wages will go on, and he will 
be able to make more money. 

To those who have, through years, 
saved, and stinted to save; to those who 
have placed their all temporarily in the 
bank expecting to make use of it in 
other ways, the tying up of the funds 
works calamity. There is no charity in 
trying to minimize the closing of a 
bank. But the greatest effect is in 
destroying the fountain of credit. This, 
however, is a question for another place. 
The fact is, the scared man rushes, at 
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all cost, to the bank to get his money! 
He wants to clutch it in his hand. He 
can not be reasoned with. Told that he 
cannot lose it, that the bank is solvent, 
he does not listen. He writes his check 
and gets in line. And the very air is 
filled with doubt and distrust If he 
gets to the teller's window he will go 
away and hide his gold. 

Banks Responsive to Business. 

And yet if a bank is run properly, 
and the depositors will use it at all 
times for the legitimate needs and de- 
mands of trade, it can never be closed. 
There is no institution which is more 
responsive to the nature of the business 
which brings it into existence than the 
bank. At all times it is the slave and 
servant of its customers. And because 
it is, because it is of so much benefit to 
the community at large, there is a cor- 
responding duty of the depositor to it. 
What this duty is in time of panic it is 
well to consider. 

It seems hardly necessary to say that 
it is the duty of the man to leave his 
deposit in the bank. All the banks 
asked, in the recent crisis, was that 
the customers would write checks. Yet 
it is not customary for the bank to ask 
anything. And for that reason the 
depositor is apt to forget there is a 
reciprocal relation. Even the man who 
has borrowed money and placed it to 
his credit is sometimes the first breath- 
less individual to reach the counter in a 
scare and demand .his money. His 
money it is with a vengeance! He has 
not thought out the situation, however. 
Nor has the man who put the actual 
cash in the bank. But there is a rela- 
tion which it is well to remember at all 
times, especially in time of need on the 
part of the bank. And this relation is 
at least one of mutual consideration and 
good will. 

What a Bank Exists For. 

It is a fact that banks cannot pay all 
their depositors at once if called on. 
They should not be in a position to do 
so. If they kept themselves in this 
position they would thwart the greater 
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purpose of their existence. This is to 
issue credits, to make loans, to the end 
of furthering the business interests of 
the country. Therefore they are the 
friends of all men, customers, and 
strangers to their doors. For this rea- 
son, whether a customer has been ac- 
commodated or not, he is bound to 
respect the need of the bank. 

Now, it is not at all desired that the 
depositor refrain from using his deposit 
in the legitimate way. None of the 
banks which limited payments a few 
months ago asked this. They asked 
only that instead of withdrawing 
money, which, if the customer did not 
hoard someone else would, during the 
excitement, the customer write a check 
and explain to the payee that no money 
could be drawn on it, or at the least a 
very small sum. And they compelled 
this procedure, which kept the business 
of the country moving. But by devious 
ways there have been some men who, 
in drawing their deposit, have made for 
the continuance of the bank scare. 

It is the duty of the individual to 
nphold the bank. So reasonable has 
been the request that people refrain 
from hoarding their money, so wide- 
spread has been the limitation of pay- 
ment, that it ought to impress itself on 
the mind of the reasoning man that this 
has been but the requirement of wise 
business conduct, and the people have 
responded to this in every community 
with generous kindliness, and they will 
continue to do so, for the lesson in 
banking has revealed many things to 
them not known before. 

The bank that has for years taken 
care of the individual should receive his 
sympathy and his help, especially 
when it allows him to continue his busi- 
ness as before by writing checks. It is 
little short of ingratitude when a man 
makes a special effort to withdraw his 
money, or gives checks which will re- 
sult in withdrawals. The bank is a 
mechanism responsive to the will of the 
depositor, as has been said. It is there- 
fore the duty of the depositor to see 
that it is not crippled in its operation, 
because of the ignorance and the 
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frenzy of a class of customers who do 
not care. The depositor should see that 
the bank, which can adjust itself to a 
gradual diminution of deposits if it 
must, is able to continue its current 
volume of business. This is a duty he 
owes to the institution, to general busi- 
ness, and to himself. Therefore, he 
should write checks. He should adopt 
that course which is indicated by the 
banker. 

But let it be understood that if he 
refuses to write checks he is not doing 
the bank a favor, nor helping the gen- 
eral situation. He is stopping the busi- 
ness of the country to the extent of his 
participation therein. He is damming 
the stream. It is as much his duty in 
time of stress to write checks as it is to 
leave his deposit in the bank. The 
check must be deposited, the money 
need not be. Herein lies the use, and 
beauty if I might say so, of the plan 
of compelling patrons to write checks. 
This is what the bonk is for: to transfer 
credits and credit- power from one man 
to another, and this is the greatest vol- 
ume of its great business. To think of 
this, and to act on it, is the part of 
wisdom in the depositor. 

But there comes a time when the lid 
is lifted and the bank, throwing down 
the bars, admits men to do business as 
before the scare. It is now that a new 
duty comes upon the depositor. He 
must still be considerate of this mechan- 
ism, a mechanism by the way that has 
a human heart and brain still, and he 
should continue to write checks as be- 
fore. If he knows the meaning now of 
this plan he will confer a favor on the 
bank by continuing the practice. There 
may be, there will be, some who do not 
know, and others who do not care. It 
will be bad to have money hoarded at 
any time. It should always be in the 
bank where it serves some good pur- 
pose aside from its intrinsic worth. So 
it becomes the duty of the depositor to 
do as he has been doing, write checks 
in the transaction of business. It 
makes the wheels of trade turn swifter 
and smoother. 



Say a Good Word for the Bank. 



And now it is his duty also to speak 
a good word for the bank. The time is 
ripe for his friendship to count for 
something. Whatever he may conclude 
about the business of the immediate 
future, it is his duty to say, for he 
knows it to be true, that the bank will 
be able to continue doing business at 
the old stand as before, amply able to 
accommodate any legitimate need of the 
business world. There will be less 
lending of money and a higher rate of 
interest. It is not well to encourage 
men to borrow and start new and un- 
tried enterprises in such a time of con- 
traction and reaction. The bank is 
helping the community regain its nor- 
mal state by lending only as the 
necessity of the case requires. Time 
is required for the readjustment of af- 
fairs made unstable by over-extension 
of credit and business and by unholy 
speculation. The depositor should say 
a good word, and act on that word, in 
this regard. 

It is not necessary that he minimize 
the extent to which a money panic will 
develop into an economic crisis. Such 
a course would be as harmful to the 
bank as to business and to himself. But 
he needs to speak with caution, and to 
illustrate his speech with pertinent al- 
lusion to the worth and stability of the 
banks of his own community. Let it 
be known that they are not permanently 
affected by the past few weeks of en- 
forced idleness. The depositor should 
speak considerately of general business. 
There will be some failures in the 
course of the next year, mercantile, 
manufacturing and banking. But the 
banks, being automatic in their action, 
and responding to the needs of trade, 
as trade is carried on by the will and 
wish of man, will be just as strong 
with less deposits as with more. The 
withdrawal of funds in loans will bear 
on the community harder than on the 
bank. The latter will serve and help 
as before. 

(To be continued ,) 
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Conducted by John J. Crawford, Esq., 
Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act. 



IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST 

TO BANKERS. 



All the latest decisions affecting: bankers rendered by the United States courts and State courts 
of last resort will be found in the Magazine’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the “Replies to Law and Banking Questions," included in 
this Department. 



NOTE TRANSFERRED AS SE- 
CURITY FOR ANTECEDENT 
INDEBTEDNESS — BONA-FIDE 
HOLDER FOR VALUE . 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MOR- 
RISON VS. BUSCH. 

SUPREME COURT OP MINNESOTA, NOV. 

22, 1907. 

In Minnesota a bona-flde indorsee of 
negotiable paper as collateral security 
for an antecedent Indebtedness holds 
the paper free from defenses which 
might have been available between the 
original parties. 

Under this rule there is no distinction 
between an antecedent debt in the form 
of an absolute liability and the con- 
tingent liability of an indorser. 

r I 'HIS was an action upon a promis- 
sory note. Upon the trial the 
court directed a verdict in favor of the 
plaintiff, and from an order deny- 
ing a motion for a new trial the de- 
fendant appealed. 

Elliott, J.: It is the settled law of 
this state that an indorsee of negoti- 
able paper before maturity as collateral 
security for an antecedent indebted- 
ness, in good faith and without notice 
of defenses which might have been 
available between the original parties, 
holds the same free from such defenses. 
We have adopted the rule which pre- 
vails in the Federal courts, and very 



generally elsewhere, under which it is 
not necessary that a new consideration, 
other than such as results from the 
transaction itself, shall be paid at the 
time of the transfer. (Rosemond vs. 
Graham, 54 Minn. 323, 56 N. W. 38, 
40 Am. St. Rep. 336; Bank of Mon- 
treal vs. Richter, 55 Minn. 362, 57 N. 
W. 61 ; Haugan vs. Sunwall, 60 Minn. 
367, 62 N. W. 398; Turle vs. Sargent, 
63 Minn. 211, 217, 65 N. W. 349, 56 
Am. St. Rep. 475; St. Paul Gaslight 
Company vs. Village of Sandstone, 73 
Minn. 225, 235, 75 N. W. 1050.) 

We are unable to see any distinction, 
so far as this question is concerned, be- 
tween an antecedent debt in the form of 
an absolute liability and the contingent 
liability of an indorser, and no such 
distinction appears to have been made 
in the cases. (Miller vs. Pollock, 99 
Pa. 202; First National Bank vs. Stock- 
ell, 92 Tenn. 252, 21 S. W. 523, 20 L. 
R. A. 605.) 

It is sufficient if the transferee of 
the collateral note is in such contract 
relations with the N transferee as ren- 
ders it advantageous to the transferee 
to have additional security for the per- 
formance of the antecedent obligation. 

The note in question for $1,000 was 
given by the defendants to Champlin 
Bros, and bore date June 15, 1903. Up- 
on the same date there was indorsed 
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upon the note a payment of $365, which 
left a balance of $635, which became 
due according to the terms of the note 
on July 5, 1905. It appears that 
Champlin Bros, had previously dis- 
counted certain paper with the First 
National Bank of Morrison, respond- 
ent herein, and had agreed to deposit 
collateral security for their liability up- 
on such indorsement, when required to 
do so by the bank. On April 11, 1905, 
Champlin Bros, were thus indebted to 
the bank for the sum of $4,781.11, and 
upon being called upon for security 
transferred this note to the bank as 
collateral. The evidence does not show 
directly the amount of this debt which 
was unpaid when this action was com- 
menced, but soon thereafter, when the 
deposition of the cashier of the bank 
was taken, it appeared that it had been 
reduced to $814.96, thus still remaining 
in excess of the face of this note. Af- 
ter these facts had been made to ap- 
pear the court refused to receive evi- 
dence tending to show that Champlin 
Bros, had obtained the note from the 
defendants by fraudulent means. We 
cannot see that there was any error in 
this ruling as the only possible result 
of establishing the fact that the note 
was fraudulent in its inception would 
have been to throw the burden upon 
the bank of proving that it was a bona 
fide purchaser for value without notice 
of the fraud. But the bank had al- 
ready assumed this burden, and had es- 
tablished the fact by evidence which 
was practically conclusive. The trans- 
action was with the cashier of the bank, 
and he testified positively that he rep- 
resented the bank, and in effect that no 
other officer of the bank knew anything 
of or had anything to do with the mat- 
ter. (Bank of Montreal vs. Richter, 55 
Minn. 366, 57 N. W. 62.) There is 
nothing in the evidence to suggest that 
the bank acted in bad faith, and un- 
less something of this nature appears 
it cannot be charged with the duty of 
making inquiries with reference to the 
existence of possible defenses. (Mer- 
chants’ National Bank vs. McNeir, 51 
Minn. 128, 53 N. W. 178; Merchants’ 



National Bank vs. Sullivan, 63 Minn. 
468, 65 N. W. 924; Gale vs. Birming- 
ham, 64 Minn. 555, 67 N. W. 659; Col- 
lins vs. McDowell, 65 Minn. 110, 67 N. 
W. 845 ; Drew vs. Wheelihan, 75 Minn. 
68, 77 N. W. 558.) 

As the bank was conclusively shown 
to be a good faith holder of the paper 
for value, the court properly excluded 
the evidence tending to show a defense 
which was available only between the 
original parties to the paper, and di- 
rected a verdict in favor of the plaint- 
iff. 

The order appealed from is there- 
fore affirmed. 



ACCOMMODATION NOTE OF 
CORPORATION — DIVERSION 
—BONA-FIDE HOLDER . 

IN RE HOPPER- MORGAN CO. 

UNITED 8TATF.8 CIRCUIT COURT, N. D. 

NEW YORK, OCTOBER 26, 1907- 

A person to whom an accbmmodation 
note has been delivered to be used as 
collateral merely has no right to sell it. 

A willful disregard of human facts 
showing Infirmity in a negotiable instru- 
ment or want of title, or a willful eva- 
sion of knowledge of the fact, will defeat 
the right of a purchaser to recover 
thereon. 

If the purchaser in good faith makes 
Inquiry pursuant to his suspicion when it 
is his duty so to do, and is even grossly 
negligent in so doing, his iiegllgence, how- 
ever gross, does not constitute bad faith, 
but if he willfully fails to gain the in- 
formation when it is at hand, and when 
it is his duty to do so, he is deemed 
guilty of bad faith. 

nPHIS was a proceeding to review 
the decision of a referee in 
bankruptcy disallowing the claim of 
the Robertson Paper Company on a 
promissory note for $2,500, dated July 
25, 1905. 

Prior to the date of the note the 
treasurer of the bankrupt company, 
without authority from the company, 
issued and delivered to one Trautwine 
a number of notes purporting to be the 
notes of the company, upon the agree- 
ment that they were to be used as col- 
lateral only, a* id for. the accommodation 
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of the Emerson Manufacturing Com- 
pany, a corporation, and would be tak- 
en up and returned before due so as not 
to become a charge upon the Hopper- 
Morgan Company. After these notes 
had passed into the hands of Traut- 
wine, and at about the time they were 
to become due, Morgan, without author- 
ity of the company, made the note in 
question, and delivered it to one Mor- 
ton, upon the agreement that it should 
be used for the same purpose only for 
which one of the original notes, and 
which it was to replace, had been is- 
sued. Morton paid nothing of this re- 
newal note, and it was conceded that 
Trautwine and Morton and their agents 
did not use the note in question in place 
of the original note, but disposed of it 
in some way in violation of the agree- 
ment made when it was issued. 

Ray, District Judge: I do not think 
that a person who holds an accommoda- 
tion note, with the right to use it as col- 
lateral merely, has the right to sell it 
outright, or that a person dealing with 
him, with knowledge of the limited use 
to which the note could be put, has the 
right to purchase same outright. If 
the purchaser of the note has actual 
knowledge of the infirmity in the note, 
or want of title in the one from whom 
he takes it, that, of course, ends the 
case. If he has no such actual knowl- 
edge, then bad faith or a willful disre- 
gard of known facts showing the in- 
firmity or want of title or a willful 
evasion of knowledge of the facts will 
be sufficient to defeat recovery. Facts 
sufficient to create a suspicion of the 
truth are not sufficient to show knowl- 
edge or bad faith, nor is mere gross 
negligence in making inquiry, or in 
failing to make inquiry, alone, sufficient. 
There must be either actual knowledge 
or bad faith. Bad faith may be shown 
by a willful disregard of and refusal 
to learn the facts when available and at 
hand. (Joyce, Defenses to Commercial 
Paper, sec. 475, p. 596; Goodman vs. 
Simonds, 20 How. 343; Lytle vs. Lan- 
sing, 147 U. S. 59, 71 ; Swift vs. Smith, 
102 U. S. 442-444; Brooklyn City & 
N. R. Co. vs. National Bank of the Re- 

4 



public, 102 U. S. 14-38, 41; Shaw vs. 
National Bank of St. Louis, 101 U. S. 
557, 564; Cromwell vs. County of Sac, 
94 U. S. 362 ; Commissioners of Marion 
County vs. Clark, 94 U. S. 278, 286; 
Hotchkiss vs. National Bank, 21 Wall. 
354, 359.) 

A person about to take a negotiable 
promissory note cannot willfully shut 
his eyes to information or means of in- 
formation or knowledge which he knows 
are at hand. He cannot willfully evade 
knowledge which he knows, or has rea- 
sonable cause to think, would show a 
defect in the note or want of title. He 
must act in good faith, not in bad faith. 
Circumstances may be such as to im- 
pose an active duty of inquiry and in- 
vestigation, and, if such duty is not per- 
formed, it may be conclusive evidence 
of bad faith; that is, the law may 
charge the party with knowledge which 
was at hand, available, and to which 
he willfully shut his eyes; that is, he 
might have known the truth, ought to 
have known the truth, had good reason 
to suspect the truth, and did, but will- 
fully refused to become fully acquaint- 
ed with it. (Hazlehurst vs. The Lulu, 
10 Wall. 192, 201 ; Doe vs. Northwest- 
ern Coal & Transportation Co. [C. C.] 
78 Fed. 62, 68; Atlas National Bank 
vs. Holm, 71 Fed. 489, 491, 19 C. C. 
A. 94, affirmed in Holm vs. Atlas Na- 
tional Bank, 84 Fed. 119, 28 C. C. A. 
297.) 

In Hallock vs. Young, 72 N. H. 416, 
419, 420, 57 Atl. 236, 238, the court 
said: 

“It was said, in the leading case on 
the subject in this country, that 'every 
one must conduct himself honestly in 
respect to the antecedent parties when 
he takes negotiable paper, in order to 
acquire a title which will shield him 
against prior equities. While he is not 
obliged to make inquiries, he must not 
willfully shut his eyes to the means of 
knowledge which he knows are at hand 
* * * for the reason that such con- 

duct, whether equivalent to notice or 
not, would be plenary evidence of bad 
faith.’ ” 

In Raphael vs. The Bank of Eng- 
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land, 17 Common Bench, cited by the 
claimant, Willes, J., cites with approv- 
al and quotes Parke, J., in May vs. 
Chapman, 16 M. & W. 355, viz.: 

“Notice and knowledge mean not 
merely express notice, but knowledge 
or the means of knowledge to which 
the party willfully shuts his eyes — a 
suspicion in the mind of a party — and 
the means of knowledge in his power 
willfully disregarded." 

If the party in good faith makes in- 
quiry pursuant to his suspicion, when it 
is his duty so to do, and is even grossly 
negligent in so doing, if his failure be 
negligence only, however gross, he 
cannot be charged with knowledge or 
bad faith, but if he willfully fails to 
gain the information when it is at hand, 
and when it is his duty so to do, then 
he shows bad faith, for it is a willful 
evasion of knowledge for a purpose and 
which he ought to obtain. 

In this case, it is conceded that the 
note in question was void and non-en- 
forceable against Hopper-Morgan Com- 
pany except in the hands of a bona fide 
holder in good faith and for value. It 
was issued for a special purpose, and 
its use limited. It was issued without 
consideration and without authority 
from the company. When the Robert- 
son Paper Company presented its claim 
with the note attached, and showed that 
it took same before due, as the note is 
fair on its face, the presumption at- 
tached that it was executed and deliv- 
ered to Prescott; he being first indorser 
after Hopper-Morgan Company, the 
payee, for value, and that he received 
it in good faith. The presumption was 
also that the Robertson Paper Com- 
pany was a holder of the note in good 
faith and for value. 

****** 

I am of the opinion that, when the 
trustee had shown the illegal inception 
of the note and the circumstances un- 
der which it was issued and the fraud- 
ulent diversion, the burden was thrown 
on the claimant company to show that 
it took the note for value and in good 
faith. It has failed to show that it took 
the note in good faith. In fact, bad 
faith is shown. Failing in this, the 



burden was on the claimant company 
to show that it took the note from one 
who held the same in good faith and 
for value. The claimant company has 
not shown affirmatively that Prescott 
took the note from Mugler or some oth- 
er person in good faith and for value. 
The evidence fails to show affirmative- 
ly and directly that Prescott was a 
holder of the note either without con- 
sideration or in bad faith, but I think 
the burden was upon the claimant com- 
pany to show affirmatively that Pres- 
cott purchased the note for value and in 
good faith from some one; that the 
statement, in the statement of facts, 
that Prescott informed Babbitt that he 
could sell an automobile to Mugler in 
exchange for the note of Hopper-Mor- 
gan Company, and the further fact that 
subsequently Prescott had possession 
of the note, is insufficient to show that 
Prescott purchased the note from Mug- 
ler or any other person in good faith 
and for value, in part payment for an 
automobile, or otherwise. 

It is not necessary to go extensively 
into the authorities, as they are colla- 
ted in the case (In re Hopper-Morgan 
Co. [D. C.] 154 Fed. at pages 26 1 and 
257.) 

In First National Bank vs. Green, 48 
N. Y. 298, Rapallo, J., said: 

“A plaintiff, suing upon a negotiable 
note or bill purchased before maturity, 
is presumed, in the first instance, to be 
a bona fide holder. But when the mak- 
er has shown that the note was obtained 
from him under duress, or that he was 
defrauded of it, the plaintiff will then 
be required to show under what cir- 
cumstances and for what value he be- 
came the holder. (2 Greenl. Ev. sec. 
172; McClintock vs. Cummins, 2 Mc- 
Lean, 98 Fed. Cas. No. 8,698; Munroe 
vs. Cooper, 5 Pick. [Mass.] 412; 
Holme vs. Karsper, 5 Bin. [Pa.] 469; 
Vallett vs. Parker, 6 Wend. [N. Y.] 
615; 1 Camp. 400; 2 Camp. 574; Case 
vs. Mechanics' Banking Ass'n., 4 N. Y. 
166.) The reason for this rule, given 
in the later English cases, is that: 
‘Where there is fraud, the presumption 
is that he who is guilty will part with 

the note for the purpose of enabling 
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some third party to recover upon it, 
and such presumption operates against 
the holder, and it devolves upon him to 
show that he gave value for it/ (Bailey 
vs. Bidwell, 13 Mees. & W. 73, ap- 
proved in Smith v. Braine, 3 Eng. L. 
& Eq. 379, and in Harvey vs. Towers, 
4 Eng. L & Eq. 531. )” 

This case has been repeatedly re- 
cited and approved. (See Vosburgh 
vs. Diefendorf, 119 N. Y. 365, 23 N. 
E. 801, 16 Am. St. Rep. 836.) 

The fraud is imputed to and affected 
Prescott, unless it is shown that he took 
in good faith. On the whole case, and 
in every view of it, I am satisfied that 
the referee arrived at the correct con- 
clusion and was right in rejecting the 
claim presented by the Robertson Paper 
Company upon this note. 

The order rejecting the claim is 
therefore affirmed. 



CASHIER OF NATIONAL BANK- 
AGREEMENT TO ACCEPT PAY- 
MENT IN MONEY. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF LINE- 
VILLE VS. ALEXANDER. 

8UPREME COURT OF ALABAMA, NOV. 14, 

1907. 

An officer of a national bank has no 
authority to agree to accept anything but 
money in payment of a note indorsed to 
the bank. 

'T'HIS was an action upon a non- 
A negotiable note executed by the 
defendant to one J. M. Minnis, and 
transferred by Minnis before maturity 
to the plaintiff. The case was tried 
upon issue joined upon the general is- 
sue, payment, and special plea No. 6, 
which is as follows: “( 6 ) For further 
plea defendant says that plaintiff knew 
that the said note was to be paid in 
work, and after the execution and 
transfer of note to him agreed that the 
same should be paid in work, and after 
plaintiff acquired the same from J. M. 
Minnis on the following terms: That 
all of the work and labor that the de- 
fendant did on the B. & L. R. R. grade 
was to be credited on said note, except 



enough to feed the mules, and that he 
was never to pay any money for them. 
And defendant avers that he paid to 
plaintiff by work on said grade all that 
was due on the said note prior to the 
commencement of this suit, and that 
the cashier of said bank, R. L. Ivey, 
when on the grade, informed him that 
he had paid off the note and that he 
would give the note to defendant. And 
defendant says that after this he was 
paid all his money he earned by labor 
on said grade; that cashier promised to 
bring the note to defendant on the 
grade, but he never came again.” 

Demurrers were interposed to this 
plea as follows: “(1) It is not averred 
that Ivey, as cashier, had authority to 
make agreement as set forth in said 
plea. (2) Said agreement is an ultra 
vires act on the part of Ivey as cashier 
of the bank, in that he was without au- 
thority to bind the bank by a contract 
for work and labor to be performed in 
grading a railroad.” 

Other demurrers raised similar propo- 
sitions. These demurrers were over- 
ruled, and on final hearing there was 
judgment for defendant. 



Simpson, .7. (omitting part of the 
opinion) : But plea 6 does not show 

that the corporation ever received any 
benefit from the work which was done 
on the railroad. There is only an inti- 
mation that there was an agreement be- 
tween the maker and the payee that the 
note was to be paid in work, and, if 
there was such an agreement, yet it 
would not amount to a binding agree- 
ment, so long as it was executory. (Pat- 
rick vs. Petty, supra; Tuskaloosa Cot- 
ton Seed Oil Co. vs. Perry, 85 Ala. 
159, 167, 4 South. 635.) Consequent- 
ly, when the bank received the note, it 
was not bound to accept payment in 
anything but money, and no officer of 
the bank had the authority to agree to 
receive anything but money in payment 
thereof. (Bank of Commerce vs. Hart, 
37 Neb. 197, 55 N. W. 631, 633, 20 
L. R. A. 780, 40 Am. St. Rep. 479.) 

This being the law, and there being 
no principle of estoppel set out in the 
pleading, as above stated, it results 
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that the demurrer to plea 6 should have 
been sustained. 

The judgment of the court is re- 
versed, and the cause remanded. 



DEPOSIT IN SAVINGS BANK- 
INHERITANCE TAX UPON. 

MANN VS. STATE TREASURER. 
SUPREME COURT OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

NOV. 5, 1907. 

Deposits made by a resident of New 
Hampshire in savings banks located In 
other states are taxable under the statute 
of New Hampshire imposing a collateral 
inheritance tax on all “property within 
the jurisdiction of the state.” 

'T'HIS was a proceeding by Bushrod 
W. Mann, executor of Susan H. 
Mann, deceased, for the assessment of 
a collateral inheritance tax. 

The decedent was at the time of her 
death a resident of New Hampshire, 
but a considerable part of her estate 
consisted of deposits in savings banks 
located in Massachusetts. The judge 
of probate decreed that these deposits 
were not taxable, but the Superior 
Court, on appeal, held that this was er- 
roneous. The executor of the estate 
then appealed to the Supreme Court. 

Walker, J.: Before the death of the 
testatrix her interest in the Massachu- 
setts savings banks, created by her de- 
posit of money therein, was property in 
this state, because she lived here; and 
no reason is perceived why, if the Leg- 
islature had enacted a statute taxing the 
right of a resident to savings bank de- 
posits in another state, the legislation 
would not have been valid, so far as the 
question of jurisdiction is concerned. 
It might have been held unconstitution- 
al on other grounds (Berry vs. Wind- 
ham, supra; Robinson vs. Dover, su- 
pra), but not on the ground of a want 
of jurisdiction, where the owner of the 
savings bank right resided here. 

Even if it is deemed that the prop- 
erty is physically in another state, where 
the owner must go to acquire complete 
control of his money, it does not fol- 
low that the state where the owner has 



his domicile has no jurisdiction with 
reference to it. This point is illustrated 
by cases holding that the personal prop- 
erty of a deceased person, though in 
another state, descends according to the 
law of his domicile. “When an indi- 
vidual dies possessed of estate in dif- 
ferent governments, it seems to be 
settled as a general rule that his per- 
sonal property, or movable estate, is t<5 
be distributed among his heirs or lega- 
tees according to the law of the place 
in which he had his domicile at the time 
of his decease.*' (Goodall vs. Mar- 
shall, 11 N. H. 88, 89, 35 Am. Dec. 
472.) “There is sufficient evidence 
that the actual dbmicile of the de- 
ceased was in New Orleans at the time 
of his death. * * * And the suc- 

cession to personal property is governed 
exclusively by the law of the actual 
domicile of the intestate at the time of 
his death.** (Leach vs. Pillsbury, 15 
N. H. 137, 138; Emery vs. Slough, 63 
N. H. 552, 535, 4 Atl. 796, 56 Am. 
Rep. 543.) 

In Frothingham vs. Shaw, supra, it 
is said (page 62 of 175 Mass., page 
625 of 55 N. E., 78 Am. St Rep. 475): 
“If there are movables in a foreign 
country, the law of the domicile is 
given an extra territorial effect by the 
courts of that country, and in a just 
and proper sense the succession is said 
to take place by force of and to be 
governed by the law of the domicile. 
Accordingly it has been held that legacy 
and succession duties as such were 
payable at the place of domicile in re- 
spect to movable property wherever 
situated, because in such cases the suc- 
cession or legacy took effect by virtue 
of the law of domicile. (Wallace vs. 
Attorney General, L. R. 1 Ch. 1 ; Dicey, 
Confl. Laws, 785 ; Hanson's Death 
Duties, 423, 526.)** 

* * * * 



From the foregoing discussion the 
conclusion follows: (1) That the Legis- 
lature of 1905 presumably adopted in 
the statute in question the construction 
put upon identical language in the 
Massachusetts statute; (2) that the de- 
ceased’s right created by her deposit in 
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foreign savings banks is a property 
right, in fact, is property; (3) that 
such property was at least constructive- 
ly within this jurisdiction at the time 
of her death'; and (4) that it then 
passed under her will by force of our 
statute of wills. If these conclusions 
are sound, the deposits in question fall 
within the operation of the statute 
creating a so-called inheritance tax 
upon legacies. 

But it is further contended thatt such 
a construction of the statute results, or 
may result, in double taxation; that is, 
in the imposition of one inheritance 
tax in this state and of another in the 
state where tfcc property is in fact sit- 
uated. This objection, of course, would 
have no practical significance if the 
property was situated in a state having 
no statute of that character. Suppose 
these deposits were in savings banks 
in Rhode Island, where, it is said, there 
is no inheritance tax law. In such a 
case it would be necessary to hold, in 
order to be consistent with the argu- 
ment, that the imposition of the tax 
or duty here would be legal and right, 
but, that, when they are in banks in a 
state having such a statute, the tax 
here would be illegal and wrong. Inas- 
much as the statute makes no such dis- 
tinction, as it does in the case of the 
taxation of stock in a foreign corpora- 
tion owned by a resident (Pub. St. 
1901, c. 55, s. 7), such an intention on 
the part of the Legislature cannot be 
found. 

If the imposition of such a tax in 
each of two states upon bank deposits 
passing by will or inheritance is in 
some sense “double taxation,” it is not 
obnoxious to any constitutional prin- 
ciple involved in, or governing, the in- 
heritance tax law. As the property is 
deemed to be here so as to be controlled 
by our laws in its devolution, those 
who acquire title to it, through the 
operation of our laws relating to the 
estates of deceased persons, must take 
the benefits charged with the burdens 
imposed by those laws. “The fact 
that two states, dealing each with its 
own law of succession, both of which 



the plaintiff in error has to invoke for 
her rights, have taxed the right which 
they respectively confer gives no 
cause for complaint on constitutional 
grounds.” (Blackstone vs. Miller, 188 
U. S. 189, 206, 207, 2 8 Sup. Ct. 277, 
17, L. Ed. 439.) 

The fact that the property may be 
subject to a similar burden in another 
state does not deprive this state of its 
power to impose the tax here upon the 
property which passes by inheritance 
or by will under our laws. The ma- 
terial inquiry relates to the legality of 
the tax in this jurisdiction. “The fact 
that the plaintiffs’ ice, stored in this 
state, has been taxed to them in Massa- 
chusetts, and that they have paid the 
tax there, is immaterial. The question 
is: Is it rightfully and legally taxable 
here? If it is, then its taxation in 
another state does not render its taxa- 
tion here wrongful and illegal.” (Wink- 
ley vs. Newton, 67 N. -H. 80, 82, 36 
Atl. 610, 612, 35 L. R. A. 756.) 

The Legislature did not intend to 
impair the effectiveness of the inher- 
itance tax law by making its operation 
dependent upon the action or non- 
action of other states with reference to 
personal property of resident decedents, 
which might have a physical situs there- 
in; and there is no constitutional pro- 
vision limiting the power of the Legis- 
lature to make a collateral inheritance 
tax applicable to all property passing 
under our laws. (Thompson vs. Kid- 
der, supra.) It is inexact and mis- 
leading to say that this result sanctions 
double taxation, which the policy of 
this state docs not tolerate. Whether 
the burden imposed by the inheritance 
law is properly called a tax it is un- 
necessary to inquire; for, if it is, the 
Legislature has not attempted to im- 
pose more than a single tax on the 
property of a decedent passing col- 
laterally under our laws. If some other 
state makes a claim to the property 
under its tax laws and for the support 
of its institutions, the exercise of such 
power, whether rightful or wrongful, 
does not make the exercise of similar 
power by this state, for the support of 
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its institutions, illegal on the ground of 
double taxation. The two burdens are 
created by different and independent 
states, for wholly different local pur- 
poses, and are as distinct and as ir- 
relevant the one to the other, on the 
question of double taxation, as were 
the two taxes assessed upon the plaint- 
iffs’ ice in Winkley vs. Newton, supra. 

This result is also in accord with the 
general trend of the authorities upon 
the subject. As said in Re Hartman’s 
Estate, 70 N. J. Eq. 664, 667, 62 Atl. 
560: “The great weight of authority 
favors the principle adopted by the 
New York Court of Appeals, holding 
that the tax imposed is on the right of 
succession under a will, or by devolu- 
tion in case of intestacy, and that, as 
to personal property, its situs, for the 
purpose of a succession tax, is the 
domicile of the decedent, and the right 
to its imposition is not affected by the 



statute of a foreign state, which sub- 
jects to similar taxation such portion 
of the personal estate of any nonresi- 
dent testator or intestate as he may 
take and leave there for safe-keeping, 
or until it should suit his convenience 
to carry it away." 

In addition to cases already cited, 
see Hopkins’ Appeal, 77 Conn. 644, 60 
Atl. 657; Bridgeport Trust Co.’s Ap- 
peal, 77 Conn. 657, 60 Atl. 662; Mat- 
ter of Swift’s Estate, 1S7 N. Y. 77, 
32 N. E. 1096, 18 L. R. A. 709; Mat- 
ter of Houdayer, 150 N. Y. 87, 44 
N. E. 718; State vs. Dalrymple, 70 Md. 
294, 17 Atl. 82, 3 L. R. A. 372; Eid- 
man v. Martinez, 184 IJ. S. 578, 581, 
22 Sup. Ct 515, 46 L. Ed. 6 97; Dos 
Passos, Inher. Tax. s. 29; Dicey, Confl. 
Laws, 682 et seq. But see In re 
Joyslin’s Estate, 76 Vt. 88, 56 Atl. 281. 

Exception overruled ; appeal sus- 
tained. All concurred. 



NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 

[ Edited by John Jennings, B.A., LL.B., Barrister, Toronto.] 



BANKS AND BANKING— RATE 
OF INTEREST— A GREEMENT 

TO PAY MORE THAN STATU- 
TORY RATE— BANK ACT , SEC. 
80, DOM. ST AT. 1890 , CAP. 81. 

WILLIAMS VS. CANADIAN BANK OF COM- 
MERCE (13 B. C. R., P. 70). 

STATEMENT OF FACTS: This was an 
action to recover part of the interest paid 
by the plaintiff to the bank, being the differ- 
ence between seven per cent, per annum and 
twenty-four per cent, per annum, the latter 
being the rate charged to the plaintiff under 
an agreement contained in a letter written 
by him to the bank. 

A T one time the plaintiff owed the 
defendant for principal and in- 
terest, approximately $36,000, and to 
secure payment of the same, the bank 
held a mortgage on the plaintiff’s min- 
ing property. The plaintiff procured 
a purchaser for the mining property, 
and requested the purchaser to pay to 
the bank, out of the purchase moneys, 
the amount claimed by it, in order to 
secure a release of the mortgage. 

The principal money and interest 



were accordingly paid to the bank. The 
plaintiff stated it was paid under pro- 
test. The evidence for the bank was 
that the amount was paid voluntarily, 
and the bank produced a document 
signed by the plaintiff, shortly after 
the mortgage moneys had been paid to 
the bank, in which the plaintiff author- 
ized the bank to apply the amount so 
paid into the bank in payment of his 
indebtedness. 

Judgment (Hunter, C.J.): In my 
opinion, this action must be dismissed. 
The first question to decide is as to the 
meaning of section 80 of the Bank Act, 
which provides that “the bank shall 
not be liable to incur any penalty or 
forfeiture for usury, and may stipulate 
for, take, reserve or exact any rate of 
interest or discount not exceeding seven 
per cent per annum, and may receive 
and take in advance any such rate, but 
no higher rate of interest shall be re- 
coverable by the bank; and the bank 
may allow any rate of interest whatever 
upon money deposited with it." 
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The Court of Appeal for Quebec de- 
cided that under this section .money paid 
voluntarily could not be recovered back. 
I agree with this decision and see noth- 
ing in the language by which a stip- 
ulation or contract to take a higher rate 
of interest is made illegal. The sole 
effect of the section is to render such a 
contract unenforceable and it would fol- 
low that if the contract is not made il- 
legal, money paid under it cannot be 
recovered back, although the bank 
could not at law recover more than sev- 
en per cent. 



BANK CHECK — FORGERY — IN- 
DORSEMENT— LIABILITY AS 

BETWEEN BANKS FOR LOSS 
OF MONEY PAID ON FORGED 
CHECK— BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ACT , R. S . C. 1906 , ss. 60, 74, 133 
(c). 

UNION BANK VS. DOMINION BANK (17 
MAN. R., P. 68.) 

STATEMENT OF FACTS: The Mani- 
toba Government issued its check on the 
Union Bank of Canada in favor of the 
Consolidated Stationery Co. for six dol- 
lars, and one Jones, a clerk in the com- 
pany’s employ, received it into his posses- 
sion. He erased the name of the payee, 
substituting the fictitious name of William 
Johnson, and raised the amount of the 
check to $1,000.00. The alterations were 
so skillfully made that the check passed 
the scrutiny of two banks without the 
fraud being detected. 

T ONES, having indorsed the check in 
** blank in Johnson's name, endeav- 
ored to negotiate it at the Union Bank. 
The accountant refused to cash it with- 
out identification and Jones left, saying 
he had done business with the Bank of 
Montreal and would arrange it there. 

On January 26 Jones called at a 
branch office of the Dominion Bank, 
stating he wished to open a savings 
bank account. The manager asked him 
several questions which, apparently, 
Jones answered to his satisfaction. The 
account was then opened in Johnson’s 
name (whom Jones represented himself 
to be) Jones depositing the check to 
Johnson '8 credit and withdrawing $25 
in cash. 



The $1,000 check was then marked 
on the back with a rubber stamp in a 
manner which, under the rules of the 
local clearing-house and the practice 
among Winnipeg bankers, had the legal 
effect of an indorsement in blank by the 
defendant bank. It was then cleared 
and duly honored by the Union Bank 
on the following day, January 27. 

On February 1, Jones, in the char- 
acter of Johnson, drew, by check, an 
additional $800 from his account in 
the Dominion Bank. It was clear from 
the evidence that the defendant bank, 
in making this payment, relied on the 
fact that the $1,000 check had been 
honored and that it would not have ad- 
vanced any considerable sum over $25 
on the 26th under circumstances as they 
then existed. 

On February 3 the forgery was dis- 
covered by an official of the Govern- 
ment in verifying the returned January 
checks and notice was immediately giv- 
en to the Dominion Bank and repay- 
ment demanded. The demand, at first 
verbal, was put in the form of a letter 
on February 17. 

The case was tried before Dubuc, C. 
J., who gave judgment in favor of de- 
fendant, and plaintiff appealed. 

Judgment: (Howell, C.J./I.; Rich- 
ards, Perdue and Phippen, J.J.A.) : 
The defendant does not deny the plaint- 
iff’s right to recover the $175 still on 
hand, for which judgment has been en- 
tered below, or the sum of $25 paid be- 
fore the check was cashed. Defend- 
ant's counsel admits that if the $1,000 
was still with the defendant bank plaint- 
iff would be entitled to recover, but 
claims that the $800 having been dis- 
bursed subsequently to the plaintiff’s 
payment of the fraudulent check, the 
plaintiff will not now be heard to de- 
mand it back. 

In the view I take of the law the 
plaintiff must succeed. This is not the 
case of a bank paying a check to which 
the drawer’s signature has been forged. 
In such a case the paying bank is as- 
sumed to know the signature of its own 
customer, or, as Chief Justice Moss 
puts it in Bank of Montreal vs. Rex, 1 1 
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O. L. R. 600, the paying bank relies, 
or is deemed to rely, on its own knowl- 
edge of its customer's signature rather 
than on any implied representation 
made by the bank demanding payment 
But a bank presenting a check for pay- 
ment ought to know its own title. Ac- 
ceptance of a bill, while estopping the 
acceptor from denying the drawer *6 sig- 
nature, is not an acknowledgment of 
the signature of an indorser, when, at 
least, the indorser is not the drawer. 

A bank upon which a check is drawn 
cannot be called upon by the holder to 
guarantee, or even pass upon, the sig- 
natures of indorsers, apparently in or- 
der, through which the holder claims. 
That is the holder's own business. The 
drawee cannot be called upon to say 
that the check was originally issued for 
the amount it calls for when presented. 
That is something of which it is not 
expected to have previous knowledge. 
It must determine if it is satisfied to 
accept the maker's signature as the gen- 
uine and proper signature of its cus- 
tomer, if it is in funds to meet the de- 
mand, but it does this ordinarily on the 
implied representation from the per- 
son presenting that he is in fact its law- 
ful holder and that it is a check for the 
amount shown on its face. In other 
words, a holder requesting payment 
represents his title to the document and 
the amount, but not the maker's signa- 
ture. Should the implied representa- 
tion prove untrue, the receiver can be 
called upon to repay as for a breach of 
contract; and, meeting the defendants 
contention, payment upon a representa- 
tion, express or implied, cannot itself 
be made the basis of an estoppel against 
the representor in an action for its 
breach. 

Holding thus, it does not seem to me 
the defendant can avoid its admitted 
obligation to return the money re- 
ceived, because it subsequently paid it 
to Jones. Assuming the case did raise 
this question, the fact that the Domin- 
ion Bank relied on the payment by the 
Union Bank when disbursing the $800 
does not, to my mind, work an estop- 
pel. It had no business to rely on this 



fact. The Union Bank did not, by pay- 
ment, represent that Johnson was en- 
titled to the money. It did not repre- 
sent that the check was originally law- 
fully issued for $1,000. On these points 
it was the duty of the Dominion Bank 
to be itself informed. It may have 
become the plaintiff's duty to bring the 
fact of payment to the attention of its 
principals, the Government, within rea- 
sonable time, and should anything then 
prove wrong, to promptly notify the 
defendant, but in this case no question 
of such an estoppel arises. 

Implied representation or warranty is 
a question arising out of the facts of 
each particular case, and, to sustain an 
action, must not only be untrue but must 
be relied upon by the person to whom 
made. It might well be that a check 
could be paid or a bill accepted under 
circumstances which would imply no 
representation by the holder, or which 
would make it apparent that, if im- 
plied, the representation was not re- 
lied on. In the present case there is 
no evidence to negative the ordinary 
presumption arising from demanding 
and receiving payment. On the con- 
trary, the fact that the plaintiffs had 
refused to pay Jones in person, while 
readily cashing the check for the Do- 
minion Bank, tends to show that the 
implied representation was material. 



PROMISSORY NOTE— BILLS OF 
EXCHANGE ACT— DOM. STAT. 
1890, CAP . 33, SEC. ±8— DEMAND 
NOTE— NOTICE OF DISHONOR 
TO INDORSER — WHETHER 
NECESSARY. 

ROYAL BANK OF CANADA VS. KIRK AND 
RUMBALL (13 B. C. R., P. 4). 

JUDGMENT (Martin, J.) : Judg- 
^ ment herein, as regards the de- 
fendant Rum ball, was suspended in or- 
der to allow the plaintiffs' counsel an 
opportunity to hand in authorities sup- 
porting his contention that, despite sec- 
tion 48 of the Bills of Exchange Act, it 
is not necessary before action to give 
notice of dishonor to an indorser of a 
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demand note. Since then the authori- 
ties have been submitted and considered 
by me, but I find they relate to the case 
of a maker and not an indorser, which 
is quite a different thing. Consequent- 



ly I hold that notice was necessary and 
judgment, therefore, will be entered 
for said defendant. As regards section 
85, the case is not, in my opinion, with- 
in it on the facts. 



REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 

Questions in Banking Law — submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient general interest 
to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 



WAIVER OF PROTEST. 

Ft. Wayne, Indiana, Feb. 7, 1908. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: Please give us the law governing 

the following case: A note was received by 
us for collection from a local bank with in- 
structions attached to “protest, if not paid.” 
The note in question contained a waiver of 
protest, “the drawers and endorsers several- 
ly waive presentment for payment, protest 
and notice of non-payment of this note.” 
Our clearing house has a rule prohibiting 
the protest of all paper containing this 
waiver. 

The attorney of the local bank has ad- 
vised them as collecting agents they are 
liable for damages in not protesting, or 
causing to be protested, the note in ques- 
tion under their special instructions to do 
so, and that the waiver contained in the 
note, and the clearing housfe rule, do not 
relieve them from liability to their cor- 
respondent for failure to protest. 

Do the instructions of collecting bank 
to protest govern the case as against waiver 
embodied in the instrument itself? 

Can the holder recover any damage from 
collecting bank for failure to protest when 
special instructions to do so are given in 
the face of w r aiver of protest, which is a 
part of the contract embodied in the note 
itself? 

Can the drawer recover damages against 
the bank protesting the note for injury to 
his credit, by protesting his paper contain- 
ing a waiver? 

H. N. Freeman, Cashier. 

Answer . — The holder of commercial 
paper has the right to protest the same, 
notwithstanding the waiver of protest 
contained in the instrument itself, for 
such waiver is inserted for his protec- 
tion, and, if he sees fit, he may elect to 
rely upon the legal effect of a protest, 
rather than upon the waiver; and occa- 
sions may arise where this course would 
be wise. 

The holder, therefore, has a right to 
require a collecting bank, acting as his 



agent, to protest such paper, and a fail- 
ure to comply with such a direction is 
a breach of the duty of the agent. But 
if the waiver is effective, the fault of 
the collecting bank is merely technical; 
for if the parties are bound on the in- 
strument notwithstanding the omission 
to protest, no injury has resulted to the 
holder, and he could recover no more 
than nominal damages, viz., six cents. 
As the waiver is intended merely for 
the benefit of the holder, the drawer has 
no right to complain if the holder ig- 
nores this provision and protests the 
draft, and he would have no cause of 
action against the holder or his agent 
for so doing. 



DRAFT -TIME ALLOWED FOR 
ACCEPTANCE. 

, Penn., Feb. 6, 1908. 

• Editor Bankers Magazine : 

Sir: Does the law in Pennsylvania gfve 
the drawee of a sight draft the right to 
twenty-four hours to answer [accept or 
refuse]? If so, can a bank protest same, 
without incurring liability, on the day of 
presentation? This question arises out of a 
case where money has been paid at the place 
of origin of the draft and same is sent 
through, either for cash or collection, the 
party on whom drawn habitually asking 
for drafts to be held until next day, appar- 
ently to save the one day’s interest. 

Pennsylvania. 

Answer . — The Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law provides that “the drawee is 
allowed twenty-four hours in which to 
decide whether he will accept the bill.” 
(Sec. 136, Penn. Act.) But there is no 
provision in the act giving the drawee 
time for consideration where the bill 
is presented for payment, nor had he 
any such right under the law merchant. 
If a sight draft is not paid when pre- 
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sented, it may be treated as dishonored, 
and protested for non-payment. (Neg. 
Inst. Law, secs. 71, 84, 118, 162.) 



DRAFT -FAILURE OF DRAWEE. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 21, 1908. 
Editor Bankers Magazine : 

Sir: Can you give me the legal status 
of the following case: A party purchases 
a foreign draft of a commercial bank, and 
forwards the same to Ireland, where it is 
paid. Upon presentation to the drawee, 
the draft is refused, because of temporary 
suspension of the drawer in the meantime. 

Party in Ireland returns draft to the 
buyer, who demands payment from the 
bank issuing the same. Being in the hands 
of the Bank Department, the affair is held 
open, pending results. 

It strikes me that the bank was simply the 
agent for transferring the funds, and in 
the event of liquidation, the holder will not 
be a general creditor, for it w r as not a de- 
posit that was made. The buyer said in 
effect: “Here’s fifty dollars — send it to Ire- 
land for me.” The funds can be traced and 
the bank never had title. Am I right? 

W. H. Kniffin, Jr., Cashier. 

Answer . — Where a bill of exchange 
is purchased from a bank in the ordi- 
nary course of business, the title to 
the money passes to the bank, just as 
it would pass to the seller in any other 
case. Such a transaction is ordinarily 
spoken of as ‘‘buying exchange/* and, 
in legal effect, it is a sale. If, how- 
ever, the bank issuing the draft was in- 
solvent at the time, and this fact was 
known to its officers, then the transac- 
tion would be vitiated by fraud, and the 
purchaser of the draft would have the 
right to repudiate the transaction and 
reclaim the money paid by him. (See 
Cragie vs. Hadley, 99 N. Y. 131.) In 
the absence of such fraud, however, the 
claim of the holder of the draft would 
be against the bank as drawer, and as 
such he would be only a general cred- 
itor. 



BANKRUPTCY - PRIORITY OF 
LIEN. 

Ellisville, Miss., Feb. 5, 1908. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: A lumber company sells two cars of 
lumber to a wholesale lumber buyer. This 



was on November 5. It was sold on usual 
terms, sixty days or two per cent cash. It 
was not paid for when due. The seller 
made demands for payment The buyer has 
now gone into bankruptcy. The seller did 
not know that the latter was not in 
good financial condition. Can the seller ask 
for payment as a preferred creditor on 
account of the sale having been made with- 
in four months, or will he have to take 
chances with all others? If this lumber has 
not been paid for by the parties to whom 
it was finally sold to can the original seller, 
the shipper, garnishee the final purchaser 
and make it hold, and hold the money when 
collected as against other creditors? 

Cashier. 

Answer . — We do not see how the 
seller can obtain any preference 
over the other creditors of the bank- 
rupt. The four months mentioned in 
the Bankruptcy Law have reference to 
payments by the bankrupt, and trans- 
fers made by him . The fact that the 
transaction has occurred within four 
months before the filing of the petition 
does not give the creditor any priority 
over those creditors whose claims ac- 
crued more than four months before. 



PERPETUATING THE DEBT. 

T T is cheering to record that there is 
*** still some sentiment left against 
running into debt. ^lere is what the 
“Springfield (Mass.) Republican*’ 
says: 

Justice Brewer of the United States Su- 
preme Court still holds and preaches to 
the text that public debts are not public 
blessings. This is the right sort of talk, 
even if it does compel us to condemn the 
Aldrich Currency Bill, which would extend 
the mischievous system of basing circulat- 
ing notes upon Government bonds — thus 
tending to expand and perpetuate public 
debts for note circulation purposes merely. 

For many years The Bankers Mag- 
azine has protested against the perpet- 
uation of the debt for this purpose, and 
we are glad to have our views indorsed 
by such high authorities as a member 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States and the “Springfield Republi- 
can.” 
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INSURANCE OF DEPOSITS. 



TETANY bankers believe that the in- 
surance of bank deposits will, to 
a large extent, deprive well-managed 
banks of the advantages accruing to 
them from their reputation for strength 
and safety, built up only by years of 
careful effort. This view was expressed 
in a recent communication from James 
B. Forgan, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, addressed to 
Hon. Wm. J. Bryan. The following 
quotation is made from Mr. Forgan's 
letter : 

“The good will of the First National 
Bank of Chicago, over which I have the 
honor to preside, has been valued by 
the discriminating public for many 
years at about $150 per share. By this 
I mean that its shares have sold on the 
market for that amount in excess of 
their intrinsic or book value. It has a 
record of forty-five years of which the 
public can judge. Its record and its 
reputation belong to it just as yours 
belong to you. On them is based the 
value of its good will, which, as stated, 
a discriminating public places at fifty 
per* cent more than the original par 
value of its stock. 

“Its stock is now largely owned by 
estates of deceased persons, trusts for 
widows and orphans and other bene- 
ficiaries under wills, etc. Many of these 
have invested in the stock at market 
price, paying $150 per share for the 
good will. Am I to be blamed as selfish 
if as their paid representative I argue 
against the enactment of legislation 
that would despoil them of their vested 
rights and property? Nor, let me here 
state, have they received any large or 
undue returns on their investment. 

“For many years the bank has paid 



about six per cent, on the invested cap- 
ital belonging to its shareholders and 
about four per cent, on the market 
value of its stock. The interests of the 
depositors have never been lost sight 
of nor have they been sacrificed to those 
of the shareholders. As deposits have 
grown the invested capital has been in- 
creased correspondingly. 

“In using the First National Bank of 
Chicago for illustration I do so only 
because of my direct knowledge of its 
record and its figures. My arguments 
will apply with equal force to the 
strong and reputable banks — large and 
small — all over the country, and of such 
arc the great majority. They all figure 
on their records, their reputations and 
their standing in public estimation as 
among their most valuable assets. 

“Quite irrelevantly, it seems to me, 
you say, ‘The time is a little inoppor- 
tune for Mr. Forgan to speak so lightly 
of the interests of the depositors.' You 
do not quote the ‘light' remarks to 
which you refer. I defy you to quote 
anything I have ever said that could be 
so construed or designated. What I 
contend for is a square deal all round, 
for the banks, for the depositors, for 
the shareholders and for the public It 
will be found that what is best for one 
will ultimately be best for all, their in- 
terests are so interwoven and so de- 
pendent upon each other. 

“To remove the necessity of discrim- 
ination by the public as to where they 
as individuals will deposit their money 
would prove a severe blow to the entire 
fabric of credit and confidence which 
lies at the foundation of all business in- 
tercourse. Under a democracy such as 
ours banking must be free to all. 

371 
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“By providing a government guaran- 
tee for deposits the rascal is invited to 
become a banker and to cover himself 
with a mantle of credit which otherwise 
it would be quite impossible for him to 
acquire and which is provided for him 
by and at the expense of all the good 
banks in the country. This would not 
be a square deal. It would put dishon- 
esty and reckless banking at a premium 
and remove from the banker all ambi- 
tion to excel in his profession and to 
acquire that good name which Solomon 
says ‘is rather to be chosen than great 
riches.* 

“You suggest the adoption of the 
words put into my mouth, ‘make all 
banks safe/ as a party slogan or cam- 
paign cry. Were such a thing possible, 
it would be a highly desirable thing to 
accomplish and the slogan would be a 
good one. But it is wholly impractical, 
and to attempt it by passing a law that 
would establish an artificial credit for 
rascals, enabling them to offer all sorts 
of specious inducements to the public 
for deposits, and thus create illegiti- 
mate and impossible competition for 
sound and conservative bankers, would 
reduce the entire banking system of the 
country to a level very much below that 
on which it is now established. 

“No honest man, with ordinary abil- 
ity and any business ambition, would 
go into the business or remain in it if 
he could get out. The proposal is ab- 
horrent to business sense as well as to 
justice and equity and is opposed to the 
principles and laws of political econ- 
omy. I would suggest that you might 
find a better campaign slogan, for with 
the business men of the country, who 
understand such matters and who con- 
trol the bulk of the bank deposits, such 
a slogan is likely to prove as fallacious 
and inefficacious as the ‘free silver at 
the ratio of 1 6 to 1* slogan did in your 
last campaign.** 



A CENTRAL BANK. 

I N an address before the Boston Boot 
and Shoe Club on February 19, 
Francis B. Sears, vice-president of the 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston, had 



the following to say in regard to a cen- 
tral bank: 

“The scheme of a central bank has 
great possibilities, although it should 
be remembered that the problem in this 
country with its wide extent of terri- 
tory is very different from the problem 
in England, France or Germany. Un- 
der proper conditions, however, and 
sound management such an institution 
probably would become a conservative 
and steadying force in the national 
finances. It is probably impossible, 
however, for the present to get legisla- 
tion to establish such a bank. There is 
much hostility to the idea throughout 
the country. Banks in many places are 
unwilling to allow such a bank to have 
a monopoly of the Government's busi- 
ness, and are fearful that the branches 
of such an institution would be danger- 
ous competitors with themselves. It 
would probably require years to recon- 
cile public sentiment to the creation of 
such a bank.** 



NEW YORK STATE BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION CONDEMNS 
ALDRICH BILL. 

A T a meeting of the Council of Ad- 
ministration of the New York 
State Bankers* Association on February 
17 the following was adopted: 

That the bankers of the State of New 
York unequivocally disapprove of the 
provisions of the Aldrich bill ; that they 
do not approve of a bond-secured emer- 
gency currency; that they demand an 
elastic currency based on bank assets, 
as provided in the measure of the Cur- 
rency Commission of the American 
Bankers* Association. 

This resolution has been concurred 
in by the chairmen of the individual 
groups of the association in every coun- 
ty of the state. 

President Charles Elliott Warren in 
his address urged that the recommenda- 
tions of the advisory committee of bank- 
ers appointed by Governor Hughes last 
fall and those of Superintendent of 
Banks, Clark Williams should receive 
the strongest indorsement. 
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“I believe that if the Aldrich Bill 
becomes a law,” said President Warren, 
‘the best interests of the banks and the 
citizens of the country will not be pro- 
tected. Strictly speaking, we do not 
want a bond-secured emergency cur- 
rency. A bond-secured currency amounts 
to a currency based on liabilities, for, 
to afford relief, banks which issue this 
currency must necessarily borrow bonds 
upon which the issue is based. 

“To purchase the necessary bonds 
out of their resources banks would have 
their capacity towards relief of the bus- 
iness community lessened rather than 
increased by the process. In other 
words, it would cost, say $100 for each 
$75 of currency issued under the con- 
ditions of the bill. 

“The currency that this association 
should demand is an emergency cur- 
rency, one elastic, based on assets; and 
it is said by the best authorities that 
the best asset of a solvent bank is its 
commercial paper. An elastic currency 
is what is wanted ; one regulated by the 
demands of business, to be issued when 
the manufacturers want to borrow mon- 
ey, and to be retired when the merchant 
pays for his goods. 

“This applies equally to the moving 
of the crops, which, by the way, gener- 
ally takes from $50,000,000 to $75,- 
000,000 out of New York city, reducing 
its available credit at the very time 
when the legitimate demand for loans 
is increased/* 



ANDREW CARNEGIE FAVORS 
THE FOWLER BILL. 

/L MONG the letters received by 
Representative Fowler in support 
of his currency bill is the following 
from Andrew Carnegie: 

“Dear Mr. Fowler — You have 
started on the right line and your pro- 
posed bill is the result. There is only 
one right path — we must base our cur- 
rency upon gold. Your proposed re- 
demption cities is just following our 
Canadian friends. Their system has 
worked well. There is no reason why 
our own should not. Sooner or later 
we must follow other civilized nations 



and place our banking system upon the 
same lines — the sooner the better. 

“There is a great contrast between 
the House and Senate at the present 
juncture. The Aldrich Bill is a mere 
makeshift. It cannot be needed for 
many years to come. Panics have to 
grow. And when it is needed it com- 
pels the banks to use their much-needed 
funds to purchase bonds before they 
can get the increased circulation re- 
quired. 

“The bill before the House, on th< 
contrary, will accomplish a result im» 
peratively needed and place our bank- 
ing system on a par with the banking 
systems of other nations/* 



THE FOWLER CURRENCY BILL. 

/^N February 28 the Committee on 
Banking and Currency favorably 
reported the Fowler Currency Bill to 
the House. Chairman Fowler made 
public a synopsis of the committee re- 
port submitted to the House. The syn- 
opsis contains among others the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

“Your committee is of the opinion 
that there should be no further patch- 
work, no temporary device, no political 
expedient, but that there should now be 
a genuine and complete reform of our 
financial and currency practices. The 
business interests of the country and 
the danger to our national credit unite 
in demanding that we now adopt a sc! 
entitle, sound and wise financial ant 
currency system. The bill which your 
committee now has the honor to report 
to the House is comprehensive in char- 
acter, scientific in principle, practical 
in application/’ 

The synopsis claims for the bill that 
it will unify the banking interests of 
the United States; will secure a uni- 
form and adequate reserve in gold coin, 
to prove all bank credits and thereby 
protect the interests of all depositors; 
will establish a scientific and simple 
monetary system; will give the country 
a true credit currency system by which 
current credits will always increase and 
decrease in strict accordance with the 
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demands of business; will give to labor- 
ers, farmers, producers, manufacturers 
and merchants and to all others having 
bank accounts, the right to have their 
credits in that form which will best 
serve their needs ; will give to the 
masses of the people just as economical 
and cheap credits as the rich and pow- 
erful have; will establish a currency 
based upon the products of labor and 
redeemable in gold coin; will give to 
producers and merchants the opportun- 
ity to coin their commodities into the 
currency which the banks will be com- 
pelled to redeem in gold coin; will es- 
tablish in the United States Treasury 
an approximate fund of $700,000,000 
to guarantee the redemption of these 
notes in gold coin, and protect all de- 
positors of national banks, thereby pre- 
venting panics and stopping the hoard- 
ing of money; will completely divorce 
the operations of the United States 
Treasury from the trade and commerce 
of the country, and thereby prevent 
their continuance as a disturbing factor 
in the business of the country. 



OUR NATIONAL DOCTOR UNDIS- 
MAYED AND UNTERRIFIED. 

/^N the last day of January Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sent a message to 
Congress strongly defending his poli- 
cies. The concluding paragraphs of 
the message follow: 

“I do not for a moment believe that 
the actions of this Administration have 
brought on business distress; so far as 
this is due to local and not world-wide 
causes, and to the actions of any par- 
ticular individuals, it is due to the spec- 
ulative folly and flagrant dishonesty of 
a few men of great wealth, who seek to 
shield themselves from the effects of 
their own wrongdoing by ascribing its 
results to the actions of those who have 
sought to put a stop to the wrongdoing. 
But if it were true that to cut out rot- 
tenness from the body politic meant a 
momentary check to an unhealthy seem- 
ing prosperity, I should not for one 
moment hesitate to put the knife to the 
corruption. On behalf of all our peo- 



ple, on behalf no less of the honest man 
of means than of the honest man who 
earns each day’s livelihood by that day's 
sweat of his brow, it is necessary to in- 
sist upon honesty in business and poli- 
tics alike, in all walks of life, in big 
things and in little things; upon just 
and fair dealing as between man and 
man. Those who demand this are striv- 
ing for the right in the spirit of Abra- 
ham Lincoln when he said: 

“ ‘Fondly do we hope, fervently do 
we pray, that this mighty scourge may 
speedily pass away. Yet, if God wills 
that it continue until all the wealth 
piled by the bondsmen’s two hundred 
and fifty years of unrequited toil shall 
be sunk, and until every drop of blood 
drawn with the lash shall be paid by 
another drawn with the sword, as was 
said three thousand years ago, so still 
it must be said, “The judgments of the 
Lord are true and righteous altogether.” 

“‘With malice toward none; with 
charity for all; with firmness in the 
right, as God gives us to see the right, 
let us strive on to finish the work we 
are in.’ 

“In the work we of this generation 
are in there is, thanks be to the Al- 
mighty, no danger of bloodshed and no 
use for the sword; but there is grave 
need of those stern qualities shown 
alike by the men of the North and the 
men of the South in the dark days when 
each valiantly battled for the light as 
it was given each to see the light. Their 
spirit should be our spirit, as we strive 
to bring nearer the day when greed and 
trickery and cunning shall be trampled 
under feet by those who fight for the 
righteousness that exalteth a nation.” 



AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION OPPOSES ALDRICH BILL. 



A T a meeting of the Currency Com- 
**■ mission of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, held in Chicago, Jan- 
uary 18, the Commission reported as 
follows on the Aldrich Bill: 



This bill proposes the issuing of ad- 
ditional bank notes based upon the se- 
curity of other than United States 
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bonds ; namely, obligations of State, 
city or county, and first mortgage rail- 
way bonds. It is believed that this 
scheme is impracticable, unwise and 
financially unsound. 

I. It is a departure from a safe 
system of note issues, which has been 
enjoyed since the foundation of the 
national banking system; it is a step 
backwards to the conditions which gave 
rise to the issuing of “wild-cat” cur- 
rency bef ore the Civil War, which cur- 
rency was based upon bonds of a sim- 
ilar description. It may be the enter- 
ing wedge to the acceptance of unde- 
sirable bonds as security for note is- 
sues. There are recent examples in 
the laws of New York State legalizing 
such bonds for savings banks. 

II. The bill would not aid the busi- 
ness public in obtaining loans from 
banks in time of stress. In its practi- 
cal operation it would cripple the lend- 
ing power of the banks. Inasmuch as 
it is not good banking policy to hold 
any considerable amounts of such se- 
curities in the assets of commercial 
banks, the banks wishing to take out 
new circulation would be obliged to 
purchase the new securities or to bor- 
row them. The direct means of obtain- 
ing securities not generally held in the 
assets of the banks would be found 
only by taking from their cash reserves 
one hundied thousand dollars in lawful 
money, in order to issue notes of 
seventy-five thousand dollars. By this 
process the bank would decrease its 
lawful reserves, which form the basis 
of loans. If the bonds behind these 
notes were borrowed instead of pur- 
chased, it would have the effect of in- 
creasing the liabilities of the banks, 
which is wrong in principle and perni- 
cious in practice. One hundred thou- 
sand dollars in lawful reserves would 
support loans of four hundred thousand 
dollars: while under the Aldrich Bill, 
one hundred thousand dollars taken 
from the reserves and invested in 
bonds, would only permit the lending 
of seventy-five thousand dollars. Thus, 
in its practical operation, it would seri- 
ously impair the ability of banks to 



meet the demands of the borrowing 
public. 

III. This bill would tend to induce 
counties and municipalities to enlarge 
their obligations, because a fictitious 
bond market would be created. It 
would set a premium upon the increase 
of local indebtedness, which would be 
highly detrimental. It should be no 
part of Government legislation to aid 
in marketing securities. 

IV. The necessity of ascertaining 
definite information as to population of 
cities, debt limits, valuation of taxable 
property, defaults, dividends on rail- 
way capital, and all other technical re- 
quirements, would entail such delays as 
to make the notes available only after 
the emergency had passed. A crisis is 
short, sharp and decisive; and the Aid- 
rich Bill is a remedy offered to a man 
after recovery or death. 

V. The provision of the Aldrich 
Bill to tax such additional notes six per 
cent, will make their cost prohibitive. 
Calculated on a basis of one hundred 
thousand dollars of bonds purchased at 
par, bearing four per cent, per an- 
num, and estimating the lending rate 
of money to be six per cent. ; the net 
loss to banks taking out such circula- 
tion, would be two thousand dollars per 
annum, or at the rate of two per cent. 

Illustration : 



cost of taking out notes against 

PURCHASED BONDS. 

$100,000 loanable 

at six per cent.. $6,000 
Tax at six per cent. 

on $75,000 4,500 



Total cost $10,500 

INCOME. 

Four per cent, in- 
terest on $100,- 
000 of bonds . . . $4,000 
Loan $75,000 at 

six per cent. . . . 4,500 



Total income 8,500 

Net loss $2,000 



This calculation does not include loss 
of interest on redemption fund nor the 
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cost of printing and redemption of 
notes. When the price of such bonds 
becomes inflated by reason of their use 
as a basis of circulation, as in the case 
of United States bonds, the cost of the 
notes would be proportionately in- 
creased. If the bonds were borrowed 
instead of purchased, the cost of notes 
issued would be the same. 

Illustration : 

COST OF TAKING OUT NOTE8 AGAINST 
BORROWED BONDS. 



Tax on $75,000 
notes at six per 



cent. . 


$4,500 


Interest 


paid for 


use of 


$100,000 


bonds at two per 


cent. . 


2,000 



Total cost $6,500 

INCOME. 

Six per cent, in- 
terest on $75,000 4,500 

Net loss $2,000 



Calculation is exclusive of loss of in- 
terest on redemption fund, and the cost 
of printing and redemption of notes. 

It is thus proven that should banks 
be forced to take out these notes, the 
minimum rate to the borrower would 
be the actual cost of eight per cent, in- 
dependent of any charge for the use of 
the capital, the expenses of doing busi- 
ness, and the risk of lending. If fair 
allowance be made for all legitimate 
charges, the net cost to borrowers would 
be as high as the prohibitive ten per 
cent, tax now imposed by the Govern- 
ment on state bank issues. 

VI. The high cost of taking out 
these notes must obviously be paid by 
the needy borrower; and in that event 
the bill must be regarded as a measure 
operating to tax the customer in a time 
when he especially requires assistance. 
Under normal conditions, a seasonal 
demand, arising in the autumn, causes 
higher rates of interest; while under 
the operation of the Aldrich Bill, the 
charge for currency needed in those 
periods, would be still further increased 



to the borrower. The enforced rise of 
interest rates would not only apply to 
loans affected by the use of such notes, 
but would at the same time increase 
the rates on the entire line of discounts 
carried by a bank, thus imposing a 
heavy and unnecessary burden upon the 
agricultural and business interests of 
the whole community. For these rea- 
sons, the Commission finds itself 
obliged to express its disapproval of 
the Aldrich Bill. 



THE FOWLER BILL. 

OTRONG support to the Fowler Cur- 
rency Bill is given in the report 
of the Committee on Bankruptcy and 
Commercial Law of the Merchants’ As- 
sociation of New York. The report, 
presented by Edward D, Page, chair- 
man of the committee, is in part as fol- 
lows: 



“The note issues of a bank [under 
the Fowler Bill] will be readily and 
quickly interchangeable with its depos- 
its, so that under all contingencies the 
depositor can either use his bank credit 
by check to the order of an individual, 
or receive for it bank notes payable to 
bearer. Notes and deposits are alike 
protected by the gold reserves ; they are 
alike secured by the entire assets of the 
bank, and are alike guaranteed by a 
coinsurance fund, created by a contri- 
bution from all banks of five per cent, 
of their deposits and circulation, and 
maintained by an annual tax of two per 
cent, on the bank notes outstanding. 
The Government is to issue gold and 
silver certificates only, and the present 
United States legal tender notes are to 
be gradually converted into gold cer- 
tificates. Distrust of these notes was 
an important factor in the panic of 
1893, and if not withdrawn they may 
contribute to some future disaster. 

“A credit currency founded upon 
adequate cash reserves will so respond 
to the demands of business that when 
no longer needed no high tax will be 
required to drive it out of circulation. 
The annual tax of two per cent, on 
bank note issues, provided for their 
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guarantee and for that of the deposits, 
will in our opinion be more than ample 
for the purpose, and were it not that 
the surplus from the fund so created 
is to be used for the redemption of the 
United States legal tender notes, we 
should favor a lower rate; for any tax 
on circulation is a tax on industry and 
is reflected in the average rate of in- 
terest 

“Government receipts which have 
been held in the United States Treas- 
ury to the great disadvantage of trade 
and industry are to be deposited in the 
national banks upon the same basis as 
the deposits of the individual citizen. 
The legal tender provisions of the bill 
and the provision that debts to and of 
the United States may be paid by 
check will allow Government payments 
to be cleared in the same manner that 
obtains in ordinary business transac- 
tions, thereby releasing for reserve pur- 
poses a large amount of cash, and ma- 
terially simplifying all business opera- 
tions between the Government and its 
citizens. 

“The interconvertibility of deposits 
and bank notes, now first established by 
the Fowler Bill, forms the reasonable 
basis for the guarantee fund by which 
both note issues and deposits are to be 
safeguarded. A careful study of the 
principle of coinsurance of deposits, as 
thus established, has brought us to the 
conviction that the objections advanced 
against it are more superficial than 
real, and such weight as they may legit- 
imately have is far outbalanced by the 
direct benefits to be derived from its 
workings. To the argument that it is 
unfair to compel banks which have 
been better managed, or have accumu- 
lated a larger capital and surplus, to 
aid in guaranteeing the deposits of 
their weaker competitors, it may be an- 
swered, while freely conceding this 
claim, that the bill leaves undisturbed 
every other advantage, such as person- 
ality, efficiency, facilities, location, etc., 
and above all, the great attraction of 
ability to pay upon demand at all times 
as contrasted with the inevitable annoy- 
ance and delay attendant upon the 
5 



liquidation of a poorly managed insti- 
tution with the aid of the guarantee 
fund.” 



OPPOSITION TO ALDRICH BILL. 

AT a recent meeting of the Trades 
League of Philadelphia, the fol- 
lowing resolutions, presented by the 
organization’s committee on banking 
and currency, were adopted: 

Whereas, The disastrous and far- 
reaching effect of the recent currency 
famine has aroused the public to the 
dangerous and inadequate features of 
our present bond-secured currency sys- 
tem, and created a demand for legisla- 
tion which will ensure an adequate vol- 
ume of properly safeguarded currency, 
at reasonable rates of interest, and 
which will expand and contract with 
the normal demands of commerce; 

Resolved, That the Trades League 
of Philadelphia is unalterably opposed 
to the passage of the Aldrich currency 
bill, for the reason that it provides for 
additional bond-secured currency, based 
upon a deposit of state, municipal and 
railroad bonds, which the country banks 
do not generally possess, and imposing 
a rate of interest which few commer- 
cial banks can afford to pay, thereby 
creating fictitious values for certain 
bonds; favoring special financial inter- 
ests and ignoring the agricultural, man- 
ufacturing and commercial needs of 
the country; 

Resolved, That the Trades League 
heartily indorses the plan of “national 
bank guaranteed credit notes,” secured 
by the assets of the banks and based 
upon the same reserve which is now re- 
quired against deposits, as formulated 
in the Fowler Bill, believing that, under 
said plan, such notes would be perfect- 
ly good in the hands of any holder, and 
would, at the same time, avoid the dan- 
ger of either undue expansion or con- 
traction, and that such notes would re- 
spond automatically to the varying 
needs of the country. We further be- 
lieve that the currency famine of last 
fall would have been altogether averted 
had the Fowler plan of national bank 
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guaranteed credit notes been in opera- 
tion at that time; 

Resolved, That the Trades League 
neither indorses nor condemns the plan 
of guaranteeing bank deposits con- 
tained in the Fowler Bill at this time. 



FOR A HIGHER STANDARD OF 
BANKING. 

addressing Group s of the 

Pennsylvania Bankers* Associa- 
tion recently, Robert B. Armstrong, 
president of the Philadelphia Casualty 
Company and formerly Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, said in part: 

“The bankers of the State of Penn- 
sylvania owe it to themselves and to 
their banker brothers in neighboring 
states to show the way to rid the bank- 
ing profession of such men as have dis- 
graced it in the past. There is no more 
reason why a banker should not pre- 
serve the ethics and high tradition of 
business honor that he should represent 
than that a lawyer should not stand for 
all that his profession means in the way 
of honor, chastity and virtue. 

*T mean nothing less than that the 
bankers of the State of Pennsylvania 
must form a co-operative state-wide 
clearing-house association. To that as- 
sociation none but reputable, sound, 
conservative financiers should be ad- 
mitted. The door of entrance should 
be jealously guarded, and the conduct 
of the members must be the subject of 
constant and effective surveillance. 
When any bank, or set of banks, within 
a clearing-house such as has been out- 
lined here, comes upon strenuous times 
and difficulties, due to circumstances 
which are entirely compatible with the 
code of commercial honor, then they 
should receive help, and the business 
men of the State of Pennsylvania 
should know that the announcement 
that their bank is a member of the 
Pennsylvania Clearing-House is a 
guarantee that their deposits are abso- 
lutely safe and beyond the possibility 
of damage. Bankers who are not elig- 



ible for membership in the clearing- 
house should be eliminated absolutely 
from the banking business of the State 
of Pennsylvania. No quarter should 
be given to a man in the business who 
cannot measure up to standards as rigid 
as those which control and guide mem- 
bership to the Bar Association of this 
commonwealth, or those of any other 
of the great states of the country.’* 



GOOD FROM THE PANIC. 

' I 'HAT the late panic was not with- 
A out its compensations is evi- 
denced by the attention it has attracted 
to the faults and weaknesses of our 
banking and financial system. Some of 
these defects are thus referred to in 
an article by Henry Lee Higginson on 
“Good Out of Evil,** published in the 
February number of “Appleton's Mag- 
azine:** 

“Our national-bank system is good, 
but it is becoming antiquated; it is 
based on government bonds which we 
ought to be paying off more and more. 
As we grow larger and need more 
banking facilities, the supply of the 
government bonds falls off, thus cur- 
tailing the existing basis for the issue 
of bank currency. Our Government 
should have nothing to do with the im- 
mediate proceedings of the banks, ex- 
cept to inspect and criticise the actions 
of these banks. In short, the Secretary 
of the Treasury should not be able to 
‘come in or go out* of the money market. 
The system should be automatic and 
take care of itself. The Government 
should not hoard money or throw it out 
at the will of anybody or everybody, 
but all the surplus of the Government 
should be kept in the banks subject to- 
the use of the whole population of the 
United States, and the Government 
should receive a return for its deposits, 
just as any manufacturing corporation 
or private individual receives it. This 
money should not be protected any 
more than the money of any private in- 
dividual. In short, the Government 
should get out of business and stay out.**' 
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CANADA’S BANKING SYSTEM. 

Its Adaptation to Business Requirements.— By Mrs. E. B. B. Reesor. 



/k CONGRESSMAN — a man near- 

ly eighty years old — sat in his 
editorial chair in a capital city of the 
United States trying to unravel the 
tangle of money matters so that he 
could give the wage-earning people 
some hope through his paper; but 
every thread he mentally tried to dis- 
entangle broke, or was so mixed up 
with others that he came to a full stop. 
There was no key, no centre — nothing 
that suggested a solution for the un- 
doing of it. 

“I have heard of the Canadian bank- 
ing system/’ he said, — “do you have 
•these money stringencies in Canada?” 
“No,” I answered, “banks can al- 
ways honor checks there.” 

And, fearful that I might have said 
what was not strictly true (so hurtful 
were the impressions of the inability 
of city national banks to pay cash 
there) I took the night express to 
Buffalo and came home to Canada to 
find out. 



Safety of Canadian Bank Notes. 

There was not the shortage of money 
in Canada that there was in the United 
States. I was told emphatically by 
men who understood both the law and 
the methods of Canadian banking as 
clearly as they knew that two and two 
make four, that such conditions could 
not possibly exist, and, not only is the 
circulation of money always healthy, 
but also that no depositor in a Canadian 
chartered bank can ever lose one cent 
of his deposit, even though the par- 
ticular bank in which his money is 
placed should fail. Every bank in the 
Dominion of Canada stands sentinel 
and protector for every other bank, 
and no Canadian bank note can be dis- 
honored. 

The majority of intelligent thinking 
Canadians have never taken the trouble 
to understand the perfect working of 
their own banking system. 

The question of circulation is the 



one of present interest, and it is to this 
question that I have given my thoughts 
ever since the United States Congress- 
man asked, “Do you have these money 
stringencies in Canada?” 

Banks collectively are responsible for 
the circulation of every other bank. 

Every bank is allowed by law to open 
branches. Some of the oldest banks 
have nearly 100 branches stretching 
like a chain across the Dominion from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific — and away 
to the Alaska northlands. 

These branch banks gather the money 
lying idle in the prosperous, well- 
settled parts of Canada and carry it to 
wherever it may be most needed, thus 
allowing the newly-settled parts, where 
development is going on, the use of 
capital at the same rate of interest at 
which it could be had at the point of 
deposit. 

Canadian banks, like those in the 
United States, are allowed by law to 
issue notes to the extent of their paid- 
up capital (with a single exception), 
but very few of them, if any, have ever 
done so. The Bank of Montreal has 
a paid-up capital of $14,000,000; the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce $10,000,- 
000, with rest funds. The whole of 
these amounts has never been paid out 
in note circulation. Banks more re- 
cently organized have, of course, 
smaller paid-up capitals but every bank, 
no matter what its age, its capital, its 
reserve, has exactly the same privileges 
end limitations, and note circulation 
with each one is identical (with the ex- 
ception above mentioned). Take, for 
example, the bank with which I am con- 
nected; it is one of the younger Cana- 
dian banks, and wishes to get its notes 
circulated. 

A customer approaches the general 
manager of the bank in Toronto and 
asks for sufficient money to harvest his 
thousand acres of wheat in Manitoba 
or pay for the cutting of his timber 
limit in British Columbia. The Crown 
Bank has not, as yet, branches in the 
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North-West Provinces, but the Bank 
of Montreal and the Northern Bank, 
which have branches all through that 
country, act as the Crown Bank’s 
agents and look after its interests * 

The customer is given the necessary 
money in Crown Bank of Canada notes, 
and these notes arc paid out in wages, 
thus putting them in circulation all 
through the western part of the Do- 
minion. 

How Notes Are Redeemed. 

But each bank is anxious to have its 
own notes in circulation, so every day 
the notes of the Crown Bank, as they 
are paid over the counters of other 
banks, arc parcelled up and sent to the. 
bank’s agents, and these agents, col- 
lecting them all together, make bigger 
bundles of them and send them to the 
clearing-house where the Crown Bank 
redeems them and places them in the 
vaults at the head office in Toronto — 
until they are again called for. 

Nearly forty banks in Canada (with 
branches reaching away into the hun- 
dreds) are doing this same thing every 
day. Each bank desires the circula- 
tion of its own notes and keeps push- 
ing them on and on, and sending back 
the notes of other banks; there can be 
no stagnation, for the money is kept 
everlastingly moving. 

Then, should there come a day when 
much money is needed at the head 
offices and the bulk of notes is on hand 
at branches for payments of wages in 
big industries, new notes can be is- 
sued within twenty-four hours; and. 
besides, there is always the gold that 
has not been touched, for the notes are 
merely promises to pay, and not the 
actual coin, although they will always 
pass for the full amount of their face 
value. 

The branch system of Canadian 
banks, and the circulation of bank 
notes, with their actual, daily redemp- 
tion, keeps the money moving in a 

•Since writing this article the Crown Bank 
and the Northern Bank have joined forces— 
making The Northern Crown Bank with an 
authorized capital of $6.000,000— and having 
seventy-five branches throughout the Do- 
minion. 



normal, healthy way, and will always 
prevent a serious condition of tied-up 
financial affairs which comes about so 
often in the fall of the year in the 
United States of America. 



SEEING OUR OWN COUNTRY. 

TTNDER the title of “A Foreign 
^ Tour at Home,” Henry Holt 
makes a strong plea in the March num- 
ber of “Putnam’s and the Reader” for 
Americans to get better acquainted with 
their own country. He says: 

Most Americans who go to Europe a 
second time, and even a tenth time, do it 
before going west of the Mississippi. Re- 
garding both illumination and pleasure, the 
delay is a great mistake. The argument 
for “knowing one’s own country” we hear 
constantly repeated; but, like most other 
arguments, its force cannot be appreciated 
without experience. Mill less can the varie- 
ty and beauty that this “own country” of 
ours has to offer. Moreover, both practical 
knowledge and pleasant memories accumu- 
late compound interest, and the investment 
in them has a security that is absolute while 
the lamp holds out to burn. What one 
gets in middle life would be tw’ice as great 
had it been got twenty years earlier. 

UNCLE SAM A BILLIONAIRE. 

'T'HE strength of the United States 
Treasury at the present time was 
commented upon in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on February 26 by Mr. 
Boutell of Illinois. 

He said he had just been informed 
by Treasurer Treat that for the first 
time the gold coin and bullion in the 
United States had reached and passed 
the sum of $1,000,000,000, “an event 
so extraordinary,” he said, “that it will 
be chronicled and commented upon with 
surprise and amazement in every finan- 
cial centre in the world; an event which 
all citizens of our Republic, without re- 
gard to party affiliation, may well con- 
template with satisfaction and pride.” 

The announcement, the Washington 
dispatch states, was greeted with ap- 
plause. 

Whether this is an event for unmiti- 
gated satisfaction has been considered 
in another part of this issue of the 
Magazine. 
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THE THREE PENDING FINANCIAL MEASURES. 



A Graphic Analysis of the Three Financial Measures Now Before Congress, Pre- 
pared by Fisk & Robinson, New York City. 



Eligible 
Banks of 
Issue. 



Note 

Issues. 



Security 

for 

Notes. 



Guaranty 

Fund. 



The Fowler Bill. American Bankers’ Association Bill. The Aldrich Bill. 



All national banks. 
(Sec. 11.) 



Present bond-secured 
notes to be retired and 
“national bank guaran- 
teed credit notes” equal 
to bank’s paid-up capital 
issued in lieu thereof, 
the same to bear a tax 
of 2% per annum. (Sec-*. 
11 & 16.) The notes to 
be receivable at par for 
all purposes, except In- 
terest on public debt and 
for redemption of na- 
tional currency. (Sec 
20.) Retirement of bond- 
secured notes compulsory 
after January 1, 1909. 

(Sec. 25.) 



Each bank to maintain 
with the U. S. Treas- 
urer a deposit of gold, 
or its equivalent, equal to 
to 6% of the notes it 
proposes to issue, and 
also a like deposit equal 
to 5% of the bank’s aver- 
age deposits during pre- 
ceding calendar 6 months 
(to insure depositors). 
(Secs. 11 & 14.) Notes 
in excess of bank’s paid- 
up capital may be issued 
if Board of Managers of 
bank’s redemption agen- 
cy approves. (Sec. 12.) 



The two 5% deposits, 
the 2% tax on circulation 
and a 2% tax on govern- 
ment deposits to con- 
stitute a fund to guaran- 
tee payment of all bank 
notes and all deposits 
without discrimination or 
preference and for all ex- 
penses of the redemp- 
tion agencies. (Secs. 15 
& 17.) The Comptroller 
and Deputy Comptrollers 
to have direction of the 
guaranty fund. (Sec. 34.) 



Any national bank one 
year old whose surplus 
equals 20% of its capital 
(Sec. 1.) 



First issue of “na- 
tional bank guaranteed 
credit notes” limited to 
40 per cent, of outstand- 
ing bank notes, but not 
to exceed 25 per cent, of 
bank’s capital and to pay 
semi-annual tax of 1 % 
per cent. Second issue 
equal to 12% per cent, 
of capital may be made, 
but to pay semi-annual 
tax of 2% per cent. Total 
issues of credit and bank 
notes not to exceed paid- 
up capital. (Secs. 1-4.) 
The notes to be receiv- 
able at par for all pur- 
poses, except import du- 
ties. interest on the pub- 
lic debt, and redemption 
of national currency. 
(Sec. 9.) 



Holders of credit notes 
to have prior lien on 
assets of issuing bank 
and on statutory liabili- 
ty of its shareholders. 
(Sec. 10.) 



Taxes on credit notes 
to form guaranty fund 
to redeem notes of failed 
banks and to pay the 
cost of printing and cur- 
rent redemption. (Sec. 
6.) An amount equal to 
5 per cent, of credit 
notes taken out to be de- 
posited in lawful money 
with U. S. Treasurer 
and added to guaranty 
fund. This amount to 
be refunded as soon as 
taxes on circulation- 
maintain guaranty fund 
above 5 per cent. (Sec. 7.) 



National banks having 
government-bond-decured 
circulation of not less 
than 50% of their capital 
and surplus of not less 
than 20%. (Sec. 1.) 

Limited to $500,000,000. 
No bank’s total note is- 
sue to exceed unimpaired 
capital and surplus. The 
issue to be 75 per cent, 
of market value of rail- 
road bonds and 90 per 
cent, of market value of 
other bonds offered os 
collateral — the notes to 
be subject to all statutes 
affecting present bond- 
secured circulation. (See. 
1.) Circulation based on 
2 per cent, of U. S. 
bonds to pay tax of % 
of 1 per cent, half year- 
ly and circulation based 
on U. S. bonds bearing 
higher rate than 2 per 
cent, to pay % per cent, 
half yearly. Circulation 
based on other bonds to 
pay a monthly tax of % 
per cent. (Sec. 4.) 

Interest-bearing obliga- 
tions of any State; 
bonds of any city, coun- 
ty, municipality or dis- 
trict 10 years old, whose 
net funded indebtedness 
does not exceed 10 per 
cent, of valuation of its 
taxable property and 
which has not defaulted 
for 10 years on principal 
or interest of any funded 
debt, and first mortgage 
bonds of railroad com- 
panies (not street rail- 
ways) which have paid 

4 per cent, dividends for 

5 prior years. (Sec. 2.) 

No special guaranty 
fund. The 6 per cent, 
annual tax on other than 
government - bond - se- 
cured circulation Is to b« 
credited to the reserve 
fund held for the re- 
demption of United 
States and other notes. 
(Sec. 4.) 
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The Fowler Bill. American Bankers' Association Bill. The Aldrich Bill. 



Reserves. In reserve or central 
reserve cities, the banks 
to hold lawful money 
equal to 259c of credit 
notes in circulation — 
banks in the former be- 
ing permitted to keep 
7%% of their reserves in 
the latter. Banks in 
other cities 15% reserves, 
4% of which may be kept 
in reserve or central re- 
serve cities. (Sec. 21.) 
The two 5% deposits 
(Secs. 11 & 14) may be 
counted as reserves and 
1% interest received 
thereon. (Sec. 22.) 10% 

penalty for including 
any bank or credit notes 
in reserves. (Sec. 26.) 

Redemp- To be designated by 
tlon Comptroller of Currency. 

Agencies. Details of organization or 
such agencies provided 
for. Bank note redemp- 
tion districts created, 
governed by board of 7 
members, the chairman 
of which becomes Dep- 
uty Comptroller of Cur- 
rency, exercising the 
duties of Comptroller, 
including bank examina- 
tions, but reporting to 
the Comptroller of Cur- 
rency. (Secs. 1-10, 31, 

33.) 

Llqulda- Liquidating banks rc- 
tlona and ceive advances made to 
Failures guaranty fund less de- 
of Banks, ductions for failure*. 

One-tenth of the loss 
from a bank’s failure to 
be borne by its redemp- 
tion district, and nine- 
tenths by the guaranty 
fund. (Secs. 23 & 24.) 



In reserve and central 
reserve cities the banks 
to hold lawful money 
equal to 25 per cent, of 
credit notes in circula- 
tion — the banks in re- 
serve cities being per- 
mitted to keep one-half 
of their reserves in na- 
tional banks in other re- 
serve and central reserve 
cities. Banks in other 
cities to maintain 15 per 
cent. reserves, three - 
fifths of which may be 
kept in central reserve or 
reserve cities. (Sec. 5.) 



To be designated by 
the Comptroller of Cur- 
rency', who shall tlx 
rules and regulations 
governing redemption of 
credit notes. (Sec. 8.) 



The U. S. Treasurer 
to pay notes of failed 
banks from the guaranty 
fund, recovering that 
amount from bank’s 
assets and recouping 
guaranty fund. (Sec. 11.) 
Banks may retire credit 
notes or liquidate oy 
paying into the guaranty 
fund law'ful money equal 
to credit notes outstand- 
ing, and banks, whose 
notes outstanding exceed 
62% per cent, of paid- 
up capital may redeem 
such excess by depositing 
lawful money, regardless 
of act of March 4, 1907, 
and take out credit 
notes. (Secs. 12-13.) 



Circulation being bond- 
secured, no provision is 
made for reserves. Re- 
serves against deposits of 
banks in reserve or cen- 
tral reserve cities (25 
per cent.) and other 
cities (15 per cent.) re- 
main unchanged. In de- 
termining reserves gov- 
ernment deposits are ex- 
cluded. (Sec. 8.) 



None provided. Emer- 
gency notes redeemable 
in lawful money when 
presented at U. S. Treas- 
ury. (Sec. 7.) Govern - 
ment-bond-secured cir- 
culation may be' with- 
drawn by depositing 
lawful money; other 
bond-secured circulation 
may be withdrawn by 
depositing lawful money 
or national bank-notes. 
(See. 5.) 



Existing statutes re- 
lating to liquidating and 
failed national banks re- 
main unchanged. 



In addition to the foregoing the Fowler Bill provides for— 

Govern- When the banks’ two 5 per cetu. deposits reach $25,000,000, all bonds securing 

ment government deposits to be returned to owners and thereafter banks to pay 

Deposits 2 P er cent, per annum on such deposits (Sec. 15). The deposit from day to 

day by the government of all its receipts made compulsory — no bank receiving 
an amount greater than 50 per cent, of its capital (Sec. 35). 



Payments After guaranty fund reaches $25,000,000, all debts to the government may be 
by Check paid by certified check of any national bank and all government obligations 
shall be paid by check on national banks (Sec. 36). 
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Extension 
of Banks’ 
Powers 



Invest- 
ment In 
Govern- 
ment 2 % 
Bonds 



Conver- 
sion of 
U. 8. 
Notes 



National banks may assume functions of trust companies and savings banks, 
such accounts being kept separately and questions of reserves, investments, 
etc., regulated by Board of Managers of the redemption district. Interest on 

commercial accounts limited to 2 per cent on monthly balances. Time certifi- 
cates not to be for less than 3 months. Conversion of time certificates or sav- 
ings bank accounts into commercial accounts prohibited (Secs. 27-30). 

For the time being 80 per cent of the guaranty fund is to be invested in 2 per 
cent, government bonds, first preference given to such bonds now deposited for 
circulation, and second preference to such bonds held as security for govern- 
ment deposits. (Sec. 18). Remaining 20 per cent, of fund to be kept on deposit 
with various redemption agencies or national banks redemption cities for re- 
demption purposes (Sec. 18). If guaranty fund on January 1, 1809, is Inade- 
quate to purchase all 2 per cent, government bonds held by banks government 
is to use its bank deposits up to $200,000,000 for that purpose (Sec. 37). 

All funds in excess of $20,000,000 not required for purposes of this Act, shall 
be paid in gold on each succeeding January first into the reserve fund of the 
U. S. Treasury until amount reaches $346,000,000, whereupon all U. S. notes 
shall be converted into gold certificates and thereafter no bank shall hold U. 
S. notes in its reserves (Sec. 38). 



SOME FORCEFUL IDEAS ON BANKING. 



/ACCORDING to the Washington 
correspondent of “The New 
York Times/* Postmaster-General 
Meyer is in receipt of a uninque in- 
dorsement of his scheme for the estab- 
lishment of postal savings banks. Dr. 
J. A. Wailes of Mystic, Iowa, thinks 
the Postmaster-General’s idea an ex- 
cellent one, and in language showing 
his upbringing in Kansas near the soil, 
has written a letter giving his unhappy 
experiences with early Western bank- 
ing. The letter follows: 

“I have been a strong advocate of a 
postal bank for many years. Thirty- 
five years ago, when I was a boy, I 
worked on the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railroad in Kansas, and de- 
posited the first money I ever had in 
the First National Bank of Lawrence, 
Kan. The bank busted and I lost — 
more than fifty other boys who worked 
with me done the same. What the effect 
was on the others I can’t say, but it put 
a damper on me and caused me to 
squander and waste my wages for ten 
years. 

“When Gov. Hoch lived in Florence, 
Kan., and edited a little paper there, 
the grasshoppers ate my crop, my 
brother in Iowa sent me $50. I put $25 
in the Florence Bank. Old Pete Aller 
run away with all the money. Three 
years after he was caught in Connecti- 
cut and brought to Kansas, and was 
sent up for twenty years. 



“About eighteen months ago my 
brother, a carpenter at Plano, Towa, 
hid $60 in the old round oak stove. His 
wife filled it full of waste paper and 
burned it up. A smart Alec (a neigh- 
bor) said it served him right. Hains 
(the same smart Alec) put $1,100 in 
the nearest bank, the Farmers and 
Drovers’ Bank of Seymour, and lost in 
less than a year. 

“When me and my wife started in 
life we run a boarding house in a labor 
camp. I tried to get the boys to save 
their money and get ahead by deposit- 
ing it in a bank. The answer was al- 
ways the same ‘No damn banker can 
blow himself on my money.’ You see 
they lack confidence, and their lack of 
confidence is well founded, and in view 
of my own experience and observation 
I had to go way back and set down. 

“Well, I have just heard of a good 
old friend who has dropped his little 
wad of $800 in the Charlton, Iowa, 
Bank that went busted a few weeks 
ago* My sister in Kansas has money 
in a bank that invested in warehouse 
and cold storage stock in Kansas City. 
They are looking for the money, the 
promoters, the 100,000 cases of eggs, 
and other things galore that was said 
to be stored there, all of which are very 
conspicuous by their absence. 

“I have my money kanned up. Can 
you blame me for it? Does the bank- 
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crs and others who scold us think we 
are all a pack of fools? Give us postal 
banks that is absolutely safe and every 
dollar will come to the surface, as it 
should — when a safe place is provided 
and there will be no more hoarding. 
Even if you restrict deposits to $5 it 
will save more men, women, and chil- 
dren, and make them independent, self- 
respecting law-abiding citizens. 

“I am a Democrat, but I have be- 
come so interested in Roosevelt that I 
went to Keokuk to see and hear him 
speak. If he strikes out from the 
shoulder for a postal bank in his mes- 
sage I will vote for him if I have a 
chance. 

“Whoop it up, my good, dear friend 
- — you are engaged in the most humani- 
tarian work of any man on earth to- 
day, as well as the most economic busi- 
ness move. We don’t kneed more 
money — too much now — you see with 
cheap silver coined in dollars at private 
mints that no one on earth can tell from 
the ones made by Uncle Sam, the coun- 



try has become inflated, and that is 
hurting us worse than the panic. 

“Horses are selling here at $150 to 
$200. Not worth over $75 to $100. 
Overcoats and gowns in our shop win- 
dows $20 to $30, not worth over $5 to 
$10. Land in Iowa at $100 to $125, 
dear at $40. In Kansas $75 to $100, 
dear at $25. Our people are crazy. 

“When Bill went to college Pap 
gave him money enough to take him 
through. He blowed it. Pap pumped 
in more. Bill blowed it again, and Pap 
kep right on pumping in till he was 
tired. Then he went down to see what 
was all the trouble. He kicked Bill 
through the glass front of a saloon and 
wiped up the sidewalk with him. 

“If Uncle Sam, instead of pumping 
in more money every time the Wall 
Street Wind Bag bursts, will do as Pap 
did and give us a P. O. bank with equal 
distribution and less catchpenny adver- 
tising, fake lies through the United 
States mails, fewer slot machines, we 
will be all O. K.” 




//////// 
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AN INTERESTING BANK NOTE. 

r I ' HROUGH the courtesy of Colonel 
Fred. E. Farnsworth, secretary 
of the American Bankers’ Association. 
The Bankers Magazine presents here- 
with an interesting specimen of an old 
state bank note. 

The signature of the Cashier — Jo- 
seph Smith, Jr., the famous Mormon 
prophet — gives the note an added in- 
terest. 



HOLDING DIRECTORS LIABLE. 

"DECEIVER STRAWN of the closed 
Farmers and Drovers* National 
Bank of Waynesburg, Pa., has notified 
the directors that they will have to con- 
tribute $1,500,000 as a result of the 
failure and the shortage, which amounts 
to $1,800,000. The receiver’s notice 
says that should the directors fail to 
comply, proceedings will be taken 
against them. 
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'T'HIS department is for the benefit of those interested in promoting the busi- 
A ness of banks, trust companies and investment houses by judicious advertis- 
ing. Correspondence is desired. The purpose is to make this department a clear- 
ing house for the best ideas in financial publicity. Send inquiries, suggestions, 
information concerning results of various methods and campaigns, and samples 
of advertising matter for comment and criticism, to T. D. MacGregor, Manager, 
Publicity Department, Bankers Publishing Co., 90 William Street, New York. 



BOOKLETS AND 

Some Pointers on the Preparation of an 

M ANY a well written booklet advertis- 
ing a bank, trust company, real 
estate proposition or other financial 
or investment project is born to blusn 
unseen in the wastebasket because its typo- 
graphical form and general make-up are 
not good enough to save it from that fate. 

To get read is the first duty of your ad- 
vertising matter. If it fails there, it were 
just as well not written at all. 

The first thing, therefore, is to plan your 
booklet so that it will be attractive in ap- 
pearance. Naturally, the title and the 
cover should get the earliest attention. 

Make them interest-exciting. The titie 
does not need to tell exactly what the 
booklet is about. A little mystery' is not 
out of place if it excites curiosity and in- 
duces people to read the message within the 
covers of your book. 

Choosing A Title. 

But a plain statement of the subject 
of the booklet is better than the old practice 
of printing on the cover nothing but the 
name of the institution in whose behalf the 
booklet is written. 

Following are good examples of booklet 
titles : 

A Bank for All People. 

The Story of Banking By Mail. 

A Safe Place. 

Happy Children. 

Bank Accounts. 

Why National Banks Are Best. 

Banking Hints to Customers. 

The Life Story of a Bank. 

Funds for Travelers. 

The Peoples* Interest. 



HOUSE ORGANS. 

Important Branch of Advertising Copy. 

One Million Dollars. 

Bond or Mortgage, Which? 

Choosing a Bank. 

Men of Ripe Experience. 

Just Think it Over. 

The Service Rendered by a Trust Com- 
pany. 

How Savings Grow. 

How to Keep a Trust Company Account. 

Management and Distribution of Estates. 

The Story of a Successful Bank. 

If you use a design on the cover, make 
it as unusual, striking and interesting as 
your title. As a rule it is a good idea to 
have the design suggestive of the subject 
or the contents of the book. 

As to the “copy” of the booklet the same 
ideas already advanced in this department 
in connection with the preparation of adver- 
tisements apply here with equal force. 

Holding Attention. 

Just as it is necessary to make the title 
and cover of the book interesting to get 
the attention of your reader, so it is neces- 
sary to maKe your copy bright and inter- 
esting in order to hold his attention. 

Short paragraphs and good typography 
help, but you must go deeper than that. It 
is doubtful if even the best typography 
would make Gibbon’s “Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire” or the Congressional 
Record interesting for continuous reading. 

If you don’t hold your reader’s interest 
you lose him as a customer. 

Nor is it enough to attract attention and 
hold interest. You must go a step further — 
convince your reader and get him to act 
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promptly and favorably on your proposi- 
tion. 



A Personal Message. 

In order to do this, try to make your 
message as personal as though the reader 
were a relative or personal friend who had 
dropped into your office for a chat and to 
get some of your advice on a business 
problem or on a matter of personal im- 
portance. 

As long as you keep before you the 
mental image of the typical customer to 
whom you are appealing and talk to him 
as naturally and enthusiastically as you 
would were he before you in person and 
you were thoroughly interested in him per- 
sonally, you will have no difficulty in hold- 
ing his interest, and if your proposition is 
all right and your prospect is ripe for it 
you will get him. 

It is important to get your prospective 
customer to take some definite step, to 
commit himself, and to do it at once. It is 
human nature to put things off. It is easy 
to procrastinate. 

The time to strike is while the iron is 
hot. 

If interest is allowed to die out it will 
be a very hard matter to get your prospect 
to do as you desire and suggest. So there 
is a psychological and a practical value in 
the use of an order coupon, a deposit blank, 
etc., in a booklet, and if you print above it 
the suggestion: “Fill out and mail this 

coupon today,” or words to that effect, so 
much the better. 

Right here comes up another point which 
is worthy of consideration in booklet writ- 
ing as well as in the preparation of other 
advertising copy — the use of the imperative. 

Use The Imperative. 

Employed with good taste, the Imperative 
Mood, Second Person, is a very effective 
weapon in the hands of the advertisement 
writer. 

Everybody is more or less mentally lazy. 
We like to have others think for us some- 
times and tell us what to do. Nine times 
out of ten the average person will act 
more surely in the direction you desire if 
you tell him in so many words to “Do it 
now ! ” than he will if you leave it to sug- 
gestion and inference on his own part. 

When you have a booklet prepared on 
your proposition it is a splendid idea to 
mention the fact in your advertisements 
and ask the reader to send for the booklet. 
This enables you to “key” the medium used, 
judging tne relative value of the different 
publications by the number of inquiries 
produced by each. Moreover, the names 
you secure in this way are valuable to “fol- 
low up.” Such names are better than any 



random list because the persons who write 
in answer to advertisements, eliminating a 
few curiosity seekers, have shown a definite 
interest in your particular proposition. 

The House Organ. 

Consideration of booklet writing naturally 
leads to the subject of house organs, whicn 
are practically booklets in more pretentious 
form with the additional feature of period- 
icity and the added interest and permanency 
of anything in the guise of a periodical. 

The writer’s ideas on this subject are 
best expressed in an article which he wrote 
for the “Profitable Advertising” magazine 
of Boston, Mass. The article is as follows: 

Is your house organ a business getter? 
It can be made a powerful one, but for 
satisfactory results the best kind of ability 
must go into it. 

A carelessly edited, inane publication is 
worse than nothing. The successful house 
organ must be as interesting, as well 
written, as a general magazine. i>ut more 
than that, it must have the strongest kind 
of pulling power. 

This can be done because it is being 
done. 

The best point in favor of the house 
organ is the great opportunity it gives for 
the full and direct personal appeal, than 
which there is no more valuable form of 
advertising copy. That is what gets re- 
sults. 

The highest attainment of a writer of 
advertising is to be able to make a logical, 
compelling, effective, argument for cash- 
with-order replies. Success in that is at 
once the hardest to win and the most worth 
winning. There is no better field for the 
use of this kind of talent than the house 
organ. 

Comparatively few advertisers can afford 
what many look upon as the luxury of 
multipage advertisements in the big mag- 
azines, while for a good many propositions 
a one-page advertisement presents far too 
little space to tell the story adequately and 
effectively. Experience proves that no mat- 
ter how good your proposition and the 
medium used are, you have no assurance 
of full, satisfactory, paying results, unless 
there be the most skilful and powerful per- 
sonal appeal in the copy. The limits of 
magazine and newspaper advertising space, 
as a rule, do not give scope enough for 
that. 

That is where the house organ comes in. 
It will solve the problem for you if you have 
the ability at your command to make it 
what it should be. 

The Human Element. 

The house organ must have a strong 
human element in it. That is to say, it 
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is not enough to present to your readers — 
prospective customers — a truthful and logic- 
al argument, important as that is. You 
must do more than that, because mosv, 
people, the common every-day men and 
women, whose needs you want to supply, 
are not actuated so much by truth and 
logic as by their feelings and their self- 
interest. 

So to your cold facts and j udicious 
statements you must add a warm personal 
touch if you would bring the greatest 
possible number of your readers to a 
prompt and favorable decision on your 
proposition. To be most effective, house 
organ copy should be as intensely individual 
as though it were a personal, handwritten 
letter to the possible buyer. 

After all, it is merely a matter of con- 
centration. Instead of trying to hit all 
mankind with the birdshot of glittering 
generalities, put in a cartridge and point 
your rifle of argument at one particular 
man. Single him out and bring your talk 
home to him so strongly, so inevitably, that 
there is no escape from it, so that it will 
not only appeal to his reason and convince 
him, but strike the very mainspring of his 
actions and compel him to do as you sug- 
gest. 

The more you know about the value of 
your own proposition, the greater your 
knowledge of human nature, and the more 
thoroughly enthusiastic you become, the 
easier it will be for you to write this kind 
of copy and get results. 

Just remember this: In salesmanship on 
paper you cannot look your prospective 
buyer in the eye. The chances to com- 
municate your own enthusiasm to him by 
methods you would use were you face to 
face with him are lacking. There can be 
no expressive gesture, no responsive light- 
ing up of the countenance, no actual demon- 
stration of the goods. In the printed page 
you must supply this lack by other means. 
Enthusiasm and personality must take 
another form than in the case of a living 
salesman in the office or behind the counter. 

The house organ has advantages of its 
own that do much to offset the absence of 
personal contact between buyer and seller, 
tour printed argument can be prepared at 
leisure, and no strong point need be over- 
looked. If you have the ability to attract 
and hold your reader’s attention you need 
not be interrupted until you have laid be- 
fore him your whole story, and pointed 
out most clearly just what it means to 
him and why he should act as you ask him 
to act, and at once. 

Specially Interested Readers. 

Then, it can safely be assumed that a 
large part of your readers are already in- 
terested and favorably disposed toward you. 



This is particularly true if your mailing 
list has been made up of the names of 
inquirers received in response to your ad- 
vertised offer to send your publication free, 
or if they are to quite an extent already 
customers of yours. 

If you uon’t make the very most of this 
fruitful soil, it is your own fault. 

It is not my purpose to make suggestions 
as to the typographical form of a good 
house organ, except to say that I believe 
that it should be of a high order, and in 
harmony with the good literary style which 
ought to be maintained in the magazine or 
paper. It pays to use good paper and 
good illustrations, because even the best 
copy loses force if not presented in pleas- 
ing form. The handsomer looking your 
publication is the more likely it is to attract 
attention, stay out of the waste-paper 
basket, and be preserved to work for you. 

But these things come as a matter of 
course if you have the right sort of brains 
back of your house organ. So 1 emphasize 
the importance of the man behind. Let him 
be brimful of ideas, originality and enthusi- 
asm. He should know how to give every- 
thing he writes a tactful turn businessward, 
and he must hit hard and hit all the time. 

It is a great opportunity that is afforded 
by the house organ with a large and 
specialized circulation. It would be a shame 
not to take advantage of it to the fullest 
extent, by attractive typography and make- 
up, in the first place, in order that it may 
attract attention; then by interesting mat- 
ter; and lastly, and most important, by 
strong, convincing, personal talk, to bring 
the question home to the reader and force 
him to act. 

Your house organ needs all the common 
sense, logic, psychology, personality, and 
enthusiasm you can crowd into it If you 
have not enough of those things yourself, 
get somebody to supply what you lack, and 
then give him lots of leeway. 

That is how your house organ can be a 
great big success. 

A RB YOU going abroad T - We 
have for several years attend- 
ed to the wants of parties 
making summer tours to 
England and the continent. For these 
vacation ontings nothing is safer or bet- 
ter adapted for use in out of the way 
places and for unexpected requirements 
than the traveller’s cheques. 

Full information regarding them fur- 
nished on request. 

Haverhill National Bank, 

117 Merrimack Street. 

Effective. 
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THE BANK HISTORICAL. 

How Banks are Making Age an Asset. 



T HE argument of age is one of the 
very strongest that any bank can use 
to prove that it is worthy of the 
confidence of prospective customers. 

If an institution has lived and prospered 
for twenty-five, fifty or a hundred years, 
it is reasonable to believe that it is stable 
and will continue to live and prosper in- 
definitely. 

Any financial institution, therefore, is 
fortunate when it is in a position to call 
attention to its long and successful service 
in the community. Many banks are doing 
so by getting out attractive and interesting 
booklets, combining in their contents histor- 



An Old Map, Some Streets and the First 
Merchants. 

From Wood to Brick and Stone. 

Long Wharf ana Its Stirring Episodes. 
Gleanings From an Old Directory. 
Something About State Street’s Old 
Taverns. 

Admiral Y ernon and the Seaman’s “Grog.” 
Roast Ox and the French Revolution. 
Building the Town House. 

Burning of the Old Town House. 

A Chamber of Events — A Pirate’s Trial. 
Old Town House Becomes the State 
House. 

The Boston Massacre. 




An Historical Bank Tablet. 



ical matter and information about facilities 
and service. 

“State Street” is the title of a booklet 
of this sort issued by the State Street Trust 
Company of Boston, Mass. This “Brief 
Account of a Boston Way” is ably written 
and quaintly illustrated, the originals of 
many of the cuts used being part of the 
decorative scheme on the walls of the 
company’s building. The booklet is printed 
on antique book paper, with heading, 
initials and rules in red. 

A Complete History. 

An idea of the scope of the book can be 
obtained from the following subheads: 

The Beginning of a Way. 

Early Colonial Landmarks. 

The First Church of Boston. 

The Bible, the Rod, and a Prisoner. 

388 



Mob Attacks Soldiers. 

Captain Preston Takes Command. 

Citizens Are Killed. 

Soldiers are Tried and Convicted. 

More Episodes of the Old State House. 

Dark Ages of Commercialism. 

Only one page is given up to the State 
Street Trust Company. This is the only 
weak point about the book. The work was 
long enough to carry more strictly adver- 
tising matter in it. 

The Chatham National Bank of New York 
some time ago got out a booklet calling 
attention to the fact that it has been doing 
business at Broadway and John Street since 
the middle of the last century. 

New York Fifty Years Ago. 

The booklet gives an outline of the history 
of Chatham Street and some of its land- 
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marks. The illustrations consist of pictures 
of New York fifty years ago and of events 
that happened about that time. There arc 
also good views of the interior of the bank. 

The Fulton Trust Company of New York 
has issued a life of Robert Fulton, which 
is very interesting indeed. It contains no 
advertising aside from the name of the 
company. 

“The Story of a Successful National 
Bank and How it Grew” is the title of an 
attractive booklet issued some time ago by 
the North Adams National Bank of North 
Adams, Mass. This is an especially good 
piece of advertising literature because it 
devotes a due amount of space to an account 
of the facilities the institution has to offer 
the public. In addition it gives an historical 
sketch of the bank and its founders. 

The Guardian Savings & Trust Company 
of Cleveland, Ohio, gets out a very hand- 
some booklet in antique style. Its scope and 
purpose are indicated by the title: “Yester- 
day and To-day, Being a Story by Word 
and Picture of the Growth of the City of 
Cleveland and of One of the Leading In- 
stitutions Thereof.” 

“Ye Oldest Bank.” 

“Ye Story of ye Oldest Bank in Amer- 
ica” is the self explanatory title of an in- 
teresting little book printed for the Bank 
of North America in Philadelphia. It con- 
tains some really valuable historical data 
about our early struggles to get a good cur- 
rency and tells how Robert Morris, the 
financier of the Revolution, founded “The 
Bank of North America,” which was “char- 
tered by the Continental Congress in 1781.” 

One of the New York banks took advan- 
tage of the historical element by telling 
about “The Old Wall Street” in an attrac- 
tive booklet worked out along lines similar 
to those described in connection with other 
booklets. 

A Century of Service. 

In “The Life Story of a Bank” the 
Bridgeport National Bank of Bridgeport, 
Conn., summarizes the first hundred years 
of its history, gives portraits of its presi- 
dents and views of its various homes. We 
quote the opening paragraph: “One hundred 
years of active usefulness constitutes a 
career to be viewed with pride and satisfac- 
tion. The length of the lifework of the 
individual who attains great age is shortened 
by the periods of infancy and youth and by 
the ills and infirmity of advanced age, but 
an institution may spring into being full 
grown and matured, and with increasing 
years constantly broaden in usefulness to 
the community which it serves, by reason 
of its added experience and resources, and 
the character of those who are drawn into 
connection with it.” 



The National Bank of Commerce in St 
Louis and the Commonwealth Trust Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh have both issued books 
showing how their institutions have grown 
with the growth of their respective cities. 

The Brooklyn Bank in a covered leaflet 
entitled “Interesting Bits of History” gives 
some of the important facts in the history of 
that important part of New York city. It 
is well illustrated and makes an apt con* 
nection between the history of the city and 
that of the bank. 

La Salle's Prophecy. 

The National Bank of Commerce of De- 
troit prints with its statement folder of 
December 31, 1907, a sketch of the “Griffon,” 
the first vessel of commerce which arrived 
at the site of Detroit in 1679, and also a 
picture of Detroit’s imposing skyline of 
1908. With a recent statement the Na- 
tional Bank of the Republic of Chicago 
prints the prophecy of La Salle, who in 1671 
on the site of the future Chicago predicted: 
“This will be the gate of the empire, this the 
seat of commerce.” 

“A Pioneer Bank” is the name of a 
booklet issued by the Peoples Savings Bank 
& Trust Co., of Moline, 111. It contains 
interesting historical data and illustrations. 
Among the latter are reproductions of the 
bank’s first business card and of the original 
notice of the Comptroller of the Currency 
giving the bank authority to do business. 

“The Bank Historical” is the title of an 
unusually handsome book issued by the 
Bank of Pittsburgh, National Association. 
The illustrations are superb, both the half- 
tones and the color work being the finest 
that can be produced. The pages are 12x10 
inches, the book opening on the narrow 
side. As indicating the style of the reading 
matter the following paragraph will suffice: 

“Pittsburgh and the Bank of Pittsburgh 
have grown up together. The bustling, 
hurrying municipality that is now the in- 
dustrial center of the world was merely a 
country village of less than 5,000 inhab- 
itants when the Bank of Pittsburgh was 
organized and all through the years that 
have passed since then the city and the bank 
have grown together steadily and substan* 
tially.” 

“Through Fifty Years, the Story of a 
Bank’s Progress” is the name of a book 
issued by the officers and directors of The 
New York County National Bank in com- 
memoration of that institution’s semi-cen- 
tennial anniversary. This book confines 
itself strictly to the history of the institu- 
tion, not branching out into any general 
historical allusions. 

An Interesting Picture. 

A booklet of the First National Bank of 
Boston, Mass., outlines the history of the 
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institution and reproduces an interesting 
picture of the “M an u factor}’ House” in 
Long Acre (Treraont) Street which for a 
long time was occupied by the Massachusetts 
Bank, one of the direct antecedents of the 
First National. 

The Lincoln National Bank of the City 
of New York follows the general plan of 
such advertising in its booklet, giving a 
detailed history of the bank and incidental 
references to the growth of the city. 

A brief historical sketch of the National 
Savings Bank of the City of Albany is 
given in a booklet that also contains in- 
teresting allusions to events in the early 
history of the city and a description of the 
bank’s present home. 

The Washington Trust Co. of Westerly, 
R. I., has commissioned the Publicity De- 
partment of the Bankers Publishing Co., 
to get out a very handsome booklet for it, 
sketching the history of the institution since 
its founding in 1800. 

THE MAN BEHIND. 

How Some Institutions Feature the Personnel of 
Management. 

T HE reproduction of the advertisement 
of the City Trust Company of Boston 
illustrates the value of calling at- 
tention to the strength of an institution’s 
directorate or management and shows one 
way to do it. 



The Security Of A Bank Account 

DEPENDS largely upon the character and 
experience of the Director* of the Bank- 

This company, with the protection, of re- 
sources aggregating S23.000.000, o§en also the 
adOamtegt of a canseroatme and mm management 
unde/ Directors mho ndmber men at the head of 
Nam England’s loading enterprises. 

City Trust Company 

SO Stale Street. Beaton 



Confidence Inspiring. 

The Northern National Bank of Ash- 
land, Wis., in an attractive booklet says 
of its directors: 

Our Board of Directors consists of repre- 
sentative business men of Northern Wiscon- 
sin, an assurance to those having business 
with the hank that their interests will be 
surrounded by all the safeguards possible. 

It comments on official changes thus: 

At the last meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors, the following changes were made 
in the official staff, owing to the resignation 



of Mr. Frank Boutin as vice-president. (Mr. 
Boutin remains as a director of the bank.) 

Mr. C. F. Latimer, cashier of the bank 
since its organization, was elected vice- 
president. 

Mr. R. B. Prince, for some years past 
assistant cashier, was elected cashier. Mr. 
Prince has been with the bank in various 
capacities for nearly twenty years. 

Mr. F. M. Cole, paying teller, was elected 
assistant cashier. Mr. Cole has been in the 
service of the bank for fifteen years. 

Mr. E. G. Fisher, receiving teller, and 
Mr. H. H. Fuller, accountant, have held 
positions of trust for periods covering 
twelve vears. 

The People’s Savings Bank & Trust Co., 
of Moline, 111., prefaces a complete state- 
ment of the business connections of its di- 
rectors by saying: 

The personalities of the Board of Directors 
(that is. their success in business, and the 
careful judgment and business acumen which 
they bring to the management of the bank’s 
affairs) count for more than capital stock 
and surplus. The stronger the business per- 
sonalities of the directors and management, 
the more pronounced and substantial is 
the success of the bank. 

One or two of these statements arc 
particularly full of human interest, for ex- 
ample : 

C. H. Deere: President Deere & Co., Deere 
& Mansur Co.; John Deere Plow Co.. Kansas 
City; Deere & Webber Co., Minneapolis; 
John Deere Plow Co., Omaha; John Deere 
Plow Co., St. Louis; John Deere Plow Co., 
Dallas, Texas; Deere Implement Co., San 
Francisco; John Deere Plow Co.. Portland, 
Oregon; John Deere Plow Co., New Orleans; 
John Deere Plow Co., Indianapolis; Deere- 
Clark Motor Car Co., Moline; director Amer- 
ican Trust & Savings Bank and Western 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, etc., etc. 

P. H. Wessel: Practicing physician. Has 
practiced medicine in Moline for thirty-five 
years. Has been three times elected mayor 
of Moline. Held in very high esteem by his 
fellow citizens. Thoroughly prosperous in 
business. Is a member and treasurer of the 
State Board of Health. 

J. T. Browning: Practiced law In Moline 
for thirty-eight years. For last ten years 
has devoted his time entirely to the care of 
his property and to farming. Large holder 
of real estate in and around Moline. Lives 
on his farm one and one-third miles south 
of the city. In 1874-78 represented his 
Senatorial District In the Lower House of 
the State Legislature. One of the incor- 
porators of the First National Bank (w'hich 
was absorbed by the People Savings Bank 
and Trust Co. February 10, 1905) in 1863, 
and a member of its first Board of Directors. 
He has been one of the directors ever since, 
and for some years was president of the 
Peoples Savings Bank. 

J. S. Gillmore: Cashier of the bank from 
1868 to January. 1906. Upon his resignation, 
the hoard of directors presented him with a 
year’s salary as an indication of their ap- 
preciation of his many years of faithful 
service, and of the high esteem they hold 
for him. 

C. W. Lundahl: Cashier and Secretary of 
the Bank. Has been associated in the man- 
agement of the bank for twenty-three years. 
For six years w r as assistant cashier. He is 
one of the most conspicuous examples in 
this locality as to the value and rewards of 
thrift and economy. He is a real estate 
holder in Moline. Though still in the prime 
of life, he has accumulated a competency by 
“mere dint” of hard work and careful living. 
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"Your money is safe under the eyes of 
such men. With ample capital and surplus; 
fifty years experience and success in banking, 
and an unusually strong Board of Directors, 
you cannot find an institution in the country 
better qualified to attend to your banking 
business." 

The American Trust & Savings Bank of’ 
Chicago issued a handsome booklet con- 
taining a condensed statement of condi- 
tion, a directory of the bank building and 
portraits of all the officers and directors of 
the bank, among whom are such prominent 
men as E. H. Gary of the United States 
Steel Corporation; E. P. Ripley, president 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way; and Theodore P. Shonts, of the In- 
terborough R. R., New York. 

“Men of Ripe Experience” is the title of 
a booklet issued by the Cleveland Trust 
Company as a compilation of the names 
and business affiliations of the Directors 
and Advisory Council of the company. In 
the introduction are the following para- 
graphs: 

The character of a bank’s management 
has much to do with gaining the public con- 
fidence, which is so necessary to its success. 
The directors must be well known and suc- 
cessful business men who are ever alert in 
the bank’s interests and willing to give their 
conscientious efforts to increasing the busi- 
ness along safe lines. 

If the names of the directors be ever so 
strong, however, and they are directors In 
name only, they are a source of weakness 
and might better be replaced by less con- 
spicuous men who would appreciate the 
sacredness of the trust imposed on them. 

The Cleveland Trust Company has been 
fortunate in having had from its beginning 
directors who have been enthusiastic in their 
devotion to its affairs, and have given their 
time and attention without stint to building 
up the Company’s business. 

No important action has been taken nor 
policy adopted by this bank without the 
sanction of the majority of its directors after 
careful consideration. The minutes of the 
company will show this to be true. 

v 

Am r 

USE SIMPLE WORDS. 

Plain Everyday Talk Has the Moat Force in 
Advertising. 

O NE fault that is quite common in the 
advertising of banks and other finan- 
cial houses is that the language used 
is too stilted, formal and technical. 

There are certain words which are part 
of the daily vocabulary of everybody, young 
and old, rich and poor, educated and uned- 
ucated. They are the domestic, the closely 
personal words that we all use when wc 
are just ourselves and not trying to be 
dignified or reserved. 

As a rule these words come of good old 
Anglo-Saxon stock. They are homely but 
strong. They are the heart of our English 
language, the most valuable heritage of our 
common tongue. 



It is interesting to notice how few words 
of home and family and everyday life are 
of ponderous Latin or Greek derivation: 

Mother. 

Father. 

Sister. 

Brother. 

Son. 

Daughter. 

Love. 

Home. 

Work. 

Think. 

Walk. 

Talk. 

Eat.' 

Drink. 

Do. 

Go. 

Buy. 

Sell. 

Run. 

See. 

And so on, as far as you like. Think 
about it yourself and see if it is not true 
that these simple words are the ones most 
often used in daily life. 

It is agreed that there is no better ex- 
ample of pure English that the King Janies 
version of the Bible, and its strongest pas- 
sages are written in the simplest language. 

Little Words— Big Thoughts. 

It does not need big words to express big 
thoughts — quite the contrary sometimes. 

What was the secret of Dwight L. 
Moody’s oratorical power? Why did Charles 
H. Spurgeon have such a following? Why 
does Dr. Charles E. Jefferson fill Broadway 
Tabernacle to the last seat and hold the 
breathless attention of his hearers? 

The answer is — strong, simple language 
with a direct personal application. 

No* matter how well educated we are, 
how much we have traveled and seen, or 
how old we are, we never get away from the 
influence of the simple language we learned 
at our mother’s knee. 

An uncle of the writer left his home in 
Scotland when he was a youth and came to 
this country to seek his fortune. But he 
was taken ill and died among strangers at 
Rochester, N. Y. On his deathbed he talked 
in a strange language which the hospital 
people could not understand. 

It was Gaelic, the language of his child- 
hood. 

All this has a direct bearing upon your 
advertising problem. 

You may think that the limited number 
of everyday words does not give you scope 
enough to tell your advertising story as 
fully as it ought to be told. That may be 
true, but there is nothing to prevent your 
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making your language as simple as possible 
without sacrificing clearness or strength. 

Strength in Simplicity. 

It is really wonderful how much can be 
said in simple talk and how strong it is. 
There is an advertising man in New York, 
Leroy Fairman by name, who has written 
a whole book in words of one syllable, 
and it is by no means a primer, either. 

It pays the advertiser to be on the same 
ground as those he is trying to reach. 
Using commonly understood language is a 
great help in this direction. 

When you meet a stranger you at once 
begin to talk about the weather or some 
other general topic. 

Why it is? 

Because it is easier to talk about some- 
thing you have in common with the person 
you have met. Haven’t you noticed how 
much better you get on with a stranger 
when you find out that he and you have 
visited the same places or perhaps used to 
know the same people years ago? 

The inference is plain. Don’t come at 
your prospective customers with “shop talk 
and technical terms, which, w'hile perfectly 
clear to you, may be all Greek to them. 

Come down off your stilts. Use the 
terse, short, plain words with a grip in 
them, and don’t talk over the heads of your 
possible customers. 

One of the largest banks in New York 
made a failure of the attempt to sell a 
splendid investment security through ad- 
vertising in magazines, and those familiar 
with the matter say that the fault was not 
in the securities or the times, but in the 
copy which was couched in terms so ob- 
scure to the average man that it was stale 
and unprofitable. 

A Wise Publisher. 

One magazine would not accept the ad- 
vertising, because it was clearly seed that 
the copy had no pulling power, that there 
was no adequate “follow up” literature and 
that as a consequence the advertising would 
likely be a failure as results later proved 
it to be. 

The manager of the publication referred 
to was wise in his generation and preferred 
not to give this bank the opportunity to 
lay the blame for failure upon his medium. 

y 

w/r 

ABOUT THAT PHENIX AD. 

We Go “ Printers Ink ” One Better and Suggest 
Improvement. 

UT>RINTERS INK,” the “Little School- 

jl master” of the advertising business 
performed only half its duty, when 
in a recent issue it took occasion to criticise 



this advertisement of The Phenix National 
Bank. 

The criticism had some justification but it 
was administered so caustically that it had 
no particular value either for the Phenix 
Bank or for financial advertisers in general. 

The burden of showing a better way rests 
with the critic. We propose to criticise 
that same Phenix ad., but we win not be 
blind to its good points and will try to be 




A Good Beginning. 



constructive rather than destructive in our 
criticism. 

This ad. is not as effective as it might be, 
but it is so much better than the average 
bank advertisement in the New York papers 
that it shines like a good deed in a naughty 
world. 

It doesn’t teli very much about the bank, 
it is true — just about as much as is done 
by the perfunctory advertising of many 
other New York banks. 

But the cut of the bronze tablet is 
unique and attracts attention. However, 
just attracting attention to your advertise- 
ment is not enough. 

What would you think of a man who 
shouted and waved at you on the street, 
and then, after making all this fuss over 
you, let you go on your way without tell- 
ing you w'hat it was all about? 
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Probably you would suspect the “D. T.s”, 
or something like that. 

If, after attracting your attention, he 
silently pointed you to his place of busi- 
ness, you would understand a little better, 
but the chances are you would not be con- 
vinced or satisfied even then. 

It’s like what John B. Gough used to 
say about sitting down on a hornet’s nest 
— very stimulating but not very nourish- 
ing. 

Most banks attract attention in a more or 
less feeble way by their card announce- 
ments. The Phenix ad. attracts attention 
strongly, but does little more than point 
out its location — a good thing in itself, but 
why stop there? 

Why not use the same cut with a mortise 
in it for change of copy daily? There 
would be the same general publicity value, 
day by and cumulative, and in addi- 
tion, tliere would be opportunity for a 
really interesting and educating cam- 
paign, though probably larger space would 
be needed to do it adequately. 

That this would pay is proved by the 
experience of banks that have given the 
idea a thorough trying out. It is as certain 
as cause and effect. 

If New York was a finished city, if 
there was no new generation of business 
men constantly coming up, if thousands of 
newcomers were not added to the city’s 
population every week, if the human mem- 
ory was perfect and the human mind not 
subject to what Drummond called “the ex- 
pulsive power of a new affection” (i. e ., if 
customers could not be weaned away to 
another bank) one statement of the Phenix 
Bank’s, or any other bank’s, claims upon the 
interest of the business public would be 
enough. 

But what’s the use? It is a condition and 
not a theory that confronts us. 

FOR NATIONAL BANKS. 

Good Talking Points For Advertisements of 
National Banks. 

TpOLLOWING are some points which can 
A be used to advantage in general bank 
advertising: 

Government supervision. 

Frequent inspection by Comptroller of the 
Currency and by committee of directors. 

Bank account a basis for loans. 

Earning good dividends for stockholders. 
Conservatism, progressiveness, courtesy. 

Age and history of bank. 

Details of Government regulation. 

Campaign of education on banking 
methods. 
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Explaining statements in non-technical 
language. 

Prompt collections. 

Par arrangements. 

Growth of community — resources and in- 
dustries. 

Capital, surplus, undivided profits. 
Depository for United States, state, 
county, city. 

Relative standing of bank among other 
institutions in community or country. 
Growth of deposits shown graphically. 
Double liability of stockholders. 

Come in and meet officers. 

Answering questions of public. 

Advice on investment, business, etc. 
Percentage of reserves. 

The number of accounts as well as the 
total amount of deposits. 

Physical protection, vaults, safes, time 
locks, burglar alarms, fireproof construc- 
tion of building. 

Banking by mail. 

Location — as to territory surrounding and 
as to convenience in community. 

Certificates of deposit — interest bearing, 
transferable by indorsement, not subject to 
attachment, good security. 

Directors who direct. 

Directors successful in other lines of 
business. 

Not a “one man” bank. 

Foreign exchange. 

Clerks who use foreign languages. 
Discounting negotiable paper and com- 
mercial bills. 

Expert heads of departments. 

Depositing all receipts with bank and 
making all disbursements by check. 
Information department. 

Modern equipment. 

Drafts on principal cities of the world. 
Letters of credit. 

Travelers’ checks. 

Money transmitted by cable. 

Officers and employees bonded. 

Prestige of dealing with a big bank. 
Prompt return of collections. 

Frequent audits, examinations by di- 
rectors* committee. 

No past due paper. 

No re-discounting. 

Amount of circulation taken out. 

Success of bank built on prosperity of 
customers. 

Use of a motto. 

Amount of deposits shows popular con- 
fidence. 

Surplus and profits show prosperity. 
Establishing a credit. 

How capital is invested. 

Long history shows satisfactory sendee. 
Table of growth of deposits over a period 
of years. 

Accuracy in detail. 

How bank has weathered panics. 
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Advantages of bank money orders. 

Personal wealth of stockholders. 

The laws safeguarding National banks. 

Banks add value to your property and 
convenience to your business. 

Charging due paper unpaid to profit and 
loss. 

Answering inquiries of non-residents. 

Bank does not speculate nor promote 
speculative enterprises. 

Membership in clearing-house. 

Confidential relations between officers 
and customers. 

Negotiating farm loans. 

List of correspondent banks. 

Record of loans made without loss or 
foreclosure. 

Interest on time deposits. 

Length of service of officers. 

Making a feature of statement to Comp- 
troller. 

Proportion of surplus to capital. 

Accuracy in detail : promptness in execu- 
tion. 

Number of dividends paid to stockholders. 

Helping young business men. 

Encouraging small deposits, Having many 
small notes. 

Directors in constant touch with affairs of 
bank. 

Bonds bought and sold. 

Conservative, safe, panic-tried. 

Real estate holdings of directors. 

Build up your credit. 

Night watchman — Electric alarm system. 

Our customers* success is our success. 

A time tested bank. 

The quality of securities held. 



ENTHUSIASM IS CONTAGIOUS. 

Put Some Into Your Advertising and it Will 
Succeed Better. 

T HERE are today, and there always 
have been persons who frown upon 
enthusiasm. 

There are certain circles where it is con- 
sidered very much out of place to give any 
evidence of this spirit. Enthusiasm is re- 
garded as vulgar and enthusiastic persons 
are not considered worthy of as much con- 
fidence and respect as are those who 
habitually hold their feelings in restraint and 
are never betrayed into a display of energy. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that noth- 
ing great ever has been or ever can be 
accomplished without enthusiasm somewhere 
on the part of somebody. 

Until the last few years very little en- 
thusiasm was shown in advertising. Look 
at the advertising pages in a file of mag- 
azines of twenty years ago. Then compare 
them with the advertising sections of modern 
magazines. 



There has been a vast improvement not 
only in the mechanical end of advertising — 
in illustration, engraving and printing — but 
there is now a life, a vigor, an enthusiasm 
in advertising copy which was almost totally 
absent in the advertising of a comparatively 
few years ago. 

Enthusiasm Means Progress. 

That, with the enormous development of 
the circulation of periodicals, accounts for 
the great growth of the advertising business 
and the prosperity of institutions that ad- 
vertise intelligently. 

Some time ago the writer in connection 
with his work for the Bankers Magazine 
sent out a piece of advertising matter to 
a number of bankers. 

It was a little out of the ordinary com- 
pared with the copy we had used before 
for that particular purpose. It had a little 
more human interest and enthusiasm in it, 
but was in good taste, if not superlatively 
dignified. 

Incidentally it “pulled’* better than any- 
thing we had ever used along that line. 

But this same piece of advertising litera- 
ture fell into the hands of one of our good 
friends of the extra dignified, noblesse oblige 
type. 

Metaphorically speaking, he raised his 
hands in holy horror when he read this 
little human interest document of ours. 

But he sent us his check just the same. 

In the letter accompanying the remittance, 
however, he unburdened himself. 

With tears in his voice, he sadly told us 
that we weren’t dignified enough and that 
when addressing BANKERS we could not 
be too serious and respectful. 

“He’s Only Human.” 

When the editor of this department was a 
cub reporter on the Syracuse Herald, one 
of his regular assignments was to go to the 
New York Central Railroad station when a 
prominent man was passing through and 
snatch a three-minute interview with him 
while the end-of-the-di vision change of en- 
gines was taking place. 

When hesitancy about accepting the as- 
signment was shown sometimes because of 
the great prominence of the personage en 
route — a Governor, Senator or Presidential 
candidate, for example — the city editor 
would say: 

“What are you afraid of? He’s only 
human. 

That’s it, we’re all human, and one touch 
of nature makes the whole world kin. 

It’s a mighty good thing for the advertiser 
that human nature is the same everywhere 
and it’s a mighty poor advertiser who doesn’t 
make the most of it by putting the right 
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A. D. SALLEE 

Advertising Manager Mellon National Bank.. Pittsburgh. 



kind of enthusiasm into his advertisements, 
his business letters, booklets, circulars 
and all the printed matter that represents 
him and seeks to further his business. 

It is right and proper to be self respect- 
ing in your advertising, but just remember 
that enthusiasm , like faith, can remove 
mountains , but that unbending dignity never 
fay 8 dividends. 

r 



A. D. SALLEE 

Advertising Manager Mellon National Bank, 

M R. SALIiEE was born in Fulton, III. 
He was educated in the Northern 
Illinois College at that place and 
studied law in Clinton, Iowa. He gave up 
law to become manager of the office of R. 
G. Dun & Co., at Davenport, Iowa. Later 
he gave up Dun’s work to become credit 
manager for the Mellon National Bank, and 



recently assumed the additional position of 
advertising manager, in which he is very 
successful. 

v 

r 



GLOSSARY OF TERMS COMMON- 
LY USED IN ADVERTISING. 



Advertising Agent. — One who handles ad- 
vertising for another. Some agents are 
just “space brokers,” getting their pay 
entirely in commissions from publications 
and those controlling advertising privi- 
leges. Others have copy and art depart- 
ments and give their clients service in 
the preparation of advertising matter as 
well as in the mechanical details of an 
advertising campaign. 

Aoate Line. — A line in agate type. It is 
used as a measure of advertising space, 
fourteen agate lines being allowed to an 
inch, single column. 
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Antique Finish. — Term used when paper 
is not calendered. 

Appropriation. — An amount of money set 
aside for advertising expense. 

Boldface or Blackface Type. — A type hav- 
ing a conspicuous or heavy face, like 
this— Boldface. 

Border. — A rule or design used around an 
advertisement or plate. 

Calendered Paper. — Paper that has been 
given a glazed, glossy or wavy appearance 
by an ironing machine consisting of tWo 
or more heated cylinders. 

Campaign. — A complete plan of advertising. 
Also the carrying out of the plan in all 
its details. 

Chase. — A rectangular iron frame in 

which pages or columns of type are im- 
posed. 

Checking Up. — V erifying insertions of ad- 
vertisements before paying bills for the 
advertising. 

Circulation. — The circulation of a publi- 
cation means the total number of copies 
printed and distributed to readers. The 
circulation of billboards, street car ad- 
vertising, etc., means the number of 
people who see the advertising. 

Closing Date.— The date upon which a 
periodical locks up its forms preparatory 
to going to press. Every publication has 
a fixed time every month, week or day 
after which it is impossible to accept copy 
of advertisements for that issue. 

Color Work— Copy printed in more than 
one color, usually done on a color press, 
and with several impressions. 

Composition. — The setting up of type and 
arranging it for printing. 

Compositor. — A typesetter. 

Copy.— Manuscript (written or typewritten) 
or printed matter to be set up in type. 
Or, a photograph, drawing or other 
article of which a cut is to be made. 
Cropping. — Cutting the edges of a negative 
or photograph so that a plate can he 
made with the desired proportionate re- 
duction from the original copy. 

Cut. — An engraved block or plate. Also 
the impression from such a plate. 
Design.— The name given to the drawing or 
“art work” portion of an illustrated ad- 
vertisement or the cover of a booklet. 
Display.— The method used to make an 
advertisement stand out conspicuously. It 
can be done by large type, striking design, 
liberal use of white space or unusual 
arrangement. 

Display Type —Large type used for heads 
or lines in advertisements or other parts 
to be especially emphasized. 



Dummy. — A working plan of a book, cir- 
cular, etc., used to convey an idea of the 
size, form, stock and other particulars. 

It is used as a basis for cost estimates 
and to show how the completed work will 
look. 

Electro, Electrotyping. — A duplicated copy 
of an engraving, made by suspending a 
wax copy in a solution of copper sulphate 
together with a plate of copper. An 
electric current deposits the copper on 
the impression, which is backed with a 
stiff metal, trimmed and blocked ready for 
the press; a means of duplicating plates 
and type matter by a combined chemical 
and electrical process. Electros are more 
durable that other printing plates. 

E. O. D.— Every other day, meaning that 
an advertisement is to run alternate days 
in a daily paper. 

E. O. W. — A mark meaning that an ad- 
vertisement is to be run every other week 
in a weekly publication. 

Em— T he portion of a line formerly oc- 
cupied by the letter m, then a square type, 
used as a unit by which to measure the 
amount of printed matter on a page: the 
square of the body of a type. 

Enameled Paper.— This is produced by a 
coating of glue and China clay, which 
fills up the pores of the paper. 

Etching. — Producing designs or figures on 
a metal plate by means of lines eaten in 
or corroded by means of a strong acid. 
Face. — The style or cut of a type or font 
of type. The printing surface. 

Follow Up.— Personal and form letters, 
circulars, mailing cards, personal visits, 
and, in short, the whole system by which 
inquiries are turned into orders, in- 
quirers into customers. A very im- 
portant part of modern advertising. 

Font.— A complete assortment of printing 
type of one size, including a due propor- 
tion of all the letters in the alphabet, 
large and small, points, accents, and 
whatever else is necessary for printing 
with that variety of types. 

Form.— The type or other matter from 
which an impression is to be taken, 
arranged and secured in a chase, ready 
for printing. 

Forms Close.— See “Closing Date.” 

Form Letter.— A letter prepared in ad- 
vance and kept in stock to be sent to 
inquirers or as part of a follow up system. 
They are usually typewritten or printed 
in imitation of typewritten letters, space 
being left at the top to fill in the date 
and the address with the same color of ink 
as the body of the letter. 

Halftone.— A copper plate upon which is 
reproduced any photograph, wash draw- 
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ing, or steel engraving, which is to be 
printed on paper. It is made by ob- 
taining, through a glass screen, a* neg- 
ative which is then printed on the plate 
and etched to a suitable depth for print- 
ing. (See Screen.) 

Holdover. — Matter and copy held out of 
one issue of a publication for use in a 
later one. 

Impression'. — The imprint made by the 
pressure of the type or plate on the paper. 
Inquiry.— A request for further informa- 
tion concerning something advertised. It 
is the task of the advertiser to turn in- 
quiries into orders or business. 
Insertions. — Means the number of times an 
advertisement appears in a publication, 
ror example, “three insertions a week’* 
means that the advertisement appears 
three times during the week. 

I^ EY * A means of telling how an advertise- 
ment or a medium pays the advertiser. 
Lsually it is something in the address 
which differs in the various mediums used. 
For example: “Dept. A;” “Dept B" 
“Desk 5 ;” “Suite 105;” or “Send for book- 
let A, etc. A careful record of inquiries 
and sales or customers secured from each 
advertisement is kept by a great many 
advertisers. It is a wise thing to do, as 
*it enables the advertiser to spend his ad- 
vertising appropriation intelligently. 
Layout.— An accurately drawn outline 
marked so that the printer may know ex- 
actly how to set up an advertisement, 
circular, etc. On it are indicated the 
exact space, the size of type, position of 
cuts and other information to enable the 
printer to carry out the ideas of the ad- 
vertiser. 

Lead.— A thin strip of type metal used to 
separate lines of type in printing. 

Leaded. — Matter with proper leads dividing 
it for printing. Doubled leaded matter is 
more likely to attract attention than 
single leaded. 

Line Cut.— A n engraving plate in which the 
effects are produced by lines of different 
width and closeness, cut upon copper, 
zinc or similar material. 

Linotype. — A type setting machine, oper- 
ated as a typewriter, which casts the 
words in lines from the molten type- 
metal. 

Make Ready. — After the type matter and 
cuts are locked into the form printing 
cannot be started until the form is “made 
ready” for the press. That is, if a cut 
is too high it must be lowered. If it is 
too low it must be raised. If a “quad” 
or a “slug” sticks up it must be hammered 
down. Everything to be printed must be 
“type-high,” so that the form will print 
evenly. 



Mat, Matrix.— See “Stereotype Plate.” 

Matter.— Written manuscript or anything 
to be set in type; copy; also type set up 
and ready to be used, or which has been 
used in printing. 

Medium. Any vehicle of advertising, as «i 
magazine, newspaper, street car, billboard, 
calendar, novelty, etc. 

Monotype. A typesetting machine which 
sets each individual type separately and 
not by lines as on a linotype. 

Mortise.— A portion of an engraved plate 
cut out so that type matter or another 
plate may be inserted. 

Pica.— See “Point.” 

Plate. A piece of metal upon which anv- 
thing is engraved for the purposes of 
printing. Also the impression from it. 

Point, the Point System.— The size of 
type is now measured by the point system 
based on the pica body, which is divided 
into twelfths, which are termed points. 
Type founders now cast type of a uni- 
form size and height. Seventy-two points 
or six picas make one inch. This mat- 
ter is set in eight point. 

Preferred Position'. — A location of an ad- 
vertisement in a magazine or newspaper 
which gives it the advantage in getting 
the attention of readers. Usually a 
higher rate is charged for such position. 

Press. — A machine which makes impressions 
of type matter and plates upon a print- 
ing surface. The smallest presses are 
operated by hand. A cylinder press is 
one in which the impression is produced 
by a revolving cylinder under which the 
form passes. The stereotype plates are 
curved around a cylinder, instead of rest- 
ing on a flat bed. All fast printing is 
done on cylinder presses. 

Proof. — A trial impression from type or 
plate taken for correction or examination. 

Proof-Reader. — One who reads proof and 
makes corrections thereon. 

Pui.l. — A term used in speaking of the re- 
sults obtained from an advertisement, as 
“The ad. pulled well.” 

Pure Reading Matter. — News or general 
articles in a newspaper or magazine. 
Position for an advertisement next to 
pure reading matter is desirable because 
in that location the announcement is more 
likely to be seen and read. 

^uoin. — A metal wedge used to lock up a 
form within a chase. 

Rate Card. — A printed list of prices for 
advertising space, with information as to 
discounts, special positions, etc. 

Reading Notice. — An advertisement set so 
that it looks like a new r s or general article. 
The charge for such notices is higher than 
for the same space in display type. 
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Ream. — There are 500 sheets of paper to a 
ream, but the size of the sheet and the 
weight of a ream differ according to the 
kind of paper. 

Register. — The correspondence or adjust- 
ment of the several impressions in a de- 
sign which is printed in parts, especially 
in multi-color work. 

Revise. — To compare (a proof) with a pre- 
vious proof of the same matter, and mark 
again such errors as have not been cor- 
rected in the type. 



Selling Force. — The strength of copy — its 
ability to induce action in the desired di- 
rection on the part of readers. 

Set Up. — To compose; to arrange type in 
words, lines, etc. 

Sizing. — A vegetable, resinous substance 
mixed in with the wood pulp from which 
paper is made to render the paper suit- 
able to take ink properly. 

Stereotype Plate. — Made by setting mov- 
able type as for ordinary printing; from 
these a cast is taken in paper pulp, or the 




A Good Floor Plate. 



Rule. — A thin plate of metal (usually 
brass) of the same height as the type, 
used for printing lines, as between col- 
umns, for borders, or in tabular work. 

Screen. — In making halftones a glass screen 
is interposed between the copy and the 
camera, producing a negative of dots and 
lines which gives the desired tone and 
shading to the illustration. For use in 
newspapers, a coarse screen (about 60- 
line) is best. For a better grade of paper, 
as in a magazine, 110 or 120-line screen 
should be used. On highly enameled 
‘ paper a still finer screen is desirable. 



like, and upon this cast melted type metal 
is poured, which, when hardened, makes a 
solid page or column, from which the im- 
pression is taken as from type. The mold 
is made by beating or pressing paper 
mache into a form and drying it quickly. 
The paper form is called a mat. A stere- 
otype is more durable than type matter. 

Stick. — An instrument of metal which the 
typesetter holds in his left hand in which 
to arrange the type in words and lines. 
It has one open side and one adjustable 
end. The term is sometimes used as a 
measure of space. A “stick” of matter 
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means about as much in length as this 
column is wide. 

Stone. — A stand or table with a smooth, 
flat top of stone, commonly marole, on 
which to arrange the pages of a book, 
newspaper, etc., before printing. 

Talking Points. — Features of a proposition 
that make good arguments to use in copy 
advertising it. 

T. F. — Till forbid, meaning run the ad- 
vertisement until a cancellation order is 
received. 

Typography. — Means the general makeup 
and appearance of a piece of advertising 
looked at from a printing standpoint. 

Zinc Plate. — Made from a negative taken 
from pen and ink drawing, type matter, 
etc., by a direct process. The negative 
is reproduced on a zinc plate and etched 
to a proper printing depth. 

— From “ Ptishing Tour Buaine as,” 

by T. D. MacGregor. 

V 

sw r 

HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING. 

Note and Comment on Current! Financial 
Publicity. 

T HE bronze floor seal, reproduced here- 
with, is used in the building of the 
American Security & Trust Co., 
Washington, D. C. It was made by the 
Wm. H. Jackson Co. of New York. 



The National Shawm ut Bank of Boston 
has issued, through the Walton Advertis- 
ing & Printing Co., a very attractive book- 
let with reading matter and photographs 
descriptive of its new building. 



The American Trust Company, of Boston, 
reprinted m the form of a covered leaflet 
an editorial from the Boston “Transcript” 
entitled “Boston After the Panic.” The 
leaflet was accompanied by a letter, a para- 
graph of which is as follows: 

The test of a financial institution is its 
ability to take care of its customers iu 
times of stress. In other parts of the 
country, depositors have been refused cur- 
rency or necessary accomodations by their 
banks, whereas the American Trust Com- 
pany has not refused a single depositor 
cash, and, we believe we are safe in saying, 
that, where their accounts warranted it, it 
has extended to all customers such accom- 
odations as they have needed to meet the 
legitimate demands of their business. More- 
over, in all financial centres, the banks 
have had to issue Clearing House Certifi- 
cates, in other words, discharge tneir obli- 
gations to one another by means of loans, 



and many of the trust companies have had 
to borrow money. This Company, on the 
other hand, has been able to meet the de- 
mands made upon it without asking help 
from anybody, or without borrowing 
money in any way, and we believe that the 
public will recognize that, in the long run, 
soundness and conservatism are more 
desirable than high rates of interest paid 
on deposits in defiance of good banking 
methods. 



The post card advertising idea is used 
to some extent by The First National Bank 
of Chicago, which issues a card with an 
embossed view of its building on it. The 
Old National Bank of Spokane, Wash., 
sends out a 3-color view of the interior of 
its building. The American National of 
Indianapolis issues a double mailing card 
effectively advertising its safe deposit de- 
partment, by graphically showing the dan- 
gers of fire and burglary. 

The Mercantile National Bank of Pueblo, 
Colo., in addition to a view of its house 
gives on the card figures showing the large 
growth of deposits in the past six years. 




IIW.I’KITY 
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Statement 
January tot. ISMttt 







Neat Leaflet Cover. 



The Security Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles, Calif., is doing some very credit- 
able advertising — so good that it is a safe 
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bet that the results are satisfactory. The 
illustration is from the cover of a very 
neat and tasteful 2-color leaflet conveying 
the January 1 statement of the institution. 
Mr. J. Henry Wood is in charge of this 
advertising. 



"It is a fact which can be depended up- 
on that wherever you find the manager of 
a strong bank (and by this I do not mean 
a large hank— for a small bank can be just 
as strong as a large one, that is a bank 
with $50,000 deposits can be just 
as solvent as a bank with $50.- 
000000) — wherever in this sense you 
And the head of a strong bank, you 
And a man who welcomes, courts and 
pleads for examinations. 8uch a view was 
expressed the other day by a manager 
who said: "I think I know everything 
that ir going on in this bank. But I may 
not. If an examiner comes who knows 
his business, the books are ready for him 
at any time. I want to know if he can 
And out anything .that I don’t know al- 
ready.”- From an Address Delivered Be- 
fore the Oregon Bar Association. 

Notice These Things : 

FIRST : 

That strong banks can be found 
at home as well as in the great 
cities. 

SECONDLY : 

That a National Batik: is official- 
ly examined at least twice as often 
as any other bank. 

LASTLY: 

That The First National adds 
two more audits by its own Direc- 
tors every year, and is always 
ready at any time for a searching 
examination. 



i* FIRST NATIONAL BANK 

UNITED STATES HNSTTAIT 

fcf. B. Corner First end Brown Sts., Napa, Cel, 



Educational Advertising. 



The Cleveland Trust Co. issues an inter- 
esting house organ called “The Eagle Eye.” 
Nothing escapes the eagle eye of its ed- 
itor apparently — at least nothing that is 
of interest to the officers, employees and 
customers of the main offices and branches 
of this institution. 




A Savings Bank Book 



is issued upon an initial deposit 
of any amount from $1.00 up, 
and 3% interest, compounded 
twice a year, is allowed thereon. 



First Trust »nd Savings Bank 

First National Bank Building 

A Concrete Illustration. 



The Farmers & Mechanics’ Savings Bank 
of Sacramento, Calif., uses a bright red, 
circular sticker on its business envelopes 
to tell people that one dollar starts an 
interest bearing account. 




Coat of Arms Used by the Mellon National 
Bank of Pittsburgh, 

The Mellon National Bank of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., issues a very complete and well 
printed copy of its report to the Comp- 
troller, February 14. 



The First National Bank of Napa, Calif . > 
one of whose newspaper ads is reproduced 
in this Department, sends the following 
account of its advertising: 
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Trust Department 

After spending your life Accumulating property, be 
as careful in selecting an executor as though choosing 
a manager of your business. 

The U nion Trust Company has a perpetual charter, 
will accept the trust if appointed as executor of your 
estate, and will retain possession of your property 
until every provision of your will is executed. 

It is organized primarily for this purpose and has 
the time and ability to attend to the details of such 
work. 

Its management guarantees the faithful discharge 
of all trusts committed to it. 

Union Trust Company 

of Spokane 

OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 



D. W. Twohy 

President 

D. C Corbin 
Peter Larson 
James Monaghan 
John A Finch 



W.J.C Wakefield 

Vice President 

T. J. Humbird 
Geo. S. Brooke 
R. B. Paterson 
Fred B. Grinnell 
J. P. McGoldrick 



Jas. C Cunningham 
Sec'y-Tre&surer 
Jay P. Graves 
T. L Gr ©enough 

D. K. McDonald 

E. J. Roberts 



A Good Model, 



The Bank opened for business on the 
First of July, 1904. LTp to that time, none 
of the commercial banks of this city had 
adopted modern publicity in any way, going 
so far as not to publish statements of con- 
dition. (I may say, parenthetically, that 
one commercial bank — now the smallest in 
deposits in this city still declines to pub- 
lish statements in any way.) 

This bank adopted an entirely different 
policy. Putting in modern equipment and 
a safe deposit vault, we advertised them 
persistently and thoroughly from the start. 
Full and complete statements of condition, 
information concerning the personnel of the 
bank, the methods used irf the conduct of 
its business, the safeguards thrown around 
its deposits and loans, were all published 



through local newspaper advertisements and 
a house organ known as “First National Bank 
Notes” which was mailed to depositors and 
others, monthly. The result of this pub- 
licity campaign is best shown in the steady 
growth of deposits. At this writing they 
are considerably over $650,000, in addition 
to about $300,000 deposits carried by the 
Napa Savings Bank — a separate and ex- 
clusive savings bank business owned and 
managed by the stockholders of the First 
National, which has used similar methods of 
advertising. 

We have thus close to a million dollars of 
deposits, in a town where the total hank 
deposits are only twice this amount, and 
this on a total capital (National and Sav- 
ings) of but $75,000, as against the com- 
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bined capital and surplus of $475,000 of 
our two competitors, w'ho carry about an 
equal amount of deposits. 

This, I believe you will agree with me, 
is not a bad showing for so short a time, in 
a country town of about 7,000 population, 
within forty miles of the city of San Fran- 
cisco. E. L. Bickford, Cashier. 




Strength and Fidelity. 



The ad. of the First Trust & Savings 
Bank of Chicago is good in every way and 
the idea is worthy of emulation. 



E. H. Rollins & Son of Boston make a 
timely use of the Shakespearian quotation* 
“There is a tide in the affairs of men, which 
taken at the flood, leads on to fortune** 
as the heading for a circular urging people 
to buy bonus now. 



The Union Trust Co. of Spokane has 
been running a very good series of news- 
paper advertisements, a sample of which is 
reproduced. This advertising is handled by 
Mr. W. J. Kommers, who also looks after 
advertising for the Old National Bank, of 
which he is assistant cashier. We can 
suggest no improvement in this advertise- 
ment. It is neat, strong and interesting. 
If all bank advertising was as good as 
this there would be a great increase in the 
aggregate amount of business handled by 
banks and trust companies. Some time ago 
the Union Trust Company ran full page 
advertisements in Spokane papers adver- 
tising its facilities and describing in par- 
ticular its armor plate vaults. 



It is not a bit too early to begin ad- 
vertising travelers’ checks for foreign 
tourists. The Haverhill National Bank 
ad. shows how to do this well in small 
space. This ad. would have been better 
if the first few words “Are You Going 
Abroad” had been used for a head. 



A dog’s head is rather an unusual em- 
blem for a bank. “Prince,” reproduced 




This is in Good Taste. 
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NAME. 



1 


Mil 


abo.im 


2 


KAMI 


A. .AIM 


3 


MAMA 


AD.AIAA 


4 


•AMC 


ADMIN 


5 


MAMS 


AMMM 



Names Are Valuable. 



herewith, stands for the Fanners Deposit 
Savings Bank of Pittsburg. The original 
“Prince” was the property of Mr. T. H. 
Given, president of the bank. 



The Dime Savings Bank of Williams- 
burgh. New York City, announced the 
completion of its new building by sending 

INCOME WITHOUT WORK. 

If you are only ball persuaded to 
buy one of our mortgages, call to see 
us and talk it over, or write for some 
of our literature. In response to in- 
quiries we sent booklets last month to 
twenty-four States, and one man 
wrote from the Argentine Republic. 

Yon may buy from us a mortgage 
with payment guaranteed by the Bond 
and Mortgage Company and then 
travel for years at your ease, care 
free. Your interest checks will reach 
your bank with absolute regularity. 
We have also unguaranteed mortgages 
which will pay W*> more interest 

TOlE GUARANTEE 
AND TRUST C9 

Capital and Surplus, • $12,000,000 
mVnr.K T. 175 Ransea St, Bidjn. 

850 rultoa au Jamaica. 

A Real Advertisement. 



to its customers and others the neatly en- 
graved card which is reproduced in this 
department. 

In the banking by mail business one of 
the most important things is to get the 
names of good prospects. One way to do it 
is illustrated by the postal card sent out 
by the Commonwealth Trust Co., of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Speaking of the folder of the Merchants 
National Bank of Philadelphia, the cover 
of which is reproduced, Mr. Freas Brown 
Snyder of the bank says: 

“We use a similar form for each call, 
varying only in the color. The type is Powell 
face, a form W’hich we are adopting in all 
our stationery and in our advertising matter 
as far as possible. You will also note that 
the little trade mark occupies its usually 
conspicuous place.” 




An Attractive Cover. 

“Income Without Work” is the interest- 
ing head on a good small advertisement ol 
the Title Guarantee & Trust Co. of New 
York. The clear, conspicuous type is 
another good feature of this ad. 



Again we request anybody interested in 
financial advertising to send samples of 
advertising and to discuss any point brought 
up in this department. We would 
especially like to receive statements of re- 
sults obtained from continuous advertising 
campaigns along modern lines. We want to 
get acquainted with the advertising man- 
agers of as many banks as possible. Write 
to us to-day. 
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" Pushing' Your 
Business" 

is a strong new book on advertising by 
T. D. MacGregor, Ph. B. ? of the BANK- 
ERS MAGAZINE. It is crammed full 
of money making ideas — not theory, but 
the experience of one of the foremost advertising men in the 
country. 




44 Pushing Your Business" gets right down to the 
fundamentals of copy, mediums and methods, and tells how 
to advertise successfully. It deals with the technique — 
the externals — of advertising ; but more than that, it goes 
below the surface, down to bed rock principles. The book 
is new and different. It does not merely give you sample 
advertisements to copy, but it helps you to help yourself — 
to work out your own salvation in your advertising problems. 



The author has had a hand in some of the biggest and most suc- 
cessful advertising campaigns. His “copy” has produced’ many thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of business. He knows every branch of pub- 
licity from the inside. The book is written in the keen, personal 
style that has made the author’s advertisements so resultful. 

“I consider Mr. MacGregor one of the best writers of financial 
and real estate advertising In the country.” — H. E. Lesan, Pres., Le- 
san-Gould Adv. Agency, St. Louis, New York and Chicago. 

“I have never read a book on this subject that has interested or 
helped me as much as Ashing Your Business.’ ” — H. E. Woodward, 
Gen. Mgr., Rickert-Finlay Realty Co., New York. 

‘‘Mr. MacGregor’s specialty is financial advertising and I think 
the work he has done in that line is the best I have ever seen.” — J. E. 
Woodman, Hand, Knox & Co., Publishers Representatives, New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis. 

Others who have spoken favorably of Mr. MacGregor’s work are : 

J. A. Lewis, Cashier, National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis; 
Park Terrell, Columbia Trust Co., New York; W. P. Colton, Adv. 
Mgr., American Bank Note Co.; A. D. Sallee, Mellon National Bank, 
Pittsburgh; F. W. Ellsworth, Adv. Mgr., First National Bank, Chicago; 
David G. Evans, Treas., “Success”; Dr. Channing Rudd, “Wall Street 
Journal”; Thos. Balmer, Adv. Dir., St. Rys. Adv. Co.; E. St. Elmo 
Lewis, Adv. Mgr., Burroughs Adding Machine Co.; Waldo P. Warren, 
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Adv. Mgr., Marshall Field & Co.; C. H. Rockwell, Adv. Mgr., National 
Cash Register Co.; H. S. Houston, Vice-President, Doubleday, Page 
& Co.; O. H. Blackman, Vice-Pres., Frank Presbrey Adv. Co.; and A. 
L. Wells, “Review of Reviews.” 

Among the subjects treated in the book are: Salesmanship on 

Paper; How to Write an Advertisement; the Technical and Mechani- 
cal Part of Advertising; How to Read Proof; How to Lay Out an 
Advertisement; Illustration; Dictionary of Advertising and Printing 
Terms; About Paper and Printing; Pulling Power in Copy; Psy- 
chology in Advertising; Mediums; Booklets; House Organs; How 
to Write Strong and Effective Business Letters, Follow Up and Form 
Letters; Banking by Mail; Planning and Carrying Out a Campaign; 
Developing Good Will; Backing Up Advertising; Special Chapters on 
Commercial, Savings and Other Kinds of Bank Advertising; Trust 
Company Publicity; Bonds, Stocks, Investments, and Real Estate; 
Samples of Advertising Matter That Has “Pulled”; Checking Up In- 
sertions and Returns, etc., etc. 

While dealing primarily with financial and real estate 
advertising, on account of the broad treatment of the subject, 
44 Pushing Your Business 99 is practical helpful to everyone 
who wants to get the biggest possible returns from his adver- 
tising. The book is illustrated, handsomely printed, and 
bound in boards. PRICE $1.00, postage prepaid. 

If you want genuine help in pushing your business send for this 
book now. 



The Bankers Publishing Co. 

90 William St. New YorK 

FILL OUT AND MAID COUPON TO-DAY 



BANKERS PUB. CO., 

90 William St., New York. 

Enclosed find $1.00, for which send me one copy of 

" Pushing Your Business " by T. D. MacGregor. 

Name 



Address 
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“OVERS AND SHORTS.” 



UNSEEN BLESSINGS. 

Y OU may have read about the blessings 
of poverty, but did you ever see any 
of them ?— Chicago News. 



A HARD QUESTION. 

(( A BURGLAR asked me a conundrum 
yesterday.” 

“A conundrum. What was it?” 
“ ‘Where's your money ?’ ” 

“What did you say?” 

“Gave it up.” — Philadelphia Bulletin. 



PLAYING BANK. 

44TJAPA, give me a dollar?” 

X “What for?” 

“Oh, just to own.” 

“All right, Johnnie. You can own the 
dollar I have in my pocket and I’ll play 
I’m the bank and keep it for you.” — Phila- 
delphia Telegraph. 



COLD CASH DEFINED. 

W HY is it called cold cash? Because 
so many people freeze onto it. — 
— Philadelphia Bulletin. 



HELPING HIM OUT. 

44T SUPPOSE old Cashman has more 
A money than he knows what to do 
with?” 

“Yes; but his wife and daughters are 
ready to supply the needed information.” 
— Pearson's Weekly. 



GETTING THE DRUG HABIT. 

I F it is true, as some bankers say, that 
money is becoming a “drug,” a few 
of us would like a prescription. — Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 



THE TELLER’S RETORT. 

T HE cashier — “Come here just a 
minute.” 

The teller (counting money) — 
“Can’t; I have my hands in the dough.” — 
The Northern Budget. 
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A BAD MONEY PANIC. 

44'\X7'HAT was the worst money panic 
W you ever saw, colonel?” asked the 
interviewer. 

“The worst money panic I ever saw,” 
replied the great financier, “was when a 
nickel rolled under the seats of a street car 
and seven women claimed it.” — Chicago 
N ews. 



“IT’S AN ILL WIND.’’ 

ES,” said the dry goods salesman, 
X “the recent money flurry hit all 
parts of the country, even the 
farmers. Set them to hoarding money. You 
doubtless noticed it.” 

“You bet I did,” replied Mr. Yardcloth, 
the enterprising general merchant at Corn- 
cob Corners. “But there was lots of money 
in this section, after all. I had bigger sales 
in the larger sizes of stockings than I ever 
had before.” — Puck. 



PUTTING IN AND TAKING OUT. 

M RS. FERGUSON— “George, what do 
you have to do when you want to 
draw some money out of a bank?” 
Mr. Ferguson — “You nave to put some 
money in the bank beforehand. That’s 
always been my experience.” — Chicago Trib- 
une. 



AWFUL CHARGE AGAINST 
MONEY. 

W HEN money was invented, grief was 
invented and trouble and hell-rais- 
ing and a lot of other things were 
also invented. — Los Angeles Times. 



ART OF ACQUIRING MONEY. 

4 inr* O what do you attribute your suc- 
X cess in acquiring money?” 

“Partly to the success of other 
men in letting go of it,” replied the great 
financier. — Philadelphia Public Ledger. 



FINANCIAL TERM EXPLAINED. 

((DA, what’s preferred stock?” 

“The kind we didn’t buy when we 
look at the list the morning after 
our order has been filled.” — Chicago Record- 
Herald. 
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GERMAN MERCHANTS AFTER 
MEXICAN TRADE. 

OPECIAL AGENT BUTMAN for- 
^ wards from the City of Mexico 
the following statement regarding the 
activity of German merchants in Mex- 
ico, taken from the “Mexican Herald”: 
“German merchants are waking up 
to the great field for trade develop- 
ments in this country, and many houses 
which last year entered the export field 
are doing a large business. Their suc- 
cess is causing other companies to fol- 
low their example, and the coming year 
will see many Hamburg houses, not 
formerly represented, sending repre- 
sentatives to this Republic to make a 
bid for a share in the business which is 
being done. One representative of a 
line of German export houses in Mex- 
ico, Central, and South America and the 
southern part of the United States is at 
present in the city, and, discussing 
business conditions with reference to 
the exportation of German wares and 
products into Mexico, he said: 

“ ‘Germany is at the present time ex- 
porting to Mexico vast quantities of dry 
goods, furniture, farming, mining ma- 
chinery, and other goods, and this ex- 
port business, which has in the past 
had a remarkable growth, is destined 
to have a still greater expansion during 
the coming year, because of the fact 
that the German manufacturer is be- 
coming more alive to the great field of 
trade which is as yet practically un- 
developed, and which by proper effort 
and exercise . of business judgment can 
be turned his way. Many export firms, 
which in the past have not figured in 
Mexico’s trade, will enter the field this 
coming year, and will send traveling 
representatives into Mexico to teach the 
worth of German wares. German ex- 



port houses at Hamburg are doing ex- 
cellent business, and their trade with 
Mexico is increasing at a gratifying 
rate.’ ” 

COPPER PRODUCTION IN PERU. 

/^ERRO DE PASCO is the most 
important center of the many ex- 
tensive American mining interests in 
Peru. During the last seven or eight 
years a group of capitalists in the 
United States by their investments have 
restored the prestige which the region 
gained in Spanish colonial times as one 
of the world’s greatest sources of min- 
eral wealth. The difference is that in 
the former era the mines were exploited 
for the precious metals, principally 
silver, of which 450,000,000 ounces 
were taken from the time of the dis- 
covery up to the middle of the last 
century, while the present development 
is of the copper deposits with silver 
as a by-product. The American invest- 
ments were made when the fall in silver 
rendered the operation of the mines 
for that ore alone unprofitable, and 
after investigation had confirmed the 
existence of copper deposits which 
assured this district as one of the 
world’s leading sources of supply for 
an indefinite period. 

During 1907 the Cerro de Pa$co 
Company shipped 20,152,000 pounds 
of copper to the United States, most of 
it via Panama. In December the 
quantity was 2,500,000 pounds, the 
highest of any month during the year. 
While freight facilities to the coast 
have to be taken into consideration, and 
more particularly the congested con- 
dition, and the insufficient facilities 
afforded commerce at Callao, it is as- 
sumed that this quantity will be main- 
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tained as the monthly average during 
1908, and the total shipments for the 
year will amount to 30,000,000 pounds, 
or 15,000 tons. From this quantity a 
gradual increase to 50,000,000, and 
later to 75,000,000 pounds, is predicted, 
independent production supplementing 
it. The Peruvian prediction is that the 
ultimate copper output of Cerro de 
Pasco and the adjoining districts will 
be 50,000 tons. 



BANK OF SONORA. 

r | 'HE “Chihuahua (Mexico) Enter- 
■** prise” of recent date says: 

“The local branch of the Banco de 
Sonora has just received notice from 
the home office at Hermosillo, Son., that 
a dividend of $16 a share will be paid 
out of the profits of last year due on 
January 15th. Later others may be 
paid. The bank is capitalized at $1,- 
500,000, par value $100 a share, with 
$750,000 surplus, so that this is at the 
rate of sixteen per cent., and the amount 
paid out will be $240,000. The bank 
has its main office in Hermosillo, with 
branches in Nogales, Guaymas and Ala- 
mos, Son., and Chihuahua, also agencies 
throughout Mexico and correspondents 
throughout the world. Its stock is 
quoted on the exchange at 275 pesos a 
share, the highest in the republic with 
one exception, and it is one of three 
bank stocks that are rated above $200.” 



FOR COMMERCIAL UNIFORMITY. 

A N outcome of the recent Central 
^ American Peace Conference at 
Washington that promises to be of con- 
siderable importance to business inter- 
ests is the provision for commercial 
uniformity. 

This convention, which is to remain 
in force not less than five years, pro- 
vides that each of the Governments of 
Guatemala, Costa Rica, Honduras, 
Nicaragua and Salvador shall name 
within a month from the date of the 
last ratification of the agreement, one 
or more commissions to study its mone- 



tary and customs systems, especially in 
so far as they relate to those of the 
other nations and intercourse among 
them, the system of weights and meas- 
ures and other matters of an economic 
and fiscal nature in which uniformity 
is desirable. The commissions are to 
report within six months of their crea- 
tion. The reports are to be exchanged 
between the five countries, and each 
Government binds itself to appoint one 
or more delegates to a Central Amer- 
ican conference, to be opened on the 
first of the following January, to form 
a convention for the promotion of uni- 
formity in these matters among the 
countries. This conference is to meet 
annually in January for the further 
consideration of the subjects within its 
province. The first meeting is to be at 
Tegucigalpa. 



NEXT PAN-AMERICAN CONFER- 
ENCE. 

'T'HE governing board of the Inter- 
national Bureau of American Re- 
publics, at a meeting on February 5, 
presided over by Secretary Root and 
attended by a majority of the diplo- 
matic representatives in Washington of 
the American nations, voted by accla- 
mation that the fourth Pan-American 
conference should meet at Buenos Ay- 
res, Argentine Republic, on May 25, 
1910, the year of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the independence of that 
republic. 



CENSUS OF CHILE. 

/^ONSUL ALFRED A. WINSLOW, 
^ writing from Valparaiso, states 
that the returns made of the census 
taken November SO, 1907, gives that 
city, with its immediate suburbs, a pop- 
ulation of 197,596 against 142,000 in 
1895, notwithstanding the setback 
given the city by the earthquake of 
August 16, 1906. He adds: 

“The population of Santiago, the 
capital of the country, is given at 378,- 
711, and the total estimated for the 
whole of Chile is 3,871.000, taking as a 
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basis the returns so far reported. The 
population of Chile in 1895 was 2,712,- 
145, which shows a gain of 1,158,855 
for the twelve years, or nearly 43 per 
cent. The population of the next five 
largest cities is as follows: Concepcion, 
55,554; Iquique, 32,269; Talca, 38,- 
000; Antofagasta, 32,21 9, and Chilian, 
30,684.” 

NITRATE PRODUCTION OF 
SOUTH AMERICA. 

ROM 1830 until 1907 the nitrate 
A fields of Peru and Chile have pro- 
duced 36,443,327 tons of nitrate, 
valued at $1,1 12,728,765 United States 
gold. About two-fifths of this was 
produced during the last ten years. 
There has been much said about the ex- 
haustion of the nitrate mines or beds, 
but from the best information obtain- 
able they are good for two hundred or 
three hundred years, even at double the 
production, which is about 2,000,000 
tons per year. Fully one-half the pro- 
duction has been net profit, but a new 
process has been invented that will do 
for the nitrate business what the cya- 
nide process did for the gold production. 
Heretofore from nine to ten per cent, 
has been left in the waste, but with the 
new process it is claimed that there will 
not be a loss of two per cent, and at 
a less cost of production than by the old 
method. Even the waste or tailings 
can be worked with a great profit. 



MINISTER CARBO RETURNS FROM 
ECUADOR. 

C ENOR DON LUIS FELIPE CAR- 
^ BO, Minister from Ecuador, has 
returned to Washington after an ab- 
sence of about eight months. While in 
Quito Sell lor Carbo performed the 
duties of Minister of Foreign Affairs. 



GENERAL NOTES. 

— The State of Sinaloa has granted thj 
Kansas City, Mexico and Orient Railroad 
a subsidy of $ 200,000 for building its line 
across the State. The State of Chihuahua 
7 



granted a subsidy of $750,000 and the Mex- 
ican Government $6,100,000 for building this 
road. 

— It is announced that arrangements have 
been completed for the merger of the Mex- 
ican Central Railway and the National 
Railroad of Mexico. 

— The Bank of Yucatan and the Mer- 
cantile Bank of Yucatan are to be merged 
under the title of the Peninsular Bank of 
Mexico. 

— Employees of the Mexican railways 
have been directed to learn the Spanish 
language or relinquish their positions. 

— As an indication of the prosperity of 
the banks of Mexico, it is stated by the 
“Chihuahua Enterprise” that there are 
only tw r o banks in Mexico whose shares are 
below par, and these are institutions now 
in course of consolidation. Of the other 
banks there are but two whose shares are 
quoted below 125. 

— The Banco Comercial of Chihuahua, 
Mexico, has declared a dividend of $6 a 
share as a first payment of 1907. Another 
of $4 will be made in July, making ten per 
cent, annually. The capital stock is $200,- 
000 . 



The 

Spanish-American 
Book Company 

Deals exclusively in books and similar 
material relating to the history, customs, 
conditions and opportunities of Mexico, 
Central America, South America and 
the West Indies. 

Catalogues on application 
Visitors always welcome 

ADDRESS 

200 William Street 
New York City 

Telephone 4930 Beekman 
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MANY NEW READERS. 

D URING the past few weeks we have 
been conducting a successful cam- 
paign for new subscribers. As 
a result we are able this month to 
greet a large number of our new reg- 
ular readers of the Magazine. We welcome 
them to our circle and hope that we may 
help each other for many years to come. 
We are glad to say that in the majority of 
cases, once a subscriber, always a sub- 
scriber, is the rule with those who go on 
our subscription lists. 



MORE APPRECIATION. 

T HE “Advertisers Magazine” of Kansas 
City, Mo., in its February number, 
says : 

“We are in receipt of a 16-page reprint 
from The Bankers Magazine, 90 William 
street. New York, containing some of the 
most instructive matter on banking adver- 
tising that has ever come to our notice. 
This is a regular department of The Bank- 
ers Magazine, conducted under the head- 
ing of ‘Banking Publicity,* by T. D. Mac- 
Gregor. The department is filled with in- 
structive matter on the writing of news- 
paper advertisements, booklets and other 
publicity matter for banking institutions, 
and there are several dozen excellent adver- 
tisements reproduced in the January issue.” 



Mercantile Trust Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. 

February 27, 1908. 

Bankers Magazine, 

90 William St., 

New York. 

Gentlemen: We note that you are cele- 
brating your sixty-second birthday, and 
wish to congratulate you. 

We find your magazine of great useful- 
ness to us in our law and banking matters. 
Very truly yours. 

Mercantile Trust Company, 

By Virgil M. Harris, 

Trust Officer, 



A large national bank recently bought 
seventy back numbers of The Bankers 
Magazine in order to provide itself with a 
complete file of several years. 



“We have taken your Magazine so long 
we would be lost without it. N. Y. draft 
herewith to renew.” — First Nat’l Bank of 
Waitsburg, Wash. 



NEW BOOK ON FINANCIAL AD- 
VERTISING. 

W E announce this month the publica- 
tion of a very practical book on 
financial advertising. It is en- 
titled “Pushing Your Business,” and 
is written by Mr. T. J. MacGregor, 
editor of our “Banking Publicity” de- 
partment, who is a recognized authority 
on the subject and a man of extensive and 
successful experience in that field. “Push- 
ing Your Business” is something new and 
entirely different. Unlike most books on 
the subject of bank advertising, it does not 
consist largely of reproductions of adver- 
tisements and models to be followed blindly, 
but it strikes right at the root of matters 
by telling students of financial publicity 
the why and how of advertising, teaching 
them how to put originality and business 
force into their advertising, and, in short, 
helping them to help themselves, which is 
the true idea in advertising just as it is in 
the educational or business worlds gener- 
ally. 

“Pushing Your Business” shows the ad- 
vertiser how to learn by doing, and it is 
calculated to give experienced advertisers 
points that ought to result in more business 
for them. We think that every advertiser 
can learn something from a man who has 
written financial advertising that has pro- 
duced many thousands of dollars* worth of 
business. 

The price of the book, one dollar, is low 
— much lower than that of any other book 
on this subject, and, we believe, out of all 
proportion to its great value to anyone in- 
terested in pushing his business by modern 
advertising methods. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 

T HIS department is conducted in the interests of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing. From time to time articles of special value to members of the Institute 
will appear here and it is intended to publish as much news of the Various chap- 
ters as possible. It is hoped that each chapter will appoint someone whose regular duty 
it shall be to correspond with The Bankers Magazine for this purpose. 

Group and individual photographs of officers and members, photographs of chapter 
rooms, accounts of banquets, debates, chapter progress, etc., are especially desired. News 
and photographs must reach us by the 29th of the month to be in time for the following 
month’s issue. 

Gentlemen of the A. I. B., keep in touch with other chapters and the banking world 
in general through this department of The Bankers Magazine. 



NEW YORK CHAPTER’S QUIZ. 

Mr. James G. Cannon Conducts Part of the Chapter’s Educational Work — Other 

Speakers. 



T HE American Institute of Banking was 
founded at Richmond, Va., seven 
years ago by the American Bankers’ 
Association. The purpose was to equip 
men to carry on the business of banking 
intelligently, through a thorough under- 
standing of its fundamental principles. This 
was to be accomplished by a study of the 
business of banking from an economic and 
scientific point of view together with talks 
from time to time by practical bank men. 

New York Chapter has not been behind 
other chapters in working along these lines. 
Its program during the present season has 
covered lectures from some of the most 
prominent professors and laymen, among 
whom may be mentioned Prof. Joseph F. 
Johnson of New York University, Prof. 
Edwin R. A. Seligman of Columbia Uni- 
versity, Prof. Cleveland F. Bacon of New 
York Law School, John Moody of “Moody’s 
Manual” and James G. Cannon, vice-presi- 
dent of the Fourth National Bank. 

The officers of the chapter are: President, 
H. S. Andrews of the Garfield National 
Bank; first vice-president, J. B. Komdorfer 
of the Irving National Exchange Bank; 
second vice-president, W. B. Matteson of 
the National City Bank; secretary, R. P. 
Kavanagli, of the Fifth Avenue Bank of 
New York; treasurer, E. N. Wilson of the 
Title Guarantee & Trust Company. 

Mr. Cannon’s talk on February 27 was 
of a very interesting and • novel character, 
being in the nature of a quiz. Mr. Cannon’s 



questions, and answers by chapter members 
were as follows: 

1. What is a bank for? 

For the safe keeping of money. 

To accommodate the public 
To buy and sell credit. 

To collect money. 

To facilitate exchange. 

To pay dividends. 

2. What have been the changes in the bank- 
ing business in the last five years? 

Beneficial changes: 

Consolidation. 

Clearing house charges. 

Development of credit department. 
Negotiable Instruments Law. 

New weekly statements. 

Detrimental changes: 

Reckless competition. 

Branch banking. 

Paying interest. 

Schemers. 

Non-conservatism. 

3. How can the bank clerk be induced to 
take more interest in his work? 

By systems of promotion. 

(a) raise in salaries. 

(b) changes in departments. 

By use of up-to-date tools. 

By studying banking, and the work of 
his own institution. 

Have the labor-saving devices helped the 
clerical end of the business? 

Majority of members hold that it has, 
because 

The energy of the clerks may be 
saved for more important work, 
Labor saving devices cave wear and 
tear on the men, and 
Thinkers, instead of machines, are 
made of the clerks. 
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5. Is there any part of the work in the 
banks which may be more standardized? 



Voucher checks may be abolished. 

Clearing House number of the bank 
should appear on the checks. 

All checks should be uniform in size. 

The name of the bank should be the 
important feature of a check. 

Clearing House exchange slips should 
be uniform. 

Clearing House on credits. 

Clearing House on country checks. 

All remittance letters should be uni- 
form. 

No typewritten checks. 

Uniform endorsements. 



6. Why do bank clerks get in a rut? 

Afraid to take a chance. 

Afraid of responsibility. 

Afraid of work. 

Self satisfaction. 

Lack of initiative. 

Specialization. 

Lack of knowledge. r 

Some one mentioned “Lack of pull, 
but after a discussion, in which 
Mr. Cannon took active part, the 
large majority voted that “Pull 
is a rare thing in New York banks. 

7. Why do bank officers get into a rut? How 
can they be more helpful to the clerks? 

By being more democratic. 

By using personal example and influ- 
ence with the clerks. 

By becoming familiar wdth the stand- 
ing of the bank’s customers. 

By remembering that they were bank 
clerks themselves at one time. 

By observing closely the work and 
character of the clerks — not too 

By endeavoring to do away with fric- 
tion among the men. 

By asking for new ideas from the men 
and giving credit for them. 

By conference with heads of depart- 
ments. and having confidence in 
the heads of departments. 

By encouraging organization among 
the employees. 

By bestowing praise when necessary. 

By encouraging thrift. 

By giving the clerks a lift. 

(a) periodical talks. , 

(b) good advice — speak of need and 
value of trained bankers. 

(c) promote feeling of good fellow- 

By putting men on their honor in- 
stead of watching them. 

9. How should promotions be made in the 
bank? 



(a) Ability. 

Education. 

Executive ability. 

(b) Service. 

Priority of service. 

Good work. 

Cheerfulness in working. 

(c) Good address. 

9. Is there a line of promotion in a bank, 
and what is it generally? 



Messenger. 

Check desk. 

Corr. department. 

Tellers. Book-keepers 

10. What would you consider a valuable ac- 
count in a bank? 



An account with a large average bal- 
ance and no overdrafts. 

Good discounting account. 

A large account, w'ith requests for 
some favors. 

An account in which there are depos- 
its of numerous foreign checks. 

An account which is influential in 
bringing other accounts. 

An account w’hich represents a good 
local business. 

An account on which there is a great 
number of transactions, and which 
averages a good balance 
(a) because a large number of checks 
advertise the bank. 

R. P. Kavanagh, 

March 2, 1908. Secretary . 



PROMOTIONS AT DETROIT. 

D ETROIT CHAPTER is glad to record 
honors that, within the past few 
weeks, have come to two of its mem- 
bers. 

Frank W. Blair, who for the past two 
years has been the auditor of the Peoples 
State Bank, was recently elected president 
of the Union Trust Company. Mr. Blair’s 
success has been very marked. Some eight 
years ago he entered* the office of the Auditor 
'General of Michigan, leaving in 1904 to 
accept an appointment in the State Bank- 
ing Commissioner’s department. His duties 
here w^ere performed with such ability as 
to elicit praise from Michigan bankers, and 
his call to the auditorship of The Peoples 
State Bank resulted. In this position he 
made many friends and demonstrated that 
opinions of his ability were correct. 

George T. Courtney, who succeeds Mr. 
Blair as auditor of the Peoples State Bank, 
has been with that institution for twenty- 
one years, starting as messenger and work- 
ing through every desk in the bank. His 
promotion is a recognition of high charac- 
ter, ability and faithful services. 

On Thursday, February 13, the Chapter 
formally opened its new library and read- 
ing room w T ith a reception, at which Col. 
Fred E. Farnsworth, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association, was the guest 
of honor. During the evening Colonel 
Farnsworth expressed the interest which 
he and the American Bankers’ Association 
have in the Institute, complimenting the 
organization upon the good w'ork which it 
is doing, and pledging his support to it in 
the future. Our room is a large, well-fur- 
nished one, where nearly every financial 
publication of the country, together with 
the various Institute and Chapter organs 
and current magazines, are on file. 

Under the leadership of a hustling mem- 
bership committee the Chapter is growing 
rapidly, over 80 members having been add- 
ed to our roll in the first two months of the 
year, putting us safely above the 300 mark 
—and the end is# not yet apparent. 

R. T. Cudmore, Secy . 
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CHICAGO WINS THE DEBATE. 



But the Indianapolis Men 

T HE Government must establish a sys- 
tem of Postal savings banks. 

There’s no way out of it because in 
the Inter-City debate between the Indiana- 
polis and Chicago Chapters on February 11 
the Chicago men won, supporting the affirm- 
ative side of the question: 

“Resolved, That the Government should 
establish and maintain a system of Postal 
savings banks.” 

The debate was held in Booth Hall, 
Northwestern University Bldg., Chicago. 
The judges were: Julius Stern, president of 
the Citizens Association of Chicago; George 
W. Underwood, assistant States Attorney; 
and Henry P. Chandler, coach of the Chi- 
cago University debating teams. 

The Chicago Chapter is jubilant over win- 
ning this debate, because it adds another 
victory to its list and gives further ground 
for the claim that the Chicago team is 
Western champion. 

Extracts from the arguments of all of 
the debaters are as follows: 

AFFIRMATIVE. 

Fostering Thrift. 

M. F. Smith: 

The great and lasting good certain to come 
out of fostering thrift and economy among 
the people, particularly among those who do 
not now enjoy savings bank facilities, pre- 
sents the strongest argument for the estab- 
lishment of postal savings banks. 

In the year 1906 there were 1,319 savings 
banks in the United States and the popula- 
tion at that time was 83,941,510. In other 
words, there was only one savings bank to 
every 63,640 people. Moreover, one-third of 
the savings banks of the country are in the 
New Ehgland States. The great states of 
New York, Pennsylvania, Iowa, and our own 
state of Illinois are perhaps well equipped, 
but the Southern states and the states west 
of the Rockies are almost without any sav- 
ings bank facilities. 

That there is great need for savings banks 
in these states is clearly shown by the 
amount of postal money orders purchased 
by the people payable to their own order. 
The Auditor of the Post Office reports that 
such money orders, aggregating more than 
$100,000, became invalid during the last 
fiscal year in the five Western states of 
Colorado. Kansas, Nebraska, Oregon and 
Washington. It is only reasonable to assume 
that an enormous amount was purchased for 
the same purposes throughout the country. 

Therefore, we submit that postal savings 
banks should be established, first of all, in 
order to meet the needs of the great mass 
of American people who are not now 
blessed with proper savings bank facilities. 

The security offered by the existing insti- 
tutions is inadequate. We find that there is 
a larger proportion of failures among savings 
banks than among banks of any other class. 



Were Not Easily Downed. 

that the laws governing savings banks in 
many of the states are loose and unsatis- 
factory, and that, consequently, the savings 
banks of the country do not command the 
confidence of the people of the country. 
Certainly they do not command the confi- 
dence of the foreign element of gur popula- 
tion, which is fast growing in numbers and 
in importance. Being suspicious of our 
private institutions, but placing implicit con- 
fidence in the government, they are, in many 
cases, buying postal money orders, payable 
to the buyer, good for one year. Others 
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either hoard, or send their savings home to 
be deposited in the postal savings banks of 
their native lands. Thus, to the detriment 
of capital and labor alike, the savings of a 
vast number of our people are hoarded and 
kept out of circulation or sent abroad to swell 
the wealth of other countries. 

No Disturbance to Present Conditions. 
Duncan G. Bellows: 

We of the affirmative are certain that a 
system of postal savings banks can be in- 
stituted in this country which will fill the 
much felt want without disturbing existing 
conditions, or detracting from the great 
American principle of personal Initiative and 
private enterprise. W r e are not here to sup- 
port the systems in use in other countries, 
because conditions are different here, and 
the problem demands a different solution. 
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We wish especially to call the attention of 
the jury to the fact that we afe not here 
to advocate the plans proposed by any Post- 
masters-general, because none of those 
plans is involved in this question to-night. 

We have divided our plan into fifteen sec- 
tions: 

1. The Government to guarantee payment 
of all deposits. 

2. The Government to provide for the de- 
posit of funds at any post-office or with any 
mail carriers on both city and rural routes. 

3. The officials and clerks of the Govern- 
ment to be forbidden from furnishing infor- 
mation to the public regarding depositors 
or their transactions with the savings banks. 
The only exception to this rule to oe in th» 
case of information required by a recognized 
legal authority. 

4. Any individual either alien or citizen of 
any age may open an account. 

5. Deposits may be made in the name of 
any church, society, institute, association, 
or corporate person, or officer thereof. 

6. No maximum limit to the amount of a 
deposit or the size of an account. 

7. The Government to pay no interest 
whatsoever on accounts. 

8. Deposits to be subject to taxation. 

9. Deposits to be subject to legal process 
of law\ 

10. The Government to re-deposit funds 
in the nearest discount bank to the place 
of collection, showing equal consideration to 
National, State, and private banks. 

11. Discount banks to pay the Government 
interest unon such funds: the rate of which, 
to be determined from time to time by the 
Government, shall not be greater than 
enough to cover all costs of the department 
including the absolute guarantee of postal 
deposits. 

12. In case there is more than one dis- 
count bank in any post-office district, the 
funds to be deposited and maintained in all 
the banks in proportion to the regular de- 
posits of the several discount banks. 

13. The Government funds re-deposited in 
discount banks to be in the same status as 
private accounts. 

14. The Government to have unlimited 
right Oi inspection of banks receiving such 
funds. 

15. Discount banks not to be required to 
deposit securities to cover such funds, except 



in case the Postmaster General, upon 
thorough inspection. may find a bank in such 
condition as to make it expedient. 

Not Class Legislation. 

Benjamin B. Bellows: 

The opposition cries “class legislation.” 
A system of Postal savings would be no 
more class legislation than the National Bank 
Act. Did they never stop to think that the 
National Government has done everything 
in its power to protect the rich merchants 
by the National Bank Acts, but that it 
has done nothing to protect the hard 
earned savings of the wage earner? 

They claim the Government ought not to 
enter into competition with the private 
banks. We believe the same and have 
therefore, made our clause to read that the 
Government shall pay no interest W’hatsoevcr 
upon deposits. And for this same reason 
the postal savings w’ill not materially detract 
from the deposits of the present banks. 

We are also agreed in the condemnation 
of the great “noise” they make of socialism. 
But do they think it is socialistic to breed 
a nation of small capitalists? Is it social- 
istic to give the people lessons in saving — 
the very first and most necessary step to 
independence and riches? 

They also make a great war-cry — “In- 
dividualism,” do not destroy individualism! 
Postal saving would teach the people to have 
pride in what they already have and instill 
in them the ambition to get more, that very 
ambition w’hich brings out and develops 
individualism. 

Our system, by virtue of its paying no 
interest, would, at first sight, seem narrow*; 
but it will appeal to millions. It will attract 
the man who for various reasons hoards his 
money, to the detriment of himself and his 
fellows. It will appeal to the foreigner who 
has been brought up to look to the govern- 
ment for everything, and who through ig- 
norance will not trust the private banks. 
It will certainly favor the millions of farmers 
who now have no means of saving at all. 
It will be favorable to thousands right here 
in this great city, tnose thousands who have 
good intentions, hut who. on their way to 
the bank, are met with that familiar appeal — 
“Come in and have a drink.” 



THE CHICAGO TEAM. 
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We have postal savings in the Philippines, 
and although it is run at an annual loss, it 
is pronounced by all to be very successful 
in Its accomplishments. Why should the 
Government do more for the Philippines than 
it does for our Negro citizens of the South, 
who would be good citizens if they became 
thrifty? 

NEGATIVE. 

People Do Not Need Government 
Assistance. 

Lee H. Macy: 

No one will deny that economy and thrift 
are benencial to a nation, but it is yet to be 
shown that the people of the United States 
can acquire and cultivate these habits bet- 
ter by governmental savings banks than by 
our present institutions for savings. 

We maintain that our present institutions 
are fostering economy and thrift among our 
people as well as the Postal Savings Banks 
of Canada. England, Austria. Italy, France, 
the Netherlands and other countries. 



to the fact that those classes of people that 
can be mostly benefited by savings banks are 
located there. The density of the population 
in the eastern section of our country, and 
especially In the larger cities, stimulates the 
savings habit among the people. Where sav- 
ings banks are needed they are organized, 
the law of supply and demand applies also 
to the creation of savings institutions. 

The need for them in the middle and 
southern, and especially in the western states 
is not so pronounced as in the eastern 
states. Settlement must precede the ac- 
cumulation of wealth. The savings oL the 
early settlers are first applied on the debts 
incurred in acquiring their possessions. As 
the population increases and expands, the 
savings institutions will arise to take care 
of surplus moneys. 



Confidence in Banks. 

Robert C. Smith: 

If our citizens in general were thoughtless 
in regard to their future and w r ere not con- 
siderate as to their welfare it would, per- 
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According to the last report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency the total amount of 
deposits in the savings barks of this country 
is $3,690,078,945, or an average deposit ot 
$42.87 per Inhabitant; Germany is second 
with total deposits in the sum of $2,831,333,- 
000, or $46.66 average per inhabitant, and 
Germany has no postal savings banks. Tlic 
highest average of deposit is found in Den- 
mark, $S2.26 per inhabitant, and Denmark 
has no postal savings banks; Switzerland has 
the second higest average, $62.20 per inhab- 
itant. and Switzerland has no postal savings 
banks. 

These statistics show that postal savings 
banks are not absolutely essential to en- 
courage economy and thrift among people. 

It is true that our savings banks are most 
frequent in the East, thirty-eight per cent, 
of the total amount is deposited in the state 
of New York, thirty-three per cent, in the 
New England states, and the balance in all 
the remaining states, but this is solely due 



Ivins, be wise for the Government to pro- 
vide a system for savings such as would be 
afforded by postal banks. 

But this is not the true state of conditions 
to-day. It is a fact that tne confidence that 
has been placed in banks, in states where 
sound legislation is afforded, has been most 
satisfactory. 

People have interest in banks beside the 
per cent income. This is very true, but, 
money saved has a bearing upon the wealth 
and development of the communities not to 
be had through the agency of the Govern- 
ment. 

The saving class is complement to the 
borrowing class. Funds drawn from the 
people, as contemplated, through postal 
banks can never balance the needs of the 
section from which they were taken. 

The fact that a higher rate of interest 
prevails in some parts of the country is 
evidence that money is in demand. Local 
conditions are such as to make it imperative 
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that the development of resources and trade 
be not hampered by the actual weakening 
of the capital surrounding. 

We ask you to have consideration for 
small tra des- people. They are dependent 
upon local banks that now have the conli- 
dence of tne saving class of people. 

We claim that the Government should not 
engage in any field of operation that car. 
be successfully conducted by the people. In 
the present savings banks of the United 
States the deposits amount to $3,690,000,000. 
W'hich is one-third of the total deposits in 
all countries. 

It is not alone the saving pow ? er of our 
country that is sought. That funds are 
saved and properly utilized should be the 
result of our efforts. 

Make and enforce laws that are a pro- 
tection to all citizens of this country. The 
coddling of foreigners or any class of people 
is not consistent with the intent of our 
government. Proper legislation in conjunc- 
tion with honest men as officials will safe- 
guard the people under all conditions and 
we must have both. 

Power to protect depositors in hanks is 
vested in the states. Success in this direc- 
tion has been attained in the eastern part 
of the country. Success in general w’ould be 
assured if the states made it their duty to 
provide the legislation so necessary. 



Would Not Prevent Panics. 

Alfred C. Wood: 

Postal savings banks, in times of pros- 
perity, as far as safety is concerned, would 
be ideal, but tney do not go far enough and 
their establishment would be class legisla- 
tion. They w’ould apply only to the small 




A. C. WOOD, 

Secretary Indianapolis Chapter. 

depositor and to small amounts and w’ould 
be carried on at the expense of the business 
man and community improver, the very man 
to whom this country owes the most. It is 
this man who builds our schools and 
churches, who operates our railroads and 



factories and in fact, is responsible for every 
material advancement in the land and w*» 
insist that he is entitled to the same pro- 
tection as is given the small depositor of 
the postal savings banks, yet our opponents 
argue that he be taxed to support a bank- 
ing system that is not only useless but ab- 
solutely detrimental to the general welfare 
of our country. 

Postal savings banks could not perforin 
the most necessary functions of a bank and 
our opponents cannot devise a plan w'hereby 
anything but a certain degree of safety to the 
depositor can be used as an inducement for 
their establishment. 

Postal savings banks would not prevent 
panics nor would they have the slightest 
influence toward allaying the fears of the 
ignorant in times of stress, and in times of 
severe panics or war we insist that thev 
CO wVr not comman d as great an amount of 
public confidence as dqes our present sys- 
tem of private enterprise. If Government 
credit was worth but thirty-five cents on the 
dollar during the Civil War what right have 
we to say that this state of affairs mav never 
re-occur? 

Postal savings banks could not have 
a good influence during the recent nurry for 
it w’as not the small depositor that caused 
the trouble but the chaps w'ho carted their 
money away by the wagon load. The little 
fellow w'ho has a deposit of a few dollars 
does not cut much of a figure when we arc 
dealing witn millions. 

Tl ]e establishment of postal savings banks 
would place a burden upon our present over- 
worked and sometimes mismanaged postal 
system and this in itself would out-welyh 
any argument that may be put forth in favor 
of their establishment. The handling of our 
mails is important and by making the post- 
offices banking institutions the efficiency of 
the postal service would be disturbed In 
our country of “hustle" It is highly essential 
that our mail receives every Impetus that is 
possible and w'e insist that we should hot 
place the slightest hindrance upon our 
postal department. 

We claim that what we need is stricter 
laws governing our present savings institu- 
tions and not a complete change of our 
banking and monetary system and that the 
establishment of postal savings banks would 
be a step backward in our banking lines and 
that the fact that o~ier countries have postal 
savings banks is no argument for their adop- 
tion in this country. 

The United States Is a country entirely 
different from any other. Our strength lies 
in our individuality and we have always 
prided ourselves upon being able to do things 
uoon our own authority and to run to the 
Government with this protection to the small 
depositor is uncalled for and entirely un- 
American. 



OPTIMISTIC HOOSIERS. 

44*T\EPENDABLE people! their price is 
-L/ above rubies.” Of such is Indiana- 
polis Chapter composed. 

Our chapter is small, but we are enjoying 
a healthy growth, and expect in the near 
future to occupy a position near the head 
of the list of chapters that are important 
factors in the banking w'orld. 

Indiana produces the best books, finest 
horses, the tallest Vice-President, the 
greatest politicians; has the finest and most 
extensive system of electric railways, and 
is the center of population of United States; 
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so, can anyone concoct any reason why we 
should not have the greatest chapter in the 
American Institute of Banking? 

Our boys are just beginning to com- 
prehend the advantages and pleasures con- 
nected with the Institute. 

We entertained the Indiana Bankers Asso- 
ciation during its last convention by a de- 
bate and it was such a pronounced success 
that we have already made arrangements for 
another debate at the next convention to 
be held in Indianapolis some time next fall. 




CLIFFORD J. SHEPHERD. 
President Indianapolis Chapter. 



Our boys are working and becoming en- 
thused w'ith it, and as enthusiasm wins, we 
are sure to go forward. 

We have a glee club started; are going 
to start an orchestra; and debaters — by 
next year we will have enough good de- 
baters to talk a bill through Congress. 

Our past Presidents — we have none as 
they continue to work for the success of 
the Chapter the same as when they were 
at the head. 

C. J. Shepherd, Pres. 

Alfred C. Wood, Sec. 

Robert C. Smith, Vice-Pres. 

Harry H. Wintrode, Treas. 

March 2, 1908. 



SUGGESTIONS WANTED. 

T HE editor wants suggestions from 
members of the A. I. B. as to sub- 
jects they would like to have handled 
in this department of The Bankers Maga- 
zine. 



PROGRESS AT OSHKOSH. 

T HUS far the season of 1907-08 has 
been a very successful one, in fact 
the most successful in our history, and 
we are quite proud of our work. We take 
great pleasure in announcing the promo- 
tion of two of our star members during 
the early days of 1908: 

J. Fitch, to Assistant Cashier of Old 
National Bank. 

E. A. Severson, to Assistant Cashier Na- 
tional Union Bank. 

Both men have been hard workers in the 
cause of the Oshkosh Chapter and Mr. 
Severson is our Past President. 

Every year we reach into new fields for 
the program of our work and we believe 
in the good effects of having something new 
at each meeting. This year it has been 
our very great pleasure to listen to a 
series of lectures by John Harrington, a 
prominent lawyer of thus city, on “Deeds, 
Mortgages, Abstracts, etc.” The subject 
was a new and interesting one and our 
members derived a very great amount of 
benefit from the course. 

At the first meeting in December was 
held our annual debate, the question being 
the insurance of bank deposits by the 
National Government. The affirmative was 
upheld by George Weidner of the New 
German American Bank and E. H. Foulk 
of the German National Bank while the 
negative speakers were John Hollub of the 
Commercial National Bank and Julius Voss 
of the Old National Bank. The judges 
in announcing the decision gave great 
praise to all of the speakers and declared 
in favor of the negative side of the ques- 
tion. 

M. N. Mclver, Superintendent of the city 
schools, spoke to us on “Education” at our 
second January meeting. Mr. Mclver com- 
plimented the A. I. B. for the great work 
it is doing for the young men of the 
country. 

Our latest meeting was held on the even- 
ing of February 17 at the Tremont Hotel. 
After a very nice “spread” at seven o’clock, 
the president, E. R. Dickman, opened the 
meeting with a few appropriate words and 
a welcome to our visitors from Fond du 
Lac and Appleton Chapters and other 
bank men from the Fox River Valley. We 
had the pleasure during the evening of 
listening to our old friend, National Sec- 
retary Geo. E. Allen of New York. We are 
always glad to see Mr. Allen among us as 
he always stimulates our chapter work to 
a great extent. Mr. Allen shows up at the 
opportune time when the interest of the 
boys is dropping off somewhat and he acts 
in the spirit of a revivalist. We listened 
with pleasure to Mr. Allen’s remarks on 
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the various phases of chapter work and 
derived a great amount of good there- 
from. 

We also had with us on this evening R. L. 
Stone, Vice-President of the Associated 
Chapters, and Alexander Wall, chairman 
of the Educational Committee. Mr. Stone 
discussed the “Scrip” situation of the last 
“Bankers’ Panic” while Mr. Wall spoke on 
the educational work of the chapter and 
also entertained us with some very good 
dialect stories, a stock of which he always 
has on hand. 

On such an evening as this it is with re- 
gret that we leave our assembly hall. But 
good things cannot always be with us and 
so we must with regret bid them goodby, 
that they may come again. 

We are always very thankful to have out- 
side men with us to give us an idea as to 
what our brothers are doing along the 
line of chapter work. We are now look- 
ing forward to our contest night and elec- 
tion of officers which occur at the two 
meetings in April. 

And last, but by far not least, our 
fourth annual dancing party, which will be 
held immediately after Easter and when the 
committee in charge means to work the best 
ever. 

A write-up of this chapter would be in- 
complete without mention of our latest 
subsidiary organization, Oshkosh Chapter 
Glee Club. We now have the rehearsals 
well under way and hope in the near future 
to gain very great results in the matter of 
attendance at regular meetings. The 
officers of the Glee Club are Tom Spaulding, 
president, John Voss, vice-president. Re- 
hearsals are in charge of H. H. Power:., 
the leading tenor of the city. The Glee 
Club expects to make its debut at the de- 
bate between Appleton and Oshkosh 
Chapters and with the abundant material 
which we have we expect to make the hit 
of the season. 

Tom Spaui.dixg, Sec’y. 

March 2, 1908. 



CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION 

An Alliance Between the Institute and the 
I. C. S. 

B Y the alliance between the American 
Institute of Banking and the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools of 
Scranton, Pa., consummated last July, our 
Institute to-day is enabled to offer the most 
comprehensive and up-to-date correspon- 
dence instruction in American Banking and 
Banking Law. 

As a first tangible endorsement of the 
alliance, the membership of Correspond- 



ence Chapter continues to increase by at 
least a score each week. The Institute 
membership will, however, find many other 
ways to confirm the action of the committees 
who have acted for our Board of Trustees 
in these negotiations. 

The alliance of the Institute and the 
Scranton Schools is officially with the Cor- 
respondence Chapter. The advantages gained 
by the arrangements are open to every' bank 
man in the United States either by becom- 
ing a member of Correspondence Chapter, 
or one of the forty-four chapters in the 
cities. 

An associate membership in Correspond- 
ence Chapter is given to all members of 
city chapters upon their request, without 
charge. Members or associate members of 
Correspondence Chapter are allowed thirty 
per cent, discount for the Banking and 
Banking Law course at the International 
Schools. The alliance between Chicago 
Chapter and Northwestern University is an 
example of what is being done in the city 
chapters. Correspondence Chapter of the 
institute is like all other chapters so far as 
circumstances will permit, therefore the re- 
lations between the Correspondence Chapter 
and the Scranton Schools is similar to 
alliances betw’een city chapters and local 
educational institutions. 

The results of organized chapter efforts 
have been strikingly apparent since the or- 
ganization of the Institute. Nevertheless 
all chapters still have on their rolls a some- 
what discouraginglv large percentage of 
members who do not yet appreciate the 
advantages of their organization. 

The Banking and Banking Law' Course 
of the International Schools in co-operation 
w r ith the Institute will appeal strongly to 
members w'ho want educational w'ork bey'ond 
what the chapter affords. 

The course offers a complete professional 
education. An idea of its scope and char- 
acter may be inferred from the fact that 
the part pertaining to government super- 
vision was written in the office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency'. The part on 
National and State banks by Assistant 
Cashier Twitched, of the Chemical National, 
New’ York city. The subdivision on money 
and currency r w r as written by' Joseph French 
Johnson, of New York University, also 
secretary of the Currency committee of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce. 

The work of these distinguished gentle- 
men w r as revised by the text-book experts 
of the Scranton Schools to adapt it to the 
requirements of correspondence instruction. 
Bankers who have examined this course do 
not hesitate to commend it as thorough and 
teachable in every” particular. The legal 
features are taken from the regular law 
course with such revisions as have been 
found necessary to meet the requirements of 
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bankers. Questions asked by students per- 
taining to law are answered by Solomon 
Foster, a prominent member of the Penn- 
sylvania Bar. Questions pertaining to bank 
bookkeeping and routine methods are 
answered by T. F. McHale, assistant prin- 
cipal of the School of Banking, and a com- 
mercial teacher of ability and experience. 

Questions of general character are re- 
ferred to Mr. Allen, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking, who is also 
principal of the School of Banking and 
Banking Law, and whose knowledge of the 
theory and practice of banking is such that 
he can afford to confess his ignorance of 
many particulars. “I do not pretend to 
know enough to answer all the questions 
asked,” he says, “but there is generally 
some banker or economist in New York 
willing to help me out, and no question, 
whether it pertains strictly to the study 
courses or not, will fail to receive a more 
or less intelligent reply.”— C. F. Spearin in 
“ The Bank Man ” 




A. WALLER MORTON, 

Baltimore, Md., President Associated Chapters. 



CHAPTER NEWS. 

Chicago’s Banquet. 

T HE seventh annual banquet of the Chi- 
cago Chapter was held at The Audi- 
torium on the evening of February 21 
and was very successful. The intellectual 
part of the feast, presided over by Toast- 
master F. W. Ellsworth, was as follows: 
Lucius Teter, president Chicago Savings 
Bank & Trust Co., “Since ’92;” 

Rev. Wm. E. Barton, D.D., pastor First 
Congregational Church, Oak Park, 111., “The 
Minister and the Banker;” 

S. E. Kiser, Chicago Record-Herald, 
“Alternating Currents;” 



Geo. E. Allen, secretary American In- 
stitute of Banking, “Institute Politics.” 

Chairman Zimmerman, of the educational 
committee, has outlined the rules governing 
the prize contest of papers by members of 
the Chapter on the subject of currency re- 
form, as construed on the lines of bills now 
pending before Congress, and authorities 
on banking. 

Prizes will be awarded as follows: First 
prize, $25; second prize $15; third prize, 
$10. The papers are all to be in by March 
15. 

March and April promise to be very 
busy months in this chapter. The adminis- 
tration is pushing various enterprises that 
will undoubtedly increase activity in the 
Chapter work. 

There has been a great call for more social 
entertainment. As a result a Chapter dance 
was held February 8 which was very suc- 
cessful. 

Monday evening, February 3, was “Chap- 
ter Night” at the International Theater. 
The opera “The Bohemian Girl” was pre- 
sented and very well accepted by several 
hundred clerks. 

It has been decided, in hopes of interest- 
ing more clerks in Chapter work, to allow 
non-members to enter the indoor track meet 
to be held in Bartlett gymnasium of Chicago 
University. 

March 2, 1908. Benj. B. Bellows. 



Fond du Lac Chapter. 

In regard to the Fond du Lac Chapter 
of bank clerks, I will say that as a social 
organization it has been a great success. 
It has brought the clerks of this city and 
Oshkosh closer together. 

Secretary Allen expects to be in Oshkosh 
February 17 and the Oshkosh chapter has 
invited the Fond du Lac clerks to spend 
the evening with it. 

There is an interurban line between Fond 
du Lac and Oshkosh and there is a car each 
way every hour, so that makes it very con- 
venient. 

Most of the clerks from here expect to 
go, as we have always been * rented well 
and have always enjoyed ourselves when 
we attended their meetings. 

E. L. Richardsox, Sec’y. 

February 15, 1908. 



Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Secretary Chas. Kubias of this chapter 
writes that the organization has not been 
very active but expects to be before long. 
The officers of the chapter arc: M. M. Ogden, 
president. Cedar Rapids National Bank; 
George Miller, vice-president, Merchants 
National Bank; Chas. Kubias, secretary, 
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Peoples Savings Bank; Mark J. Myers, 
treasurer. Citizens National Bank. 

Oakland Chapter. 

We have just commenced to take up 
Chapter work again, and developments of 
the past week are most encouraging to all 
the members and officers of the local organi- 
zation. 

The Chapter is now making arrangements 
for a big social event in the shape of a 
dance to be given on March 3, with the 
profits of which we shall fit up and furnish 
the rooms in the Clearing-House Building 
which have been most kindly placed at our 
disposal without cost by the Oakland Clear- 
ing-House Association. While we expected 
at first in this manner to be able to raise 
not over $500, we find that it is not unlikely 
that we shall have a net profit out of the 
venture of something like $800 and even 
more. This will allow us to place ourselves 
on a footing as to quarters with some of 
the largest Chapters in the United States, 
despite the size of our territory. 

Kenneth A. Millican, Sec’y* 

February 21, 1908. 




H. J. GUCKENBERGER, 
Cincinnati, O., Member National Executive 
Committee. 



GOVERNMENT DEPOSITS IN THE BANKS. 



A PPARENTLY there is more glory 
than profit to a national bank in be- 
ing “a designated depositary of the 
United States.” Just how the matter works 
out in practice is thus explained by Myron 
Campbell, cashier of the South Bend (Ind.) 
National Bank. 

‘‘Under the present system of deposit 
these funds must go directly from the 
'.treasury to New York banks for distribu- 
tion as New York banks may direct. This 
is inevitable. The detail of the special 
Government deposit is this: 

“The Secretary of the Treasury notifies 
the proposed depositary bank that, say $50,- 
000 will be deposited in such bank when 
$50,000 in United States bonds has been 
deposited with the Treasurer of the United 
States as security for such deposit. The 
bank, as a matter of course, does not have 
such bonds on hand and must instruct its 
New York correspondent to buy for it $50,- 
000 United States bonds at current mar- 
ket price (which current market price al- 
ways advances sharply to meet such emer- 
gency) and deposit the bonds thus bought 
with the Treasurer of the United States 
as security for United States deposits. The 
order to buy bonds will be accompanied by 
an order from the bank, requesting the 



Treasurer of the United States to charge 
its account $50,000 and deposits $50,000 for 
its credit with such New York correspond- 
ent. The deposit so made takes care of the 
par value of the bonds, and the transac- 
tion is finished, except that the depositary 
bank must make up from local funds a de- 
ficit of some $2,500 or $2,800 to cover pre- 
mium on bonds. The interior bank never 
sees any Treasury money by reason of 
United States deposit, and cannot under 
the present system; on the contrary, it 
surrenders local money to the amount of 
premiums paid. When the deposit is called 
in the bonds are resold at market price 
(which price always declines sharply to 
meet this second emergency) and deposit is 
made with the Treasurer of the United 
States from funds so received. In fact, 
with the small depositary the Government 
deposit is a speculation in Government 
bonds, pure and simple, the hope being 
that the interest received on such bonds 
before the deposit is disturbed, added to the 
dignity and honor of being designated a 
United States depositary, will more than 
offset the certain difference between the 
buying and selling price of bonds, added 
to the loss of interest on home, or local, 
funds invested in premiums.” 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 






A MODIFIED CENTRAL BANK. 



Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: I have just read your February 

number with much interest, and thoroughly 
agree with you in the propositions you lay 
down. A central bank of the character of 
which you speak, would, in my judgment, 
be followed by the very results you antici- 
pate. 

I have been studying the various currency 
bills introduced in Congress, and have pre- 
pared crudely a bill which seems to me 
would put our currency upon a sound 
and permanent basis. I enclose you a copy 
of this for your criticism. You will note 
that the foundation of the system is a 
central bank, but not a central bank of 
deposit, or a central bank with any discre- 
tion except within well-defined limitations. 
The purpose of the central bank is to issue 
and guarantee currency, and to hold the 
reserve against the currency issued. We now 
permit national banks to take indefinite 
amounts of deposits, and merely require 
them to keep a reserve in lawful money 
equal to from fifteen to twenty-five per 
cent, of the total. State banks and trust 
companies are doing business with much 
less reserve than this. Inasmuch as a de- 
posit is nothing more or less than a promise 
of the bank to pay the depositor’s check on 
demand, there is no substantial difference 
between that obligation and that of the 
bank to pay its own cashier’s check (that 
is to say, its own bank note), upon demand. 
But the depositor is a voluntary obligee 
of the bank, while the holder of the 
note is an involuntary obligee, who, 
moreover, is not in a position to judge 
of the solvency of the maker of the note. 
While, therefore, it may be true that the 
same reserve which is found necessary and 
safe for “bank credits” or “deposits” would 
also be safe for bank notes or “currency,” 
it would manifestly be unwise and improper 
to permit national banks to issue notes 
upon the same terms as they take deposit:;. 
We know that depositors sometimes lose, 
and hence such a currency would certainly 
not have the stability which is absolutely 
necessary.* 

Now the purpose of this central organiza- 



tion is, first, to hold the gold reserve for 
the currency issued, and, second, to put 
behind the currency a guarantee of be- 
tween two hundred and three hundred 
million dollars, which would be the capital 
of the bank. The district agencies are or- 
ganized and controlled by the banks in the 
districts, and are only subject to the gen- 
eral rules ana regulations prescribed by 
the central organization. The uovernment 
at all times maintains control of the bank, 
but there is no favoritism possible. The 
sole purpose is to keep on hand at the 
district agencies sufficient currency ready 
for issue to meet the demands of ordinary 
stringency, or the demands of a panic. 

The present business of the banks is not 
interfered with in the slightest, and I have 
endeavored to work out the gradual retire- 
ment of bond-secured currency, so as not 
to affect the price of United States bonds 
now held by the banks. Of course, any 
legislation changing the system of currency 
would have to provide for this, or there 
will be such a drop in the price of the bonds 
as to seriously cramp the assets of any 
bank, and probably cause another panic. 

The present aggregate of national bank 
capital is about nine hundred million dol- 
lars, and it will probably exceed one billion 
dollars immediately upon such a change. 
Fifty per cent, of this amount would he 
$500,000, and the subscription of the na- 
tional banks to the capital stock of the 
central bank of issue would be one hundred 
million dollars more. This six hundred 
million dollars would be just about the 
amount of bond-secured currency now out- 
standing. 

I have added a provision for guarantee- 
ing deposits. I do not think this should 
be undertaken by the Government, but I 
do think it would be an excellent thing for 
it to be done by such an institution as a 
trustee. It seems to me one-tenth per cent, 
on the deposits would be ample. 

* Safety could be assured, however, by 
setting aside a safety fund, using for that 
purpose a small part of the present tax on 
circulation . — Editor Bankers Magazine. 
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I shall not attempt to go into any further 
explanation, but if the general plan is of 
any particular interest, I would be very 
glad to explain how its details could be 
worked out. 

The various district agencies w'ould form 
clearing-houses for currency, very simple in 
their operations. Where the gold reserve 
falls below twenty-five per cent., there is 
a penalty of eight per cent, until it falls 
to fifteen per cent., when the penalty is 
very severe. A credit of two per cent, on 
all reserves over twenty-five per cent, is 
allowed, so as to encourage excess re- 
serves. R. G. Rhett. 

President Peoples National Bank. 
Charleston, S . C . 



“ WHAT FOOLS THESE MORTALS 
BE.” 

T HAT comic papers are sometimes 
funny when they try to be serious is 
all too painfully shown by this, from 
“Puck:” 

“In reply to a great many questions as 
to what is meant by a credit currency, it 
may be said that it is a proposal to give the 
bankers the right to issue currency, first, on 
the basis of the amount of real money in 
hand. When that runs out, to issue cur- 
rency on the basis of all other assets, good, 
bad and indifferent. When that runs out, 
to issue currency on the basis of every- 
thing they owe, whether they ever expect 
to pay it or not. When that runs out, to 
issue currency on the basis of their cheek. 
When that runs out, to issue it on their 
face. When that runs out, to issue it on 
their nerve, and so on ad infinitum. 

“The only limit is what the traffic will 
bear and the experience of the past has 
shown that the traffic is very forbearing.” 

To all of these profound arguments we 
can only reply by advising the jester to 
stick to his cap and bells. 



A WORD FOR THE SMALL BANK. 

T HIS defense of the small bank comes 
from the “Wall Street Journal:” 
“The failure of a few small banks 
in some of the financial centers has led some 
people to the conclusion that the day of 
the small bank in the midst of large in- 
stitutions is past. But this is too slight 
a basis of fact on which to build so large 
a generalization. The small bank is, as a 
rule, a local institution. It has its prob- 
lems, for the working out of which no satis- 
factory substitute has as yet been found. 
This is true of city as well as of town and 
village banking. 



“Large central banks might be estab- 
lished with branches to meet varying local 
needs, if the National Bank Law were 
amended to permit this. But one difficulty 
with the branch bank operated by central 
institutions would be the tendency of the 
branch bank to become too much of an in- 
taking and too little of an out-giving 
agency. This makes the branch primarily 
a deposit collecting institution. Valuable 
as that service may be, no bank whose policy 
it is to stimulate deposits and discourage 
loans of a local character is doing the 
normal service which that locality requires 
before it can be said to have adequate bank- 
ing facilities. 

“The small bank which limits itself to its 
own field and keeps itself strong by en- 
couraging confidence and accommodating 
industry and trade, is rendering a most 
substantial service. In our large cities, as 
residence localities come to be separated 
from commercial, financial and industrial 
districts, another field is added to which the 
small bank might advisably give attention 
with advantage to itself and to its custo- 
mers. As this process of differentiation in 
financial needs goes on, IomI adaptation as 
a part of banking policy should become more 
and more prominent. The local problem 
still requires an independent institution 
whose officers and employees are at home in 
the community they serve and who are 
identified with its business life and prob- 
lems.” 



MARGIN AND ADDITIONAL CIR- 
CULATION UNDER THE 
ALDRICH BILL. 

A S an aid to the discussion of the 
Aldrich bill it is important to know 
what is the margin of additional 
bank note circulation in different parts of 
the country. This margin for additional 
circulation as divided among the principal 
groups of states is shown in the following 
table: 

P. C. of Whole 

New England.. $99,701,280 11.77 



Eastern 397,739,385 46.84 

Southern 96,374,375 11.34 

Middle West .. 179,030,561 21.09 

Western 41,377,205 4.S8 

Pacific 34,804,525 4.08 



Total U. S $849,027,331 100.00 

It appears from this that the greatest 
capacity for new circulation is in the East- 
ern States, of which New York is the most 
important. Of the total margin for ad- 
ditional circulation amounting to $£49,000,- 
000, nearly forty-seven per cent, is in these 
states, over eighteen per cent, being in the 
city of New York . — Wall Street Journal. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF CUBA 



Seventh Annual Report Presented by the President on Behalf of the Board 
of Directors at the Annual Meeting of Shareholders, February 19, 1908. 



A T the annual meeting of the share- 
holders of the National Bank of 
Cuba, held at the head office in Ha- 
vana, February 19, President Edmund G. 
Vaughan presented the following report; 

To the Shareholders of the National Bank 
of Cuba: 

Gentlemen: On behalf of the board of 
directors the president submits herewith the 
balance sheet showing the condition of busi- 
ness at the close of the day December 31, 
1907, with the following report: 

Cuba has passed through another unfav- 
orable year which has been augmented by 
the financial disturbances abroad but has 
given her many times repeated demonstra- 
tion of the stability of her commerce and 
the wealth of her natural resources. The 
statement of the National Bank of Cuba 
herewith submitted shows, notwithstanding, 
the continued progress of the bank and 
what may be expected in normal times. 
Cuba recovered rapidly from the effects of 
the Revolution of 1906 and under the 
American Provisional Administration con- 
fidence not only in the present but in the 
future was speedily restored. 

There has been sent to shareholders for 
their information the first expression of 
Provisional Governor Honorable Charles E. 
Magoon, in regard to the conditions and 
prospects in Cuba, in his address to the 
Chamber of Commerce, and also his full 
and comprehensive report to the Secretary 
of War of the United States covering the 
present intervention, and which report has 
been referred to the Congress of the 
United States. Not only has the United 
States recognized her obligations under the 
Treaty of Paris but the Cuban people are 
determined to have a good and stable 
government under any circumstances even 
if it must be obtained by the intervention 
of the United States, as evidenced by the 
facts set forth in the report referred to. 

The sugar crop harvested in 1907 was 
unsatisfactory, not on account of the short- 
age, but on account of the low yield of the 
cane and the high price of labor because of 
its scarcity and the increase in value of the 
Spanish silver with which labor is paid. 

The tobacco crop Was short and while 
it was sold at good prices by the planters 
it was left in the hands of the manufac- 
turers and exporters because of inferior 
quality and the long-drawn-out strikes fol- 



lowed by the financial conditions abroad, 
which reduced both the consumption and 
the ability of the foreign buyer to pay for 
it. This resulted in large stocks on hand 
and lower prices. 

The strikes of the tobacco workers, the 
railway employees, the stevedores and 
finally the masons and builders, continued 
practically throughout the entire year. All 
these strikes, however, have been settled and 
much experience gained on both sides 
w'hich should tend to prevent them in the 
future. 

Cuba was affected by the financial dis- 
turbances abroad inasmuch as she used large 
foreign credits for moving her crops which 
credits were not disturbed by the loss of 
any credit on the part of Cuba but by the 
inability of the foreign money market to 
respond, and even where the credits were 
not suspended the local bankers and money- 
lenders were not disposed to make use of 
credits in such times. The result was that 
many of the industrial companies and 
larger merchants who were formerly 
financed abroad at low rates of interest were 
forced to curtail their demands and to ap- 
ply for Cuban money at higher rates. In 
addition to this the merchants in Cuba were 
pressed to pay their foreign obligations and 
a considerable liquidation resulted, which in 
the end will be advantageous. 

Notwithstanding all this there was never 
any approach to a panic such as existed 
abroad and the National Bank of Cuba at 
all times was able to maintain a conser- 
vative cash reserve and at the same time 
provide against hardships to its customers 
and accommodate them as far as their 
accounts justified. There were no failures 
of any importance in Cuba. Credits were 
only extended by the bankers to the mer- 
chants and by the latter to the planters 
with the greatest caution and only for the 
recognized and legitimate necessities. The 
effect will be salutary, for in this way the 
country has had a lesson in frugality and 
economical administration of its business. 
The cost of production has been reduced to 
a point which will show hereafter on a com- 
petitive basis and with increased profits 
under any circumstances. 



The Crops. 

The production of sugar for this year 
is variously estimated at from 1,000,000 to 
1,200,000 tons, w'hich will be less than last 
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year, but not only will it be more economi- 
cally made but the yield from the cane will 
l>e greater and the prices better, which 
should result in good aggregate proceeds 
and a greater proportion of profits. 

The tobacco crop will be short, but the 
effect will be better prices not only for 
the new crop but for the tobacco on hand 
hereinbefore mentioned. 

The cultivation of fruits and vegetables 
for export is rapidly increasing and the 
production of iron and copper ores is being 
extensively developed. Transportation fa- 
cilities are becoming more satisfactory each 
year and it is expected that some action will 
be taken to stimulate the immigration of 
laborers for the country. Foreign capital 
is constantly coming to Cuba for investment 
and Cuban securities are in demand in 
Europe and in the United States. 

Banking Development. 

It has only been in the last seven years 
that domestic banking has been developed 
to any extent such as is known abroad but 
to-day the National Bank of Cuba has in 
its organization all the departments and all 
the facilities of the most modern banks of 
the world. It has been undertaken by the 
study and recognition of local conditions 
and prejudices to introduce not arbitrarily 
but slowly and surely, features of the banks 
of the world best suited and in the forms 
best adapted to the needs of this country 
and adhering to the world-wide recognized 
principles of conservative banking. Among 
the most important things introduced is the 
examination of the bank by independent 
accountants of international reputation. 
These accountants are the same employed 
by the United States Government and the 
same who made the final audit for the 
United States when Cuba was turned over 
to the Cuban Republic in 1902 and at the 
present time audit the banks of Porto Rico, 
now United States territory. There is no 
law compelling bank examinations and this 
bank does it voluntarily and in the inter- 
est of its shareholders and the public. It 
is conducted on the same lines as the exam- 
ination of banks in the United States; 
thoroughly, at the pleasure of the ex- 
aminers and without notice to the officers of 
the bank. The statement is published and 
forwarded to shareholders immediately upon 
the completion of such examinations. 

The success of the organization and 
methods indicated may be observed in the 
comparison of the balance sheets of each 
year with the present one, issued at the 
end of this year when general conditions 
have been so unfavorable. 



The deposits have increased as follows: 



Dec. 31. 

1901 


$4,179,995.04 


1902 


5,026,885.82 


1903 


6,110,866.43 


1904 


9,455,585.21 


1905 


11,264,329.78 


1906 


13,710,893.92 


1907 


15,005,906.45 



The deposits represent 13,980 separate 
accounts throughout Cuba, which is an in- 
crease over last year of 3,019 accounts or 
more than twenty-seven per cent.; and the 
a g£ re g a te amount of deposits has increased 
nine per cent. This indicates the condition 
of the country and that the number of the 
bank’s operations and its general business 
have increased in high percentage as com- 
pared to the amounts; for instance, the 
activity can be realized by the fact that 
in the head office alone in the month of 
December the cash operations averaged over 
.$2,100,000 per day for the month and before 
the crop had begun to move. In the ex- 
change department the turn-over for the 
year was over $142,000,000 but the number 
of operations of last year was almost 
double the previous year and their scope 
widely extended. The same conditions are 
shown in the collection department. 

The amount in the savings department, 
which pays three per cent, interest per 
annum, is $1,200,000. This department at 
the head office and Havana branches has 
just been opened from 6 to 8 p. m. on 
Saturdays in addition to the regular bank- 
ing hours. 

The amount of the loans remains practi- 
cally the same as on December 31, 1906, but 
increased in number 334 and is distributed 
into 1,637 loans averaging $6,420 each. 

During the year there have been paid out 
of the profits eight per cent, in dividends 
and the surplus has been increased to $700,- 
000 after making provision for all bad 
and doubtful accounts. 

New Bank Building 

The bank was not opened for business 
in its new building until September 2, 
1907, full account of w r hich was sent to 
each shareholder together with a description 
of the building and an outline of the 
different departments of the bank’s organ- 
ization. 

This building w'ould do credit to any 
country, not only in the classic style of its 
architecture but in the arrangement for 
economical and convenient administration 
of its business for the public and staff. 
One of the features which has attracted 
much favorable comment is the severity of 
its style and the absence of expensive and 
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useless ornamentation. The bank occupies 
the basement, first floor and part of the 
second floor for its own use, and the re- 
maining part of the building is adapted for 
the use of tenants. The delay in complet- 
ing the building made it impossible for 
many good prospective tenants who had ap- 
plied for offices to wait, but notwithstand- 
ing, there are rented thirty-six out of sixty- 
three offices available and there is every 
assurance that in due time it will be filled 
by desirable tenants. Without taking into 
consideration the best part of the building 
used for bank purposes and on the basis 
of the present income from offices already 
rented it pays net about two and one-half 
per cent, on the investment and with all 
offices rented it will pay about five and 
eight-tenths per cent. ; charging for the bank 
space at the same rate as that of the ten- 
ants it will yield about nine per cent. 

Property has beeif purchased in most 
favorable locations in Santiago, Cienfuegos 
and Matanzas for branch buildings and ap- 
pears in the statement as real estate. Plans 
for one-story bank buildings of classic style 
conforming as nearly as possible to the head 
office have been approved for Santiago and 
Cienfuegos and work will begin at once. 
The property at Matanzas is subject to a 
lease which has not yet expired. 

A new branch will be opened at once at 
Camajuani, a wealthy and prosperous town 
in the Province of Santa Clara and one 
much in need of banking facilities. 

A stock transfer agency has also been 
maintained in New York city but a gen- 
eral agency for all banking business has 
now been established there at No. 1 Wall 
street, corner Broadway, in charge of a 
representative sent from Havana to meet 
the needs of the people in Cuba doing 
business with New York and for foreigners 
who have business with Cuba. 

The bank continues to be a depositary 
for the Cuban Government and for the 
United States. The bank shares are held 
in twelve of the principal countries of the 
world and in twenty-nine states of the 
United States of America. The officers and 
directors desire to express to the share- 
holders their appreciation for the assistance 
and co-operation on their part which has 
shown such good results in extending its 
business to every part of the world. 

An appeal is repeated to those who have 
not had occasion to show such interest with 
the hope that they will realize its importance 
and let their influence be felt in behalf of 
the bank. 

8 



The accompanying balance-sheet shows the 
condition of the bank at the close of the 
year: 

General Balance Sheet, National Bank 
of Cuba, December 31, 1907. 



Assets, 

Cash in Vaults $4,477,707.21 

Due from Banks and Bankers. 1,018,186.60 
Bonds and Stocks: 

Government Bonds 3,758,865.46 

City of Havana Bonds 1,085,155.24 

Other Bonds and Stocks 466,603.33 

Loans, Discounts, Time Bills, 

etc 10,512,727.78 

Furniture and Fixtures 84,571.62 

Bank Building and Real Estate 610,443.72 
Sundry Accounts 16,766.86 



Total $22,031,027.82 



Liabilities. 

Capital $5,000,000.00 

Surplus 700,000.00 

•Undivided Profits 292,354.87 

Due to Banks and Bankers... 1,032,766.50 

Deposits 15,005,906.45 



Total $22,031,027.82 



•Deduct $200,000 four per cent, semi- 
annual dividend payable January 1, 1908. 



WOULD NOT LEND ANYTHING. 

CL bet you didn’t succeed in borrow- 
X ing anything irom that old skinflint 
uncle of yours.” 

“Borrow anything? He wouldn’t even 
lend me his attention .”— Baltimore Ameri- 
can. 



MORE FAMILIAR WITH IT. 

you ever notice the peculiar odor 
X-/ of new paper money?” 

“Not exactly, but I’ve noticed 
the cent .” — Cleveland slain Dealer. 



BOOK FOR A BRIDE. 

S HE — What would be the most appropri- 
ate book to give a bride? 

He — A bank book . — Illustrated Bits. 
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ALL BOOKS MENTIONED IN THESE NOTICES WILL BE SUPPLIED AT THE PUBLISHERS* 
LOWEST RATES BY THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

90 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 



Phillips Brooks. By Alexander V. G. Al- 
len. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

Many a reader has received valuable in- 
spiration from the Life and Letters of 
Phillips Brooks, published in 1900, about 
seven years after his death. But those 
who would know this great preacher more 
intimately and have no time for the com- 
plete biography will be interested in this 
condensed life, which so admirably answers 
the requirements of the busy reader. This 
volume of 653 pages preserves everything 
of importance bearing on his development 
and necessary to maintain the perspective 
of his career. 

Phillips Brooks stamped his personality 
deep on the American people and left an 
enduring impression by his unprecedented 
power in the pulpit. As the author truly 
says, “The love and devotion which went 
out toward him in such unstinted measure 
while living have not ceased with his death. 
He is still speaking to the world he loved — 
the world whose growth he wanted to live 
in order that he might see. His message 
has not been, and cannot be, outgrown.” An 
excellent portrait appears as a frontispiece 
to the volume and there is a complete index. 

+ 

Bahama Bill. By T. Jenkins Hains. Bos- 
ton: L. C. Page & Co. 

Bahama Bill was the mate of the wreck- 
ing Sloop Sea-Horse — a gigantic negro and 
an expert diver and swimmer, whose vari- 
ous adventures make up the chapters of a 
most readable book. 

+ 

Robert E. Lee. By Philip Alexander Bruce, 
LL.D. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs 
& Co. 

The value of biographies of great and 
good men as inspirational reading cannot 
be exaggerated, and few can be more strong- 
ly recommended than that of the great gen- 
eral whose devotion to a lost cause and 
strength of character receive increasing 
recognition as time softens the perspective 
of the war. 
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This volume is one of the American Crisis 
Biographies, which constitute a complete 
and comprehensive history of the great 
American sectional struggle in the form of 
readable and authoritative biography. Be- 
sides the story of Lee’s life and career sep- 
arate chapters are devoted to his military 
genius and general character. There is 
also a bibliography and a complete index. 

+ 

The Castles and Keeps of Scotland. By 
Frank ltav Fraprie. Boston: L. C. Page 
& Co. 

This handsome volume brings together 
some of the history and romance attaching 
to the more important castles of Scotland, 
making a convenient collection of facts usu- 
ally found only by reading books not easily 
accessible. To this information the author 
has added his own experience where novel 
or interesting. As to what castles should 
first be seen the author recommends Edin- 
boro and Stirling as likely to be on most 
itineraries. But these are citadels and pal- 
aces rather than castles. For a single cas- 
tle giving the most satisfactory idea of 
Scotch feudal life the author selects Doune, 
which is easily included in the Trossachs 
trip. Views and plans of the various cas- 
tles are set forth, and the index will be 
found useful in making the book a guide 
for traveling. 

+ 

British Highways and Byways from a 
Motor Car. By Thomas D. Murphy. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 

This is a record of a five thousand mile 
tour in England, Wales and Scotland — a 
chronicle of a summer’s motoring in Brit- 
ain. Like all of Page’s books, it is hand- 
somely put up, and while no attempt at a 
guide book has been made, the pictures, 
maps and comment on highways, towns and 
country will make the book a useful one 
for the traveler to take along with him. The 
views shown are unusually good, some of 
them being reproductions in colors of fa- 
mous paintings. 
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MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 




WOOD AND HUSTON BANK, MARSHALL, MO. 



O NE of the handsomest bank build- 
ings to be found anywhere in the 
state of Missouri has j ust been erected 
for the use of Wood and Huston's Bank of 
Marshall. 



Since that year it has grown steadily with 
the city of Marshall, and to-day a bright 
future of success lies before it. 

The main entrance to the building fronts 
the south, and opens into a spacious lobby, 




New Building of the Wood and Huston Bank, Marshall, Mo. 



Though small, the structure is impos- 
ing in appearance, complete and elegant 
in its appointments, and in all respects a 
fitting monument to the business capacity 
of its founders. 

Founded in 1874 by Will H. Wood and 
Joseph Huston, the bank began business 
upon its present site in small, unpretentious 
quarters, with a modest capital of $20,000. 



which gives a hint of the excellent taste 
used in the interior finishings throughout 
the building. 

To the right and left of the entrance arc 
the offices of the president and cashier re- 
spectively, within easy access of the public 
at all business hours. Lighting arrange- 
ments for the main rooms are exceptionally 
good, the light coming from generous 
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windows upon the east and south and from 
large sky lights overhead, arranged in 
panels of art glass. 

Italian marble has been used in the high 
wainscoting about the walls, and also in 
the long sweep of counters topped with 
solid mahogany, giving a general air of 
magnificence to the room. 

Contrasting well with the ivory whiteness 
of the ceiling is the grayish green of the 
walls above the marble wainscoting, and 
the bright brass fittings of the cages. 

In the rear of the first floor are to be 
found the directors 1 room and the reception 
room for customers. Both are tastefully 



furnished in accordance with the needs of 
those who will use them and form one of 
the principal features to be found in this 
up-to-date building. 

On the second floor, there is fitted up a 
small library for the accommodation of ref- 
erence volumes and works relating to mat- 
ters of finance, and also a stockroom where 
the stationery and bank supplies are kept. 

To complete the new home of the bank, 
commodious vaults have been provided in 
the basement for preserving books and other 
records, and these together with the triple 
time lock vaults on the main floor, will be 
ample protection for all customers. 




W. EMERSON BARGAR 

Vice-President Third National Bank, Buffalo, New York. 
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VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE THIRD NATIONAL 
BANK OF BUFFALO. 



W EMERSON BARGAR, who en- 
• tered upon his duties as vice-presi- 
dent of the Third National Bank 
of Buffalo, N. Y., last December, is well 
and favorably known throughout western 
New York and Pennsylvania, having served 
nearly four years as National Bank Ex- 
aminer in those sections. 

He was born on a farm in Harrison 
County, Ohio, March 18, 1866, and spent 
his boyhood there. His early educa- 
tion included a term at the Scio, Ohio, 
Normal College and four years’ experience 
as a country school teacher in Harrison 
County. 

On March 31, 1891, Mr. Bargar entered 
Duffs College, Pittsburg, Pa., and grad- 
uated the following June. After leaving 
college he remained for two years as gen- 



eral bookkeeper for the Squires Roofing and 
Supply Company of Pittsburg, going from 
there to accept a position as bookkeeper 
with the City Deposit Bank of Pitts- 
burg. 

This move proved to be a wise one on the 
part of Mr. Bargar, and was the beginning 
of his banking career. After two and one 
half years of faithful service with the City 
Deposit Bank, he accepted a position with 
the Diamond National Bank of Pittsburg 
in September, 1895, which he resigned in 
December, 1897, to become cashier of the 
First National Bank of Verona, Pa. 

In May, 1904, he was appointed National 
Bank Examiner by Comptroller William B. 
Ridgely, in which capacity he. served until 
accepting the vice-presidency of the Third 
National Bank of Buffalo last December. 



NEW PRESIDENT OF THE CARNEGIE TRUST 
COMPANY, NEW YORK. 



^\N March 4 Charles C. Dickinson was 
elected president of the Carnegie 
Trust Company, to succeed Hon. Les- 
lie M. Shaw, resigned. 

Charles Courter Dickinson, lawyer and 
banker, was born at Cobleskill, N. Y. He 
is a descendant of Robert Dickinson, Lord 
Mayor of York, England, and Thomas Dick- 
inson, Lord Chamberlain of York, who mar- 
ried Lady Isabelle Wild. On his mother’s 
side he is descended from the Lawyers of 
Lawyersville, New York, which received the 
crown patent for the largest tract of land 
ever granted by an English king in New 
York State. 

Mr. Dickinson was educated at Cobleskill 
Academy, becoming valedictorian and pres- 
ident of the Alumni Association. He won 
the competitive scholarship to Cornell Uni- 
versity and graduated therefrom at twenty 
years of age, with the degree of B.L., and 
became one of the commencement orators. 
He read law at the Cornell Law School, and 
obtained the degree of LL.B., gaining first 
prise on graduation in 1894. 



He was admitted to the bar at Albany, 
May 10, 1894, and during the years of his 
active practice wrote several valuable law 
books, namely: “Dickinson on Eminent Do- 
main,” “Grosbeck and Dickinson’s Banking 
Laws of New York” and “Dickinson and 
Cummings’ General Municipal Laws.” He 
was engaged some time on the work of the 
revision of the State Statutes in the Capitol 
at Albany. 

Later be actively engaged in bankings 
first as an examiner of the State Banking 
Department, and then as the organiser and 
vice-president of the Colonial Trust Com- 
pany. He organized the Carnegie Trust 
Company, of which be became president, 
but took the honorary vice-presidency when 
Mr. Shaw became president. Besides being 
president of this company, be is chairman 
of the board of directors of the Carnegie 
Safe Deposit Company. 

He is a member of the Phi Delta Phi Law 
Fraternity, and has been the president of 
the Delta Tau Delta Fraternity of the Uni- 
ted States. 
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CHARLES C. DICKINSON 
President Carnegie Trust Co., New York City. 



In politics, Mr. Dickinson is an independ- 
ent democrat. 

He is a member of the Mayflower Society, 
Sons of the Revolution, Huguenot Society, 
Colonial Wars, American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 



Geographical Society, Botanical Gardens, 
Municipal Art League, and of the Manhat- 
tan, Lotos, New York, Cornell University, 
Democratic, Lawyers and Railroad Clubs, 
and numerous benevolent and charitable or- 
ganizations. 
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New York, March 2, 1908. 

A WEAK and Dull Stock Market last 
month gave indication that a quick 
recovery from the disastrous experi- 
ence of a few months ago is not to be ex- 
pected. The fact is that a great many peo- 
ple have suffered severe losses. Many no 
doubt can stand their loss, but their re- 
sources and their confidence have been im- 
paired. 

Outside of Wall Street there is still a 
settling down in general lines of activity 
and the disposition is to go slow for a 
while, perhaps until after election, for this 
is Presidential year and the struggle is al- 
ready taking form. 

There is a feeling that we are about at 
an end to new developments of a disturb- 
ing character. No rumors are now circula- 
ted mb rosa or otherwise concerning the 
financial standing of banking and other 
corporations. Two small life insurance 
companies, concerning which many unfavor- 
able things have been published for some 
years past, have been placed in receivers’ 
hands, but no new bank failures have oc- 
curred. 

The money market may be considered 
easy and funds are seeking investment, but 
in the most conservative way. A favorable 
sign was the successful sale by the city of 
New York of $50,000,000 4 1-2 per cent, 
bonds on February 14. The total bids ex- 
ceeded $271,000,000, and the issue was sold 
at an average price of 104.22 or on a basis 
of about 4.29 per cent. Last September 
the city sold $40,000,000 4 1-2 per cent, 
bonds at an average price of 102.063. 

There failed to be a continuance of the 
activity in the general bond market recent- 
ly observed and railroad securities gener- 
ally are dull. The unfavorable showing of 
net earnings many of the roads are making 
exerts an unfavorable influence. A partial 
compilation of railroad earnings in Decem- 
ber, prepared by the “Financial Chronicle,” 
showed a decrease in gross earnings of 89 
roads of $9,112,667, or 6.45 per cent., and 
a decrease in net earnings of $11,644,048 or 
25.31 per cent. 

The Pennsylvania reported a decrease of 
$1,767,500 in net earnings in December, the 
Baltimore & Ohio of $1,230,469, the Louis- 
ville & Nashville of $991,388, the Northern 



Pacific of $724,898, the Chicago & North- 
western of $718,948 and the Erie of $689,- 
227. The question of reducing expenses is 
a serious one to many of the roads and a 
large number of employees have been dis- 
missed. A bulletin issued by the New York 
State Department of Labor last month re- 
ports that out of 66,120 organized workmen 
in unions in New York city from which re- 
ports have been received, 34 per cent, or 
22,627 are idle, all but about 2,200 of whom 
are unable to obtain work. 

In the iron trade there have been some 
favorable developments. The production in 
January was very small, only 1,04 5,525 tons, 
which compares with 1,234,279 tons in De- 
cember, 1,828,125 tons in November and 2,- 
336,972 tons in October. The record of 
furnaces in blast on February 1, however, 
showed that the weekly capacity had been 
increased since January 1 from 232,652 to 
241,925 tons. 

The banking situation in New York is 
still showing the effect of recent events. 
Just as the months came to a close, the 
Attorney General of New York caused the 
appointment of receivers for the Oriental 
and the Mechanics and Traders* banks, 
which closed their doors in January. Both 
these institutions were completing arrange- 
ments which would have made a receiver- 
ship unnecessary, and the action of the At- 
torney-General caused considerable sur- 
prise. 

On February 8 the weekly statement of 
the clearing-house banks was published for 
the first time since October 26 last. A com- 
parison of the two statements of those dates 
shows some remarkable changes. Deposits 
show an increase of $113,000,000, although 
four banks, the Mechanics and Traders’, 
the Bank of North America, the Oriental 
and the New Amsterdam, which were in 
the October 26 list, were not in the Febru- 
ary 8 list. These four banks in October had 
over $35,000,000 deposits. The gain in de- 
posits for the remaining banks, therefore, 
was nearly $149,000,000. Of this gain more 
than one-half, or $76,000,000, is reported 
by three banks, the National City $32,444,- 
900, the National Bank of Commerce, $22,- 
330,500, and the Chase National, $21,600,100. 
Six other banks gained $5,000,000 or more 
each. A list is here presented of all the 
banks which on February 8 reported over 
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$10,000,000 of deposits, showing the in- 
crease in deposits between October and 
February. 

The twenty- four banks named gained 
$153,000,000, representing more than the 



has frequently been called for. The Bank- 
ing Superintendent has also published the 
figures for the state banks and trust com- 
panies separately, so that the whole banking 
situation in New York may now be studied 



DEPOSITS IN NEW YORK BANKS. 



National City 

Commerce 

First National 

Park 

Chase 

Hanover 

Corn Exchange 

Chemical 

Manhattan Co 

Mechanics’ 

Bank of America - 

American Exchange 

Importers and Traders’ 

Fourth National 

Seaboard 

Citizens’ Central 

Bank of New York 

Merchants’ 

Irving National Exchange 

Lincoln 

Fifth Avenue 

Liberty 

Second National 

Metropolis 

total gain for all the banks. A few other 
banks also made gains, some of more than 
$1,000,000, while the remainder show a de- 
crease since October. 

With the resumption of the publication 
of the individual statements of the banks 



Oct. 26, 1907. 


Feb. 8, 1908. 


Increase. 


$139,079,600 


$170,524,500 


$32,444,900 


102.970,900 


125,301,400 


22,330,500 


88.649,700 


95,959,000 


7,309,300 


73,488,000 


75,986,000 


2,498,000 


64,671,200 


75,271,300 


21,600,100 


64,712,000 


71,016,800 


6,304,800 


40.S51.000 


46,878,000 


6,027,000 


30,135,500 


33,629,800 


3,494,300 


26,750,000 


29,725,000 


2,975,000 


19,3S5,400 


29,074,000 


9,688,600 


20,923,300 


26,756,000 


5,832,700 


20,303,300 


26,074,500 


5,771,200 


23,080,000 


24,585,000 


1,605.000 


20.564,000 


22,732,000 


2,168,000 


18,930.000 


21,846,000 


2,916,000 


19,769,600 


20,027,200 


257,600 


15,136,000 


19,009,000 


3,873,000 


15,663,400 


18,604,000 


2,940,600 


13,659,900 


15,996,900 


2,337,000 


12,428.000 


15.674,800 


3,246,800 


10,475.700 


14,086,600 


3,610,900 


11,669,600 


12,875,700 


1,206,100 


8,706,000 


10,424,000 


1,718,000 


8,724,200 


10,234,600 


1,510.300 



from week to week, except as to the few 
national banks not in the Clearing-House. 

With the publication of both the actual 
and the average condition of the Clearing- 
House banks, it is possible to ascertain how 
widely they vary. It has frequently been 



—LOANS— 







Average. 


Actual. 


— Excess of — 


February 


8 


$1,139,755,700 


$1,135,737,800 


Average 


$4,017,900 


February 


15 


1,135.248,200 


1,133.086,600 


Average 


2,161,600 


February 


21 


1,143,969,700 


1,153,855.500 


Actual 


9,885,800 


February 


29 


1,161,057,700 


1,166,988,400 


Actual 


6,930,700 






—DEPOSITS— 










Average. 


Actual. 


— Excess of — 


February 


8 


$1,137,384,500 


$1,131,691,000 


Average 


$5,693,500 


February 


15 




1,133,324,600 


Actual 


1,015,500 


February 


21 


1,146,291,400 


1,161,023,200 


Actual 


14,731,800 


February 


29 


1,167,623,700 


1,176,818,500 


Actual 


9,194,800 






—RESERVES— 










Average. 


Actual. 


— Excess of — 


February 


8 


$314,178,300 


$313,301,500 


Average 


$876,800 


February 


15 


313,927,600 


315.823,000 


Actual 


1,895,500 


February 


21 


819,041,400 


323,327,800 


Actual 


4,286,400 


February 


29 




321,993,700 


Actual 


825,100 



a radical change was made in making the 
reports. The Clearing-House has added to 
the statement of averages a statement of 
the actual aggregate figures, data which 



urged that the former statements frequent- 
ly gave a very wrong conception of the ac- 
tual situation. That there was a basis for 
such contention may be assumed from * 
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comparison of the respective statements for 
last month. 

The average and actual figures for loans, 
deposits and reserves are compared for 
each week in last month in the annexed 
table. 

For loans the average figures twice ex- 
ceeded the actual figures, while the actual 
figures were larger in the other two weeks. 
The largest difference was nearly $10,000,- 
000. In three weeks out of the four the 
actual deposits were larger than the state- 
ment of averages showed, and here the larg- 
est difference was nearly $15,000,000. In 
the matter of reserves the two sets of fig- 
ures come nearer together. The actual fig- 
ures were larger than the average state- 
ment showed in three weeks of the four. 
The maximum difference was about $4,000,- 
000 . 

The additional statements now published 
show that the net deposits of the state 
banks and trust companies outside of the 
Clearing-House Association are equal to 
over 50 per cent, of the net deposits of the 
Clearing-House banks. On February 29 the 

SAVINGS BANK DEPOSITS 









Increase in 






Amount. 


6 months. 


Jan., 


1899.. 


. $816,144,367 


$29,931,891 


Jan., 


1900.. 


887,480,650 


36,037,372 


Jan., 


1901.. 


. 947,129,638 


25,048,042 


Jan., 


1902.. 


. 1,014,305,857 


26,684,048 


Jan., 


1903.. 


. 1,077,383,743 


25,694,557 


Jan., 


1904.. 


. 1,131,281,943 


18,863,395 


Jan., 


1905.. 


. 1,198,583,142 


32,491,698 


Jan., 


1906.. 


. 1.292,358,866 


39,430,666 


Jan., 


1907.. 


. 1,362,035,836 


26,942,783 


Jan., 


1908.. 


. 1.380,399,090 


*13,896,944 



* Decrease. 

former were $619,000,000 and the latter 
$1,176,000,000. The loans were $769,000,- 
000 and $1,166,000,000, respectively. 

The gross deposits of all the trust com- 
panies in Greater New York exceed those 
of all the state banks by $374,000,000, the 
former being $651,000,000 and the latter 
$277,000,000. But the actual cash held by 
the state banks was $63,000,000, as against 
less than $45,000,000 held in the trust com- 
panies. The publication of these compre- 
hensive figures for all the banks will lead 
probably to some further attempts at leg- 
islation to settle certain vexed questions be- 
tween the rival interests. The report of the 
State Banking Department showing the 
condition of the savings banks of New York 
State, of which there are 138, on January 1 
is of exceptional interest. The deposits in- 
creased $18,363,253 during the year 1907, 
but this compares with an increase of $69,- 
676,970 in 1906 and of $93,775,724 in 1905. 
These figures are sufficient to show that the 
wage earning class which comprises a large 



portion of savings banks depositors have 
not been enjoying the prosperity experi- 
enced prior to last year. In fact, it would 
be necessary to go back a good many years 
to find a year recording as small a decrease 
as in 1907. In the previous eight years 
the smallest annual increase was $54,000,- 
000 . 

The fact, however, is that there was an 
actual decrease in the last six months of 
1907 amounting to $13,896,944. In the first 
half of the year there had been an increase 
of $32,260,198. The latter gain was the 
smallest in any similar six months since 
1888, while the decrease in the last half of 
the year is the only one reported in the 
same time. The increase in deposits is 
shown in the accompanying table. 

One particularly interesting feature of 
the report of the Bank Superintendent 
shows the effect, upon the surplus of the 
savings banks, of the extraordinary depre- 
ciation in the prices of securities last year. 
In 1905 the market value of the securities 
owned by the savings banks was $27,552,- 
000 in excess of the par value and in 1906 



IN NEW YORK STATE. 





Amount. 


Increase in 
6 months. 


July, 1899. . 


. $852,443,278 


$36,298,911 


July, 1900.. 


. 922,081,596 


34,600,946 


July, 1901.. 


. 987,621,809 


40,492,071 


July, 1902.. 


. 1,051,689,186 


37,383,329 


July, 1903.. 


. 1.112.418,552 


35,034,809 


July, 1904. . 


. 1,166,091,444 


34,809,501 


July, 1905.. 


. 1,252,928,300 


54,345,158 


July, 1906.. 


. 1,335,093,053 


42,734,187 


July, 1907.. 

r 


. 1,394,296,034 


32,260,198 



it was ,-$11,593,000. In 1907 the market 
value WAs $15,174,000 less than the par val- 
ue. On the basis of par value the surplus 
of the savings banks increased from $85,- 
282,734 in 1905 and $90,598,953 in 1906 to 
$98,429,822, a gain in two years of $13,- 
000,000. On the basis of market values the 
surplus fell from $112,834,425 in 1905 to 
$102,192,265 in 1906 and to $83,255,275 in 
1907, a loss of $29,500,000 in two years. 

For several months past our foreign 
trade has presented features which have 
invited attention. In each of the three 
months since October 31 the exports have 
exceeded $200,000,000, a record never be- 
fore reached. This extraordinary move- 
ment is not likely to continue as the ex- 
porting season is about coming to a point 
where a decrease may be expected. But in 
the three months the country has exported 
$329,000,000 more than it imported. Such 
a balance is an important barrier against 
gold exports. 
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But the feature of the most significance 
perhaps is the very large falling off in im- 
ports which has followed the panic of last 
autumn. In December the imports fell to 
$92,000,000, compared with $134,000,000 in 
1906 and in January to $85,000,000, com- 
pared with $126,000,000 a year ago. Not in- 
frequently imports of merchandise have 
been an index of the country’s prosperity. 
During the period prior to the panic of 
1873 the imports rose in five years from 
$368,000,000 to $655,000,000 per annum. 
From 1873 to 1878 they declined to $431,- 
000,000. In the good times following re- 
sumption the imports increased until in 
1882 they reached $752,000,000, falling in 
the following three years to $587,000,000. 
In the recovery following 1885 the imports 
advanced to $840,000,000 by 1892, falling in 
the memorable year 1894 to $676,000,000. In 
1898, when prosperity began to manifest 
itself throughout the country, the imports 
were only about $635,000,000, but in each 
of the nine years since they have increased, 
until in the calendar year 1907 they ex- 
ceeded $1,423,000,000. The decrease which 
occurred in December and January last 
may be only temporary, but the indications 
are that for some time to come no new 
maximum records will be made in an im- 
port trade. 

Tiie Money Market. — Rates for money 
are about the same as they were a month 
ago. Towards the close of the month the 
market grew steadier as a result of the 
return to the Treasury of public funds held 
by the banks. At the close of the month 
call money ruled at 1 1-2 @2 per cent., with 
the majority of loans at 1 3-4 per cent. 
Banks loaned at 1 1-2 per cent, and trust 
companies at 2 per cent, as the minimum. 
Time money on Stock Exchange collateral 
is quoted at 4 per cent, for sixty to nine- 
ty days, 4 1-4 per cent, for four months 
and 4 l-2@4 3-4 per cent, for five to six 
months on good mixed collateral. For com- 
mercial paper the rates are 4 l-2@5 per 
cent, for sixty to ninety days’ endorsed bills 
receivable, 5 (§ 5 1-2 per cent, for first-class 
four to six months’ single names, and 5 1-2 
(a 6 per cent, for good paper having the 
same length of time to run. 



New York Banks. — Connected with the 
local banks there have been some important 
happenings. In the first place the publi- 
cation of the individual statements of the 
banks suspended since October 26 was re- 
sumed on February 8. On the latter date 
various changes were also made in the 
method of reporting the bank figures. The 
average condition for each week is still re- 
ported, but the actual figures at the close 
of business on Friday are also given. Then 
there are given average figures for the state 
banks and trust companies not in the 
Clearing-House, and in addition statements 
of all the state banks in Greater New York, 
and, in a separate table, of all the trust 
companies. A startling array of bank fig- 
ures is set forth weekly now and the work 
of intelligently considering them is by no 
means easy. 

On the basis of the old plan of reporting 
the condition of the New York Clearing- 
House banks some very remarkable changes 
have occurred in the past month. Loans 
have increased very rapidly $27,000,000 in 
the last four weeks, and on February 29 
they were $1,161,000,000, or $47,000,000 
more than on January 11 last. Deposits in- 
creased $29,000,000 during the month, and 
now amount to $1,167,000,000. At the 
height of the panic in October the deposits 
were down to $1,023,000,000. Since Octo- 
ber 26 they have increased $144,000,000. The 
reserves have fallen, being about $321,000,- 
000, as compared with $325,000,000 a month 
ago. The decrease in surplus reserve has 
occasioned no little surprise. From $40,- 
500,000 on February 1 this item has declined 
to about $29,000,000. Circulation is still 
being reduced, more than $5,000,000 having 
been retired during the month. 

Foreign Banks. — The Imperial Bank of 
Germany made the largest gain in gold of 
any of the leading banks abroad last month, 
having added to its stock nearly $25,000,- 
000. The Bank of France gained $15,000,- 
000 and the Bank of England $4,000,000. 

Foreign Exchange. — Sterling exchange 
was weak during the early part of the 
month, but became firmer and recovered 
most of the decline by the end of the month. 
There is nothing at present to indicate any 



Money Rates in New York City. 



Call loans, bankers' balances 

Call loans, banks and trust companies 

Brokers' loans on collateral, 30 to 00 days 

Brokers’ loans on collateral, 90 days to 4 

months 

Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7 months. .. 
Commercial paper, endorsed bills receivable, 

00 to 90 days 

Commercial paper, prime single names, 4 

to 6 months 

Commercial paper, good single names, 4 to 
6 months 



Oct. 1. 


Nov. 1 


Dec. 1. 


Jan. 1 . 


Feb. 1. 


Mar. 1. 


Per cent. 


Percent. 


Per cent. 


Percent. 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


4 -« 

2W- 


0 -20 


T : 

X : 

*o • 


8 -18 


1M-2 

m- , 


MM 

1 i 


694-6 


1 




12 - 


3-94 


4 - 


6 -94 


0*4-7 


12-15 


10 - 


3-94 


4 -94 


6 —94 


094-7 




7 -8 


494— 


494-94 


7 - 


7 - 


7 -794 


8 —94 


594-6 


494-5 


7 - 


7 - 


7 -7*4 


8 -94 


594-6 


5 -94 


7 - 


7 - 


8 - 


9 - 


0 -94 


594-0 
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New York Clearing House Banks — Average Condition at Close op Each Week. 



Dates. 


! Loans. 

\ 


Specie. 


Legal 

tenders. 


Net 

Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Mrcula- 1 
1 tion. i 


Clearings. 


Feb. 1... 
*• 8... 
“ 15. . . 

“ 21... 
“ 29... 


$1,133,786,100 

1.139.755.700 
1,135,248.200 

1.143.989.700 

1.161.057.700 


$258,139,600 
254.081,300 
253,424,200 
258,374,800 
, 261,318,200 


$87,012,500 

60,097,000 

60,503,300 

60,668,600 

59,850,400 


$1,138,501,500 
| 1,137,384,500 
1,132,309,100 
1,146,291,400 
1,167,623,700 


$40,526,725 
! 29,832,175 

80,850,2*5 
32,468.550 
29,262,675 


$69,283,700 
1 67,391,500 
1 66,723,500 
, 66,187,700 
84,133,600 


$1,340,131,400 

1.304.320.900 
1,1*92,577,800 
1,028.157,800 

1.255.513.900 



New York Clearing House Banks — Actual Condition. 



Dates. Loans . Specie. Legal Tenders. Net Deposits. Reserve Held. 



Feb. 7 $1,135,787,800 $252,154,700 $61,140,800 $1,131,601,000 $313,301,500 

“ 14 1,133,086,600 252,623,700 63,199,700 1,133,324,600 315,823,000 

“ 21 1,163,855,500 261.431,500 61,896,300 1,161,023,20) 323,327.800 

“ 28 1,166,988,400 263,011,800 58,981.900 1,178.818,500 321,993,700 



State Banks and Trust Companies Outside of Clearing House — Average Condition. 



Dates. 


Loans. 


i 

Specie. 


Ijegal Tenders. 


Net De posits. \ 


Gross Deposits. 


Reserve on 
Deposits 


Feb. 8 

“ 15 

“ 21 

" 29 


$770,282,800 

773,852,300 

770,931,900 

769,650,800 


| '*• - r- - £ 

i $38,271,000 
40,517,800 
1 41.578,800 

j 42,475,400 


$10,754,700 

10,568,500 

10,760,200 

10,618,000 

1 


$618,478,526 

620,332,900 

019,674,000 

619,417,400 

1 


$724,742,100 

731,596,500 

729,547,100 

732,801,000 


$183,022,000 

182,443,000 

183,454,100 

188,562,200 



State Banks — Average Condition. 



Dates. 


I 

Loans. | 


Specie. 


Legal Tenders. 


Gross Deposits. | 


Reserve on 
Deposits. 


Feb. 8 

“ 15 

“ 21 

" 29 


.. $240,847,700 

240.748.900 
248,734,800 

247.802.900 


$44,584,600 
46,478,900 
, 42,960,600 

1 43,241,800 


$19,270,800 

19,577,600 

20,245,30u 

20,073.800 


$276,513,700 | 

278,586,100 
277.878,000 
277,237,600 1 


$75,230,000 

77,«79,800 

75,638,400 

76,037,300 




Trust Companies — Average Condition. 




Dates. 


Loans. 


Specie. 


Legal Tenders. 


| Gross Deposits. 


Reserve on 
Deposits. 


Feb. 8 

” 15 

“ 21 

“ 29 


$695,211,700 

698,801.100 

0*0.441.000 

695,333,700 


$34,905,600 

36,784,800 

37.799.200 

38.746.200 


$5,932,600 

5.726.400 

5.775.400 
5,669,700 


1 $647,353,100 
650,908,100 
| 643.399.000 1 

| 651,272,500 i 


$164,954,000 

163,890,500 

164,018,600 

168,816,400 



Deposits and Surplus Reserve on or About the First of Each Month. 





1900. 


1907. 


1908. 


Month. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Deiiosits. 


Surjdus 

Reserve. 


January 


$977,661,300 


$4,292,575 


$981,301,100 


$5,389,225 


$L,050, 925,400 


♦$20,170,850 


February 


1,081,403,100 


11,127,625 


1,070,720,000 


12,634,100 


1,138,501,500 


40,520.725 


March 


1,029,545,000 


5,008,755 


1,038,431,800 


3,857,650 


1,167,6*3,700 


29,282,075 


fc:::::::::::::::::: 


1.004,290,500 

1,028,683,200 


5,131,270 

10,367,400 


1.019.817.300 

1.106.183.300 


13,131,275 

12,348,775 


June 

July. 


1,036,761,100 

1,049,617,000 


6,816,025 

12,055,750 


1,128,194,600 

1,092,031,700 


12,782,450 

2,509,275 






August 

September 

October... 

November 

December 


1.060,116,900 
L 042,057,200 
1.034,069,000 

1,015,824,100 

998,684,700 


iilil 


1,099,302,400 

1,046,655,800 

1,055,193,700 

1,051,786,900 

1,083,283,300 


7,478,200 

8.756,450 

5,646,575 

*38,838,826 

*52,989,425 







Deposits reached the highest amount, $1,224,206,600, on September 17, 1904; loans, $1,198,078,500 on 
November 30, 1907, and tbe surplus reserve $111,623,000 on Feb. 3. 1894. * Deficit. 
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Non-Member Banks — New York Clearing-House. 



Dattcs. 


Locme and 
Investments. 


Deposits. 


Specie . 


Legal ten- 
der and 
bank notes. 

i 


Deposit 
with Clear- 
ing-House 
agents. 


Deposit in 
other N. Y. 
banks. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Oct. 20. 


$96,375,800 


$90,321,500 


$4,043,700 


$5,410,500 


$ 9,887,800 


$2,857,800 


* 1,880,575 


Feb. 8 


80,184,800 


88,770,500 


4,245,300 


5,403.300 


12.494,100 


2,929,100 


*$2,879,175 


“ 15 


80,399,500 


88,909,200 


4,479,000 


5,733,000 


12,080,800 


3,128,100 


♦ 8,194,200 


“ 21 


80,240.700 


90.717,700 


4,031.000 


5,731,100 


14,004,300 


2,908,000 


♦ 4,055,575 


•• 28 


80,441,900 


1 90,048,200 


4,624,500 


5,837,000 


12,774,600 


3,170,2C0 


* 3,894,250 








* Deficit. 











Boston Banks. 



Dates. Loans. 


Deposits. 


Specie. 


Legal 

Tenders. 


Circulation. 


| Clearings. 


Jan. 25 

Feb. 1 

“ 8 

“ 15 1 

“ 21 


| $188, 060,0(0 
1 189,100,000 
, 191.282.U00 

191.527.000 

190.465.000 


$210,320,000 

209.606.000 

210.191.000 

208.024.000 

205.795.000 


$22,433,000 

21.804.000 

20.841.000 

20.252.000 

20.055.000 


fill! 

1 


$10,777,000 

10.732.000 

10.808.000 
10,810,000 
10,820,000 


$149,881,200 

18L,849,H)0 

138.458.000 

127,850,400 

107,818,500 



Philadelphia Banks. 



Dates. 


Loans. 


Deposits. 


Lawful Money 
Reserve. 


Circulation. 


Clearings. 


Jan. 25 


$221,389,000 


$234,083,000 


$50,032,000 


$18,049,000 


$113,718,200 


Feb. 1 


220,125,000 


235,732,000 


52.940,000 


18,019,000 


108,777.800 


“ 8 


219,557,000 


234,276,000 


54,188.000 


17.922.000 


118,347,000 


44 15 


219,001,000 


236,353,000 


56,422,000 


17.971,000 


96,815,300 


“ 21 


217,078,000 


237,778,000 


57,830,000 


17,905,000 


85,071,700 



Gold and Silver in the European Banks. 





Jan. 1, 1908. 


Feb. I, 1907. 


Mar. 1, 1907. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


SUver . 


Gold. 


SUver. 




£30,745,840 

107,637.853 

27.986.000 
120,504,000 

45.759.000 

15.649.000 

38.664.000 
7,048,300 
3.589,333 
3,910,000 




£38,608,150 

107,457,009 

29.647.000 

115.724.000 

40.183.000 

16.080.000 
36,561,000 

7,064,000 

3,087,333 

8,907,(00 




£39,320.717 

110,827,822 

34.470.000 
116,068,000 

46.511.000 

15.717.000 

36.396.000 
7,691,400 
4,030,607 

3.904.000 

3.315.000 

1.501.000 




France 

Germany 

Russia 

Austria-Hungary 

Spain 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Nat. Belgium 

Sweden 


£36,977,204 

7.756.000 

6.370.000 

11.675.000 

25.758.000 

4.773.800 

4.780.800 
1,794,667 


£36,358,751 

12.287.000 

5.591.000 

12.200.000 
25,894.000 

4.700.000 
4,331,500 
1.843,007 


£86^268,899 

14.287.000 

6.070.000 
12,578,00$ 

25.954.000 
4,600,600 

4.815.000 

2.015.000 


Switzerland 








Norway , t 












Totals 












£402,093,332 


£98,891,471 


£405,018,492 


£ 103,265,918 


£419,549,606 


£100.082,962 



Rates for Sterling at Close of Each Week. 



Week ended. 


Bankers’ 


Sterling. 


Cable 


Prime 


Documentary 

Sterling. 

60 days. 


60 days. 


Sight. 


transfers. 


commercial. 

Long. 


Feb l 


4.8390 A 4.8400 


1 4.8695 A 4.8706 


4.8785 A 4.8745 


4.8314 A 4.83% 


4.82 % A 4.83% 
4.82 A 4.83 
4.81% A 4.82% 


“ 8 


4.8315 A 4.8325 


4.8650 A 4.8655 


4.8675 £ 


$ 4.8080 


4.82% A 4.82% 


“ 15 


4.8250 A 4.8260 


, 4.8580 A 4.8590 


4.8615 A 4.8625 


4.81% A 4.82 


“ 21 


4.8340 A 4.8350 


4.8666 A 4.8675 


4.8705 1 


i 4.8715 


4.82% A 4.88 
4.83% A 4.88% 


4.82% A 4.83% 


“ 29 


4.8360 A 4.8370 


, 4.8660 A 4.8670 


4.8710 A 4-6720 


i:Mi ® i:sm 
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Foreign Exchange — Actual Rates on or About thr First op Each Month. 

Nov. 1. 



Sterling- Bankers— 00 days 

“ “ Sight 

" " Cables 

“ Commercial long 

“ Docu’tary for paym’t. . . 

Paris— Cable transfers 

“ Bankers’ 00 days 

M Bankers’ sight 

Swiss— Bankers’ sight 

Berlin— Bankers’ 00 days 

“ Bankers’ sight 

Amsterdam— Bankers’ sight 

Kronors— Bankers’ sight 

Italian lire— sight 



4.79 - % 
4.84%- % 

mm- % 

4.7094- 7% 
4.77 -79 
5.1714-10% 
5.28%- 2T 
5.20 -H 
5.21%— 2 
93%- 
94%- 
40ft- 



Dee. I. 




Jan. 1. 



4.79 - % 
4.84%- % 
4.85%- % 
4.77%- 79% 
4.77%- 79% 
5.18%— 17% 
5.23%— 22% 




Feb. 1. 



4.83%- 84 
4.86%- 87 
4.87%- % 

4 .®- 3 % 
5.16%— 15% 
5.19%- 18% 
5.10%- 
5.17%— 10% 
94%- % 
95ft- % 
40 V- % 
20%- % 
5.16%- 



Mar. 1. 



4.88%- % 
4 . 86 %- % 
4.87%- % 
4.83%- U 
4.82%- 3% 
5.16%- 
5.20 -19% 
5.17%- 16% 
5.18%-17^ 




Bank of England Statement and London Markets 



Nov. SO. 1907. 



Dec. SI. 1907. 



Jan. SI. 1908. 



Feb. t9. 1908. 



Circulation 

Public deposits 

Other deposits. 

Government securities 

Other securities 

Reserve of notes and coin 

Coin and bullion 

Reserve to liabilities 

Bank rate of discount. 

Price of Consols (2% per cents.) 
Price of silver per ounce 



£27,909,000 

7,718,000 

48,000,000 

14.882.000 

32.704.000 

21.785.000 
82,244 .978 

42.88% 

74 

82% 

26%d. 



£29,520.000 

7,552,000 

52.657.000 

15.832.000 

40.802.000 

21.478.000 
32,543,665 

35.624 

7* 

83% 

24%d. 



£28.026,000 
8,884, GOO 

42.099.000 

14.832.000 

25.836.000 

28.932.000 
88,608,150 

56.684 

44 

86 % 

*5%d. 



£28,810,000 

17.177.000 

43.728.000 

14.328.000 

34.840.000 

29.861.000 
89.320,717 

49.134 

44 

87U 

asftd. 



Monthly Range op Silver 



Month. 


1906. 


1907. 


1908. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

“y 

June 


80ft 

30ft 

81% 

atft 


29 

29% 


32ft 

32% 

32ft 

30% 

31% 

31ft 


3D 

3D 

309 

30 

» 


i 


26% 

26ft 


as 



in London— 1906, 1907, 1908. 



Month. 


1906. 


1907. 


1908. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low 


July 


30.', 


29]* 


31.t 


81 






August 


30]! 


29% 


32, 1. 


31% 






September 


31 % 


30l| 


31ft 


31% 






October 


32 A 


31 ti 


30% 


27ft 






November 


33% 


32 


2711 


26 ft 






December 


32ft 


31ft 


26U 


24ft 







Foreign and Domestic Coin and Bullion— Quotations in New York. 



Sovereigns 

Bank of England notes 

Twenty francs 

Twenty marks 

Twenty-five pesetas... 
Spanish doubloons 



Bid . 


Asked. 




Bid. 


Asked. 


$4.86 


$4.90 


Mexican doubloons 




015.65 


4.85 


4.90 I 


Mexican 20 pesos 




19.65 


3.87 


3.92 


Ten guilders 




4.00 


4.73 


4.76 


Mexican dollars 


47% 


.52% 


4.78 


4.82 


Peruvian soles 


39)4 


.42% 


15.50 


15.65 


Chilian pesos 


39% 


.42% 



Bar silver in London on the first of this month was quoted at 25ftd. per ounce. New York 
market for commercial silver bars, 55%@56%c. Fine silver (Government assay), 55% ©57c. The 
official price was 55%c. 



desire for American gold on the other side, 
although there is reported considerable sell- 
ing of our securities against which gold 
may be exported. Any important move- 
ment would, however, have a bad effect on 
the money market here which would cause 
a decline in the sterling market. 

Money Rates Abboad. — A reduction in 
the rate of discount of the Bank of Eng- 
land was looked for during the whole 
month, but no change was made and the 
rate remains at 4 per cent. The only lead- 
ing bank to change its rate was the Bank 



of Belgium, which reduced its rate from 
5 to 4 per cent, on February 97. Discounts 
of sixty to ninety-day bills in London at the 
close of the month were 3 3-8 per cent., 
against 3 l-9@3 5-8 per cent, a month ago. 
The open market rate at Paris was 2 1-4 
per cent., against 2 7-8 per cent, a month 
ago, and at Berlin and Frankfort 4 5-8 
per cent., against 4 1-9 @4 5-8 per cent, a 
month ago. 

Silveb. — The price of silver in London 
advanced to 26 9-1 6d. early in the month, 
but then became weaker, declining to 
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Exports and Imports op the United 8tates. 



Month of 
January. 


Merchandise. 


Gold Balance. 


Silver Balance. 


Erports. 


Imports. 


Balance. 


1903 


$133,992,269 


$85,174,786 


Exp., $48,817,483 


Imp., $1,924,900 


Exp., $2,083,325 


1904 


142,U45,1T0 


82,589,866 


* k 59,055.304 


“ 7,633,941 


“ 2,377,522 


1905 


123,597,383 


98,342.876 

106,521,526 


“ 25,254,507 


Exp., 14,932,477 


“ 2,442,543 


1906 


170,603,053 


“ ft4,081,528 


3,135,956 


“ 2,829,957 


1907 


189,206,944 


126,586,934 


“ 62,710,010 


Imp., 820,433 


“ 1,109,924 


1906 


206,211,835 


85,698,704 


“ 120,513,131 


10,436,260 


“ 680,128 


Seven Months. 
1903 


856,482,039 


598,149,514 


Exp., 258,332,525 
363,866,660 


Imp., 17.176,519 


Exp., 14,646.048 


1904 


929,146,344 


565,339,684 


“ 45,914,990 


“ 11.489,311 


1905 


901,190,026 


625,914,513 


275,275.518 , 


Exp., 30,655,403 


“ 13,898,647 


1908 


1,056,624,825 


695,724 641 


“ 360,900,184 


Imp., 23.585,119 


“ 14,496.081 


1907 


1,129,697,650 


809,729,176 


“ 319,968,474 


“ 78,763.591 


“ 8,078,775 


1908 


l 1,189,197,688 


757,71*5,414 


“ 431,492,254 


“ 113,450,736 


“ 9.570,036 



25 l-2d. and closing at 25 9-1 6d., a net ad- 
vance of 1-1 6d. for the month. 

Foreign Trade. — The exports of mer- 
chandise in January exceeded $206,000,000, 
making the third successive month in which 
the total went above $200,000,000. In no 
month prior to November last did the ex- 
ports ever reach such a figure. Imports, 
on the other hand, show a severe falling off. 
They were less than $86,000,000 in January, 
the smallest since September, 1904, with 
the exception of July, 1905, when they were 
$1,100,000 less than in the month under 
review. The imports are $41,000,000 less 
than in January last year, while exports 
increased $17,000,000. The balance of net 
exports for the month is $120,000,000, the 
largest ever recorded in any month, and it 
brings the total for the seven months of the 
current fiscal year to $431,000,000. In the 
last three months the exports have exceed- 
ed the imports by $328,000,000. This bal- 
ance was never equalled in any previous 
similar period. Gold exports have also been, 
making new records. In January the net 
imports were more than $10,000,000, mak- 
ing the net movement for the seven months 
of the fiscal year $113,000,000. Only once 



in any calendar year has the full year’s to- 
tal exceeded these figures. In 1898 nearly 
$142,000,000 was imported. In 1906 nearly 
$109,000,000 net was received. These are 
the only years when the total went above 
$ 100 , 000 , 000 . 

Nationat. Bank Circulation. — The 
amount of national bank notes outstanding 
was increased $271,757 during the month, 
although nearly $14,000,000 of lawful money 
was deposited to retire circulation, and 
more than $10,000,000 of Government bonds 
were withdrawn as security for bank cir- 
culation. There is now $63,000,000 of law- 
ful money on deposit as security for bank 
notes to be retired, equal to about 9 per 
cent, of the total outstanding. A year ago 
the total was about $47,000,000, or about 8 
per cent. 

Government Revenues and Disburse- 
ments. — A deficit of $8,405,108 for the 
month of February is reported by the Treas- 
ury, making $27,000,000 for the fiscal year 
since July 1, 1907. In the corresponding 
eight months of last year there was a sur- 
plus of nearly $41,000,000. The revenues 
in February were $5,600,000 less than in the 
same month last year and show a decline 



National Bank Circulation. 



Total amount outstanding 

Circulation based on U. S. bonds 

Circulation secured by lawful money 

U. 8. bonds to secure circulation : 

Fou r per cents, of 1925 

Three per cents, of 1906-1918 

Two per cents, of 1930 

Panama Canal 2 per cents 

Certificates of Indebtedness 3 percent 

Total 



| Nov. SO. 1907. 


Dec. SI. 1907. 


Jan. SI. 1908. 


Feb. 28. 1908. 


J $656,218,196 
610,156,008 
| 46,06 2,188 


$690,130,895 

643,459.899 

46,670,998 


$895,402,762 

641.919,664 

53,483,098 


$695,674,519 

032.458,712 

63,215,807 


.' 16.995,650 

.i 11.347,480 

. 1 560,574,800 

19,507,880 
9,908,500 


18.181,600 
12.211,680 
568,926,410 , 
32,518,810 
14.944,500 | 


17.308,600 
12.004.720 
567.661.700 
34,317,300 
15 436,500 


10.384,750 

9,788.520 

560.353,850 

34,463.040 

15,436,500 


. $618,394,310 


$646,783,000 


$646,828,820 


$636,426,660 



The National Banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits : 4 per cents 
of 1925, $6,145,350 ; 3 per cents, of 1908-1918, $8,097,500 : 2 per cents, ot 1930, $43,342,000 : Panama Canal 2pe 
cents. $19,334,240; District of Columbia 3.65’s, 1924, $1,374,000: Hawaiian Islands bonds, $1,992,000- 
Philippine loan, $9.035,000 ; state, city and railroad bonds, $174,290,491; Porto Kico, $730,000 ce u 1 1 ; e 
of Indebtedness 3 per cent., $ ; a total of $284,340,681. 
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Receipts. 


I 




Expenditures. 




Source. 


February , 
1908. 


Since 

July 2, 1907. \ 


Source. 


February , 
1908. 


Since 

July 1.1907 


Customs 

Internal revenue..., 
Miscellaneous 


$22,475,931 

18,496,416 

7,352,652 


$201,716,924 1 
170,642,066 
42.813,821 1 

! 


Civil and mis. . 

War 

Navy 

Indians 

Pensions 




.. $11,563,032 
9,692.043 
.. 10,286,172 

1,202,140 
. . 15,756.446 


$97,695,852 

74.011,757 

77,950,983 

9,502.625 

103,551,841 

63,927,914 

15,622.626 


Total 


$48,324,899 


$415,172,811 I 


Public works.. 
Interest 




6,550.905 

1,679,269 


Excess of receipts. . . 




*$27,090,787 1 


Total 




... $58,730,00? 


$442,263,598 



♦Excess of expenditures. 



United States Public Debt. 





Dec. 1, 1907. 


Jan. 1, 1908. 


Feb. 1 , 1908. Mar. 1 , 1908. 


Interest- bearing debt : 

Consols of 1930, 2 per cent 

Loan of 1925, 4 per cent 

Loan of 1908-1918, 3 per cent 

Panama Canal Loan of 1910, 2 percent 

Certificates of Indebtedness 1908 

Total interest-bearing debt 

Debt on which interest has ceased 

Debt bearing no interest: 

Legal tender and old demand notes 

National bank note redemption aoct 

Fractional currency 

Total non-interest bearing debt 

Total interest and non-interest debt 

Certificates and notes offset by cash in the 
Treasury : 

Gold certificates 

Silver certificates 

Treasury notes of 1890 

Total certificates and notes 

Aggregate debt 

Cash in the Treasury : 

Total cash assets 

Demand liabilities 

Balance 


$646,250,150 

118,489,900 

64,945,460 

30,000,000 

10,917,500 


$645,250,150 

118,489,900 

63,945,460 

54,088,040 

15,436,500 


1 

$646,250,150; $646,250,160 

118,480,900 118,489,900 

63,945,460 63,945.460 

64,631,980 54,631,980 

15,430,500 15,436,500 


$869,603,010 

6,228,015 

346.784,298 

45,601,979 

6,863,549 


$898,210,050 

5,580,385 

346,734,298 

46,162,653 

6,863,434 


$898,753,990 $898,753,990 

5,107.205 4,887,096 

346,734.298 1 346,784,298 

51,597,010 62,028,732 

6,863.434 1 6,863,434 


$399,199,827 

1,275,030,852 

747,218,869 

471,687.000 

5,546,000 


$399,760,386 

1,303,550,821 

767,005,869 

471,416,000 

5,479,000 


$405,194,742 $415,626,465 

1,309,055,938 1,319,267,560 

I 

810,215.869 ' 830,046,869 

464,704,000 457,044,000 

5,400,000 5,319,000 


$1,224,451,869 

2,499,482,721 

1,730.059,038 

1,829,508,024 


$1,243,900,869 

2,547,451,69$ 

1,779,680,663 

1,380,160,672 


$1,280,319,869 $1,292,409,869 
2,589,375,807 2.611,677,419 

1,814,600,028! 1,830,147,441 
1,398,182,727 1,411,301,687 


$400,551,013 

150.000,000 

250,551,013 


$419,519,090 

159,000,000 

269,519,990 


$418,417,301 $418,845,804 

150,000,000 150,000,000 

266.417,301 , 268,845,804 


Gold reserve 


Net cash balance 

Total 


$400,651,013 

874,479,839 


$419,519,990 

884,030,831 


$416,417,301 $418,845,804 

892,638,637 900,421,746 


Total debt, less cash in the Treasury 



Money in Circulation in the United States. 



Gold coin 

Silver dollars 

Subsidiary silver 

Gold certificates 

Silver certificates 

Treasury notes,' Act July 14, 1890. 

United States notes 

National bank notes 

Total 

Population of United States 

Circulation per capita 



Dec. 1, 1907. 

$640,577,952 

90,979,549 

132,979,612 

675,636,209 

468,953,120 

5,537,067 

844,682,957 

648,895,117 

$3,008,241,583 

86,666,000 

$34.71 



Jan. 1, 1908. 



$648,573,178 

91,312,428 

134,980,859 

706,612,349 

467,731,347 

5,469,056 

345,275,422 

679,034,664 



$3,078,989,298 

86.784,000 

$35.48 



Feh. 1,1908. 

$641,496,066 

89,557,062 

130,701,055 

769.629.359 

453.413.640 

6,392,484 

339.171,655 

665,001,318 



$3,084,362,699 

86.903,000 

$35.61 



Mar. 2, 1908. 



$633,804,057 

86,539,225 

127,388,918 

791,661,890 

446,191,360 

5.308,501 

337,053,316 

664,719,363 



$3,092,666,641 

87.021,000 

$95.54 



for the eight months of $22,500,000. Ex- 
penditures, on the other hand, show an in- 
crease for the month of $11,000,000 and for 
the eight months of $45,000,000. 

United States Public Debt. — There was 
an addition of nearly $8,000,000 to the net 
public debt in February, which is now over 



$900,000,000. Since December 1 last the 
debt has increased $26,000,000. The aggre- 
gate debt now exceeds $2,611,000,000, while 
the cash assets amount to $1,830,000,000. 
There are nearly $1,300,000,000 of certifi- 
cates outstanding, against which the Gov- 
ernment holds an equal amount of cash in 
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the Treasury. The surplus or net cash bal- 
ance is $268,845,000. 

Money in Circulation in the United 
States. — There was a reduction in the 
amount of money in circulation last month 
of about $1,700,000. Gold coin was re- 
duced $7,000,000, while gold certificates 
were increased $22,000,000. Silver coin and 
certificates were reduced $13,000,000 and 
legal tender notes and bank notes $2,500,- 
000 . 

Money in the United States Treasury. 
— Nearly $26,000,000 of money went into the 



Treasury in February while the certificates 
issued were increased $15,000,000, making 
an increase of $11,000,000 in the net cash. 
The Treasury lost $7,000,000 net gold, but 
added over $16,000,000 to its stock of sil- 
ver coin. 

Supply of Money in the United States. 
— The stock of money in the country in- 
creased about $9,500,000 in February, of 
which $7,000,000 was in gold and about $2,- 
000,000 in fractional silver. The total sup- 
ply is now nearly $3,390,000,000. 



Money in the United States Treasury. 





Dec. 1, 1907. 


Jan. 1, 1908. 


Feb. l s 1908. 


Mar. U1908 . 


Gold coin and bullion 


$921,186,767 

477,270.433 

3,221,533 

1,998,059 

7,323,079 


$955,957,320 

476,937,554 


$987,104,459 


$1,002,044,417 


Silver dollars 


478.692,890 


481,710,757 


Subsidiary silver 


4,650,135 


10.816,738 


16,075,711 


United States notes 


1,405,594 

11,096,231 


7,509,361 

80.401,444 


9,627,701 


National bank notes 


30,955,156 




Total 

Certificates and Treasury notes, 1890, 
outstanding 


$1,410,949,871 

1,150,126,396 


$1,450,046,834 

1,179,812.752 


$1,514,524,892 

1.228,435,488 


$1,540,418,742 

1,243,161,769 




Net cash in Treasury 


$260,828,475 


$270,234,082 


$186,089,409 


$297,251,973 








Supply op Money in the United States. 





Nov. Is 1907. 


Dec. Is 1907. 


Jan. 1. 1908. 


Feb. 1. 1908. j Mar. 1, 1908. 


Gold coin and bullion 

Silver dollars 

Subsidiary sliver 

United States notes 

National bank notes 

Total 


$1,489,742,845 

568,249,982 

134,122,602 

346,081,016 

609,980,466 


$1,561,714,719 

568,249,982 

136.201,146 

346,681,016 

656.218.196 

$3,269,065,058 


$1,604,530,493 

568,249.982 

139.630,994 

346,681,016 

690,130,896 


$1,628,600,565 
568.249,982 
141,517.793 
1 346,681,016 

695,402.762 

$3,380,452,108 


$1,635,848,474 

568.249,982 

143.464,623 

346,681,016 

695,674,519 


$3,148,776,911 


' $3,349,223,380 


$3,389,918,614 



DEMAND FOR BANK NOTES. 



there is a demand for the is- 
v " sue of credit bank notes may be 
understood by reading this, from an 
article by Charles M. Harger on “The 
Country Banker/* in the February “At- 
lantic” : 

The country banker exerts his greatest 
influence on national finance during the 
crop-harvesting season. Whether it be in 
the gathering of fruit in California, of 
cotton in the South, or of wheat in the 
plains region, the banker comes in direct 
touch with the worker. 

Take the wheat harvest, as covering the 
widest area and creating the most in- 
tense demand during its existence. In a 
single state twenty thousand harvesters are 
needed besides those already at work on the 
farms. Through the labor bureaus and 



railway departments whole trainloads of 
workers are secured from states at a dis- 
tance. These helpers are mostly itinerants 
and they have no local standing. A grain 
raiser went among his laborers one Saturday 
night and asking their names, proceeded to 
make out checks for the week’s work. 

“What shall we do with them?” asked 
one. 

“Cash them at the bank, of course.” 
“Who will identify us?” 

The employer saw the point, tore up the 
checks, and secured currency with which to 
pay the men. That made a demand on the 
bank. Scores of other farmers were doing 
the same thing. Hundreds of other com- 
munities did it. The result is that the 
country bankers draw millions of dollars 
from the “reserve centers” every harvest 
and to some extent change national finan- 
cial currents thereby. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 

— The Knickerbocker Trust Company, 
which suspended in the October crisis, has 
been authorized to resume business under 
a plan providing for the payment of de- 
posits in instalments. 

— Peter Rado was recently elected cash- 
ier of the Northern Bank to take the place 
of Henry A. Belden, who resigned to ac- 
cept a position with the Hamilton Bank. 

— Henderson N. Wolf has accepted the 
office of second vice-president of the Corn 
Exchange Bank. He was formerly con- 
nected with the Fourth National Bank. 

— The new trust company which was or- 
ganized first as the Citizens Trust Company 
of New York has changed the name to the 
Sherman Trust Company, to avoid conflicts 
with the Citizens Trust Company of Brook- 
lyn. 

— Believing that his duties as president 
of the Corn Exchange Bank required more 
attention has caused W. A. Nash to resign 
as secretary of the Finance Committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce. 

— Judge Alton B. Parker has received a 
handsome loving cup from the depositors’ 
committee of the Hamilton Bank, in ap- 
preciation of his efforts to have the bank 
reopened. 

— The Fourteenth Street Bank and the 
Nassau Bank were recently designated as 
state depositories. 

— On February 15, the Lincoln Trust 
Company filed with the Secretary of State 
a certificate increasing its capital stock from 
$1,000,000 to $1,500,000. The increase has 
been approved. 

— One of the most conspicuous features 
of the Williamsburg Bridge plaza is the 
tall granite building now completed and oc- 
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cupied by the Dime Savings Bank of the 
Eastern District. The bank was started 
more than fifty years ago and until re- 
cently was always located at Wythe ave- 
nue and Broadway. But the opening of the 
Williamsburg Bridge diverted trade from 
the foot of Broadway and caused the bank 
officials to seek a new location for its field 
of operation. 

— The annual report of State Superin- 
tendent Williams, given out February 24, 
contains figures which are very flattering to 
the savings banks of the state. Despite the 
fact that there was a decrease of $18,936,- 
989 recorded in the market value of surplus 
invested in stocks and bonds, resources show 
an increase of $344,846, and deposits fcre 
also gaining rapidly. Other interesting 
points brought out were: the increase for 
the year of open accounts by 45,638; the 
amount due depositors increased by $18,- 
363,253 ; and the amount of interest paid 
and credited by $2,969,103. 

— In a published statement to the Brook- 
lyn Bank depositors, made February 24, 
Receiver Higgins announced that a settle- 
ment of 100 cents on the dollar was now 
possible and, if all went smoothly, a possi- 
ble dividend of fifty per cent, by May 1. 

— There is at the present time approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000 held in the United 
States Treasury, the greatest hoard of yel- 
low metal that has ever been accumulated. 

— At a meeting of the board of trustees 
of the Bowery Savings Bank held Febru- 
ary 10, Henry A. Schenck was elected pres- 
ident, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of William H. S. Wood, which oc- 
curred in December last. At the same 
meeting William A. Nash was elected sec- 
ond vice-president, William M. Spackman 
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having been elected first vice-president at 
the annual meeting in January. William 
E. Knox was elected comptroller of the 
bank and Joseph G. Liddle secretary. Mr. 
Schenck, the newly elected president, has 
been comptroller of the bank for ten years, 
and was elected second vice-president on 
December 9 last to take the place of Rob- 
ert B. Woodward, who had resigned. Mr. 
Schenck’s long connection with the bank, 
and his thorough acquaintance with all its 
details, placed him in direct line for the 
presidency. The Bowery Savings Bank was 
established in the year 1834, and at the 
present time its deposits are approximately 
$ 100 , 000 , 000 . 

— On February 6 Warner V. Van Norden, 
president of the Van Norden Trust Com- 
pany, was elected a directors of the Twelfth 
Ward Bank, in which he is a large stock- 
holder. The Twelfth Ward Bank, which was 
closed during the October crisis, was the 
first institution to reopen its doors, and it 
was an advance of $600,000 cash made by 
Mr. Van Norden which made the reopen- 
ing possible. The institution has been stead- 
ily gaining ever since. 

— George H. Martin of Brooklyn, Wil- 
liam A. MacCallum of Rochester and Chas. 
E. Johnson of Kingston have been appoint- 
ed additional bank examiners by State Su- 
perintendent Williams. 

— The council of administration of the 
New York State Bankers’ Association met 
recently at the Union League Club and ex- 
pressed itself as “unequivocally disapprov- 
ing” the provisions of Senator Aldrich’s 
currency bill. 
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— Stockholders of the First National Bank 
have been asked to give their assent to a 
plan whereby the First Security Company 
will be organized to acquire and hold real 
estate, securities, stock and other properties 
now owned by the First National. If the 
arrangements are carried out, the new in- 
stitution will be capitalized at $10,000,000 
and will handle all business which is out of 
the proper province of a bank. The six 
trustees to act as managers of the First 
Security Company, under the terms of this 
proposed agreement with the stockholders, 
include President George F. Baker, Vice- 
Presidents H. C. Fahnestock, F. L. Hine, 
Henry P. Davison and George F. Baker, 
Jr., and Cashier C. D. Backus. The direct- 
ors are F. A. Baker, G. F. Baker, James 
A. Blair, Henry P. Davison, H. C. Fahne- 
stock, James J. Hill, F. L. Hine, A. Cur- 
tis James, John J. Mitchell, William H. 
Moore, J. Pierpont Morgan and George F. 
Baker, Jr. 

— In its thirty-second annual statement, 
published December 31, 1907, the Fidelity 
and Casualty Company presents some 
strong figures. The item of losses paid to 
date totals the enormous figure of $26,629,- 
131, and the surplus due to policyholders 
is $2,013,400.24. The company has enjoyed 
a prosperous year and incidentally increased 
its assets to $7,537,429.91. 

— Speaking before the Economic Club at 
the Hotel Astor, February 5, Andrew Car- 
negie declared that our country has the 
worst banking system that any body of 
men could conceive of. Mr. Carnegie also 
said that until our circulating medium is 
founded upon trade bills with a reserve in 
gold, this country would never occupy the 
position to which it is entitled. 

— At the directors* meeting of the Nation- 
al Surety Company, held February 6, Samuel 
H. Shriver, former secretary, was elected 
vice-president and comptroller, and David 
W. Armstrong, Jr., former assistant secre- 
tary, w*as elected secretary. 
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- George W. Adams, formerly cashier of 
the Oriental Bank, has been made an assist- 
ant cashier of the Chatham National Bank. 

—James F. Alexander has been elected 
vice-president of the National Bank of Com- 
merce. 

— Wreckers have begun their work on the 
old Custom House, which is to give way 
for the erection of the new home for the 
National City Bank. The great colonnades 
of the Custom House will be preserved and 
built into the new structure. It will be of 
white marble, eight stories high, and have a 
double row of colonnades on the front, in- 
cluding the Custom House pillars now be- 
ing taken down. 

— Plans are said to be almost completed 
for reopening the New Amsterdam Nation- 
al Bank. According to the temporary re- 
ceiver, the bank could pay 100 cents on 
the dollar. One plan in view is to take 
over the Times Square branch of the Me- 
chanics and Traders’ Bank, provided the 
latter reopens. 

— Frederick H. Eaton, president of the 
American Car & Foundry Company, has 
been elected a director in the Seaboard Na- 
tional Bank. 

— It is believed that there will be no seri- 
ous opposition to the passage of the two 
bills introduced at the request of State 
Superintendent of Banks Clark Williams, 
providing for an increase of fifteen to twen- 
ty-five per cent, in the reserve of state 
banks and a fifteen per cent, reserve of 
trust companies on amounts subject to 
check, in cash. 

— After a thorough examination of every 
branch of the Mechanics and Traders’ Bank, 
the examiners report the capital unim- 
paired and a probable surplus of $31,000, 
after all deductions are made. The bank 
has on hand now enough cash to liquidate 
its Clearing-House indebtedness. Over 
sixty per cent, of the depositors have signed 
the deferred payment agreement, and tilings 
look hopeful for definite action soon. 

— Senator Culberson of Texas has come 
forward with a bill commanding Secretary 
Cortelyou to investigate the use of Govern- 
ment funds by the New York banks during 
the recent flurry. The inquiry would do 
much to put at rest all complaints made 
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Capital and Surplus, $2,000,000. 

WILLARD V. KING, President 

A. B. IIEPBITRN, Vice-President 

WM, If. NICHOLS, Vice-President 

HOWARD BAYNE, Vice-Pres. & Trena. 
LANGLEY W r , WIGGIN, Secretary 

EDWIN B. POTTS, Assistant Secretary 
PARK TERRELL., Mgr. Bond Dept. 
DAVID S. MILLS, Trust Officer 



We take pleasure In announcing the election 
to the Presidency of this Company of Mr. Willard 
V. King who has long been identified with Trust 
interests in New York City. Mr. 



Robert 8. Bradley who resigned as President 
will remain on the Board of Directors. 



INDEPENDENT OF THE CONTROL 
OF ANY SINGLE INTEREST 



by banks from the interior, if true, and, if 
not, to show things in their true form, thus 
fixing the blame somewhere. However, the 
inquiry is looked upon as being a mere mat- 
ter of form, and, therefore, will cause no 
uneasiness. 

— At the annual meeting of the Mercan- 
tile National Bank, the following changes 
were made in the directorate : A. J. Trussell 
succeeds J. H. Keohoe and W. L. Laws 
succeeds J. H. Sargeant. H. L. Cutter was 
elected to fill a vacancy on the board. The 
new president, succeeding Seth M. Milli- 
ken, is Willis G. Nash, at present cashier 
of the New York State National Bank at 
Albany. Miles M. O’Brien, vice-president 
of the Mercantile National Bank, says: “The 
election of the new board of directors means 
the entire elimination of the old Heinze- 
Morse-Thomas interests in the bank, and the 
institution Is now upon a solid basis and 
should immediately respond to new condi- 
tions.” 

— J. Edward Swanstrom, who has been 
president of the Home Trust Company of 
Brooklyn for the past two years, has been 
succeeded by Frederick E. Gunnison, a 
member of the law Arm of Harris, Corwin, 
Gunnison & Meyer. Mr. Swanstrom re- 
signed at the beginning of the year and will 
again practice law. 

— Group VIII. of the New York State 
Bankers* Association, from Brooklyn and 
Long Island, enjoyed a banquet at Hotel 
Clarendon, Brooklyn, February 19. Henry 
M. Randall, president of the association, 
made the opening address, the other speak- 
ers being Dr. Buckley, editor of the Chris- 
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Proven 

By Experience 

It has been proven by experience, 
and the test ot years that Voorhees 
& Company's Advertising Service 
for Banks is very successful in secur- 
ing new depositors. 

This is attested by our numerous 
clients from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 

Weekly Advertising Service, Book- 
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tian Advocate, and ex-Senator Stephen M. 
Griswold. 

NEW ENGLAND STATES. 

— The City Savings Bank of Pittsfield, 
Mass., opened last month in elegant quar- 
ters, especially rebuilt to accommodate the 
increased business of the bank. The new 
fixtures include three large vaults furnished 
by the Mosler Safe Company of Boston, 
mahogany furniture with bronze trimmings 
and massive marble counters and pillars. 
The arrangement of the rooms is especially 
convenient, and the lighting facilities have 
also been carefully attended to. A depart- 
ment for women customers, so essential in 
the modern bank, has been provided, taste- 
fully furnished with mahogany desks 
and chairs. These are the men who have 
made the securing of such an elegant home 
possible: President, Francis W. Rockwell; 
vice-presidents, Arthur W. Eaton, Arthur 
W. Plumb, Edgar P. Wood; treasurer, H. 
B. Wellington; secretary, J. Fred Kahl; 
auditor, A. E. Malcom. 

--On February 10, an open meeting of 
Hartford (Conn.) public-spirited citizens 
was held for discussing the contemplated 
legislation on the currency question. The 



meeting convened at the rooms of the Board 
of Trade, and among other things expressed 
itself as fearful of the consequences of the 
Aldrich bill, should it pass. 

— One of the finest buildings erected this 
year for banking purposes is one just com- 
pleted for the Whitman (Mass.) National 
Bank and the Whitman Savings Bank. The 
National Bank occupies the north side of 
the building and the savings bank has quar- 
ters on the south side. Both rooms are 
similar in style and are finished in African 
mahogany, richly polished. An arched ceil- 
ing, bracketed to a center light or chan- 
delier, gives a magnificent effect to the 
main counting room, and clearly shows the 
excellent taste used in designing the banks’ 
new home. 

— The Rhode Island Hospital Trust Com- 
pany of Providence has made application to 
the Legislature for permission to increase 
its capital stock from $1,000,000 to an 
amount not exceeding $5,000,000, and also 
desires the repeal of a section of the incor- 
poration act which provides for the pay- 
ment of certain profits to the Rhode Island 
Hospital. 

— All the deposits of the Prescott Na- 
tional Bank have been absorbed by the 
Union National Bank of Lowell, Mass., and 
the Prescott Bank will now go into liquida- 
tion. Its capital is $300,000. 

— February 4 was the day set aside for 
the opening of the new building now occu- 
pied by the Springfield (Mass.) Institution 
for Savings, and it was the occasion for 
many congratulations to the officers of the 
bank from those who 'dropped in during 
the day. Splendid taste has been used in 
the interior decorations, and the result is 
harmonious and pleasing to the eye. 

— It is possible that the stockholders of 
the First National Bank of Gloucester, 
Mass., will give their consent to a plan 
whereby the First National will be liquida- 
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ted and its affairs turned over to the 
Gloucester Safe Deposit and Trust Com- 
pany for winding up. The bank is solvent, 
its shares being quoted at close to $150, but 
many of the largest stockholders are like- 
wise shareholders in the Gloucester Safe 
Deposit and Trust Company. 

— One of the most ornamental and well 
equipped bank buildings in the State of 
Connecticut has just been finished for the 
New Britain National Bank, New Britain, 
Conn. It is faced with gray pressed brick 
and Indiana limestone, and presents a novel 
appearance. Only the lower floor is used 
by the bank, the other floors being rented 
out as offices. 

— The directors of the suspended Jewel- 
lers’ National Bank of North Attleboro, 
Mass., have voted to form a new bank at 
once, with a capital stock of $100,000 and 
a paid-in surplus of $25,000. The name has 
not yet been selected, but it is understood 
that the word “Jewellers” will be incorpo- 
rated as part of the title. 

— There are now nineteen savings banks 
in Boston, with deposits amounting to $217,- 



487,000, or 30.7 per cent, of the total de- 
posits of the 189 savings banks in the state. 
During the year 1907, 36 per cent, of all 
cash held in Massachusetts savings banks 
was held by the savings banks of Boston. 

— Enos Foster Cook, one of the original 
incorporators of the Amherst (Mass.) Sav- 
ings Bank, has become president of his 
bank for the thirty-eighth time. The bank’s 
deposits for its first year were $8,239; they 
are now $3,447,279. 

EASTERN STATES. 

— J. P. Dolliver of Iowa was one of the 
principal speakers at the annual dinner of 
the Pennsylvania Bankers* Association, 

which was given in Philadelphia at the 
Bellevue-Stratford, February 27. Many 

other notable bankers and prominent men 
were present, and William H. McElroy and 
Dr. Silas McBee, editor of the Churchman, 
both of New York, were among those who 
spoke. 

- — Robert J. Nelden, who was treasurer 
of the Paterson Savings Institution, Pater- 
son, N. J., was recently made its president, 
to succeed John Reynolds, who has retired. 
Mr. Nelden has served his bank for many 
faithful years and will make a splendid 
president. 

— Senator Stephen B. Elkins, of West 
Virginia, has resigned from the director- 
ates of all of the banks and trust companies 
in which he has been interested. This ac- 
tion has included the relinquishment by him 
of all of his positions on the boards of di- 
rectors in the half a dozen West Virginia 
banks in which he held stock and also his 
retirement from the directorate of the Con- 
tinental Trust Company of Baltimore. The 
resignations took effect January 1, and were 
prompted by the fact that his duties 
as a United States Senator, as well as other 
business cares, made it impossible for him 
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to attend many of the directorate meet- 
ings. 

— Edward W. Wood, of the National 
State Bank of Troy, N. Y., has received 
from the hoard of directors a handsome 
gold loving-cup, as a token of their appre- 
ciation for his half-century of devotion to 
the bank. The cup is a very handsome one 
and bears the following inscription: “Ed- 
ward W. Wood from the Board of Direct- 
ors of the National State Bank, Troy, N. 
Y. The appreciation of fifty years of faith- 
ful service completed. February 18, 1908.” 

— Depositors of the German Bank of 
Buffalo will receive soon another dividend 
of 3 1-3 per cent., the whole payment 
amounting to $135,000. This will make the 
total dividends paid, up to this time, about 
70 per cent. 

— Robert S. Donaldson, who has served 
for more than twenty years as secretary 
and treasurer of the Erie County Savings 
Bank of Buffalo, was elected president on 
February 5, to succeed the late David R. 
Morse. Mr. Donaldson started in this bank 
as an office boy and is now to enjoy the 
reward for his faithful services. Robert D. 
Young will succeed him as secretary and 
treasurer and S. B. Lee becomes assistant 
to Mr. Young. 

— Thomas Mcllhenny has been elected 
secretary of the Colonial Trust Company 
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of Philadelphia, succeeding William K. 
Haupt, resigned. 

— The Merchants* National Bank of Phila- 
delphia is completing arrangements to move 
from its present quarters to the first floor 
of the Merchant and Mariner Building. 
This will be done, it is expected, in about 
three months. 

— A. B. Crouch has been elected presi- 
dent of the Third National Bank of Balti- 
more, to succeed Captain R. M. Spedden, 
who recently resigned, and W. R. Ham- 
mond has been elected vice-president. Mr. 
Crouch was second vice-president of the 
bank. 

— The National Newark Banking Com- 
pany of Newark, N. J., is to occupy hand- 
some new quarters on the ground floor of 
the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance building 
recently completed. All the fixtures and 
furnishings for the banking rooms are of 
the most approved design and make the 
quarters very convenient and attractive. 

— Group Two of the Pennsylvania Bank- 
ers* Association, the membership of which 
is drawn from Montgomery, Chester, Dela- 
ware, Bucks, Berks and Schuylkill coun- 
ties, held its annual meeting February 12 
at the Hotel Walton, Philadelphia. Ques- 
tions had previously been sent to many of 
those present and these were answered in 
short speeches followed by general discus- 
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sion. The longest speech made was that by 
President Eli S. Reinhold, on the topic, 
“Can Financial Panics Be Prevented?” In 
the course of his remarks, he said: “We are 
going to have panics from time to time un- 
til the forces of nature shall be absolutely 
uniform; until all legislation shall be wise; 
until the demagogue shall cease his activi- 
ties; until men in places of trust shall be 
both good and wise — in other words, until 
the millennium dawns and the devil is dead. 
Panics are essential; they are nature’s stop- 
signal to a particular period of business 
iniquity.” 

— On April 1, the American Bank, a new 
institution of Philadelphia, will open for 
business on the ground floor of the Howard 
Building, Broad and McKean streets. 

— Robert B. MacMullin, treasurer of the 
Rittenhouse Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia, has resigned his position to engage in 
the bond brokerage business. 

— February 12, the. Peoples Bank of Cali- 
fornia, Pa., reopened, having been closed 
since November 12 last. The following 
statement was given out by Receiver John 
C. McClain: “The closing of this bank was 
due entirely to the speculations of a trusted 
official. The impairment of the capital of 
the bank caused by these thefts has been 
made up by voluntary contributions of the 
stockholders, so that I can now assure de- 
positors that their funds are well secured.” 

— Charles A. Porter, Jr., has been elected 
a director of the Holmesburg Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. 

— Directors of the new Copley National 
Bank of Copley, Pa., have awarded the con- 
tract for a new bank building. The archi- 
tect is Charles W. Grossart of Allentown, 
who has planned a very fine looking and 
substantial structure. It will be one story 
high. Work will be started at once, and 
the building is to be finished by May 1. 
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The building will be constructed of cement 
blocks. 

— A new institution, the Ocean County 
Trust Company of Tom’s River, N. J., 
opened for business February 3, with these 
officers: President, George H. Holman; vice- 
presidents, James Minturn and A. C. B. 
Havens; cashier, William E. Simmons. 

— Rufus D. Lingo is president of the 
First National Bank of Dagsborough, Del., 
recently organized. The bank is capitalized 
at $25,000, and its other officers are: E. A. 
Townsend and E. W. Grey, vice-presidents; 
William E. Chandler, cashier. 

— Early in 1909, the Rochester German 
Insurance Building, occupied by the Na- 
tional Bank of Rochester, N. Y., is to be 
remodeled and enlarged. The improvements 
will take in adjoining property, and give 
the bank convenient and pleasant counting 
rooms. 

— It is generally believed that W. B. 
Ridgelv, Comptroller of the Currency, will 
accept the presidency of the reorganized 
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National Bank of Commerce of Kansas 
City, which suspended payment during the 
late financial stringency. Should Mr. 
Ridgely retire from his present office to 
become president of the Kansas City insti- 
tution, he will be succeeded by Lawrence O. 
Murray, now assistant secretary of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor. 

—Since its organization last March, the 
First Mortgage Guarantee and Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia has conducted a. bank- 
ing department, and deposits had grown 
considerably. But this department has l>een 
eliminated and all depositors have received 
their checks and a notice of the action. 
“This was done,” said Charles P. Sherman, 
treasurer of the institution, “because our 
company was organized primarily for the 
guaranteeing of mortgages and also be- 
cause we did not wish to jeopardize the in- 
terests of those who became our patrons 
in that department by a liability for de- 
posits in the banking department.” 

MIDDLE STATES. 

— Charles H. Treat, Treasurer of the Uni- 
ted States, was the guest February 8 of the 
members of the Cincinnati Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation at the Queen City Club, where the 
bankers hold their monthly meetings and 
enjoy a dinner before taking up questions 
of finance. Treasurer Treat delivered an 
address on “Currency,” discussing various 
phases of the money question of particular 
interest to bankers. 

— R. M. Mayes, who has been with the 
State Trust Company of St. Louis for sev- 
eral years, has accepted the cashiership of 
the First State Bank and Trust Company 
of Fort Worth, Texas. This is the first 
banking institution in Texas to incorpo- 
rate under the new banking laws. 

— At a recent meeting of the directors 
of the National Bank of the Republic at 
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Chicago, James M. Hurst and William B. 
Lavinia were appointed assistant cashiers. 

— E. D. Robb, who is cashier of the Har- 
din County State Bank at Eldora, Iowa, 
has been appointed bank examiner, to suc- 
ceed John J. Spindler, who has been made 
cashier of the First National Bank at Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa. 

— The Illinois Trust Company of Chicago, 
which may be taken as fairly representing 
the state institutions there, will show $2,- 
000,000 decrease in the deposits as compared 
with the January statement. However, 
most of the national banks in that city 
have gained in deposits, due to the accounts 
of country banks. 

— Five additional directors have been 
elected by the stockholders of the Union 
Trust Company of Detroit. They are: 
Frank W. Blair, A. F. Edwards, George M. 
Black, Henry B. Ledyard and John S. 
Newberry. 

— Group eleven of the Iowa Bankers’ As- 
sociation held its eleventh annual conven- 
tion in Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, February 22. 
This association comprises the greater part 
of southeastern Iowa, and over a hundred 
bankers were in attendance. The address 
of welcome was given by Judge Withrow of 
Mt. Pleasant and responded to by Hon. D. 
McKee of Davenport, state bank inspector 
until recently. Other interesting speeches 
were made, followed by a general discus- 
sion of the main points brought up. An 
elaborate banquet was served in the evening 
at the Y. M. C. A. J. A. Dunlap of Keo- 
kuk has been president of group eleven for 
the past year. 

— After directing the affairs of the Chari- 
ton (Iowa) National Bank for over thirty- 
five years, W. C. Penick, founder and pres- 
ident, has retired, in favor of H. D. Cope- 
land. 
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— W. R. Kinnaird has resigned the cash- 
iership of the First National Bank of Mc- 
Gregor, Iowa, after forty-seven years of 
continuous service in that capacity, and is 
succeeded by C. S. Richards. President 
Frank Larrabee, who served the bank for 
thirty years, has retired, and will be suc- 
ceeded by Hon. Thomas Updegraff. 

— Work on the National Bank of Com- 
merce Building of Kansas City, Mo., is pro- 
gressing rapidly, and the basement room is 
now ready for the Commerce Trust Com- 
pany, which is to occupy it. The first floor 
is also nearly completed, and will be occu- 
pied by the reorganized National Bank of 
Commerce. 

— Members of the St. Louis Clearing- 
House Association, met for the first time in 
their new quarters on the eighteenth floor 
of the Third National Bank’s new building 
at Broadway and Olive street, January 21. 
The new suite of rooms is decorated in old 
English oak and upholstered black leather. 



— A new bank building, complete in every 
respect, has been erected for the Boone 
(Iowa) National Bank and is now occupied 
by it. The structure is six stories high, 
equipped with an elevator, and with the 
exception of the lower floor used as an 
office building. 

— An imposing structure was recently 
completed for the National Bank of Merrill, 
Wis., which is said to be one of the finest 
bank homes to be found in northern Wis- 
consin. Four massive columns give a dig- 
nity to the exterior, which is of the Ionic 
style of architecture, while the interior is 
elegantly finished and arranged for the 
transaction of banking. 

— A well-known and highly esteemed citi- 
zen of Chicago, Charles Detrick, has moved 
into a new building at 5056 South Halsted 
street, especially erected for his banking 
business. In the last few years, through 
conservative methods, Mr. Detrick has built 
up a large banking business in connection 
with his real estate and mortgage interests. 
The new quarters are a model of elegance 
and convenience, and all the appointments 
are in keeping with the requirements of a 
first class institution. 

— The Live Stock Exchange National 
Bank, capitalized at $1,250,000, has suc- 
ceeded the National Live Stock Bank of 
Chicago. No change will occur in the man- 
agement of the bank, with the exception of 
the election of J. Ogden Armour to the 
directorate. 

— Consolidation of the American Trust 
and Savings Bank and the Hibernian Bank- 
ing Association of Chicago is in contem- 
plation by officers of the two institutions. 
Negotiations looking toward a merger have 
been on for several weeks and are said to 
be now practically completed. The contem- 
plated merger, which would bring to the 
consolidated banks a combined deposit ac- 
count of $13,000,000 and a combined capital 
of $4,500,000, would make the new institu- 
tion one of the largest in Chicago. 

— In a strongly worded letter to its cor- 
respondents the State Savings, Loan and 
Trust Company of Quincy, 111., gives a re- 
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view of its condition throughout the recent 
panic, giving all the credit for its splendid 
condition to the confidence of depositors. 
The hank, which has a capital and undivid- 
ed profits of $800,000, passed through the 
panic of 1907 without changing its meth- 
ods of meeting demands made upon it, and 
also extended material aid to country bank 
depositors who appealed for loans. 

— Directors and stockholders of the 
Croghan Bank, Fremont, O., met in regular 
session February 1 and elected officers for 
the ensuing year. They are: President, A. 

E. Rice; vice-presidents, W. E. Proctor and 

F. H. Dorr; cashier, John C. Bolinger; 
assistant cashier, Clarence W. Cox. A divi- 
dend of four per cent, was declared, which, 
with a previous dividend, made eight per 
cent, the stockholders had received during 
the past year. It is expected that the next 
regular meeting will be held in the new 
building, to be completed this month. 

— One of the best year-end statements 
published by any bank in the country was 
that of the Fifth National Bank of Cin- 
cinnati in a report for December 3. The 
bank showed on that date resources of $10,- 
935,504.45 and deposits amounting to $7,- 
975,373.48. This was an increase of $164,- 
167.14 in deposits over the statement of 
August 22, all the more remarkable since 
the increase came during the tightness of 
money. 

— One of the finest bank homes in the 
middle West is completed for the Third Na- 
tional of St. Louis and the bank will short- 
ly occupy its new quarters. The general 
arrangement of the main floor is a center- 
lobby scheme, which gives an excellent vista 
and a large and commodious lobby. The 
floor is of marble tiles, laid in elaborate 
designs and all the counters are of cream 
colored marble. Many new features, not 
usually found in banks, are here installed 
for the convenient transaction of business. 
Among the improvements referred to is a 



telautograph system, by which messages can 
be interchanged in the original handwrit- 
ing, saving much valuable time. A com- 
plete pneumatic system is also in use by 
which checks and items pass from one de- 
partment to another. 

SOUTHERN STATES. 

— Depositors of the Neal Bank of Atlan- 
ta, Ga., are to receive their first dividend 
from the receiver within the next two or 
three weeks, according to reports given out 
by the receiver’s counsel. The bank failed 
last December and has encountered many 
obstacles to a speedy settlement, one being 
that many assets are not yet due and can- 
not be collected for six months or more. 
It is thought the dividend may be as high 
as 25 per cent., which may be followed by 
another in three months. 

— The New Farley National Bank of 
Montgomery, Ala., is entering upon the sec- 
ond year of its existence with bright pros- 
pects for becoming one of the strongest 
banks in the South. At a recent election 
held by the directors of the bank, John J. 
Flowers, assistant cashier, was advanced to 
the office of cashier, to succeed L. Warren 
Tyson, resigned. At the same meeting 
James E. Hickey was elected to member- 
ship on the board of directors in place of 
Mr. Tyson, and Mitchell A. Vincentelli was 
made auditor of the bank. On January 25, 
the office of second vice-president was cre- 
ated, and a few days later Sylvain Baum, 
until recently cashier of the Exchange Na- 
tional Bank of Montgomery, was elected 
to that office. Mr. Baum comes of an ex- 
cellent family, well informed in all depart- 
ments of banking work, and will be a great 
source of strength to the institution he is 
to serve. He was formerly discount teller 
of the old Farley National Bank and after- 
wards with the consolidated bank, namely: 
The Merchants and Planters — Farley Na- 
tional Bank, and from that position was 
elected as cashier of the Union Bank and 
Trust Company and the Exchange National 
Bank of Montgomery. 

— John D. Rockefeller was the central 
figure at a reception given by the Planters' 
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Loan and Savings Bank of Augusta, Ga., in 
celebration of the opening of its new build- 
ing, held February 20. Bright new pen- 
nies, encircled with aluminum, stamped with 
the inscription, “Save me and you will never 
go broke,’* were distributed as souvenirs, 
each guest, including Mr. Rockefeller, leav- 
ing the bank richer by one cent than when 
he came. 

— The Fourth District Bankers’ Associa- 
tion convened at Corsicana, Texas, Febru- 
ary 20, and elected P. L. Downs of Temple, 
Texas, president, and J. W. Batlett of Clif- 
ton, secretary of the association. 

— R. S. Sterling & Company have taken 
over the private banking interests of George 
W. Armstrong & Company of Sour Lake, 
Texas, including the Batson, Saratoga and 
Sour Lake banks. The Sour Lake bank- 
ing interests of George W. Armstrong & 
Company remaining are: the First National 
Bank of Sour Lake, Dennis Call’s bank and 
the Sour Lake National Bank, institutions 
that were launched at Sour Lake during the 
boom days. 

— A consolidation of the Charlotte (N. 
C.) National Bank and the Charlotte Trust 
Company has taken place, and the new in- 
stitution, the Charlotte National, will have 
a capital of $250,000. The new officers are: 
B. D. Heath, president; John M. Scott, 
vice-president; W. H. Twitty, cashier. 

— One of the oldest banks in the cotton 
states, the Atlanta National of Atlanta, 
Ga., is to increase its capital to $1,000,000 
and its surplus and profits to $825,000. Its 
present capital is $500,000, with $700,000 
surplus and undivided profits. Founded in 
1865 by General Alfred Austell, the bank 
has never been surpassed by any of its com- 
petitors in the preservation of high banking 
ideals and the attainment of material suc- 
cess. 

— Arrangements have almost been com- 
pleted for converting the Maddox-Rucker 
Banking Company of Atlanta into a na- 
tional bank, to be known as the American 
National Bank. The new bank will begin 
business with a capital of $600,000 and a 
surplus of more than $400,000, and with the 
same officers as now direct the affairs of the 
Maddox-Rucker Banking Company. The 
details of the conversion are now being ar- 



ranged by the officers of the new bank with 
the Comptroller of the Currency at Wash- 
ington, and the change will be completed 
within a few weeks. 

— The Bank of Elba, Pittsylvania County, 
Virginia, has erected a modern brick build- 
ing for the accommodation of its growing 
business. Located at a junction of two lines 
of the Southern Railroad, it bids fair to be- 
come a commercial center in the near fu- 
ture. 

— Special invitations were issued by the 
Canal-Louisiana Bank and Trust Company 
of New Orleans to attend the opening of 
its new bank building, February 3. Many 
friends of the institution were shown through 
the building during the day, and all were 
pleased with the taste used in furnishing 
the different departments. 

— At a recent directors’ meeting held by 
the First National Bank of Baton Rouge, 
La., these officers were elected: President, 
D. M. Revmond; vice-president, W. P. Con- 
nell; cashier, T. B. Williams. 

— It has been decided by the People’s 
Bank of Anderson, S. C., to increase the 
capital stock from $100,000 to $250,000. 

— Plans are being discussed as to the ad- 
visability of establishing a cotton planters’ 
bank in Birmingham, Ala., for the better 
protection of cotton producers who hold 
their crops for higher prices. At present 
there are 80,000 members of the Farmers’ 
Union throughout the state, and the num- 
ber is constantly increasing. Secretary E. 
J. Cook of the union has said that the 
bank, if organized, would do an immense 
amount of good and is bound to be success- 
ful. 

— The Simmons National Bank of Pine 
Bluff, Ark., which enjoys the distinction of 
being the only national’ bank in the county, 
is rapidly advancing to the front. Its cap- 
ital was increased from $100,000 to $200,- 
000 last March and alterations are now be- 
ing made on the banking rooms, which will 
make them as convenient and handsome as 
any in the state. 

— The People’s Bank of Benton, Ark., 
which was established in 1903 with an au- 
thorized capital of $50,000, was recently re- 
organized and will erect a handsome bank 
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home this spring, adequately equipped for 
its growing business. Its new officers are: 
J. W. Walton, president; W. J. B rouse, 
vice-president, and J. F. Lee, cashier. 

— Another vacancy has occurred in the 
official board of the Capital Bank and Trust 
Company, Austin, Texas, due to the pro- 
motion of Cashier Hume to the presidency 
of that institution. No successor has yet 
been named to succeed Mr. Hume as cash- 
ier. 



WESTERN STATES. 

— All the business of the Porter Nation- 
al Bank of Porter, Okla., has been taken 
over by the First National Bank of that 
city, and affairs of the former will be 
liquidated at once. 

— The Arkansas State Bankers’ Conven- 
tion will be held at Hot Springs, May 19 
and 13. 

— M. N. Neary is cashier of the First 
National Bank of Libby, Mont., a new in- 
stitution which will open for business about 
April 1. 

— The State Savings Bank of Butte, 
Mont., resumed business last month in sub- 
stantial new quarters, with every prospect 
for future success. Several new men have 
been added to the official board, and these 
men are expected to protect the interests of 
bank’s depositors and restore confidence to 
those who have feared they would lose their 
money. 

— Two well-known banks of the South- 
west, the City National and First National 
of Muskogee, Okla., have consolidated un- 
der the name of the First National Bank 
of Muskogee. This institution is the oldest 
banking house in the state and by secur- 
ing the City National’s assets becomes the 
strongest. 

— Group one, Oklahoma Bankers’ Associ- 
ation, met at Lawton, Saturday, February 
99, and held two very interesting sessions 
that day. Many able speeches were deliv- 
ered to interested listeners, and the conven- 
tion was a success in every way. 

PACIFIC STATES. 

— After four years of success and growth, 
the Commercial Bank of Los Angeles has 
leased new quarters in the Angelus Hotel 
Building and is now occupying them. The 
rooms are finished in the finest of white 
marble, and all fixtures are of the most 
approved pattern that money can procure: 

—Contracts have been let for remodeling 
the Farmers and Merchants* Bank Build- 
ing of Hollister, Cali., and no expense is 
to be spared to make everything up to date. 
The interior will be enlarged by taking in 
part of an adjoining building, and other 
needed changes are contemplated. 



— On February 19, the Oregon Trust and 
Savings Bank of Portland reopened under 
the name of the German- American Bank, 
with which it is merged. Its capital is $400,- 
000 . 



— Stockholders of the First Bank of Ka- 
talla, Alaska, met recently in Seattle, Wash., 
and elected the following trustees, who, in 
turn elected officers as designated: John 
Schram, president; T. S. Lippy and Clark 
Davis, vice-presidents ; W. G. Smith, cash- 
ier; H. R. Harriman, secretary; other trus- 
tees, John E. Price and James Campbell. 

— At the annual meeting of the National 
Bank of the Pacific of San Francisco, held 
February 3, the following directors were 
elected for the ensuing year: Charles Webb 
Howard, William P. Plummer, Zoeth S. 
Eldredge, Charles W. Slack, M. J. Hynes. 
The new board met immediately after the 
adjournment of the stockholders’ meeting 
and elected the following officers: Zoeth S. 
Eldredge, president; M. J. Hynes, cash- 
ier; Paul E. Mertz, assistant cashier. 

— The Market Street Bank of San Fran- 
cisco, at the corner of Seventh and Market 
streets, did not open its doors on February 
31. It had deposits amounting to $1,139,- 
906, and is said to be absolutely solvent 
Officials are assuring its patrons of a speedy 
resumption of business. 

— Stockholders of the First National 
Bank of Waitsburg, Wash., have approved 
plans for the erection of a two-story bank 
building in that city, to be constructed of 
pressed brick or cement blocks. Officers of 
the First National for the ensuing year are: 
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BANK DIRECTORS 
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By John J. Crawford 

The growing disposition to hold directors of 
banks to a strict accountability makes It 
vitally important that every such officer 
should acquaint himself fully with the duties 
and responsibilities of his position. Mr. Craw- 
ford’s book gives tills information fully and 
concisely. Price, 30 cents. 

The Bankers Publishing Co., Publishers 
90 William St., New York. 



President, Lewis Neace; vice-president, J. 
W. Morgan; cashier, W. G. Shuham; di- 
rectors, Lewis Neace, Levi Ankeny, W. G. 
Preston, J. W. Morgan, T. J. Hollowed, P. 
W. Preston, G. M. Lloyd and W. B. Shaf- 
fer. 

— After exhausting its capital stock of 
$27,500 in meeting withdrawals made upon 
it since last October, the Bank of Greater 
San Francisco, Cal., has closed its doors. A 
December statement showed that its de- 
posits had shrunk from $60,000 to $38,963, 
which crippled the institution until it could 
not bear up longer. C. H. Pool was presi- 
dent. 

— Native stone has been used in the con- 
struction of the Harney County National 
Bank’s new building at Burns, Oregon. The 
interior of the banking rooms are admir- 
ably finished, with a view to comfort and 
beauty. 

— The thirteenth annual convention of the 
Washington Bankers’ Association will be 
held at North Yakima, Wash., June 18, 19 
and 20. Quite an interesting program is 
being prepared and an effort will be made 
to secure George W. Allen of New York, 
secretary of the American Institute of 
Banking Men, for an address on the work 
of the institute. 

— An eight per cent, dividend on the cap- 
ital stock has been declared by the Farm- 
ers’ State Bank of Colfax, Wash., and 
placed the sum of $5,000 in its surplus fund. 

— An elegantly furnished bank building 
has been completed for the Monterey Coun- 
ty Bank of Salinas, Cal. Brazilian mahog- 
any and marble have been used in the fur- 
niture and counters of the counting rooms, 
giving an air of richness to the interior. The 
building is steam-heated throughout, and 
lighted by electricity. 

— San Francisco banks which enjoy the 
privileges of the clearing-house will hence- 
forth be examined from time to time by an 
official examiner to be appointed by the 
San Francisco Clearing-House Association. 
The examination will apply not only to the 
eighteen banks which hold membership in 
the association, but also to other banks 



whose checks are cleared through members. 
The reports of the examiner will be filed at 
the Clearing-House, and will be accessible 
to the members of the association. 

— Two hundred thousand dollars is to be 
added to the capital stock of the Spokane 
(Wash.) & Eastern Trust Company as soon 
as the necessary formalities can be carried 
out, thus making the institution a $500,000 
bank, including the $200,000 surplus. The 
increase in capital will be from $100,000 to 
$300,000, while most of the new issue will 
be taken up by stockholders of record; new 
business interests may be admitted. 

CANADA. 

— Active work probably will begin on the 
new Dominion Bank building in Windsor, 
Ontario, within a week or two. A wall is 
to be built separating that portion of the 
building occupied by the bank from the In- 
ternational Hotel. Then the tearing down 
of the old and putting up of the new will 
begin. The new building will be a three- 
story structure with a pressed brick front. 
The basement will be fitted with safety de- 
posit vaults. 

— Canadian banks now have 1,884 branch- 
es, distributed as follows: In Canada, 1,838; 
Newfoundland, 5; elsewhere, 41. 

— Application to the present session of 
the Parliament has been made by the North- 
ern Bank for an act to change its name 
to the Northern Crown Bank, and sanc- 
tioning the seventh clause of the merger 
agreement between the Northern Bank and 
the Crown Bank of Canada. 

— A branch of the Home Bank of Can- 
ada has been opened at London, Ontario, 
under the management of Mr. F. C. Kain, 
in the premises recently occupied by the 
Sovereign Bank. A number of the staff of 
the latter institution have been engaged by 
the Home Bank. 
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NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 

The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized since 

our last report. 



Applications to Organize National Banks 
Approved. 

The following notices of intention to organize 
National banks have been approved by the Comptroller 
of the Currency since last advice. 

Barnett National Bank, Jacksonville, Fla., 
by Bion H. Barnett, et al. 

National Bank, Arendtsville, Pa., by H. P. 
Mark, et al. 

Home National Bank, Stanton, Tex., by 
Chas. Ebbersol, et al. 

First National Bank, Stephen, Minn., by 
H. I. Yetter. et al. 

First National Bank, Clinton, Ky., by C. 
V. Heaslet, et al. 

First National Bank, Factoryville, Pa., by 

A. B. Fitch, et al. 

Northwestern National Bank. Bellingham, 
Wash., by C. K. McMillan, et al. 

National Farmers Bank, Warren, 111., by R. 
C. Cullen, et al. 

First National Bank, Milton, Greg., by J. L. 
Flam, et al. 

City National Bank, Green City, Mo., by H. 

B. Hill, et al. 

First National Bank, Ambia, Ind., by Oak- 
ley Bright, et al. 

First National Bank, Union Bridge, Md., by 
Edw. F. Olmstead, et al. 

Third National Bank, Walla Walla, Wash., 
by Jno. H. Pedigo, et al. 

First National Bank, Inglewood, Cal., by C. 
H. Brown, et al. 

First National Bank, West Milton, O., by 
Robt. W. Douglas, et al. 

Citizens National Bank, Julesburg, Colo., 
by L E. Loveland, et al. 

Peoples National Bank, Beckley, W. Va., by 
B. E. Vaughan, et al. 

First National Bank, Diagonal. Ia., by E. T. 
Dufur, et al. 

First National Bank, Waterford, Pa., by M. 
A. Patten, et al. 



England National Bank, Little Rock, Ark., 
by J. E. England, et ai. 

First National Bank, Pentwater, Mich., by 

G. W. Harvey, et al. 

East Worcester National Bank, East Wor- 
cester, x. v.. by James E. Dante, et al. 
First National Bank. Etowah, Tenn., by T. 
F. Peck, et al. 

Holland National Bank, Holland, Ind., by 
Joel Bailey, et al. 

National Hank. Rrewster, Wash., by 

L. L. Work, et al. 

Fallon National Bank. Fallon, Nev., by 
Harry A. Pinger, et al. 

First National Bank. Corinth, Miss., by 
Mark T. Bynum, ct aL 
First National Bank, Ellin wood, Kans., by 
E. R. Moses, et al. 

Capital National Bank of Idaho, Boise, Ida., 
by Geo. D. Ellis, et al. 

First National Bank, Washingtonville, N. Y., 
by Thos. Fulton, et al. 

First National Bank, Bonner Springs, 
Kans., by Lewis Kreeck, et al. 

First National Bank, Fallon, Neb., by Volney 
B. Leonard, et al. 

First National Bank. Westport, Ind., by 
John S. Morris, et al. 

National City Bank, Memphis, Tenn., by 

H. H. Crosby, et al. 

Farmers National Bank. Windsor, Colo., 
(P. O. New Windsor),, by J. N. Akey, et 
al. 

Farmers National Bank, Richland, Mich., by 
W. C. Whitney, et al. 

Application for Conversion to National Banks 
Approved. 

Maddox-Rucker Banking Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 

into American National Bank. 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, Fort Branch, 
Ind.; into Farmers & Merchants National 
Bank. 

Aurora State Bank, Aurora, Neb.; into 
Aurora National Bank. 
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Bank of Kinston. Kinston, N. C.; into 
National Bank of Kinston. 

Citizens Bank of Kinston, Kinston, N. C.; 
into First National Bank. 

Commercial and Farmers Bank, Raleigh, N. 
C. ; into Commercial National Bank. 

Peoples Bank & Trust Co., Salisbury, N. C.; 
into People’s National Bank. 

Commercial Bank, Camden, S. C. ; into First 
National Bank. 

Bank of Leesville, Leesville, S. C.; into Na- 
tional Bank of Leesville. 

Washington State Bank, Ellinsburg, Wash.; 
into Washington National Bank. 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, Lind, Wash.; 
into First National Bank. 

German-American State Bank, Quincy, 
Wash.; into First National Bank. 

Bank of Washtucna, Washtucna, Wash.; into 
First National Bank. 

German-American Bank, St. Joseph, Mo.; 
into German-American National Bank. 

First State Bank, Marion, N. D.; into First 
National Bank. 

National Banks Organized. 

9005 — First National Bank, Sharon, N. D.; 
capital, $-6,000; pre3., A. Curry; Vice- 
Pres,. Iva K. Bakken; Cashier, T. S. 
Hunt; Asst. Cashier, P. H. Gilbertson. 
Conversion of Sharon State Bank. 

9006 — Harrison National Bank, Rosedale, 
Ind. ; capital. $25,000; Pres., J. H. Har- 
rison; Vice-Pres., Thos. Conley; Cashier, 
O. S. Harrison; Asst. Cashier, J. E. Harsh- 
barger. 

9007 — Peoples National Bank, Pensacola, 
Fla.; capital, $100,000; Pres., J. S. Reese; 
Vice-Pres., R. M. Cary; Cashier, J. W. 
Dorr; Asst. Cashier, Wm. R. Quina. Con- 
version of Peoples Bank. 

9008 — Alfalfa County National Bank, Cher- 
okee, Okla. ; capital, $25,000; Pres., Ira A. 
Hill; Vice-Pres., S. B. McFadden; Cash- 
ier, H. B. Kliewer; Asst. Cashier, Van 
Lee Hood. 

9009 — First National Bank. Carbondale, Colo.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., W. M. Dinkel; Vice- 
pres’s., O. Holland and James T. Dalton; 
Cashier, D. W. Shores. 

9010 — Live Stock Exchange National Bank, 
Chicago, 111.; (Succeeds National Live 
Stock Bank): capital, $1,250,000; Pres., S. 
R. Flynn; Vice-Pres., G. A. Ryther; Cash- 
ier, G. F. Emery. 

901 1 — Eastman National Bank, Newkirk, 
Okla.; capital. $50,000; Pres., E. B. East- 
man; Vice-Pres., C. A. Eastman; Cashier, 
J. S. Eastman; Asst. Cashier, F. E. East- 
man. Conversion of Bank of Santa Fe. 

9012 — First National Bank, Wytheville, Va.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., S. R. Sayers; Vice- 
Prcs., J. H. McGavock; Cashier, C. W. 
Gleaves. Conversion of Bank of Wythe- 
ville. 

9013 — First National Bank of F&gle County, 
Eagle, Colo.; capital, $25,000; Pres.. J. H. 
Fesler; Vice-Pres., Frank Doll; Cashier, 
Louis Schw'arz; Asst. Cashier, Arthur A. 
Tandy. 

9014 — First National Bank, Cambridge, la.; 
capital. $25,000; Pres., E. P. Healy; Vice- 
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Pres.. T. B. Erwin; Cashier, Robert F. 
Erwin. 

9015 — First National Bank, Northboro, la.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., H. J. Scott; Vice- 
Pres., A. Harris; Cashier, J. R. Harris; 
Asst. Cashier, H. H. Harris. 

9016 — First National Bank, Glen Ullin, N. D.; 

capital. $25,000; Pres., P. B. Wickham; 

Vice-Pres., H. H. Wickham; Cashier, Chas. 

Waechter; Asst Cashiers, A. B. Hageman 
and O. H. Kuhl. Conversion of Glen 
Ullin State Bank. 

9017 — First National Bank, Story City, la.; 

capital. $25,000; Pres., H. T. Henryson; 

Vice-Pres., A. M. Henderson; Cashier, T. 
T. Henryson. Conversion of First Savings 
Bank. 

9018 — First National Bank, Kanawha, la.; 

capital, $25,000; Pres., J. E. Wichman; 

Vice-Pres., O. T. Rikansrud; Cashier, F. 
L. Bush; Asst. Cashier, L. D. Perisho. 
Conversion of State Savings Bank. 

9019' — National Bank, FYedonia, N. Y.; cap- 
ital, $50,000; Pres., Thos. Moran; Vice- 
Pres’s., R. Butcher and F. C. F. Sievertj 
Cashier, A. P. Chessman; Asst. Cashier, 
R. R. Newton. Conversion of Bank of 
FYedonia. 

9020 — First National Bank, Boyne City, 
Mich.; capital, $50,000; Pres., W. H. White; 
Vice-Pres’s., W. S. Shaw and C. Curtis; 
Cashier, S. C. Smith; Asst. Cashier, R. W. 
Wigle. Conversion of Boyne City State 
Bank. 

9021 — United States National Bank, Salem, 
Oreg. ; capital $100,000; Pres., J. P. Rogers* 
Vice-Pres., G. W. Eyre; Cashier, B. W. 
Hazard; Asst. Cashier. D. W. IDyre. Con- 
version of Salem State Bank. 

9022 — First National Bank. Newark, Ark.; 
capital, $^o.000; Pres., C. M. FMwards; 
Vice-Pres., J. P. Magness; Cashier, E. 
B. Chesser. Conversion of Bank of New- 
ark. 

9023 — Muskogee National Bank, Muskogee, 
Okla.; capital, $100, Ow; Pres., A. W. Pat- 
terson; Vice-Pres, and Cashier, A. C. 
Trumbo; Asst. Cashiers, J. M. Stout and 
J. M. Knowlton. 

9024 — Lucas County National Bank, Chariton. 
Ia.; capital, $50,000; Pres., Samuel Mc- 
Klveen; Vlce-FYes., W. A. Eikenberry; 
Cashier, L. H. Busselle; Asst. Cashier, E. 
P. Copeland. 

9025 — Albion National iBank, Albion, 111.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., T. B. Mitchell: 
Vice-Pres., W. H. Brosman; Cashier, Sam 
A. Ziegler. 

9020 — Brownstown National Bank, Browns- 
town, Pa.; capital, $25,000; Pres., A. V. 
Walter; Vice-Pres’s., Jno, F. Girvin, E. S. 
Moore and W. W. Buch; Cashier, J. H. 
Wolf. 

9027 — First National Bank of Polk County, 
Copperhill, Tenn.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Fred’k. Lewlsohn; Vice-Pres., B. B. Gotts- 
berger; ashler, M. C. King; Asst. Cash- 
ier, Boon Crawford. 

9028 — First National Bank, Hamburg, Pa.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., J. S. Hepner; Vice- 
Pres’s., Geo. B. Miller, E. Naftslnger and 
J. L. Wagner; Cashier, H. R. Shollen- 
berger. 
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9029 — City National Bank, Green City, Mo.; 
capital, $26,000; Pres., E. S. Pfeiffer; Vice- 
Pres., R. S. Taylor; Cashier, H. B. Hill: 
Asst. Cashier, C. B. Davis. 

9030 — First National Bank. Medical Lake, 
Wash.; capital, $26,000; Pres., W. R. Cun- 
ningham, Jr.; Cashier, B. W. Hughes. 
Conversion of Medical Lake State Bank. 

9031 — First National Bank, Mabel, Minn.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., E. L. Tollefson; 
Vice-Pres., J. C. White; Cashier, A. L. 
Tollefson. 

9032— First National Bank, Mulhall, Okla.; 
capital. $26,000; Pres. G. W. Burford; 
Vice-Pres.. n. C. Burford: Cashier. G. E. 
Burford; Asst. Cashier, W. M. Champion. 

9033 — National Bank. Adrian, Minn.; capital, 
$25,000; Pres.. J. R. Jones; Vice-Pres.. J. 
C. Becker; Cashier. Jno. R. Jones. 

9034 — First National Bank, Coopersburg, Pa^ 
capital. $25,000; Pres., James T. Blank; 
Vice-Pres., Henry T. Tmmbauer; Cashier, 
R. D. Barron. 

9035 — First National Bank, Fort Myers. Fla.; 
capital. $50,000; Pres., W. G. Langford; 
Vice-Pres., W. H. Towles; Cashier, C. C. 
Pursley. Conversion of Lee County Bank. 

9036 — Lamar National Bank, Lamar, Colo.; 

capital. $50,000; Pres.. M. Strain; Vice- 
Pres., B. T. McClave: Cashier, L. F. 

Adams; Asst. Cashier, R. E. Adams. 

9037 — England National Bank, Little Rock, 
Ark.; capital; $100,000; Pres., J. E. Eng- 
land; Vice-Pres., J. Niemeyer; Cashier, J. 
E. England, Jr. Conversion of England 
Bank. 
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9038— People’s National Bank. Beckley, W. 
Va.; capital, $50,000; Pres., B. E. Vaughan; 
Vice-Pres., E. L. Ellison; Cashier, w. C. 
Firebaugh; Asst. Cashier, G. C. Hedrick. 

9039 — First National Bank, Jefferson, Ga.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., H. I. Mobley; Vice- 
Pres., W. C. Smith; Cashier, A. C. Ap- 
pleby; Asst. Cashier, Meda Appleby. Con- 
version of Merchants & Farmers’ Bank. 

9040— First National Bank, Pontotoc, Miss.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., J. H. Salmon; Vice- 
Pres., L. A. Latham; Cashier, W. A. 
Boone; Asst. Cashier, D. W. Knox. Con- 
version of Merchants & Farmers Bank, 
with branch at Ecru. 

9041 — First National Bank, Philadelphia, 
Miss.; capital. $50,000; Cashier, J. W. 
Gaulding. 



NEW STATE BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 



ARKANSAS. 

Portland — Peoples Bank; capital. $25,000; 
Pres., J. C. Bain; Vice-Pres., E. J. Comak; 
Cashier, R. E. Brow’n. 

Tinsman — Bank of Tinsman; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres.. D. W. Bass; Vice-Pres.. W. R. 
Redd in; Cashier, W. R. Watson. 

COLORADO. 

Arriba — Lincoln State Bank (succeeded Lin- 
coln Bank); capital. $5,000; Pres., Jno. 
Boyden; Vice-Pres., Geo. W. Jarvis; Cash- 
ier, S. F. Boyden. 

Denver — State Mercantile Bank (succeeded 
Elwell Bank); capital. $20,000; Pres., E. 
W. Elwell; Vice-Pres., M. J. Reed; Cash- 
ier. M. B. Wiley. 

Towner — Peoples State Bank (succeeded 
Peoples Exchange Bank); capital, $10,000; 
Pres. R. B. Christy; Vice-Pres., A. S. 
Christy; Cashier, I. S. Ritchey; Asst. Cash- 
ier, M. E. Christy. 

FLORIDA. 

Panama City — Bank of Panama City; capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres., G. M. West; Vice-Pres.. 
W. H. Milton; Cashier, R. L. McKenzie. 

GEORGIA. 

Mitchell— Bank of Mitchell; capital, $26,000; 
Pres., O. L. Kelly; Cashier, T. L. Kitchens. 

IDAHO. 

Filer— Filer State Bank; capital. $10,000; 
Pres., Geo. L. Crocker; Vice-Pres., F. S. 
Hayward; Cashier. F. E. Allen. 

IOWA. 

Atlantic — Whitney Bank; Pres., J. G. Whit- 
ney; Vice-Pres., T. H. Whitney; Cashier, 
H. B. Cavenaugh. 

Cedar Falls — Security Savings Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., Geo. S. Mom in; Vice-Pres., 



D. Bennison; Cashier F. W. Paulger; 
Asst. Cashier. Leo H. Paulger. 

Palmyra— Bank of Palmyra; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., Wm. Buxton, Jr.; Vice-Pres., 
Wm. Buxton. Sr.; Cashier, W. W. Grant. 
Voorhies — Farmers Bank (branch of Traer 
State Bank); Vice-Pres., W. G. McCor- 
mack; Cashier, F. H. Hoeppner. 

KANSAS. 

Elllnwood — Peoples State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., J. H. S. Bosse; Vice-Pres., 
N. W. Klepper; Cashier, D. C. Johnson; 
Asst. Cashier, Chas. Mellies. 

MAINE. 

Wilton — Wilton Branch of Livermore Falls 
Trust & Banking Co.; Mgr., E. H. Mori- 
son. 

MICHIGAN. 

Crump — Crump Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., 
W. S. Fotheringham; Cashier, J. Anderson. 

MINNESOTA. 

Caledonia — Sprague State Bank (succeeded 
Bank of Caledonia); capital. $25,000| 
Cashier, R. D. Sprague; Asst. Cashier, D. 
C. Merlo. 

Clitherall — First State Bank (Succeeded 
Bank of Clitherall); capital. $10,000; Pres., 
Isaac Hazlett; Vice-Pres., J. J. Meyer; 
Cashier. L. M. Clark; Asst. Cashier, H. E. 
Robbin. 

Fountain — First State Bank (Succeeded Bank 
of Fountain); capital, $15,000; Pres., C. A. 
Moody; Vice-Pres., W. H. Stone; Cashier, 
F. E. Finch. 

Lucan — Lucan State Bank (Succeeded Red- 
wood Co. Bank); capital, $10,000; Pres., F. 
W. Stevens; Vice-Pres., A. Schmid; Cash- 
ier, P. M. Dickerson. 

Royalton — State Bank (Succeeded Bank of 
Royalton); capital, $10,000; Pres., A. H. 
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Havill; Vice -Pres., Stephen Schwartz; 
Cashier, H. J. Schwartz; Asst. Cashier. 
J. D. McDougall. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Cleveland— Cleveland State Bank; capital, 
$20,000: Pres.. E. H. Moore; Vice-Pres., T. 
I. Sanders; Cashier, Edgar Brown. 

MISSOURI. 

Bloodland— Bank of Bloodland; capital, $6,- 
000; Pres., Geo. H. Jasper; Vice-Pres., 
Bird Kinnaird: Cashier, W. R. Wlngo; 

Asst. Cashier. S. E. Jasper. 

Milo— Bank of Milo; capital, $5,000; Pres., 
H. H. Briggs; Vice-Pres., A. J. Earl; 
Cashier, J. H. Harrington. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

La Moure— La Moure State Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., C. H. Porter; Vice-Pres., 
H. G. Robertson; Cashier. F. P. Bennett. 

OHIO. 

Bridgeport — Bridgeport Bank & Trust Co.; 
capital. $50,000; Pres., C. A. Robinson; 
Vice-Pres., J. C. Heinlein. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Blue Jacket — Blue Jacket State Bank (Suc- 
ceeded Bank of Blue Jacket); capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., W. H. Condon; Vice-Pres.. D. 
A. Wilson; Cashier. G. J. Hopson; Asst. 
Cashier. Flora A. Shoe. 

Council Hill— Citizens State Bank (Succeeded 
First International Bank & Trust Co.); 
capital, $10,000; Pres., Henry Sump, Sr.; 
Vice-Pres., N. A. Gibson; Cashier, Otto E. 
Sump. 

Hartshorn— First State Bank (Succeeded 
Bank of Hartshorn) ; capital, $20,000; Pres., 
C. S. Wingat: Vice-Pres., J. H. Baker; 
Cashier, B. C. Sims. 



SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Union— Citizens Savings Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., J. T. Douglas; Vice-Pres., R. P. 
Morgan; Cashier. H. B. O’ Shields. 
TENNESSEE. 

Mount Pelia — Mount Pelia Bank; capital $1,- 
500; Pres., E. C. Jackson; Vice-Pres., 
James Avery; Cashier. C. C. Cooper. 
TEXAS. 

Port Lavaca — Port Lavaca State Bank; capi- 
tal $15,000; Pres., W. A. Shofner; Vice- 
Pres., W. C. Best; Casnier, W. F. Holla- 
mon. 

WASHINGTON. 

Touchet— Parker & Rcnn; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., F. W. Parker; Cashier, O. L. Renn; 
Asst. Cashier, R. C. Parker. 

WISCONSIN. 

North Prairie— State Bank; capital. $10,000; 
Pres., M. H. Williams; Vice-Pres., H. 
Hurst; Cashier, G. J. Evarts. 

Ridgeway — Ridgeway State Bank: capital, 

$10,000; Pres., James Laughlin; Vice- 
President, Thos. Pauil; Cashier, J. T. 
Pauli. 

WYOMING. 

Thermopolis — Thermopolis State Bank; capi- 
tal. $25,000; Pres., C. W. Ford; Vice- 
Pres., Jno. A. Thompson; Cashier, W. C. 
Ford.’ 

CANADA. 

ONTARIO. 

Exeter— Canadian Bank of Commerce; Mgr., 
Joseph Snell. 

Tnedford— Canadian Bank of Commerce; 
Mgr., J. Fuller. 

SASKATCHEWAN. 

Klnistino— Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
closed. 



CHANGES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 



ALABAMA. 

Birmingham — First National Bank: Thos. 

Hopkins, Cashier, in place of J. H. Barr. 

Camden — Camden National Bank; R. D. Lid- 
dell, Cashier, in place of Jno. Miller. 

Decatur — First National Bank; Wm. A. 
Frost, Jr. Asst. Cashier, in place of E. I. 
Hitt. 

Dothan— Third National Bank; W. F. New- 
ton, Vice-Pres, 

Eutaw — First National Bank; R. W. Barnes, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Gadsden— First National Bank; S. Mc- 
Gaughy, Vice-Pres., in place of J. R. 
Palmer; N. L. Green, Asst. Cashier. 

Hartford — t irst National Bank; Fox Light- 
foot, Asst. Cashier. 

Hartselle — First National Bank: S. E. Stew- 
art, Pres., in place of J. S. Mitchell. 

Linden — First National Bank; R. G. Rhodes, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Lineville — LInevilJe National Bank; Wyatt 
J. Green, Second Vice-Pres. 

Montgomery — First National Bank; Chas. E. 
Norton. Asst. Cashier. — New Farley Na- 
tional Bank; Sylvani Baum, Vice-Pres. 

Opp — First National Bank: L. A. Boyd, 

Vice-Pres., in place of J. Benton. 

Sloeomb — First National Bank; B. H. Mead- 
ows, Asst. Cashier. — Sloeomb National 
Bank; C. E. Segrest, Pres., in place of J. 
R. Faircloth; B. F. Smith, Vice-Pres., in 
place of C. E. Segrest. 

Tuscaloosa — First National Bank; Jno. Little, 
Jr., Vice-Pres.; Flank M. Moody, Cashier, 
In place of Jno. Little, Jr. 

Union Springs — First National Bank; E. H. 



Cope, Vice-Pres., in place of J. G. Mc- 
Andrew. _ , _ _ _ . 

Wetumpka— First National Bank; E. J. Cain, 
Asst. Casnier. 

A T .A (SIf A 



Fairbanks — First National Bank; C. J. Hur- 
ley, Cashier, In place of D. N. Freeman. 



ARIZONA. 



Benton— Peoples Bank; reorganized; capital, 
$25,000; J. W. Walton, Pres.; W. J. Brouse, 
Vice-Pres. „ 

Clifton — First National Bank; J. J. Kelly, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of W. J. Riley. 
Corning — First National Bank; Abe Brown, 
Pres., in place of J. M. Hawks; no Asst. 
Cashier in place of Perry Simpson. 

FXireka Springs— First National Bank; R. S. 
Granger, Vice-F > res., in place of Louis 
Haucke; C. L. Gregg. Asst. Cashier. 
Favetteville— First National Bank; Art. T. 
Lewis. Vice-Pres.— National Bank of Fay- 
etteville; T. J. Conner, Asst. Cashier. 

Fort Smith— Merchants’ National Bank; R. 

F. Dickens, Asst. Cashier. 

Hot Springs — Arkansas National Bank: no 
Asst. Cashier In place of F. B Rix. 
Jonesboro — First National Bank; W. E. Tal- 
lev Vice-Pres.; Jas. E. Parr. Cashier, in 
place of W. E. Talley ; J. E. McKee, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of Jas. E. Parr. 

Little Rock— State National Bank; no Vice- 
President. in place of R. D. Duncan. 
Malvern— First National Bank; E. H. Vance, 
Jr., Pres., in place of H. A. Butler; E. H. 
Frisby, Vice-Pres., In place of E. H. Vance, 



Prescott — Prescott National 
Meany, Asst. Cashier. 
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Springdale — First National Bank; W. A. 
Graves, Asst. Cashier. 

Tucson — Consolidated National Bank; Leo 
Goldschmidt, Vice-Pres., in place of Sam’l 
Hughes. 

Yuma— First National Bank; Jennie Polhan- 
ness. Asst. Cashier. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Alhambra — First National Bank; N. W. 
Thompson, Second Vice-Pres., in place of 
Gail Borden. 

Anaheim — First National Bank; Otto Storm, 
Asst Cashier 

Bakersfield — First National Bank; J. R. 
Withrow. Asst. Cashier, in place of L. 
Schonenbach. 

Berkeley — hirst National Bank; F. C. Morti- 
mer. Asst. Cashier. 

Corona — Corona National Bank; Julian 
Keeler, Asst. Cashier. — First National 

Bank: A. C. Wood, Vice-Pres., in place of 
W. H. Jameson. 

Cucamonga — First National Bank; E. W. 

Reid, Vice-Pres., in place of C. F. Thorpe. 
Fowler — First National Bank; D. S. Snod- 
grass, Pres., in place of O. J. Woodward. 
Fresno — Fresno National Bank; M. F. Tar- 
key. Vice-Pres. 

Huntington Beach — First National Bank: f\ 
W. Sawyer. Vice-Pres., in place of H. S. 
Hazeltine; R. E. Graves. Asst. Cashier. 
Kingsbury— First National Bank; C. F. Dra- 
per, Asst. Cashier. 

Long Beach — Exchange National Bank; T. 
R. McQuigg, Asst. Cashier, in place of 
Chas. Malcom. — First National Bank; no 
Vice-Pres’s., in place of Jno. Carroll, S. 
Townsend. C. J. Walker and F. A. Howe; 
A. R. Collins, Cashier, in place of W. A. 
Kennedy; no Asst. Cashier in place of A. 
R. Collins. — National Bank of Long Beach: 
P. E. Hatch. Pres., in place of J. Bixby; 
J. Bixby. Vice-Pres., in place of P. E. 
Hatch. 

Los Angeles— American National Bank; W. 
R. Hervey and J. C. F. Hull, Vice-Pres’s.; 
A. M. Brown and Geo. Bugbee. Asst. 
Cashiers.— National Bank of California; R. 

I. Rogers, Vice-Pres.; G. W. Flshburn 
Cashier, in place of R. I. Rogers; C. W 
Prollins, Asst. Cashier in place of F. J 
Belcher, Jr. 

Madera— First National Bank; H. G. John- 
son, Asst. Cashier. 

Martinez — First National Bank of Contra 
Costa County; A. Favolini, Asst. Cashier. 
Monrovia— First .National Bank; J. F. Sar- 
tori. Vice-Pres.; A. W. Hazen, Asst 
Cashier. 

Oakland — Union National Bank; James I. de 
Fremery. Bres., in place of C. E. Palmer; 
Geo. Roeth, Vice-Pres. 

Ontario— First National Bank; J. F. Freden- 
dall, Asst. Cashier. 

Redlands— x irst National Bank; H. R. Scott, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Riverside— First National Bank; C. E. New- 
comer, Asst. Cashier. 



Sacramento — Fort Sutter National Bank; G. 
J. Bryte, Pres., in place of F. Ruhstaller: 
E. L. Southworth, Vice-Pres., in place of 

G. J. Bryte. — National Bank of D. O. Mills 
& Co.; T. D. Dittlefield, Asst. Cashier. 

San Bernardino — San Bernardino National 
Bank; J. S. Wood, Asst. Cashier. 

San Francisco — American National Bank; 
Jno. W. Wilson, Vice-Pres.— First Na- 
tional Bank; C. H. McCormick, Asst. 
Cashier. 

San Jacinto — First National Bank; T. H. 
Fowler, Asst. Cashier. 

Santa Ana — First National Bank; A. J. 

Crookshank and A. Getty, Vice-Pres’s. 
Santa Monica — Merchants National Bank; 
James H. Grigsby, Pres., in place of T. 

H. Dudley; E. Grigsby, Cashier, in place of 
G. F. Doty. 

Selma — First National Bank; D. S. Snod- 
grass, Vice-Pres., in place of C. Bachtold: 
W. C. Freeland. Cashier, in place of D. S. 
Snodgrass; G. W. Glines, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of W. C. Freeland. 

Sierra Madre — First National Bank; L. C. 

Torrance, First Vice-Pres. 

South Pasadena — First National Bank; A. A. 

Lawyer. Asst. Cashier. 

Upland — First National Bank; H. E. Bart- 
lett, Pres. 

COLORADO. 

Akron — First National Bank; Newton Koser, 
Vice-Pres., in place of H. A. Gibson. 
Alamosa — Alamosa National Bank; W. W. 
Ickes, Asst. Cashier. — American National 
Bank; E. H. Kilpatrick, Asst. Cashier. 
Ault — First National Bank; A. S. W T ilson, 
Cashier, in place of D. o. Moberly. 
Berthoud— First National Bank; F. A. Bein, 
Pres., in place of D. %.. McCarty; J. “B. 
Everhard, Vice-Pres., in place of F. A. 
Bein. 

Brighton — First National Bank; S. F. Eaton, 
Vice-Pres., in place of H. A. Smith. 

Brush — Stockmens National Bank; Ole Nel- 
son, Vice-Pres. 

Canon City — Fremont County National Bank; 
Geo. A. Baker, Vice-Pres., in place of J. 
S. Raynolds; G. F. Rockafellow, Vice- 
Pres.. and Cashier; D. N. Cooper, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Central City — Rocky Mountain National 
Bank; Hal Sayre, Pres., in place of T. H. 
Potter. 

Colorado City — First National Bank; Jno. B. 
Stephen, Vice-Pres.. in place of H. M. Ogil- 
bee. 

Denver — Colorado National Bank; H. 

Kountze. Asst. Cashier. — First National 
Bank; no Vice-Pres. in place of W. S. 
Cheesman, deceased. 

Florence — First National Bank; M. B. Loy, 
Vice-Pres.; W. E. Mitchell, Cashier, in 
place of M. B. Loy; W. M. Loy, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of W. EL Mitchell. 

Fort Collins— First National Bank; G. A. Hil- 
ler, Asst. Cashier, in place of M. G. Nel- 
son. 

Fort Morgan— First National Bank; Ben. H. 
Pelton, Jr. t Asst. Cashier. 
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Fountain — First National Bank; Hugh Co- 
logne, Vice-Pres., in place of D. W. Cell, 
deceased. 

Greenwood Springs — First National Bank; 
C. R. McCarthy. Asst. Cashier, in place of 
S. Crocker. 

Holly — First National Bank; J. S. McMurtry, 
Vice-Pres.. in place of B. B Brown; J. B. 
Harden. Cashier, in place of J. S. Mc- 
Murtry; F. H. Puntenney, Asst. Cashier, 
in place of J. B. Harden. 

Hotchkiss — First National Bank; S. P. Smith, 
Vice-Pres., in place of W. B. Stockham. 
Julesburg — i .rst National Bank; Lewis 

Linebarger, Pres., in place of W. E. 
Coumbe; T. B. Grantham. Asst. Cashier. 
Lafayette — First National Bank; R. L. Mc- 
Millin, Asst. Cashier. 

Longmont — Longmont National Bank; E. L. 

Montgomery. Vice-Pres. 

Loveland — First National Bank; E. J. Ben- 
der, Cashier in place of F. M. Kern; Alice 
Bender, ^sst. Cashier. 

Meeker — First National Bank; L. B. Wal- 
bridge, Cashier, in place of E. E. Ford- 
ham. 

Montrose — Montrose National Bank; W. G. 
Robbins, Asst. Cashier, in place of C. J. 
Getz. 

Ordway— First National Bank; A. F. Enyart, 
Pres., in place of A. T. Collison; J. N. 
Beaty, Vice-Pres., in place of T. E 
Downey; T. E. Downey, Cashier, in place 
of E. C. Firebaugh. 

Paonia — First National Bank; W. R. Crook, 
Vice-Pres.. in place of L. W. Heston. 
Pueblo — G. F. Trotter. Asst. Cn shier. 
Salida— Commercial National Bank; D. P. 
Cook. . ice- Pres., in place of S. W. San- 
dusky.— t irst National Bank; V. C. Da- 
venport, Vice-Pres. 

Silverton— Silverton National Bank; O. W. 
Nyberg, Asst. Cashier, m place of H. G. 
Heath. 

Steamboat Springs — First National Bank; E. 

A. Manker, Asst. Cashier. 

Trinidad — irinidad National Bank; no Vice- 
Pres., in place of Hy. Schneider, deceased; 
C. R. Rapp. Second Asst. Cashier. 
Windsor — First National Bank; Harrison 
Teller. Vice-Pres., in place of J. A. Johns- 
ton; no Asst. Cashier in place of J. N. 
Akey. 

Wray— First National Bank; Thos. Ashton. 
Vice-Pres., in place of W. T. Auld. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Bridgeport — Pequonnock National Bank; F. 

W. Hall, Cashier, in place of I. B. Prindle. 
Greenwich — Greenwich National Bank; O. D. 
Mead. Pres., in place of C. E. Finlay; R. 
M. Wilcox. Asst. Cashier. 

Guilford — Guilford National Bank; Geo. B. 
Munger, Vice-Pres. 

Meriden — Home National Bank; no Pres, in 
place of A. Chamberlain; C. H. Wood, 
Asst. Cashier. 

New Milford— First National Bank; S. S. 
Green, Pres., in place of H. S. Mygatt; 
no Vice-Pres. in place of S. S. Grpen. 
Rockville — Peoples Savings Bank; William H. 
Prescott, Pres, deceased. — Rockville Na- 
tional Bank; Fred'k. H. Holt, Asst. Cash- 
ier. 

Westport — First National Bank; W. H. Sax- 
ton. Vice-Pres., and Acting Pres. 

Winsted — Hurlburt National Bank; G. L. 
Smith, Asst. Cashier. 

DELAWARE. 

Frankford — First National Bank; Jno. H. 

Long. Second Vice-Pres. 

Frederica — First National Bank; R. J. 
Blocksom. Vice-Pres., in place of J. W. 
Hall. 



Seaford— First National Bank; H. W. Baker, 
Vice-Pres.; M. WRlin, Cashier, in place 
of H. W. Baker; Geo. H. Shipley, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of M. Willin. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington — American National Bank; Wm 
T. Galliher, First Vice-Pres., in place of 
W. H. Saunders. — National Bank of Wash- 
ington; Chas. E. White, Vice-Pres., in 
place of C. W. Howard. — National Capital 
Bank; Alberty Carry, Vice-Pres., in place 
of H. C. McCauley. — Traders National 
Bank; E. E. Jordan, Pres., in place of 

J. Rixey; Julius L Peyser, Second Vice- 
Pres. 

FLORIDA. 

Arcadia — First National! Bank; W. M. Platt, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of E. A. Houstoun. 
Bartow' — Polk County National Bank; J. M. 
Oglesby, Vice-Pres., in place of J. N. 
Hooker. 

Gainesville — First National Bank; E. Baird, 
Vice-Pres. 

Key West — Island City National Bank; 

James L. Johnson, Asst. Cashier. 

Milton — First National Bank; A. E. Mann, 
Cashier, in place of C. H. Jernagan. 
Palatka — Putnam National Bank; Geo. E. 
Welch, Pres., in place of A. E. Wilson; 
F. H. W’ilson, Vice-Pres., in place of Geo. 
E. Welch. 

Perry — First National Bank; D. F. Blanton, 

Asst, cashier. 

St. Petersburg— National Bank or St. Peters- 
burg; C. M. Gray, Jr., Asst. Cashier, in 
place of A. G. Marchant. 

Tampa — First Natioanl Bank; D. F. Conoley, 
Vice-Pres.; R. J. Binnicker, Cashier, in 
place of D. F. Conoley; no A*st. Cashiers 
in place of W. R. Beckwith and R. J. Bin- 
nicker. 

GEORGIA. 

Albany — Citizens National Bank; Joseph A. 
Davis. Vice-Pres.; W. H. Hester, Asst. 
Cashier. — First National Bank; Jno. K. 
Pray, Pres., in place of M. Weslosky; J. S. 
Davis and A. P. Vason. Vice-Pres’s.. in 
place of u. W. James and W. S. Bell; Ed- 
win Sterne. Cashier, in place of J. S. Da- 
vis. 

Atlanta — Lowry National Bank; Jos. T. 
Orme, Vice-Pres.; Hy. W. Davis, Cashier, 
in place of J. T. Orme; E. A. Bancker, Jr., 
Asst. Cashier, in place of Hy. W. Davis. 
Augusta — National Exchange Bank; P. E. 
May, Vice- Pres.; E. A. Pendleton, Cash- 
ier. in place oi P. E. May. 

Calhoun — Calhoun National Bank; T. W. 
Harbin, First Vice-Pres., in place of P. B. 
Trammell. 

Cochran — First National Bank: J. P. Pea- 
cock. Cashier, in place of Z. V. Peacock. 
Colquitt — First National Bank; J. S. Bush, 
Pres., in place of C. C. Bush; N. L. 
Stapleton, Vice-Pres., in place of J. S. 
Bush. 

Covington — First National Bank; J. B. Da- 
vis, Jr., VicePres. ; J. B. Terrell, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Dawson — city National Bank: W. A. Mc- 
Lain, Pres., in place of J. M. Bell; A. M. 
Raines. Vice-Pres., in place of W. A. Mc- 
Lain. — Daw’son National Bank; no Asst. 
Cashier, in place of F. E. Clark. 

Fitzgerald — Exchange National Bank; E. F. 
Chambless, Vice-Pres.; L. J. Smith. Asst. 
Cashier. — First National Bank and Home 
Savings Bank; consolidated, under former 
title: E. K. Farmer, Pres., in place of 

T. W. Garbutt; W. O. Donovan, Vice- 
Pres.; J. E. Turner, Cashier in place of E. 

K. Farmer. 
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Gainesville — First National Bank; W. E. Mc- 
Kinney, Asst. Cashier. 

Jackson — First National Bank; A. H. Car- 
michael, Cashier, in place of E. C. Paine. 
Lavonia — Vickery National Bank; G. S. Wel- 
don. Asst. Cashier. 

Louisville — First National Bank; Thos. 
Hardman, VicePres., in place of J. B. Pol- 
hill; W. R. Singuefleld, Asst. Cashier. 
Macon — American National Bank; O. E. 
Dooly, Cashier, in place of L. P. Hillyer; 
Mr. Hillyer continues as Vice-Pres. — Fourth 
National Bank; B. E. Willingham, Vice- 
Pres., in place of S. R. Jacques. 

Newnan— Coweta Natioanl Bank; N. L. 
North, Vice-Pres.; R. E. Platt, Asst. 
Cashier. — Manufacturers? National Bank; 
T. G. Farmer, Cashier, in place of N. D. 
North; W. B. Parker, A^st. Cashier. 
Tallapoosa— First National Bank; J. C. Tum- 
lin. Pres.; Goode Price, Cashier, in place 
of Rowe Price. 

Tifton — First National Bank; Frank Scar- 
boro, Cashier, in place of J. H. Scales. — 
National Bank of Tifton; K. P. Baker, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of J. T. Larkin. 
Waycross — First National Bank* A. M. 
Knight, Pres., in place of J. S. Bailey; J. 
W. Bellinger, Cashier, in place of A. M. 
Knight; no Asst. Cashier in place of J. W. 
Bellinger. 

West Point — First National Bank; W. C. 
Lanier, Pres., in place of W. E. Holloway; 
Amos Huguley. Vice-Pres., in place of W. 
C. Lanier; no Asst. Cashier in place of J. 
S. Lanier. 

IDAHO. 

Boise — Boise City National Bank; Fred. 
Broen and B. W. Walker, Asst. Cashiers. — 
First National Bank; Crawford Moore, 
Vice-Pres., in place of Peter Sonna. 

Coeur d’Alene— Exchange National Bank; 
Jno. B. Taylor, Vice-Pfes., in place of J. 
H. Harte; no Asst. Cashier, in place of G. 
H. Freelander. 

Emmett — First National Bank; R. B. Shaw, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of Fay Bilder- 
back. 

Hailey — First National Bank; H. D. Curtis, 
Asst, cashier. 

Idaho Falls — American National Bank; no 
cashier, in place of J. R. Mason. 

Lewiston — Lewiston National Bank; J. E. 

Chapman, Asst. Cashier. 

Mountainhome — First National Bank; R. P. 
Chattin, Vice-Pres.. in place of Thos. Mel- 
len. 

Nampa— First National Bank; G. M. Miller, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Pocatello — Bannock National Bank; F. D. 
Clements, Asst. Cashier, in place of F. A. 
Ball. 

Salmon— First National Bank; H. G. King, 
Pres., in place of H. M. McPherson; Ray 
Edwards Cashier, in place of H. G. King. 
8t. Anthony — Commercial national Bank; no 
Asst. Cashier, in place of R. W. Thomp- 
son. 

ILLINOIS. 

Anna — Anna ixational Bank; E. A. McCall, 
Asst. Cashier in place of A. A. Lowry. 
Areola— First National Bank; H. O. Snyder, 
Vice-Pres.; J. E. Allison, Cashier, in place 
of H. O. Snyder. 

Augusta — First National Bank; J. G. Stuart, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Aurora — Merchants National Bank; W. W. 
Armstrong, Asst. Cashier. — Old Second 
National Bank; H. J. Cooper, Cashier, in 
place of L. N. Goodwin. 

Benton— Coal Belt National Bank; C. A. 
Aiken, Jr., Cashier, in place of W. F. 
Splller.— First National Bank; W. R. 
Browning, Vice-Pres. 



Cambridge — First National Bank; Hy. White, 
Pres.; Wm. Ringle, Vice-Pres., in place 
of Hy. White. 

Canton — First National Bank; L. B. Farns- 
worth, Vice-President. 

Carmi — First National Bank: S. R. Stokes, 
Asst. Cashier. — National Bank of Carmi; 
H. A. Offlll, Asst. Cashier, 
carrier Mills — First National Bank; H. 
Thompson, Pres., in place of Geo. B. 
Dodds; Geo. B. jjodds, in place of A. V. 
Tullar. 

Carterville — First Nat.onal Bank; W. H. 

Zimmerman, Asst. Cashier. 

Catlln— First National Bank; G. W. Tilton, 
Pres., in place of C. V. McClenathan; W. 

F. Keeney, Vice-Pres.; J. R. Colyer, Cash- 
ier, in place of W. S. Douglas. 

Champaign — Champaign National Bank; W. 
R. Hidy, Asst. Cashier, in place of H. E. 
Mc^evin. 

Chicago — Corn Exchange National Bank; J. 

G. Wakefield, Asst. Cashier. — National 
Bank of the Republic; J. M. Hurst and 
Wm. B. Lavinia, Asst. Cashiers. — Prairie 
National rsank; LeRoy Woodland, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Christopher— First National Bank; Olen 
Shephard, Cashier, in place of J. W. Dye. 
Coffeen — Coffeen National Bank; C. A. Tay- 
lor. Vice-Pres., in place of Emery Wright; 
Emery Wright, Cashier, in place of C. F. 
Edwards. 

Dahlgren — First National Bank; Albert Stur- 
man. Pres., in place of J. H. Miller; C. M. 
Hall, Vice-Pres., in place of Wm. Garrison; 

H. E. Bartlett, Asst. Cashier. 
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Danville— First National Bank; J. L. 

Trucher, Asst. Cashier. 

Decatur — Citizens National Bank; Milton 
Johnson. Jr., Asst. Cashier. 

Delavan — Tazewell County National Bank ; R. 
G. Sunderland, Asst. Cashier, in place. of 
B. S. Pawson. 

Earlville— First National Bank; Roscoe Lynn, 
Asst. Cashier. 

East St. Louis — City National Bank; L. O. 
Whitnel. Pres., in place of M. M. Steph- 
ens; D. W. Chapman, Asst. Cashier. 

Elgin — First National Bank; no Asst. Cash- 
ier, in place of E. S. Hubbell. 

Elgin — Union National Bank; A. L. Metzel, 
Vice-Pres.; Mr. Metzell continues as cash- 
ier. 

Fairburv — First National Bank; J. V. Mc- 
Dowell, Vice-Pres.; no Cashier, in place 
of E. E. McDowell. 

Fairfield — First National Bank; Walter 
Sons, Asst. Cashier. 

Findlay — First National Bank; Wm. M. 
Pogue. Vice-Pres., in place of A. W. As- 
king. 

Freeburg — First National Bank; Susie M. 
Wolf, Asst. Cashier. 

Galena. — Merchants National Bank; no Asst. 

Cashier in place of F. P. Stillman. 

Geneva — First National Bank: O. O. Agler, 
First Vice-Pres., in place of E. F. Gorton. 
Golconda — First National Rank; O. Bauer, in 
place of S. V. Clanathan. 

Granite — First National Bank; M. Henson, 
Vice-Pres., in place of H. Barca. 
Griggsville— Griggsville National Bank; J. F. % 
Hatch. Vice-Pres., in place of G. E. Pratt.* 
Henry — First National Bank; O. P. Carroll, 
Vice-Pres., in place of J. O. Hill. 

Hoopeston — First National Bank; Wm. Mc- 
Ferren, Vice-Pres., in place of P. Mc- 
Ferren. 

Joliet— Citizens National Bank; Robt. Pil- 
cher. Pres., in place of C. W. Brown; 
Fred Bennitt. Vice-Pres., in place of Robt. 
Pilcher. — Will County National Bank; C. 
H. Talcott. Vice-Pres. 

Kewanee — First National Rank; Elwood Tay- 
lor, Asst. Cashier. — Union National Bank; 
L. S. Priestman, Asst. Cashier. 

Kirkland— First National Bank; A. R. Tubbs, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Lawrenceville— First National Bank; P. W. 

Bayard, Cashier, In place of W. S. Titus. 
Lincoln— German- American National Bank; 

L. C. Schwerdtfeger. Pres., in place of M. 
Reinhardt. Sr., deceased. 

Marion— First National Bank; Joab Goodall, 
Second Vice-President; W. L. Burkhardt, 
Second Asst. Cashier. 

Martinsville — First National Bank; H. Ish- 
ler, Pres., in place of Lewis Logue; Lewis 
Logue, Vice-Pres.. in place of H. Ishler. 
Metcalf — First National Bank; Wm. Jones, 
Vice-Pres. 

Milford — £ irst National Bank; Irving T. Ven- 
num, Second Vice-Pres. 



Mount Olive— First National Bank; Wm. E. 
Kruse, Asst. Cashier, in place of L J 
Hartke. 



Mount Sterling— First National Bank; H. G. 
Vandeveater, ^sst. Cashier, in place of J 
W. Fry. 

Naperv file— First National Bank; Earl E 
Leffler, Asst. Cashier. 

Nashville — tirst National Bank; A. G. Hart- 
nagel. Cashier, in place of L. Krughoff; 
P. Krughoff. Asst. Cashier, in place of A. 
G. Hartnagel. 

Nauvoo — First National Bank; J. H. Farren 
Vice-Pres. 

New Haven— First National Bank; Jno. J. 
Trafford, Pres., in place of W. P. Tuley* 
Jno. Barnett, Vice-Pres., in place of Jno! 



J. Traffora; Wm. P. x'uley, Cashier in 
place of jno. Barnett. 

Newton — First National Bank: A. F. Calvin. 

Vice-Pres., in place of C. D. Kendall. 
Nokomis — Nokomis National Bank; Jno. 
Woltmann, Vice-Pres., in place of Geo. 
Taylor. 

Oblong — First National Bank; C. W. Mark- 
man, Asst. Cashier. 

Oquawka — First National Bank; James Mc- 
Kinney, Second Vice-Pres. 

Oregon— First National Bank; W. H. Guil- 
ford, Vice-Pres.. in placi of G. A. Mix. 
Palestine — First National Bank; E. E. Mat- 
tox, Pres., in place of E. H. Burridge; 
David Goodwin, Vice-Pres.. in place of E. 
E. Mattox; Geo. J. Dickinson, Asst. Cash- 
ier. in place of C. F. Burridge. 

Pawnee — National Bank of Paw’nee; L. M. 
Sprague, Asst. Cashier, in place of S. R. 
Lemmon, deceased. 

Peoria — Illinois National Bank; Frank Trefz- 
ger, Pres., in place of W. B. Kingman; 
Wm. C. White, Cashier, in place of Frank 
Trefzgar; no Asst. Cashier, in place of 
Wm. C. White. 

Petersburg— First National Bank; Anson 
Thompson, Vice-Pres., in place of Chas. 
Nusbaumn; tYank E. Blaine, Vice-Pres. 
Philo — First National Bank; J. A. Corbett, 
Vice-Pres.; D. E. Godfrey, Cashier, in 
place of J. A. Corbett. 

Pontiac— Livingston County National Bank; 
Curtis J. Judd. Pres., In place of D. C 
Eylar; E. Hoobler, Vice-Pres., in place 
of Curtis J. Judd. 



INDIANA. 

Auburn— City National Bank; Chas. M 
Brown, Vice-Pres., in place of T. E Dav- 
enport. 

Aurora— First National Bank; H T. Howe, 
Vice-Pres.. in place of Seth Stedman, de- 
ceased: Harry Schmulte. Asst. Cashier. 

Bloomington— First National Rank; Nat. TJ. 
Hill, Vice-Pres., in place of P. K. Euskirk; 
deceased. 

Brazil— Riddell National Bank; Geo. W. Rid- 
dell. Jr., Asst. Cashier, in place of A. O 
Scharff. 

Cambridge City — First National Bank; 
Claude S. Kitterman, Pres., in place of 
J. K. Jones; C. W. Wagner, Cashier in 
place of C. W. D. Jones.— Wavne National 
-Rank; no Vice-Pres. in place of W. B 
Wilson; T. R. Huddleston; Asst. Cashier 

Clinton— First National Bank; O. F. Hous- 
ton, Asst. Cashier. 

Columbia City— C. I. Jones. Vice-Pres. 

Corydon — Corydon National Bank; G. W 
Applegate, Jr., Cashier, in place of W. B 
Siemens ; B. S. Applegate, Asst. Cashier, 
in place of G. W. Applegate, Jr.— First 
National Bank; Wm. H. P. Wiseman, 
Vice-Pres., in place of Z. C. Wolfe. 

Delphi — Citizens’ National Bank* G A 
Shaffer, Asst. Cashier. 

Dillsboro— First National Bank; J. R. Woods 
Cashier, in place of Fred Lubbe: Margaret 
Hess, Asst. Cashier. 

Evansville— City National Bank; F. A. Fos- 
ter, Vice-Pres.; Mr. Foster continues as 
Cashier. 

Fairland — Fairland National Bank* J C 
Voris, Pres., In place of A. L. Pond. 

Flora-Bright National Bank; Bertha Hend- 
riz. Asst. Cashier, in place of Myrtle M. 
Arnott. 

F( £ t Hamilton National Bank; J. 

R. McCulloch, Vice-Pres.; F. H. Poole 
Cashier, in place of J. R. McCulloch; w! 
H^Myers, Asst. Cashier, in place of F. H. 

Fmnkfort— American National Bank; Ralph 
Smith, Asst. Cashier. 

Franklin— franklin National Bank; Louis 
Zeppenfeld, Second Asst. Cashier. 
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Freeland Park — First National Bank; T. E. 
O’Connor, Asst. Cashier, in place of J. H. 
Brewer. 

Gary — First National Bank; T. P. Phillips, 
Pres., in place of J. W. Fieldhouse; T. T. 
Snell, Vice-Pres., in place of W. S. Hazel- 
ton; Ernest C. Simpson, Cashier, in place 
of T. T. Snell. 

Greens Fork — First National Bank; B. E. 

Swallow, Asst. Cashier. 

Hammond — First National Bank; M. M. 

Towle, Jr., Asst. Cashier. 

Hartsville — First National Bank; Jno. M. 
Plessinger, Pres., in place of J. K. Smal- 
ley, deceased; Albert Wertz, Vice-Pres., 
in place of Jno. M. Plessinger. 

Indianapolis — Columbia National Bank; 
Harry B. Wilson. Asst. Cashier. — Indiana 
National Bank; M. W. Malott, Vice-Pres.; 
E. D. Moore, Cashier, in place of E. B. 
Porter; Thos. H. Kaylor, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of E. D. Moore. 

Laporte— First National Bank; A. H. Peg- 
low, Asst. Cashier. 

Lawrenceburg — Dearborn National Bank; no 
Asst. Cashier in place of E. R. Shaw. 
Lebanon — Lebanon National Bank; Geo. Na- 
wood. Pres., in place of E. T. Lane. 
Liberty — Union County National Bank; W. 

A. Bryson, Vice-Pres., in place of J. C. 
Kltchel; E. A. Kitchel, Second Vice-Pres., 
in place of W. A. Bryson. 

Lowell — Lowell National Bank; Geo. B. 
Bailey, Pres., in place of F. E. Nelson; 
C. E. Nichols. Vice-Pres., in place of Geo. 

B. Bailey; no Asst. Cashier in place of B. 
H. Wood. 

Marion — Marion National Bank— H. A. Gable, 
Vice-Pres.; Elsworth Harvey, Asst. Cash- 
ier. 

Martinsville — First National Bank; Edw. L. 
Avery, Asst. Cashier. 

Mays — First National Bank; no Asst. Cash- 
ier in place of R. H. Mills. 

Medarysville — First National Bank; Edw. A. 
White. Asst. Cashier, in dace of J. E. 
Guild. 

Mentone— First National Bank; McM. Tur- 
ner, Asst. Cashier. 

Milltown — First National Bank; Scott M. 

Walts, Vice-Pres., in place of F. E. Bye. 
Monrovia — First National Bank: Jason W. 
Tudor, Vice-Pres., In place of H. W. Lind- 
ley. 

Mooresville — First National Bank; Eli H. An- 
derson, Vice-Pres., in place of J. C. Webb; 
Carl L. White, Asst. Cashier, in place of 

C. H. Woodward. 

Morgantown — First National Bank; P. H. 
Miller, Asst. Cashier, in place of F. J. 
McCurdy. 

Muncie — People’s National Bank; no Asst. 
Cashier in place of J. A. Guthrie. — Union 
National Bank; Chas. F. Koontz, Vice- 
Pres., in place of W. W. Shirk; F. D. 
Rose, Asst. Cashier, in place of C. R. 
Hathaway. 

Nappanee — First National Bank; Jesse Rin- 
genberg, Vice-Pres.; J. D. Arvine and 
Floyd Slabaugh, Asst. Cashiers. 

New Carlisle — First National Bank; Wm. 
Brummitt, Vice-Pres., in place of M. L. 
Brummitt; C. C. Hoffman, Asst. Cashier. 
Petersburg — First National Bank; Leslie 
Lamb, Cashier, in place of Jno. O. Davis; 
Geo. T. Frank, Asst. Cashier, in place of 
Leslie Lamb. 



Plainfield — First National Bank; Ralph Bly, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of L. B. Jones. 
Remington — First National Bank; E. L. 
Hollingsworth, Pres., in place of Robt. 
Parker; Judson J. Hunt, Vice-Pres., in 
place of H. R. Church; Mi. Church con- 
tinues as Cashier. 

IOWA. 

Adel — First National Bank; IJoyd R. Rob- 
erts, Asst. Cashier. 

Akron — First National Bank; J. D. Farnham, 
Vice-Pres. in place of M. A. Agnes. 

Alta — First National Bank; Geo. A. Dalziel, 
Vice-Pres., in place of C. Holtz; W. J. 
Sievers, Asst. Cashier. 

Audubon — First National Bank; H. A. Ar- 
nold, Vice-Pres., in place of Theo. F. Mor- 
row. 

Aurelia— First National Bank; R. H. Edens, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of Wm. Lehman. 
Bancroft — First National Bank; Tom Sher- 
man, Vice-Pres., in place of G. S. Ring- 
land. 

Belmond — First National Bank — T. B. Kauf- 
man, Pres., in place of G. H. Richardson; 
N. Reese, Vice-Pres., in place of T. B. 
Kaufman; B. Mennenga, Cashier, in place 
of W. I. Rosecrans. 

Britt— First National Bank; C. P. Lewis, 
Vice-Pres.; no Asst. Cashier in place of 
C. L. Larson. 

Brooklyn — First National Bank; B. M. Tal- 
bott, Pres., in place of W. T. Holmes; N. 
H. Wright, Cashier, in place of B. M. Tal- 
bott; Edw. H. Talbott, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of N. H. Wright. 

Burlington — First National Bank; no Asst. 
Cashier in place of W. S. Schramm, de- 
ceased. 

Burt — Burt National 'Bank; E. J. Murtagh, 
Vice-Pres., In place of T. F. Cook. 

Cedar Falls — Cedar Falls National Bank; 
Roger Leavitt, Vice-Pres.; F. B. Miller, 
Cashier, in place of Roger Leavitt. 

Cedar Rapids — Cedar Rapids National Bank; 
Kent C. Ferman, Cashier, in place of J. H. 
Ingwersen; Louis Visha, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of Kent C. Ferman. —Citizens' *Na- 
tional Bank; no Vice-Pres’s. in place of 
R. T. Forbes and C. E. Putnam. 

Chariton — Charlton National Bank; H. D. 
Copeland, Pres., in place of W. C. Penick; 
E. L. Gookin, Asst. Cashier. 

Clear Lake — First National Bank; C. R. 
Hamstreet, Vice-Pres., in place of J. H. 
Hill. 

Coon Rapids — Coon Rapids National Bank; 
A. Brutsche, Vice-Pres., in place of Dana 
Reed; no Cashier in place of W. A. Storm. 
Davenport — Iowa National Bank; J. E. Bur- 
meister, Second Vice-Pres.; Mr. Burmeis- 
ter continues as Cashier; F. B. Yetter, 

A got PflaVlIpr 

Dayton — First National Bank; C. V. Lund- 
berg. Vice-Pres., in place of C. G. Ander- 
son. * 

Doon— First National Bank; E. Huntington, 
Vice-Pres. 

Dougherty — First National Bank; F. L. 

Christians, Asst. Cashier. 

Eagle Grove — Merchants’ National Bank; M. 
Armbruster, Vice-Pres., In place of J. L. 
Slade. 

Eldon— First National Bank; K. C. Finney. 
Asst. Cashier. 
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Eldora — First National Bank; W. J. Murray, 
Vice-Pres.. in place of D. E. Byam: W. 

E. Rathbone, Cashier, in place of W. J. 
Murray. 

Elkader— First National Bank; G. M. Gif- 
ford, Asst. Cashier, in place of Geo. Witt. 
Essex — First National Bank; Jno. G. E. 

Carlson, Asst. Cashier. 

Exira — First National Bank; M. B. Nelson, 
Cashier, in place of A. Voorhees. 
Farragut— First National Bank; R. O. Hen* 
storf, Asst. Cashier. 

Fontanelle — First National Bank; W. A. 

Addison, Cashier, in place of J. E. Brooks. 
Fort Dodge — Commercial National Bank; 
Thos. H. Wright, Vice-Pres., in place of 
I. Garmoe. 

Grinnell — Merchants’ National Bank; L. F. 
Parker, Vice-Pres. 

Griswold— Griswold National Bank; Fred B. 

DeWitt, Asst. Cashier. 

Grundy Center — First National Bank; no 
Asst. Cashier in place of C. T. Rogers. 
Harvey — First National Bank; T. J. Neis- 
wanger, Vice-Pres. 

Hedrick — First National Bank; W. W. 
Young, Asst. Cashier. 

Hull — First National Bank; J. C. Wilson, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Jefferson — First National Bank; M. M. Head, 
Pres., in place of Albert Head; Albert 
Head. Vice-Pres., in place of S. C. Cul- 
bertson; C. E. Marquis, Cashier, in place 
of M. M. Head; S. C. Culbertson, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of C. E. Marquis. 

Jewell Junction — First National Bank; B. L. 

Britson, Asst. Cashier. 

Klemme — First National Bank; C. H. Wieg- 
mann. Pres., in place of Fred Arnold; 
August Law, Vice-Pres., in place of C. H. 
Wiegmann. 

Lake Mills — First National Bank; Oscar 
Hovei. Asst. Cashier. 

Lehigh— First National Bank; J. B. Marsh. 

Vice-Pres.. in place of G. W. Marsh. 
Malvern — First National Bank; M. L. Evans 
Pres., in place of J. M. Strahan; O. A. 
Strahan, Vice-Pres., in place of M. L. 
Evans. 

Marathon — First National Bank; J. E. John- 
son. Asst. Cashier, in place of F. R. Smith. 
Marion — First National Bank; J. W. Bow- 
man. Vice-Pres., in place of E. A. Vaugn. 
Mason City — First National Bank; O. T. 
Denison, Vice-Pres.; W. G. C. Bagley, 
Cashier. 

McGregor— First National Bank; Thos. Up- 
degraff. Pres., in place of F. Larrabee; 
W. R. Kinnalrd, Vice-Pres., Ir. place of 
Thos. UpdegrafT. 

Montezuma — First National Bank; A. F. 
Rayburn, Pres., in place of C. R. Clark; 
Jno. H. Porter, Vice-Pres., in place of A. 

F. Rayburn. 

Moulton — First National Bank; ,T. S. Greg- 
ory, Pres., in place of August Post; Ormal 
C. Zook, Asst. Cashier. 

New Hampton — Second National Bank; Jno. 

R. Husting, Asst. Cashier. 

New London — First National Bank; J. E. 
Peterson, Pres., in place of R. S. Gillis, 
deceased; Jas. T. Whiting. Vice-Pres., in 
place of J. E. Peterson. 

Norway — First National Bank; C. E. Simp- 
son. Pres., in place of C. P. Chrisianson; 
L. H. Jurgemeyer, Asst. Cashier. 

Oelwine — First National Bank; A. C. Wil- 
son, Vice-Pres., in place of E. C. Belt; 
C. B. Chambers, Asst. Cashier. 

Oskaloosa — Farmers’ National Bank; H. L. 
Pike, Asst. Cashier. 

Pella — Citizens’ National Bank; J. V. D. 
Roovaart, Asst. Cashier, in place of L. 
Kruldenier. 

Sac City — First National Bank; Phil. Schal- 
ler, Vice-Pres. 

Seymour — First National Bank; J. Walter 
Phillips, Asst. Cashier. 



Sigourney— First National Bank; C. C. Wil- 
liamson, Asst. Cashier. 

Sioux City — Iowa State National Bank; H. 
A. Jandt. Second Vice-Pres. — Live Stock 
National Bank; W. P. Dickey, Cashier, in 
place of M. E. Bauer; C. D. Van Dyke, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of W. P. Dickey. 
Spencer — Citizens’ National Bank; P. J. 
Cilley, Asst. Cashier, in place of E. J. 
Armstrong. 

Stanton — First National Bank; E. M. Cop- 
page, Asst. Cashier. 



KANSAS. 

Alma — Alma National Bank; O. W. Hess, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of O. F. Deans. 
Almena — First National Bank; X. D. Ayers, 
Vice-Pres., in place of Jno. Dyatt. 
Anthony — First National Bank; O. P. 

Burchfiel, Asst. Cashier. 

Augusta — First National Bank; W. A. Pen- 
ley, Cashier. 

Barnard — First National Bank; M. J. Stauf- 
fer Asst Cashier 

Belleville — National Bank of Belleville; C. P. 
Carstensen, Vice-Pres. 

Beloit — First National Bank; no Cashier in 
place of H. A. Phelps; J. E. Smith. Asst. 
Cashier. — German National Bank of North- 
ern Kansas; J. M. Grotz, Vice-Pres., in 
place of D. A. Freeman; no Vice-Pres. in 
place of S. M. Shockley. 

Burlington — Farmers’ National Bank; O. P. 
Brigham, Second Vice-Pres.; A. J. Bor- 
denkircher. Asst. Cashier. 

Burr Oak — Jewell County National Bank; S. 

Monbeck. Asst. Cashier. 

Caney — Home National Bank; E. L. Sharp- 
less, Asst. Cashier. 

Chanute — First National Bank; J. C. Mer- 
ritt. Pres., in place of G. N. Lindsay; J. 
M. Massey, Vice-Pres., in place of J. H. 
Light; R. A. Light and Wilbur F. Allen, 
Asst. Cashiers. 

Cherryvale — People’s National Bank; M. A. 

Finley, Pres., in place of C. O. Wright. 
Coffey ville — First National Bank: F. S. Wet- 
tack, Asst. Cashier. 

Columbus — First National Bank; no Vice- 
Pres. In place of Isaac Wright, deceased. 
Concordia — First National Bank; W. E. Car- 
nahan, Asst. Cashier, in place of Jno. B. 
Wood. 

Dodge City — National Bank of Commerce; 
A. Gluck. Vice-Pres., in place of J. W. 
Berryman; M. W. Sutton, Vice-Pres. 
Eldorado — Eldorado National Bank; R. S. 

Miller, Vice-Pres., in place of J. S. Kline. 
Elk City — Peoples National Bank; C. A- 
Fulton, Asst. Cashier. 

Eureka — First National Bank; T. C. Peflfer, 
Oflsh ier 

Formoso — First National Bank; H. T. Hay- 
man, Asst. Cashier, in place of Patrick 
Fay. 

Garden City — First National Bank; G. T. 
Inge. Pres.; Geo. W. Finnup, Vice-Pres., 
in place of G. T. Inge.— Garden City Na- 
tional Bank; J. E. Baker, Vice-Pres., in 
place of R. M. Lawrence deceased. 
Glasco — First National Bank; J. W. Studt 
and M. L. Hare, Vice-Pres’s. 

Goodland — Farmers’ National Bank; F. H. 
Smith, Pres., in place of J. S. Hutchison; 
A. D. Stewart, Cashier, in place of B. F. 
Brown; Warren Shamburg, Asst. Cashier, 
in place of A. D. Stewart. 

Great Bend — First National Bank ; G. F. 
Starr, Asst. Cashier, in place of T. M. 
Seaward. 

Harper — National Bank of Harper; Frank 
Neighbor, Asst. Cashier, in place of J. H. 
Clendenin. 

Hays City — First National Bank; M. E. 
Dixon. Asst. Cashier. 

Hiawatha — First National Bank; Wm. 
Knabb. Vice-Pres., in place of L. E. Chase; 
J. W. Howie, Cashier. 
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Holton — National Bank of Holton; Philip 
CLaypool, Vice- Pres., in place of Max Sar- 
bach; no Asst. Cashier In place of J. L. 
Lehnan. 

Horton — First National Bank; Wallis D. 

Wilson, Asst. Cashier. 

Howard — Howard National Bank; J. M. 

Givin, Pres., in place of Noyes Barker. 
Hoxie — First National Bank; Earl Farber, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Independence — Citizens’ National Bank; 

Ralph Emery, Vice-Pres. 

Jewell City — First National Bank; Fred 
Beeler, Pres., In place of J. D. Robertson; 
J. C. Postlethwaite, Vice-Pres., in place 
of Fred Beeler. 

Kansas City — Interstate National Bank; Lee 
Clark. Pres., in place of J. D. Robertson. 
Kingman — First National Bank; P. H. Mc- 
Kenna, Asst. Cashier. 

Kiowa — First National Bank; C. W. Wilson, 
Asst. Cashier. 

LaHarpe — First National Bank; Guy C. 
Hough, Asst. Cashier, in place of C. E. 
Lenhart. 

LeRoy — First National Bank; O. L Anthony, 
Vice-Pres., in place of J. M. Mechem. 
Lindsborg— First National Bank; C. F. Nor- 
strom, Vice-Pres., in place of Theo. Teich- 
graeher. 

Moline — Moline National Bank; Effle Chaffin, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Neodesha — First National Bank; Lewis S. 

Arthur, Asst. Cashier. 

Newton— First National Bank; J. J. Wen- 
ger, Asst. Cashier, in place of E. P. Chand- 
ler. — Midland National Bank; no Asst. 
Cashier in place of C. G. Kinney. 

Norcatur — First National Bank; H. O. Doug- 
las. Pres., in place of Frank E. Sayles; 
Otis L. Benton, Vice-Pres.; H. H. Benton, 
Cashier, in place of Jay Daugherty; C. F. 
Miller, Asst. Cashier, in place of J. C. 
Sayles. 

Oberlin — Farmers' National Bank; S. O. 

Stowell. Asst. Cashier. 

Olathe — First National Bank; W. M. Shep- 
ard, Cashier, in place of W. L. Breyfogle. 
Osborne — Farmers’ National Bank; C. B. 

Hahn, Pres., in place of J. F. Irey. 
Ottawa— First National Bank; W. S. Fallis, 
Pres., in place of C. H. Estabrook; C. A. 
Smart. Vice-Pres., in place of A. W. Ben- 
son. 

Paola — Miami County National Bank; L. T. 
Bradbury, Cashier, in place of Wm. 
Crowell. 

Phillipsburg — First National Bank; L E. 

Womer, Asst. Cashier. 

Plainville — First National Bank; E. G. 
Boughner, Asst. Cashier. 

KENTUCKY. 

Barbourville — National Bank of John A. 

Black; Jno. B. Gates, Asst. Cashier. 
Burnside — First National Bank; Clarence P. 

Johnson, Second Vice-Pres. 

Clay— Farmers’ National Bank; C. J. Ham- 
mack, Vice-Pres., in place of B. C. Hend- 
rix: Albina Hearin, Asst. Cashier, in place 
of Mrs. C. E. Hearin. 

Columbia— First National Bank; Braxton 
Massie, Pres., in place of Jno. O. Russell; 

E. H. Hughes, Cashier, in place of A. D. 
Patteson. 

Corbin — First National Bank; H. J. Harris, 
Pres., in place of J. W. Root; J. T. Blair, 
Vice-Pres., in place of H. J. Harris. 
Corrington — Commercial National Bank; D. 

F. Waterfield, Asst. Cashier, in place of 
Jno. G. Metcalfe. 

Cynthiana— Farmers’ National Bank; J. W. 
Snodgrass, Vice-Pres., in place of H. H. 
Van Hook. 

Dry Ridge — First National Bank; Jno. Mc- 
Coy, Asst. Cashier, in place of D. Black- 
burn. 

Eddyville — First National Bank; Walter P. 
Malloy, Asst. Cashier, in place of G. S. 
Gaines. 



Elizabethtown — Hardin National Bank; 

Starling Wells. Asst. Cashier. 

Glasgow — Citizens’ National Bank; J. H. 
Owen, Vice-Pres., in place of B K. Wells; 
Jewell C. Preston and Cary G. Jewell, 
Asst. Cashiers. — First National Bank; H. 

G. Smith, Asst. Cashier, in place of F. J. 
Boles. — Third National Bank; F. J. Boles, 
Pres., in place of S. T. Young; C. H. 
Hatchett, Vice-Pres., in place of W. J. 
Davidson; W. P. Coombs, Asst Cashier, 
in place of A. D. Young. 

Harrodsburg — First National Bank; E. H. 

Davis, Second Vice-Pres. 

Hartford — First National Bank; Alvin Rowe, 
Vice-Pres., in place of Z. W. Griffin. 
Hodgenville — Farmers’ National Bank; R. W. 
McGill, Vice-Pres. 

Lawrenceburg — Witherspoon National Bank; 

J. L. Sherwood, Asst. Cashier. 

Lebanon — Marion National Bank; W. J. 
Lisle. Vice-Pres. 

Leitchfleld — Grayson County National Bank; 
D. O’Riley, Vice-Pres., in place of Jno. W. 
Moorman. 

Louisa — First National Bank; M. S. Burns, 
Pres., in place of P. H. Vaughan. 
Louisville — First National Bank; V. A. Lloyd, 
Asst. Cashier. — Louisville National Bank; 
J. T. Bate and B. A. Duerson, Asst. Cash- 
iers. — Southern National Bank; W. J. 
Thomas, Vice-Pres., In place of F. N. 
Lewis; no Vice-Pres’s. in place of E. C. 
Bohne and P. N. Clarke. — Third National 
Bank; Jno. J. McHenry. Pres., in place of 
Owen Tyler; J. D. Powers, Vice-Pres., in 
place of Jno. J. McHenry; Arthur G. 
Langham, Vice-Pres. ; G. S. Bridges. Cash- 
ier, In place of C. W. Dieruf; F. G. Miller, 
Asst. Cashier. — Western National Bank; C. 
W. Dieruf, Cashier, in place of L. F. 
Metz. 
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Lexington — Second National Bank; Geo. S. 
Weeks, Asst. Cashier, in place of C. W. 
Bean. 

Ludlow — First National Bank; Chas. Eugene 
Clark, Pres., in place of R. H. Flemming; 
Herbert Jackson, Vice-Pres., in place of 
Chas. Eugene Clark. 

Madisonville — Farmers’ National Bank; Otho 
Fowler, Acting Pres., in place of G. R. 
Lynn; F. O. Baker, Cashier, in place of 
C. O. Osburn. 

Olive Hill— Olive Hill National Bank; M. W. 
Armstrong, Vice-Pres., in place of W. D. 
Williams. 

Paducah — American-German National Bank; 
L. M. Rieke, Pres., in place of G. C. 
Thompson; R. R. Kirkland, Cashier, in 
place of E. L. Atkins. 

Pineville— Bell National Bank; Chas. G. Con- 
ant, Cashier, in place of E. G. Conant. 
Richmond — Citizens’ National Bank; J. W. 
Crooke, Asst. Cashier, in place of T. J. 
Smith. 

LOUISIANA. 

Alexandria — First National Bank; no Asst. 

Cashier in place of R. M. Lisso. 

Baton Rouge — First National Bank; W. P. 
Connell, Vice-Pres., in place of R. A. 
Hart; Thos. B. Williams, Cashier, in place 
of O. Kondert. 

Crowley — First National Bank; C. J. Free- 
land, Vice-Pres., in place of B. M. Lam- 
bert. 

Homer — Homer National Bank; W. L. Ward, 
Cashier; no Asst. Cashier, in place of W. 
L. Ward. 

Lake Charles — Calcasieu National Bank; no 
Asst. Cashier in place of S. A. Knapp. — 
First National Bank; J. N. Wetherill, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Lake Providence — First National Bank; H. 
Stein, Vice-Pres., in place of J. S. Guen- 
ard. 

Mansfield— First National Bank; J. C. Rives, 
Pres., in place of W. A. Nabors; W. A. 
Nabors, Vice-Pres., in place of J. W. Par- 
sons; N. W. Williams. Cashier, in place 
of T. L. Dowling. 

Monroe — Oachita National Bank; J. S. 
Handy, Vice-Pres. 

New Iberia — New Iberia National Bank; J. 

E. Schwing, Asst. Cashier. 

New Orleans — Merchants’ National Bank; 
Joseph Collins, Pres., In place of C. de B. 
Claiborne; Edw. S. Maunsell, Vice-Pres., 
in place of Guy Hopkins Whitney — Central 
National Bank; Harry T. Howard, Vice- 
Pres., in place of Ira E. Wight. 

New Roads— First National Bank; J. B. H. 
Hebert. Vice-Pres. 

Shreveport — First National Bank; Wm. J. 
Bayersdorffer, Vice-Pres. and Cashier; no 
Asst. Cashier, in place of J. B. Filhiol. 
Welsh — First National Bank; J. A. Kiplinger, 
Asst. Cashier. 

MAINE. 

Bar Harbor — First National Bank; A. S. 
Rodick, Pres., in place of J. A. Rodick; 
W. M. Roberts, Vice-Pres. 

Bath — Lincoln National Bank; Geo. P. Dav- 
enport, Pres., in place of Fredk. H. Low; 
Fredk. H. Low, Cashier, in place of Fred 

F. Blaisdell; Fred F. Blaisdell, Asst. Cash- 
ier. 

Boothbay Harbor — First National Bank; 

Chas. V. Martin, Asst. Cashier. 

Brunswick — Union National Bank; Barrett 
Potter, Vice-Pres. 

Caribou— Caribou National Bank; F. L. Oak, 
Vice-Pres., in place of R. A. Shaw. 
Houlton — Farmers’ National Bank; Llewellyn 
Powers, Pres., In place of L. B. Johnson; 
Jno. S. Weller, Vice-Pres., in place of 
Llewellyn Powers. 

Kennebunk— Ocean National Bank; N. P. 
Eveleth, Cashier, in place of Chas. R. 
Littlefield. 

New Castle — New Castle National Bank; 



Bradford A. White, Vice-Pres., In place of 
Frank Smithwdck. 

North Berwick — North Berwick National 
Bank; D. A. Hurd, Pres., in place of F. O. 
Snow; D. W. Bragdon, Vice-Pres., In place 
of D. A. Hurd. 

Portland — Portland National Bank; Edw. W. 
Cox. Vice-Pres. 

Rockland — North National Bank; N. T. Far- 
well. Pres., in place of S. M. Bird, de- 
ceased; E. S. Bird, Vice-Pres., in place of 
E. R. Spear, deceased; J. N. Southard, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Skowhegan— Chas R. Cook, Pres., in place 
of E. P. Page. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore — Citizens’ National Bank; Wm. H. 
O'Connell, Pres., in place of J. S. Gibbs; 

A. D. Graham, Vice-Pres., in place of 
Wm. H. O’Connell; Mr. Graham continues 
as Cashier; F. M. Dushane, Asst. Cashier. 
— First National Bank; H. B. Wilcox, Sec- 
ond Vice-Pres.; Mr. Wilcox continues as 
Cashier. 

Berlin — First National Bank; no Vice-Pres. 
in place of L. S. Blades; Guy E. Boston, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Frederick — Farmers and Mechanics* National 
Bank; James H. Harris, Vice-Pres., in 
place of F. B. Smith. 

Gaithersburg — First National Bank; Frank 

B. Severance, Asst. Cashier, in place of 
J. E. Trundle. 

La Plata — Southern Maryland National Bank; 

P. R. Wills and G. O. Monroe, Vice-Pres’s. 
Laurel — Citizens' National Bank; W. T. 
Achly, Asst. Cashier. 

Westminster — Union National Bank; Jas. P. 
Earrewantz, Asst. Cashier. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston— First National Bank; C. A. Sawin, 
Asst. Cashier. — New England Trust Co.; 
Chas. H. Dalton, Vice-Pres., deceased. 
Brockton — Home National Bank; Fred B. 
Howard, Pres., in place of Preston B. 
Keith; Preston B. Keith, Vice-Pres., in 
place of Fred B. Howard. 

Clinton — First National Bank; Jno. E. 

Thayer, Pres., in place of C. C. Stone. 
Gloucester — First National Bank; Geo. H. 
Perkins. Pres., In place of John Gott; 
Isaac Patch, Vice-Pres., In place of Geo. 
H. Perkins. 

Hopkinton — Hopkinton National Bank; 
Winslow C. Pierce, Pres., in place of E. 
W. Pierce. 

Lynn— Lynn National Bank; no Vice-Pres., 
in place of A. B. Martin, deceased; David 
Dunbar, Jr., Cashier, in place of J. E. 
Jenkins, deceased. 

Medford — Medford Savings Bank; Daniel A. 

Gleason, Pres., deceased. 

Merrimac— First National Bank; Benj. F. 

Sargent, Pres., in place of W. L. Smart. 
New Bedford — New Bedford Institution for 
Savings; Philip E. Macy, Asst. Treas., in 
place of F. A. Washburn. 

Newburyport — First National Bank: Geo. W. 
Piper, Vice-Pres. — -Newburyport Five Cents 
Savings Bank; Chas. Thurlow, Pres., in 
place of N. Dole. 

North Adams — North Adams National Bank; 
W. H. Pritchard, Pres., in place of W. A. 
Gallup; Geo. P. Lawrence, Vice-Pres., in 
place of H. W. Clark; A. E. Spencer, Cash- 
ier, in place of W. H. Pritchard 
Norwood — Norwood National Bank; Carl C. 
Collins. Asst. Cashier. 

Salem — Naumkeag National Bank; E. J. 
Fabens, Vice-Pres. 

Ware — Ware National Bank; no Vice-Prea 
in place of J. H. G. Gilbert. 

Williamstown — Williamstown National Bank; 
Fredk. C. Severance, Vice-Pres., in place 
of J. W. Bullock. 

Woburn — Woburn National Bank; John C. 
Buck, Asst. Cashier. 
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MICHIGAN. 

Alpena— Alpena National Bank; no Second 
Vice-Pres. in place of H. Besser. 

Charlotte — Merchants’ National Bank; Fred 

B. Alsover, Asst. Cashier. 

Coldwater — Southern Michigan National 
Bank; M. G. Clarke, Vice-Pres. 

Detroit — Commercial National Bank; F. F. 
Christie and J. H. Hart, Asst. Cashiers. — 
National Bank of Commerce; C. R. Tal- 
bot, Asst. Cashier. 

Grand Haven — National Bank of Grand 
Haven; William Savidge, Vice-Pres., in 
place of H. F. Harbeck. 

Houghton — Citizens’ National Bank; Frank 
Haun, Pres., in place of Graham Pope; 
Chas. J. Toloner, Asst. Cashier. 
Manistee— First National Bank; John W. 

Sibben, Asst. Cashier. 

Manistique — First National Bank; W. J 
Shinar, Asst. Cashier. 

Marquette — First National Bank; W. O. 
Johnason, Second Asst. Cashier. — Mar- 
quette National Bank; H. R. Fox, Second 
Asst. Cashier. 

Ontonagon — First National Bank: Chas. A. 
Eichue, Asst. Cashier, in place of H. 
Frimodig. 

Paw Paw — First National Bank; W. H. 

Longwell, Asst. Cashier. 

Petoskey— First National Bank; Chalmar 
Curtis, First Vice-Pres. ; C. F. Hankey, 
Second Vice-Pres.; H. W. Curtis, Cashier, 
in place of Chalmar Curtis; W. B. Lawton, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of H. W. Curtis. 
Traverse City — First National Bank; E. P. 
Allen, Asst. Cashier. 

MINNESOTA. 

Aitkin — First National Bank; Wm. David- 
son, Pres., in place of A. R. Davidson; A. 
R. Davidson. Vice-Pres., in place of Wm. 
Davidson; no Vice-Pres. in place of A. D. 
McRae. 

Albert Lea— First National Bank; E. A. Nel- 
son, Asst. Cashier, in place of M. H. 
Sprague. 

Alexandria— First National Bank; C. J. Gun- 
derson, Vice-Pres., in place of C. H. 
Ralter; P. O. Unumb Cashier. 

Anoka— Anoka National Bank; G. J. Gld- 
dlngs, Asst. Cashier. 

Appleton — First National Bank; Edw. Lende, 
Cashier, in place of A. L. Sloss, deceased. 
Argyle — First National Bank; Fred Tiedt. 
Vice-Pres.; no Asst. Cashier in place of 
E. A. Westin. 

Battle Lake — First National Bank; Chas. 
Keith, Pres., in place of Henry Olson; K. 

C. Hansen, Cashier, in place of Knud 
Hansen. 

Beardsley— First National Bank; F. Dlttes, 
Jr., Pres., in place of C. B. Westfall; no 
Asst. Cashier in place of J. C. Ekern. 
Bemidji— First National Bank; P. J. Shel- 
don. Vice-Pres., in place of W. H. Roberts. 
— Lumbermen’s National Bank; A. D. 
Stephens, Vice-Pres., in place of W. R. 
Baumbach. 

Biwabik— First National Bank; C. W. Bray, 
Vice-Pres.; E. J. Simons, Cashier; J. S. 
Hopkins, Asst. Cashier, in place of A. E. 
Olson. 

Blue Earth— Farmers’ National Bank; Her- 
man D. Paschke, Asst. Cashier.— First 
National Bank; G. S. Smith, Asst. Cashier. 
Braham— First National Bank; C. A. Roman, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of N. E. Anderson. 
Bricelyn— First National Bank; R. L. Mork, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of G. O. Halvorson. 
Brown’s Valley— First National Bank; F. H. 
Wellcome. Pres., in place of O. Gunderson; 
John Toelle, Vice-Pres., in place of F. H. 
Wellcome; O. Gunderson, Cashier, In place 
of S. J. LaDue; N. J. Brown, Asst. Cash- 
ier. in place of A. E. Robson. 

Campbell— First National Bank; Geo. W. 
Broadbent, Asst. Cashier. 



Cannon Falls— Farmers and Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank; M. N. Gergen, Asst. Cashier. 
Chaska— First National Bank; F. H. Bauer- 
meister, Asst. Cashier, in place of E. J. 
Simons. 

Chisholm— First National Bank; Martin 
Hughes, Second Vice-Pres., in place of L. 
G. Sicard. 

Cloquet— First National Bank; F E. Cool- 
baugh, Asst. Cashier. 

Cold Spring— First National Bank; John 
Muggli, Vice-Pres., in place of N. M. 
Barnes. 

Cottonwood— First National Bank; W C 
Frank, Asst. Cashier. 

Crookston— Merchants’ National Bank; M. 
Ericsson. Vice-Pres., In place of W. E. 
McKenzie. 

Duluth— First National Bank; W. W. Wells 
Asst. Cashier, in place of W. S. Bishop. 
Eagle Bend— First National Bank; Wm. Rod- 
man. Vice-Pres., in place of G. R. Christie; 
O. M. Lofgren, Cashier, in place of Wm. 
Rodman. 

Fairmont — First National Bank; E. C 
Schulz, Asst. Cashier. 

Fulda— First National Bank; Jno. Plut, Pres 
in place of J. M. Dickson; M. J. Dickson, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Glen wood— First National Bank; C. M 
Sprague, Pres., in place of Alba Webster. 
Hibbing— First National Bank; S. R. Kirby, 
Pres., in place of A. D. Davidson; P. 
Mitchell, Vice-Pres., in place of A. D. 
McRae; L. C. Newcombe, Cashier, in place 
of S. R. Kirby; Jno. T. Ring, Asst. Cash- 
ier, in place of L. C. Newcombe. 

Hills— First National Bank; V. C. Mead, 
Pres., in place of P. E. Brown; A. C. 
Finke, Asst. Cashier. 

Hopkins — First National Bank of West 
Minneapolis; Hilmer Olson, Vice-Pres., in 
place of F. Souba; M. O. Dix, Asst. Cash- 
ier. in place of M. O. Hewitt. 

Ivanhoe— First National Bank; H. H. Pan- 
neck, Asst. Cashier. 

Kasson — National Bank of Kasson; Tennis 
Slingerland, Vice-Pres. 

Lake Benton— National Citizens’ Bank: H. 

D. Gile, Asst. Cashier. 

Lakefleld— First National Bank; A. J. Nes- 
trud. Cashier, in place of P. W. Blockert. 
Lake Park— First National Bank; C. E. 
Bjorge, Pres., in place of W. L. Taylor; 

E. T. Vigen, Vice-Pres., in place of C. E. 
Bjorge. 

Little Falls— First National Bank; A. R.* 
Davidson, Pres., in place of A. D. David- 
son; Warren Gibson. Asst. Cashier, in 
place of A. R. Davidson. 

Long Prairie— People’s National Bank; H. 

W. Schroeder, Asst. Cashier. 

Lyle— First National Bank; J. C. Reierson, 
Asst. Cashier. 

McIntosh — First National Bank; George A. 
Beito, Asst. Cashier. 

Melrose— First National Bank; John Kolb, 
Vice-Pres., in place of Joseph Kraker. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Clarksdale— First National Bank; Chas. W. 
Clark, Vice-Pres. 

Greenwood— First National Bank; Ben L. 
Jones, Pres., In place of E. R. McShane; 
G. L. Ray, Asst. Cashier. 

Hattiesburg— First National Bank; C. G. 
Robinson, Cashier, in place of A. F. 
Thomasson. 

Jackson— Capital National Bank; Amos R. 
Johnston, Cashier; no Asst. Cashier in 
place of Amos R. Johnston. 

Lumberton— First National Bank; H. C. 

Yawn, Vice-Pres., in place of J. S. Love. 
Meridian — Citizens’ National Bank; H. M. 
Street, Pres., in place of W. A. Brown, 
deceased. 

Poplarville— National Bank of Poplarville; 

Morris G. Blackwell, Vice-Pres. 

Vicksburg— First National Bank; Adolph 
Rose and W. T. Bennett, Vice-Pres’s. 
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MISSOURI. 

Burlington Junction — First National Bank; 

no Asst. Cashier in place of H. R. Maltby. 
Gainesville— First National Bank; W. C. 

Baker. Pres., in place of J. R- Girdner. 
Centralia— First National Bank; Julius R. 
Edwards. Asst. Cashier, in place of J. F. 
Denham; W. C. Jennings. Asst. Cashier. 
Clayton— St. Louis County Bank; absorbed 
Fenton Bank. , f _ 

Columbia — Boone County National Bank; E. 
M. Price, Asst. Cashier.— Exchange Na- 
tional Bank; C. B. Bowling, Pres., In place 
of T. McBaine; W. W. Garth, Cashier, in 
place of C. B. Bowling; A. G. Spencer, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of W. W. Garth. 
Cowgill— First National Bank; F. M. Kern, 
Cashier. . _ , 

Excelsior Springs— First National Bank; W. 
J. Craven, Cashier, in place of Glenn 
Hostutler. _ , _ 

Hamilton— First National Bank; P. A. 

Switzer, Vice-Pres., in place of H. Tilley. 
Jackson — People's National Bank; Leon 
Clippard, Asst. Cashier. 

JefTerson City— First National Bank; Oscar 
G Burch, Pres., in place of H. J. Dulle; 
Emil Schott. Cashier, in place of Oscar G. 
Burch; Joseph H. Rephlo, Asst. Cashier, 
in place of Emil Schott. 

Joplin— Cunningham National Bank; Blanche 
Jenkins, Second Asst. Cashier— Joplin Na- 
tional Bank; A. H. Waite, Pres., in place 
of A. E. Spencer; J. E. Garm, Cashier; no 
Asst. Cashier, in place of J. E. Garm. 
Kansas City— First National Bank; H. T. 
Abernathy, Vice-Pres., in place of J. F. 
Richards; C. G. Hutcheson, Cashier, in 
place of H. T. Abernathy. — National Bank 
of the Republic; J. H. Berkshire, Joseph 
Lorie and G. B. Gray, Vice-Press.; no 
Cashier in place of J. C. Hughes; H. E. 
Hutting and E. H. Gregg, Asst. Cashiers. 
Kirksville— National Bank of Kirksville; S. 
S. McLaughlin, Vice-Pres., in place of 
S. F. Stahl; S. F. Stahl, Cashier, in place 
of B. F. Heiny. 

Liberal— First National Bank; L. I. Hemen- 
way Asst. Cashier. 

Mountain Grove— First National Bank; 
James Archer, Vice-Pres., in place of Wm. 
Park. 

Nevada — First National Bank; W. F. Scerett, 
Cfltsli Icr* 

Pleasant Hill— Farmers’ National Bank; 
* John Holloway. Pres., in place of H. A. 
Jones; H. B. Edelen, Vice-Pres., in place 
of John Holloway. 

Holla — National Bank of Rolla; R. H. Black. 

Vice-Pres., in place of L. F. Parker. 
Springfield — National Exchange Bank; J. L. 
Hine, Asst. Cashier. 

St. Joseph — Burns National Bank: no Vice- 
Pres. in place of J. A. Johnston; I. J. 
Weinman Asst. Cashier.— First National 
Bank; Edw. C. Smith, Vice-Pre3.— Tootle- 
Lemon National Bank; H. F. Lemon, Asst. 
Cashier. 

MONTANA. 

Culbertson — First National Bank; J. C. 
Gregory, Vice-Pres.: J. E. Peterson, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of E. J. Sleet ?. 
Forsyth— First National Bank; J. W. Sweet- 
ser. Pres., in place of F. Pliiibrick; F. 
Philbrick. Vice-Pres. 

Glasgow — Glasgow National Bank, Robe. 
Arnot, Vice-Pres., in place of ,T. D. Lar- 
son. 

Great Falls — First National Bank; Jno. D. 
Ryan, Vice-Pres., in place of J. C. Lalor; 
W. A. Brown, Asst. Cashier. 

Helena — National Bank of Montana; E. W. 

Prosser, Asst. Cashier. 

Kalispell — Kalispell National Bank; W. N. 
Noffsinger. Vice-Pres., in place of J. V. 
Harrington. 

Laurel — Citizens’ National Bank: E. E. 

Craig. Vice-Pres., in place of B. G. Brock- 
w’ay. 



Lewlstown — First National Bark; David 
Hilger, Pres., in place of Herman Otten; 
Geo. M. Stone, Vice-Pres., in place of 
David Hilger; no Second Vice-Pres. in 
place of G. J. Bach. 

Livingston — National Park Bank; J. C. Vilas, 
Pres., in place of E. H. Talcott; D. A. 
McCaw, Cashier, in place of J. C. Vilas; 
W. H. Bowen, Asst. Cashier, in place of 
D. A McCaw 

Miles City— First National Bank; J. M. Holt, 
Vice-Pres.; H. F. Lee. Second Asst. Cash- 
ier, In place of C. D. Terrett. 

Missoula — First National Bank; E. A. New- 
ton, Cashier, in place of F. P. Keith. 
Plains — First National Bank; C. W. Powell, 
Vice-Pres., in place of A. J. Lansing; Mr. 
Powell continues as Cashier; E. L. John- 
son, Asst. Cashier. 

NEBRASKA. 

Anoka — Anoka National Bank: no Asst. 

Cashier in place of S. A. Richardson. 
Ansley — First National Bank; No Asst. 

Cashier in place of W. M. Dirks. 

Ashland — National Bank of Ashland; J. O. 
Ball, Asst. Cashier, in place of L. C. 
Churchill. 

Auburn — Carson National Bank; Rosanna 
Carson, Vice-Pres. ; no Asst. Cashier in 
place of R. M. Crichton. 

Aurora — First National Bank; J. D. Fergu- 
son. Jr., Vice-Pres., in place of W. I. 
Farley. 

Bancroft — First National Bank; M. J. Zuhlke. 

A anf Pjjch ipr 

Blue Hill — First National Bank; F. T. 
Hopka, Asst. Cashier. 

Burwell — First National Bank; no Asst. 

Cashier in place of P. M. Snider. 

Clarks — First National Bank; W. Chamber- 
lin, Pres., in place of O. W. Eaton; M. 
Chamberlin, Cashier, in place of W. Cham- 
berlin; M. P. Sears, Asst. Cashier, in place 
of J. T. McLean. 

Crete — First National Bank; F. A. Novak, 
A.sst Cashier. 

Curtis — First National Bank; T. M. Dempey, 
Pres., in place of Thos. Scott. 

David City — First National Bank; Anton 
Wolff. Asst. Cashier. 

Falls City— First National Bank; A. D. Cam- 
eron, Asst. Cashier. 

Hartington — First National Bank; Geo. A. 

Nelson and W. M. Dirks, Asst. Cashiers. 
Hastings — First National Bank; F. C. Bab- 
cock, Vice-Pres., in place of G. T. Brown. 
Hayes Center — First National Bank; E. E. 

Musil, Cashier, in place of E. E. Garrett. 
Holdredge — City National Bank; J. N. Deck- 
er, Vice-Pres. 

Kearney— City National Bank; John A. Mill- 
er, Vice-Pres. 

Lyons — First National Bank; no Cashier in 
place of G. E. Lundberg. 

Minden— First National Bank; E. C. Tidvall, 
Asst Cashier 

Norfolk — Citizens’ National Baik; L. A. 
Rothe, Vice-Pres., in place of W. A. Witz- 
igman. — Nebraska National Bank; C. A. 
Johnson and W. A. Witzigman, Vice- 
Pres’s. ; P. T. Zuelow, Asst. Cashier. — Nor- 
folk National Bank; Carl Wilde. Asst. 
Cashier, In place of W. M. Rainbolt; F. C. 
Asmus, Asst. Cashier. 

Omaha— First National Bank; I. Allison, 
Asst. Cashier. — Nebraska National Bank; 
Warren Switzler, Vice-Pres., in place of 
L. S. Reed. 

Ord— First National Bank; Joe Barta, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Overton — First National Bank; J. F. Grim, 
Vice-Pres., in place of N. J. Paul; Carl 
F. Grim. Asst. Cashier. 

Pilger — Farmers’ National Bank; J. R. 
Chace. Pres., in place of Alex. Rogers; 
Alex. Rogers, Vice-Pres., in place of J. R. 
Chace. 

Wolbach — First National Bank; E. H. Davis, 
Cashier, in place of C. W. Norton. 
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NEVADA. 

Ely — First National Bank; Arthur B. Witch- 
er, Pres., in place of H. P. Clark; H. A. 
Comins. Vice-Pres., in place of A. D. My- 
ers; Eugene Giles. Cashier, in place of A. 
B. Witcher; J. W. Biggane, Asst. Cashier. 
Lovelock — First National Bank; W. T. On- 
yon, Asst. Cashier. 

Tonopah — Nevada First National Bank; 
Donald B. Gillies, Vice-Pres. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Berlin — Berlin National Bank; W. E. Cor- 
bin, Vice-Pres., in place of F. L. Wilson; 
Oscar E. James, Asst. Cashier. 
Farmington — Farmington National Bank: F. 

E. Edgerly, Pres., in place of J. H. Bark- 
er; J. R. Hayes, Vice-Pres., in place of J. 

F. Cloutman. 

Franklin— Franklin National Bank: Richard 
W. Sulloway, Vice-Pres., in place of F. L. 
Morrison, deceased. 

Gorham — Gorham National Bank; Thomas 
W. Wallace. Asst. Cashier. 

Nashua — Second National Bank; Wm. E. 
Spaulding, Vice-Pres. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Atlantic City — Atlantic City National Bank; 
S. D. Hoffman, Second Vice-Pres. — Board- 
walk National Bank ; J. A. Brady. Pres., 
in place of Jno. C. Reed; Joseph Schwartz, 
Vice-Pres., in place of S. W. Moore; J. G. 
Hammer. Cashier, in place of Wm. S. 
Clements. 

Barnegat — First National Bank; M. L. Ber- 
ry. Third Vice-Pres., in place of S. P. 
Bartlett. 

Belmar — First National Bank; R. G. Poole. 

Cashier, in place of W. A. Berry. 
Belvidere— Belvidere National Bank; C. C. 
Smith. Asst. Cashier, in place of John 
Snyder. 

Bernardsville — Bernardsville National Bank; 

R. C. Faust Asst. Cashier. 

Butler— First National Bank; M. H. Glann, 
Cashier, in place of O. T. Thorne. 

Clinton — First National Bank; Johnson V. 
Aller, Vice-Pres. 

Collingswood— Collingswood National Bank; 
H. K. Heritage, Vice-Pres., in place of H. 

D. Merrick; David S. Rash, Cashier, in 
place of G. B. Oliver. 

Edgewater — First National Bank; W. O. 
Ross, Vice-Pres., in place of D. A. Hig- 
gins; no Vice-Pres. in place of Max Wy- 
ler. 

Englishtown — First National Bank; Wm. H. 

Reed, Pres., in place of T. P. Rurtt. 

Fort Lee — First National Bank; Joseph 

Hager, Vice-Pres., in place of W. E. Hol- 
loway. 

Guttenberg— First National Bank; O. M. 
Nilson, Pres., in place of J. F. Minturn; 
F. W. Herrmann, Jr., Vice-Pres., in place 
of O. M. Nilson; D. J. Murphy and Fran- 
cis H. McCauley, Vice-Pres’s. 

Hackensack — Hackensack National Bank; C. 
W. Brower, Asst. Cashier. — People’s Na- 
tional Bank; T. H. Brush, A^st. Cashier. 
Jersey City — Commercial Trust Co.; Geo. W. 
Young, Vice-Pres.. retired. — Hudson Coun- 
ty National Bank; Samuel Drayton, Asst. 
Cashier. — Third National Bank; L. H. Ap- 
dycke. Asst. Cashier. 

Long Branch— Citizens’ National Bank; 

Jacob Steinbach. Pres., in place of R. 
Blodgett; Benj. P. Morris, Vice-Pres., in 
place of Jacob Steinbach; J. H. Davis. Jr., 
Cashier, in place of H. B. Sherman; no 
Asst. Cashier in place of J. H. Davis, Jr. 
— First National Bank; H. S. Terhune, 
Vice-Pres.. in place of C. H. Valentine. 
May Landing— First National Bank: Geo. 

W. Jackson, Vice-Pres., in place of J. E. 
P. Abbott. 

Milford— First National Bank; J. C. Stern, 
Vice-Pres., in place of W. E. Holloway. 
Newark — North Ward National Bank; Joseph 



M. Smith, Vice-Pres., in place of Geo. 
Lane. 

New Brunswick — National Bank of New 
Jersey; Henry G. Parker, Pres., in place 
of V. M. W. Suydam; V. M. W. Suydam, 
Vice-Pres.; no Cashier in place of Henry 

G. Parker. 

Paterson — Second National Bank; Wessels 
Van Blarcom, Asst. Cashier. 

NEW MEXICO. 

Alamogordo — Citizens’ National Bank; C. E. 
Mitchell, Pres., in place of Alfred Hunter; 

H. M. Denney, Vice-Pres., in place of C. 

E. Mitchell. 

Belen — First National Bank; John Becker, 
Jr., Asst. Cashier. 

Farmington — First National Bank; H. B. 
Sammons, Asst. Cashier, in place of W. 
H. Harrington. 

Fort Sumner — First National Bank: W. R. 
Lovelace, Vice-Pres., In place of C. C. 
Marshall; J. M. Casans. Second Vice- 
Pres. ; C. C. Henry, Cashier, in place of 
A. B. Harris; Manuel Abreu, Asst. Cash- 
ier. 

Lake Arthur — First National Bank; Ida 
Hammonds Asst. Cashier. 

Portales — Citizens’ National Bank; Arthur 

F. Jones, Asst. Cashier, in place of J. A. 
Fairly. 

Roswell— Citizens’ National Bank- J. S. Lea, 
Vice-Pres., in place of J. O. Cameron. 
Santa Rosa— First National Bank; J. J. 

Moise. Vice-Pres., in place of L. M. Shely. 
Silver City — American National Bank; A. M. 
Gillespie, Asst. Cashier, in place of F. R. 
Coon. — Silver City National Bank; T. L. 
Lowe. Vice-Pres.; Harry H. Kelly, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of T. L. Lowe. 

Texieo — First National Bank; J. M. Kin- 
dred, Pres., in place of L. T. Lester; R. 
L. Stringfellow and C. C. Marshall. Vice- 
Pres’s.. in place of J. P. Stone and C. H. 
Leftwich; A. A. Maxwell, Cashier, in place 
of C. C. Marshall; no Asst. Cashiers in 
place of W. C. Marshall and James Shaw. 
— Texieo National Bank; A. L. Breeding. 
Vice-Pres., in place of W. A. Davis; P. E. 
Jordan, Asst. Cashier. 

NEW YORK. 

Akron — Wickware National Bank; A. K. 
Flynn, Asst. Cashier, in place of F. M. 
Stage. 

Allegany — First National Bank; W A. Flynn, 
Vice-Pres. 

Amityville — First National Bank: Raymond 

C. Haff, Vice-Pres., in place of W. E. 
Holloway; Geo. A. Baylis, Vice-Pres. 
Amsterdam — First National Bank; Jno. K. 

Warnick. Asst. Cashier. 

Ballston Spa — Ballston Spa National Bank; 
Thos. Kerley, Pres., in place of A. S. 
Booth; Egbert F. Clute, Cashier, in place 
of Thos. Kerley. 

Brewster — First National Bank; Henry H. 
Wells, Vice-Pres. 

Brockport— First National Bank; Fred H. 
Gordon. Vice-Pres. 

Brooklyn — Guardian Savings Bank, absorbed 
by Greater New York Savings Bank. — 
Home Trust Co.; Frederic E. Gunnison, 
Pres., in place of J. Edward Swanstrom. 
Buffalo — Third National Bank; R. M. Rownd 
and W. Emerson Barger, Vice-Pres’s.; W. 
Emerson Barger. Cashier, in place of G. 
A. Drummer. 

Caledonia — First National Bank; W. J. Wil- 
liams, Pres., in place of .T. C. Tennent; 
Jno. C. Hawk. Vice-Pres.. In place of W. 

J. Williams; C. L. Palmer, Asst. Cashier, 
in place of C. Palmer. 

Cooperstown — First National Bank; W. P. 

K. Fuller. Asst. Cashier. 

Cortland — First National Bank; T. H. Wick- 
wire, Vice-Pres., in place of R. B. Smith. 
Dover Plains — Dover Plains National Bank; 
Sheldon Wing. Vice-Pres., in place of C. 
W. Vincent. 
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Downsville — First National Bank; Thomas 
Keery, Vice-Pres., in place of F. F. Sear- 
ing. 

East Hampton — East Hampton National 
Bank; E. T. Dayton, Asst. Cashier. 
Elmira — Merchants’ National Bank; Chas. C. 
Swan, Pres., in place of E. P.. Backer; Ar- 
thur Clinton, Vice-Pres.; Edwin M. Fay, 
Cashier, in place of Chas. C. Swan. 
Falconer — First National Bank; E. E. Sam- 
ple, Asst. Cashier. 

Farmingdale — First National Bank; Ernest 
Hackwitz, Asst. Cashier. 

Geneva — Geneva National Bank; William G. 
Ver Planck, Vice-Pres., In place of S. K. 
Nester; M. H. Sandford, Asst. Cashier. 
Glens Falls — First National Bank; J. M. 
Coolidge, Vice-Pres., in place of A. W. 
Sherman; Mr. Sherman continues as Cash- 
ier. — National Bank of Glens Falls; Jere- 
miah T. Finch, Pres., in place of S. 
Brown, deceased; Louis M. Brown, Vice- 
Pres., in place of Jeremiah T. Finch. 
Gloversville — Fulton County National Bank; 

J. R. Robertson, Asst. Cashier. 

Goshen — Goshen National Bank; Jay H. 
Newbury, Vice-Pres., in place of W. D. 
Van Vliet: W. A. Wells, Cashier, in place 
of H. A. Horton. 

Granville — Farmers’ National Bank; G. N. 
Hull, Asst. Cashier. 

Hastings-upon-Hudson — First National Bank; 
John J. Walsh, Vice-Pres., in place of 
Wm. Shrive; Jno. J. Martin, Vice-Pres. 
Highland Falls — Citizens’ National Bank; 
Louis F. Goodsell, Pres., in place of Geo. 
W. Flood; Isaac H. Birdsley. Vice-Pres.; 
Geo. W. Flood, Vice-Pres. and Asst. Cash- 
ier. 

Hornell — First National Bank; W. H. Wal- 
bridge. Asst. Cashier. 

Ithaca — First National Bank; R. B. Wil- 
liams, Pres., in place of G. R. Williams, 
deceased. 

Jamaica — First National Bank; P. H. Wood- 
ward, Vice-Pres., in place of A. C. Lock- 
wood. 

Lestershire — First National Bank; J. E. Hill, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Liberty — Sullivan County National Bank; S. 
N. Smith, Vice-Pres., in place of A. P. 
Dubois, deceased. 

Marathon — First National Bank; W. H. 

Boyden. Asst. Cashier. 

Margaretville — People’s National Bank; C. 
R. Sanford, Asst. Cashier, in place of F. 
M. Swart. 

Marlboro — First National Bank; Albert H. 
Palmer, Vice-Pres., in place of W. E. 
Holloway. 

Middleburg— First National Bank; Dewitt C. 
Dow, Vice-Pres. 

New York — Aetna National Bank; R. B. 
Webb, Asst. Cashier. — Bronx National 
Bank; T. J. Chabot, First Vice-Pres., in 
place of O. M. Nilson; F. A. Wurtzbach. 
Second Vice-Pres.; O. M. Nilson, Third 
Vice-Pres.; W. W. Skinner, Asst. Cashier. 
— Chatham National Bank; Frank J. Hean- 
ey. Vice-Pres.; W. H. Strawn. Cashier, In 
place of H. P. Doremus; H. L. Chadmus, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of W. H. Strawn. 
— Corn Exchange Bank; Henderson N. 
Wolf, Second Vice-Pres. — Irving National 
Bank; H. E. Ward, Asst. Cashier. — Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce; Neilson Olcott, 
Cashier, In place of W. C. Duvall. — Na- 
tional Butchers and Drovers’ Bank; no 
Asst. Cashier in place of E. G. Tucker. — 
Second National Bank; C. W. Case and 

A. L. Burns, Asst. Cashiers. 

Northport — First National Bank; Howard K. 

Soper, Asst. Cashier. 

North Tonawanda — State National Bank; V. 

H. Hunter, Asst. Cashier. 

Norwich — National Bank of Norwich; John 

B. Van Cleft and John R. Kirby, Asst. 
Cashiers. 

Ossining — First National Bank; C. T. Young, 
Pres., in place of H. C. Nelson; Geo. Hy- 



att, Second Vice-Pres., in place of C. T. 
Young. 

Owego — Tioga National Bank; H. G. Foster, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Port Richmond — Port Richmond National 
Bank; W. J. Davidson, Pres., in place of 

C. E. Griffith. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Charlotte — Charlotte National Bank and 
Charlotte Trust Co. consolidated under 
former title; Jno. M. Scott, Vice-Prep., in 
place of J. F. Robertson; J. H. Little, 
Vice-Pres.; no Cashier in place of H. M. 
Victor. 

Dunn — First National Bank; R. G. Taylor, 
First Vice-Pres., in place of J. J. Wade. 
Elkin — Elkin National Bank; A. Chatham, 
Pres., in place of R. J. Thurmond; Alex. 
Chatham, Jr., Cashier, in place of A 
Chatham. 

Gastonia — First National Bank; J. Lee Rob- 
inson. Vice-Pres. 

Graham — National Bank of Almance; Robt. 
S. Mebane, Pres., in place of E. M. Arm- 
field. 

Hendersonville— First National Bank; K. G. 
Morris, Vice-Pres., in place of G. I. White; 
J. Mack Rhodes, Cashier, in place of K. 
G. Morris; S. G. Rhodes, Asst. Cashier, In 
place of P. F. Patton. 

Hickory— First National Bank; J. L. Cilley, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Lillington — National Bank of Lillington; M. 
P. Hirsch, Cashier; formerly Acting and 
Asst. Cashier. 

Marion — First National Bank; J. E. Neal, 
Asst. Cashier, In place of E. C. Guy. 
Mount Airy — First National Bank; Geo. D. 
Fawcett, Pres., in place of Thos. Faw- 
cett; T. G. Fawcett, Cashier, in place of 
Geo. D. Fawcett. 

Newton — Shuford National Bank; G. A. 
Worlick, Vice-Pres., in place of J. C. 
Smith. 

Raleigh — Commercial & Farmers’ Bank; B. 
S. Jerman, Pres.; A. A. Thompson, Vice- 
Pres.; H. W. Jackson, Cashier; E. B. 
Crow, Asst. Cashier. 

Shelby — Shelby National Bank; E. B. Ham- 
rick, Vice-Pres., in place of H. I. Wash- 
burn. 

Wilmington— Murchison National Bank; J. 
N. Yates, Vice-Pres.; Chas. S. Grainger, 
Cashier, in place of J. V. Grainger. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Binford — First National Bank; A. J. Mel- 
gard, Asst. Cashier, in place of Oscar 
Greenland. 

Bisbee — First National Bank; A. Egeland, 
Vice-Pres., in place of C. H. Olson; W. D. 
White, Cashier, in place of A. Egeland; 
J. G. Behan, Asst. Cashier. 

Cooperstown — First National Bank; H. P. 
Hammer, Vice-Pres., in place of G. H. 
Condy; N. A. Patterson, Cashier, in place 
of Iver Udgaard; E. R. Sinclair, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of N. A. Patterson. 
Crystal — First National Bank; L M. Gil- 
bert. Asst. Cashier. 

Devils Lake — First National Bank; N. J. 
Haley, Asst. Cashier. 

Dickinson — First National Bank; T. Arthur 
Tollefson, Asst. Cashier, in place of R. H. 
Smith. 

Edgeley — First National Bank; Geo. Bulmer, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of A. M. Oakley. 
Fessenden — First National Bank; G. L. 
Hope, Asst. Cashier, in place of C. I. 
Turner. 

Finley — First National Bank; E. H. Gilbert- 
son, Asst. Cashier, in place of T. O. 
Chantland. 

Grand Forks — Union National Bank; Chas. 
F. Sims, Vice-Pres., in place of S. W. 
Rutlege. 

Hampden — First National Bank; R. H. Mur- 
phy, Vice-Pres. 
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Hankinson — Citizens’ National Bank; Hugo 
Krautkremer, Asst. Cashier, in place of 
S. G. Mitchell. 

Harvey — First National Bank; W. W. Brant, 
Vice-Pres. ; J. J. Reimer, Asst. Cashier, 
in place of M. W. Neary. 

Hatton— Farmers & Merchants’ National 
Bank; Walter Nelson, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of O. N. Hegge; G. H. Bolken, Asst. 
Cashier. — First National Bank; G. S. 
Thompson, Asst. Cashier, in place of R. 

G. Olson. 

Hillsboro — First National Bank; W. A. Lar- 
son, Cashier, in place of J. E. Fencel; W. 
B. Davies, Asst. Cashier. 

Hope — First National Bank; F. W. Ehred, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Kenmare — Kenmare National Bank; F. 

Johnson. Asst. Cashier. 

Kensal — First National Bank; E. P. Irvine. 

Asst. Cashier, in place of O. M. Young. 
Dakota — National Bank of Dakota; K. C. 
Nelson, Asst. Cashier. 

Langdon— First National Bank; M. D. Sul- 
livan, Vice-Pres., in place of W. F. Win- 
ter. 

Lansford — First National Bank; A. S. Ad- 
ams, Asst. Cashier. 

Larimore — National Bank of Larimore; 
Aaron Stern, Vice-Pres., in place of J. O. 
Fadden. 

Leeds — First National Bank; Chas. F. Chals- 
ma. Cashier, in place of E. F. Jones. 
Maddock — First National Bank; E. R. 
Brown, Asst. Cashier. 

Mandan — First National Bank; Michael 
Lang, Vice-Pres.; Jno. B. Racek, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Minot — Second National Bank; James John- 
son, Vice-Pres., in place of P. P. Lee.— 
Union National Bank; E. S. Person, Pres., 
in place of F. H. Wellcome; B. H. Brad- 
ford. Vice-Pres., in place of G. O. Frank; 
S. J. La Due, Cashier, in place of E. S. 
Person. 

New Salem— First National Bank; J. Henry 
Kling. Asst. Cashier, in place of H. R. 
Ringeon. 

Osnabrock — First National Bank; Hugh 
Douglas, Vice-Pres., in place of F. S. Sar- 
gent. 

Rolette — First National Bank; Marion Ed- 
wards. Vice-Pres., in place of A. Egeland; 
F. J. White, Cashier, in place of Marion 
Edwards. 

Valley City— American National Bank; C. A. 
Fisher, Asst. Cashier. — First National 

Bank; Herman Winterer, Pres., in place 
of Jno. Russell; Arthur Miller, Vice-Pres., 
in place of Herman Winterer. 

Westhope — First National Bank: J. Rosholt, 
Pres., in place of Geo. Sunberg. 

Williston — Citizens’ National Bank; W. S. 
Davidson, Second Vice-Pres.; Geo. C. 
Schlenker, Asst. Cashier, in place of Ella 
Maloy. — First National Bank; B. Leknes, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of F. M. Schaefer. 
Willow City— Merchants’ National Bank; 
Geo. Sunberg, Pres., in place of J. Ros- 
holt; A. Svensrud, Cashier, in place of 
Geo. Sunberg. 

Wimbledon — Merchants’ National Bank; 
Robert Clendening, Pres., in place of Jno. 
Russell; Jno. Tracy, Vice-Pres., In place 
of R. Clendening. 

Wyndmere — First National Bank; no Vice- 
Pres. in place of Howard Dykman; E. O. 
Enochson, Asst. Cashier, in place of Lars 
Olsgard. 

OHIO. 

Arcanum — First National Bank ; M. M. 
Smith, Pres., in place of Daniel Francis; 

H. J. Niswonger, Vice-Pres., in place of 
M. M. Smith. 

Athens — First National Bank; no Asst. Cash- 
ier in place of S. N. Hobson. 

Bellevue— First National Bank; Frank A. 
Knapp, Vice-Pres. 



Bellefontaine — People’s National Bank; 

Brad. D. Hiatt, Asst. Cashier. 

Bridgeport — Bridgeport National Bank; W. 
G. McComas, Vice-Pres., in place of J. C. 
Heinlein. 

Burton — First National Bank; Otto Atwood. 

Asst. Cashier, in place of F. R. Truman. 
Camden — First National Bank; C. E. Mor- 
latt, Vice-Pres. 

Canal Dover — Exchange National Bank; C. 
A. Harmer, Asst. Cashier, in place of J. 

D. Elliott. 

Cincinnati — Citizens’ National Bank; S. M. 
Richardson, Cashier, in place of G. P. 
Griffith; Wm. D. Knox, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of S. M. Richardson. — Fourth Na- 
tional Bank; Chas. E. Wilson, Pres., in 
place of M. M. White; H. P. Cooke, Vice- 
Pres., in place of Chas. E. Wilson; Mr. 
Cooke continues as Cashier.— German Na- 
tional Bank; W. C. Wachs, Vice-Pres.; 
Orln N. Littell, Cashier, in place of W. 
C. Wachs; no Asst. Cashier in place of 
Orin N. Littell. — Merchants’ National 
Bank; Geo. R. Balch, Vice-Pres. — Second 
National Bank; R. V. Johns, Asst. Cash- 
ier. 

Circleville— Third National Bank; W. G. 
Jacob. Pres., in place of A. C. Bell; C. G. 
Shulze, Cashier, in place of W. G. Jacob; 
W. C. Morris, Asst. Cashier, in place of 
C. G. Shulze. 

Cleveland— Bank of Commerce National As- 
sociation; W. C. Caine, Asst. Cashier. 
Cleves — Hamilton County National Bank; 
C. W. Harlan, Cashier, In place of W. C. 
Renaker; no Asst. Cashier in place of G. 
G. Greenamyer. 

Columbiana— First National Bank; G. Ed. 
Buzard, Vice-Pres., in place of W. H. 
Schmick. 

Columbus— Colonial Bank Co.; A. J. Evans, 
Pres.; J. E. Haller, Vice-Pres.; Francis 
A. T. Speers, Cashier. — Ohio Natibnal 
Bank; E. Kiesewetter, Pres., In place of 
Jno. Siebert; no Vice-Pres. in place of E. 
Kiesewetter. 

Convoy— First National Bank; C. H. Dye, 
Pres., in place of A. Mollenkopf; A. Mol- 
lenkopf. Vice-Pres., in place of W. M. 
Muntzinger; E. M. Leslie, Cashier, in place 
of C. H. Dye. 

Dayton — Teutonia National Bank: J. Edw. 

Sauer, Pres., in place of J. D. Whitmore; 
L. S. Reibold, Vice-Pres., in place of J. 

E. Sauer. 

Delphos— National Bank of Delphos; C. D. 
Hunt, Asst. Cashier. 

Dillonvale— First National Bank; H. N. 
Hammond, Pres., in place of J. N. Rich- 
ardson; A. G. Gardner, Vice-Pres., in place 
of W. S- Kithcart. 

Dunkirk — Woodruff National Bank; Ida M. 
Ludwick. Asst. Cashier, in place of Jno. 
Woodruff. Jr. 

Hamilton — First National Bank; P. Ben- 
ninghofen, Vice-Pres., In place of R. C. 
McKinney. 

Hicksville— First National Bank: Jno. C. 
Wilderson, Pres., in place of Frank Max- 
well; James W. Seevers, Vice-Pres.. in 
place of Amos Farlow; Geo. B. Wilderson, 
Second Asst. Cashier. 

Hillsboro — Merchants’ National Bank; O. N. 
Sams, Pres.. In place of E. L Ferris; 
Jacob H. Feibel, Vice-Pres., in place of O. 
N. Sams. 

Kenton — First National Bank; W. J. Pfeif- 
fer, Asst. Cashier. — Kenton National Bank; 
A. F. Machetanz, Asst. Cashier, in place 
of O. E. Charles. 

Kinsman — Kinsman National Bank; Allen 
Jewell, Vice-Pres., in place of Andrew 
Morford; C. A. Hobart, Cashier. In place 
of G. W. Birrell; H. J. Fobes, Asst. Cash- 
ier, in place of C. A. Hobart. 

Lewisville — First National Bank; C. B- Ket- 
terer, Pres., in place of C. G. Oblinger. 
Mantua — First National Bank; W. R. Bow- 
en, Asst. Cashier. 
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Mount Vernon — First National Bank; no 
Asst. Cashier in place of C. B. Curtis. 
Napoleon — First National Bank; W. F. Pen- 
der. Cashier, in place of G. P. Lutz. 
Newcomerstown — First National Eank; W. 
M. Brode, Pres., in place of Lloyd Mur- 
phy. 

New Concord — First National Bank; O. M. 
Shipley, Vice-Pres., in place of R. C. 
Shepherd. 

New Richmond — New Richmond National 
Bank; C. N. Yerger, Asst. Cashier. 
Norwood — Norwood National Bank; Myers 
Y. Cooper, Pres., in place of Edw. Mills. 
Oxford — Oxford National Bank; G. C. Well- 
iver, Vice-Pres. 

Painesville — Painesville National Bank; R. 
F. Pyle. Cashier; no Asst. Cashier in place 
of R. F. Pyle. 

Plymouth — First National Bank; A. M. Tra- 
go, Cashier, in place of A. O. Waite; C. 
E. Clark. Asst. Cashier. 

Ripley — Ripley National Bank; A. W. Fran- 
cis. Vice-Pres., in place of W. A. Blair. 
Rock Creek — First National Bank; C. W. 
Harrington, Pres., in place of Fred Har- 
rington. 

Roseville — First National Bank; Chas. 
Brown, Pres., In place of Wm. Porter; 
Jno. Burton, Vice-Pres., in place of Chas. 
Brown; C. E. Porter, Cashier, in place of 
J. N. Owens; L. B. Brown, Asst. Cashier, 
in place of C. E. Porter. 

Salem — Farmers’ National Bank; M. L 
Young, Pres., in place of R. V. Hampson; 
Walter F. Deming, Vice-Pres., in place of 
M. L. Young. 

Sandusky — Commercial National Bank; Mo- 
zart Gallup, Pres., in place of Jno. Whit- 
worth; G. Graham, Vice-Pres., in place of 
Mozart Gallup. 

Sardinia— First National Bank; G. A. Ken- 
nedy, Vice-Pres., in place of J. N. Plum- 
mer; Elsie Ogden, Asst. Cashier. 

Scio — Farmers & Producers' National Bank; 

E. G. Finical, Asst. Cashier. 

St. Clairsville — Second National Bank; W. 
L Patton. Vice-Pres., in place of Sami. 
Campbell. 

Tiffin — Commercial National Bank; W. W. 



Keller, Cashier; A. L. Troxel, Asst. Cash- 
ier, in place of W. W. Keller. 

Tippecanoe — Tipp National Bank; T. C. 
Leonard, Pres., in place of Jacob Rohrer; 
E. L. Crane, Vice-Pres., in place of T. C. 
Leonard. 

Toronto — First National Bank; Jno. F. Pent- 
land, Asst. Cashier. 

Urbana— Champaign National Bank; C. H. 
Marvin, Pres., in place of Joel Read; S. 

M. Mosgrove, Vice-Pres., in place of C. 
H. Marvin. 

Warren — Union National Bank; J. N. But- 
ler. Asst. Cashier. 

Weston — First National Bank; J. V. Bever- 
stock, Asst. Cashier. 

Youngstown — First National Bank; A. E. 
Adams, Vice-Pres. — Mahoning National 
Bank; J. H. McEwen, Pres., in place of 
W. Scott Bonnell; W. Scott Bonnell, Vice- 
Pres.; Thos. A. Jacobs, Cashier, in place 
of J. H. McEwen ; W. J. Roberts, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of T. A. Jacobs. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Duquesne — Hungarian American Savings & 
Trust Co. ; title changed to American Sav- 
ings & Trust Co. 

Philadelphia— People's Trust Co.; Jos. L. 
Greenwald, Pres., in place of Jno. C. Win- 
ston. resigned; Chas. J. Gallagher, Vice- 
Pres. 

Pittsburg — Land Trust Co. ; absorbed Ger- 
man Trust Co. Capital $500,000. 

West Chester— Chester County Trust Co. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Kingston — Kingston Savings Bank; J. G. 

Peckham, 'ffes./ “deceased. 

Providence — Industrial Trust Co. ; Cyrus P. 
Brown, Pres., in place of S. P. Colt. 

TEXAS. 

San Antonio — American Bank & Trust Co.; 

N. S. Graham, Pres., in place of C. A. 
Beasley, deceased. 

WISCONSIN. 

Edgerton— Tobacco Exchange Bank; Andrew 
Jensen, Pres, and Cashier, in place of 
Wallace S. Brown, deceased. 



BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 



ARKANSAS. 

Eureka Springs — Citizens’ Bank; reported 
closed. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Long Beach — Citizens’ Savings Bank; re- 
ported closed. 

Sutter Creek— Sutter Creek State Bank; re- 
ported closed. 

ILLINOIS. 

Madison — Tri-City State Bank; reported 
closed, February 20. 

IOWA. 

Marshalltown — Green Mountain Savings 
Bank; reported closed. February 24. 

West Point— Bank of West Point; reported 
closed, February 18. 

LOUISIANA. 

New Orleans — State National Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation, January 30. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore — Wilson, Colston & Co., in charge 
of receiver. 

MICHIGAN. 

Dowagiac — City Bank; suspended business, 
February 9. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Jackson — Central Bank; reported closed, 
February 22. 



MISSOURI. 

Macon — First National Bank; in voluntary 
liquidation, January 14. 

NEW YORK. 

Hammondsport— A. G. Pratt & Co.; closed 
February 20. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Wilmington — Atlantic National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation. January 18. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Alva — Bank of Commerce; reported closed. 

Choteau — Farmers & Merchants’ Bank; in 
charge of W. W. Hawood, receiver. 

Grand — Day County Bank; reported closed. 

OREGON. 

Forest Grove — E. W. Haines; suspended 
business. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Leechburg — Leechburg Banking Co.; in 
charge of receiver. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Providence — N. Curtis Fletcher «fe Co.; sus- 
pended business. 

TEXAS. 

Odessa — Western National Bank; in volun- 
tary liquidation, January 1. 

Ravenna — First State Bank; reported closed. 
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A MENACE TO AMERICAN PROSPERITY. 



JJY a vote of 42 to 16 the United 
States Senate, on March 27, 
passed the emergency currency bill in- 
troduced some time ago by Senator 
Aldrich, Chairman of the Finance 
Committee of the Senate. 

If this measure becomes a law it will 
be a direct menace to the continuance 
of American prosperity. Heretofore 
speculation has been partially held in 
check by high interest rates, a check 
whbh will be removed if the Aldrich 
Bill Masses the House and is signed by 
the President.. 

The rapid and unhealthful expan- 
sion of enterprise, which has been to 
some extent restrained by the limita- 
tions on the note-issuing powers of the 
banks, may go on unhampered, if this 
bill becomes a law. 

Speculation and the booming of en- 
terprise will have no checks to keep 
them within reasonable bounds if the 
banks are permitted to issue a half- 
billion of paper currency, bearing no 
relation whatever to their gold reserves. 

In the last eight years the circula- 
tion of the national banks has increased 
nearly $450,000,000. Now $500,000,- 
000 more of bank paper is authorized at 
a single stroke. 

This is dangerous inflation — a men- 
ace to the business interests of the 
country second only to that of free sil- 
ver or the unlimited issue of greenbacks. 

The bankers of the country, as the 
agent# of the business interests and as 
l 



upholders of sound banking and com- 
mercial standards, are almost unani- 
mously opposed to this dangerous meas- 
ure. 

They must quickly and effectually 
make that opposition felt. 

Every banker in the United States 
who desires to see the business of the 
country conducted on a safe basis 
should write to his member of Congress 
asking him to vote against the Aldrich 
•Bill. 

All organizations of bankers should 
take action at once against this vicious 
and unsafe measure, calling special 
meetings for that purpose, if necessary. 

Bankers should urge similar action 
by boards of trade and business organ- 
izations of every kind. 

They should also take every possible 
legitimate means of informing the 
people of the dangers lurking in this 
bill. 

The Bankers Magazine speaks 
advisedly in saying that if the Aldrich 
Bill becomes a law it will, in time, en- 
gender conditions that will cause the 
most terrific financial panic the world 
has ever known. 



It is therefore the duty of every 
patriotic citizen to labor for the defeat 
of the Aldrich Bill. 

No legislation on the currency ques- 
tion is a thousand times to be preferred 
to the Aldrich Bill, which is vicious, 
unsound, and a direct menace to our 
financial and commercial prosperity. 

47C 
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JNVESTIGATION of the national 
banks of New York is provided for 
in the following resolution introduced 
in the United States Senate by Senator 
Tillman of South Carolina, and adopt- 
ed on March 16: 

Resolved, That the Committee on 
Finance is hereby instructed to inquire 
and report — 

First. Whether the national banks in 
the city of New York and elsewhere are 
in the habit, under the guise of com- 
mercial loans, of furnishing permanent 
capital for speculative or other enter- 
prises; and if so, what legislation is 
necessary to prevent a continuance of 
such practice. 

Second. Whether the Treasury De- 
partment had knowledge of the loans 
made by the National Bank of North 
America, of New York city, which are 
the subject of a suit by the receiver of 
said bank against Charles W. Morse, 
and of other similar transactions in 
other national banks. 

Third. Whether national banks are 
now engaged, by themselves or through 
other organizations, in attempting to 
control or dictate the legislation of 
Congress upon currency matters. 

Fourth. The committee is further 
instructed to ascertain what, if any, 
legislation is necessary to discourage or 
prevent the habit of persons holding 
the office of Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency or other Treasury officials from 
making their offices a stepping-stone to 
employment by national banks. 

Fifth. Whether national banks are 
using trust companies or other financial 
associations as agencies through which 
to transact business forbidden by the 
law governing national banks, and what 
legislation is necessary to prevent such 
an evasion of the statutes. 

Sixth. Whether the national banks in 
New York city lent their credit to the 
stock brokers by the certification or ac- 
ceptance of checks during the years 



1906 and 1907, and report whether or 
not such transactions involved any vio- 
lation of the provisions of section 5200 
of the Revised Statutes as to making 
excess loans. 

In his speech in support of the reso- 
lution Mr. Tillman made a sharp at- 
tack upon the New York banks, and 
charged them with promoting specula- 
tive transactions. 

This matter of overcertification has 
been discussed in these pages from 
time to time, and we do not deem it 
necessary to rehearse the facts now. 
Whether the banks violate the law or 
merely evade it will probably be estab- 
lished by the proposed investigation. 

It is also well known that for many 
years the national banks, not of New 
York only, but those of the whole coun- 
try, have violated the law regarding 
excess loans. The reason for this, as 
we have often explained, was because 
the penalty provided for an infringe- 
ment of the law — annulment of the 
charters of the offending banks — has 
seemed so harsh that the Comptrollers 
of the Currency have never enforced 
it. Yet it is admitted that these ex- 
cess loans are responsible for most of 
the failures of the banks. 

Perhaps Senator Tillman's investi- 
gation of the New York banks, if thor- 
oughly made, may reveal some things 
not intended. The fact may be dis- 
closed that the country banks are not 
above participating in the profits and 
risks of stock speculations, and that 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in plac- 
ing public funds with the banks and in 
resorting to artificial means for stimu- 
lating bank circulation, not infrequently 
helps to promote this speculation, 
though he may aim merely to aid what 
he considers “legitimate business" as 
distinguished from speculation. But 
when the banks get the money, they 
are apt to use it in the most profitable 
way. If some means were at hand for 
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putting surplus currency out of exist- 
ence when no longer needed, one of the 
most powerful incentives to harmful 
speculation would be destroyed. 



OENATOR LODGE, in his apology 
for supporting the Aldrich Bill, 
made in the United States Senate on 
March 12, added but little in the way 
of information on the banking and 
currency question. Like most of the 
supporters of this measure, he began 
by declaring that he did not lay claim 
to being in any sense a financial expert. 
No one would deny the Senator's dis- 
claimer, after reading his speech. 
Wordsworth, said Byron, contends 
that prose and poetry are the same, and 
proceeds to prove it by his poetry. 

Doubtless the distinguished Massa- 
chusetts Senator might have applied 
himself more diligently to the study of 
financial questions — in which case we 
do not believe he would have supported 
the Aldrich Bill — but for the fear that 
such study might have endangered his 
mental equilibrium. The Senator's 
views on this point are so illuminating 
that we venture to reproduce them: 

“My observation has been that legis- 
lators who become wedded to a system 
which is to cure all evils, and who de- 
vote themselves for years to the con- 
templation of a system which they have 
themselves invented, are very apt to 
grow unbalanced. It requires a very 
robust sanity of mind like that of the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Ald- 
rich] to deal habitually with financial 
questions without descending into 
something very like fanaticism. I have 
no desire to tread that ‘primrose path/ 
for it seems to me that, 'that way mad- 
ness lies,' and I do not care to encoun- 
ter its perils." 

Thus far, if we may judge by his 
speech. Senator Lodge does not appear 



to be in any immediate danger of being 
unable to tell a hawk from a handsaw, 
while the wind remains southerly. 

But we pass from the consideration 
of these interesting psychological prob- 
lems to the examination of other fea- 
tures of the Senator's apology. Here 
are some of the things he said: 

“Asset currency, properly speaking, 
is a pure asset currency, a currency is- 
sued against the assets of the bank 
with no gold reserve, or only one very 
small and practically merely nominal. 
I am again going to borrow a sentence 
from the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Bailey], which I think puts the prop- 
osition of asset currency with remark- 
able terseness and force — that what the 
bankers desire to do with an asset cur- 
rency is to borrow without interest and 
without security, and then to lend on 
interest and with security. An asset 
currency is a currency based solely on 
what are called ‘assets.’ Of course in 
the long run the assets of every bank 
are liable for the engagements and ob- 
ligations of the bank; but when we are 
treating of currency we are treating of 
notes that pass from hand to hand and 
which must have behind them either a 
bond reserve held by the Government, 
as ours is held, so that every man 
knows that, no matter what happens, 
the note of a failed bank is just as 
good as the note of the best bank in 
the country, or else you must put be- 
hind it an adequate gold reserve, so 
that the holder knows that if he wishes 
the money of the world he has nothing 
to do but to step into the bank and get 
it." 

This definition of asset currency at 
least possesses the merit of novelty. 
The notes of the Louisiana state banks 
prior to the Civil War were a good ex- 
ample of an asset currency, and they 
were secured by a coin reserve of S3 1-3 
per cent. No person of any authority, 
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that wc know of, has proposed a sys- 
tem of asset currency not supported by 
a proper reserve of gold. But the Aid- 
rich scheme provides for adding $500,- 
000,000 of bank notes to the currency 
without requiring any addition to the 
gold reserves of the banks. 

Senator Lodge seems to be under the 
impression that an asset note is unse- 
cured, for he quotes with approval a 
declaration to that effect made by Sen- 
ator Bailfy; but again we fail to re- 
member anybody who favors such a sys- 
tem of currency. The asset or credit 
notes of a bank would — as Mr. Lodge 
himself admits — be secured by the gen- 
eral assets, by a gold reserve (of 
course), and by a safety fund. In fact, 
under any plan for an asset currency 
that Congress would consider with any 
favor at all, the safety of the notes 
must be placed beyond question. 

Had Senator Lodge devoted a few 
minutes to studying this question, he 
might have learned, without going out- 
side the banking history of his own 
Commonwealth, that an asset currency 
has demonstrated its safety and ef- 
ficiency. 

His apology for the Aldrich make- 
shift was not a creditable performance. 
Reading between the lines of his speech 
one can plainly see that the measure he 
defended was really not to his liking. 

The great producing and commercial 
interests of the country would be im- 
mensely benefited by a proper system 
of banking and currency. It might have 
been expected that a man of Mr. 
Lodge’s eminent attainments would 
drop the role of the politician for that 
of the statesman and give his support 
to a measure which really commands 
the approval of his judgment. That 
he has not done so must cause great 
disappointment and regret 



ENATOR BAILEY of Texas made 
a speech in the Senate on March 9 
that doubtless fairly represents the 
views of those who favor the issue of 
Government paper money instead of 
bank notes. 

In the regulation of a bank-note cur- 
rency there are two functions that the 
Government may properly exercise. 

First. It should provide for the ab- 
solute safety of every note issued. 

Second. It should guard the bank- 
note currency against the dangers of 
inflation. 

Upon these propositions there is sub- 
stantial agreement. But as to a third, 
namely, that the Government should 
aim at direct regulation of the volume 
of the currency, instead of allowing 
this to be done automatically through 
the banks, under proper safeguards, 
there is a sharp division of opinion. 

Senator Bailey antagonized the is- 
sue of asset currency by the banks. He 
declared that the banks “want the priv- 
ilege of issuing their notes without in- 
terest and without security ." 

We assume from the tone of Senator 
Bailey’s speech that this statement was 
made in all candor. If that is so it 
shows an absolute lack of conception 
of the elementary principles of an as- 
set or credit currency. 

Let us see what a bank note is. It 
is an obligation of the bank issuing it 
to pay to the bearer, on demand, the 
sum of money expressed on the face of 
the note. Whenever a note is paid out, 
or “issued,” by a bank, the bank be- 
comes liable to pay so much money. 
Would the bank assume this Lability 
without getting something of value in 
return? Would it give the note away 
without receiving anything in ex- 
change? If there are any banks that 
would do that, we do not know of them. 
They are not to be found here in New 
York. 
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When a bank puts out its notes it 
will always get something in return. 
If the notes are paid out to a borrower 
— which, in one way or another, is near- 
ly always the case — the note of the bor- 
rower comes into the bank as security 
for the bank note paid out. Or the 
bank may pay out its notes in discount- 
ing drafts drawn against products on 
their way to market, and in this case, 
as before, the note will be secured by 
the drafts purchased. 

No one is proposing the issue of 
what Senator Bailey calls “a non- 
secured currency/' In addition to be- 
ing secured dollar for dollar by com- 
mercial paper, there would be a coin 
reserve of not less than twenty-live per 
cent, and a safety fund large enough 
for the Government to guarantee the 
payment of the notes (if thought desir- 
able) without incurring any risk what- 
ever. If the Senator had taken the 
trouble to examine the Report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency he could 
have satisfied himself in a moment that 
the revenue derived from the tax on 
bank-note circulation has been far in 
excess of what would be needed to pay 
the notes of failed banks. 

Senator Bailey seems fearful that 
if we had asset currency, the “widow 
and orphan" would suffer. He says: 

“Mr. President, let us consider for a 
moment what would happen under such 
a law when suspicion had once been 
aroused; when men began to look each 
other in the face and to ask what of the 
morrow ; when depositors began to 
wonder if the bank which held their 
money was solvent, and the most timid 
of them began quietly to withdraw their 
deposits. Under such a condition the 
banks would begin to issue their notes 
to meet these demands upon them; but 
do you suppose, sir, that they could 
thus allay the fear of their depositors? 
Precisely the contrary would happen, 
because the depositors would under- 



stand that every note issued immedi- 
ately became a lien superior to their 
claims against the bank, and they would 
protect themselves against being re- 
duced to the position of second-lien 
holders by withdrawing their deposits. 
Put the case to your own common sense 
and conscience, and what would you do ? 
If you were the guardian of an orphan, 
or the attorney for a widow, or an ex- 
ecutor under a will, you would hesitate 
to leave such trust funds, with a bank 
whose solvency was under a suspicion, 
even though you held, in common with 
all depositors, a first lien upon its as- 
sets; and how much more hastily would 
you withdraw them when you saw the 
bank issuing obligations which must be 
paid before you could recover a dollar, 
and which might absorb the very money 
you had deposited. Could you expect 
the daily wage-earner to leave the little 
he had been able to save above his liv- 
ing expenses with a bank that was cre- 
ating a prior lien upon it? To give the 
bank notes a prior lien would not help 
us in a time of financial perturbation. 
Whatever tendency it might have to 
steady our confidence in bank notes 
would be more than offset by ihe lack 
of confidence which it would create as 
to the safety of deposits. The Ameri- 
can people, whatever else may be said 
about them, are upon the whole blessed 
with an uncommon degree of common 
sense, and they believe, as I do, that 
the only way for a bank whose solvency 
is under suspicion to restore confidence 
in the minds of those who patronize it 
is to reduce its obligations; but this 
asset currency proceeds upon the oppo- 
site and the absurd theory that a bank 
can relieve itself from the distrust of 
those whom it already owes by multi- 
plying the number and the amount of 
its debts." 

'This is ingenious at least. But it is 
by no means a true picture of what 
would happen. What a depositor 
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wants, as a rule, is not gold, or even 
legal-tender money of any kind. He 
wants something that circulates as cur- 
rency. And what would be more nat- 
ural than that he should prefer to ex- 
change his book credit $t such a time 
for bank notes issued under absolute 
safeguards? Depositors do not make 
demands on banks for the payment of 
their notes. Such demands are made 
by one bank upon another. 

The closing statement of the above 
quotation deserves examination. Sen- 
ator Bailey says that “this asset cur- 
rency proceeds upon the absurd theory 
that a bank can relieve itself from the 
distrust of those whom it already owes 
by multiplying the number and the 
amount of its debts.” 

If a bank with 100 frightened de- 
positors should pay them off with its 
notes, would it multiply the number of 
its debts? 

If the bank owed these same depos- 
itors $500 each, or $50,000 in all, and 
met their demands by paying out $50,- 
000 of its notes, would it multiply the 
amount of its debts? 

As to the first of these questions, it 
may be said that if the bank paid out 
$500 notes to each depositor, it would 
owe exactly the same number of debts 
as before. If it paid out notes of 
smaller denominations, it would in- 
crease the number of its obligations but 
by this very fact would reduce its lia- 
bility to be called on to cash the notes 
once they got into circulation. 

The answer to the second question is 
self-evident. The kind of bank that 
pays a debt of $500 with $500.01 is not 
the kind with which most of us have 
any acquaintance. 

Senator Bailey's argument proves 
too much. He says that the fact that 
the notes are a lien superior to the 
claim of the depositor would frighten 
the latter into withdrawing his depos- 
it. But if he took the notes of the 



bank in payment of his deposit, he 
would himself become a preferred cred- 
itor, as a holder of the notes, and the 
later, moreover, would circulate as mon- 
ey, and their safety and goodness would 
be absolute. 



^^N interesting discussion of the 
clearing-house loan certificate ap- 
peared in a recent number of the New 
York “Evening Post,” from which we 
quote : 

“The primary purpose of the expedi- 
ent, as set forth in the past by its 
authors and by the bankers who con- 
ducted it, was that a bank or a group 
of banks, solvent but temporarily em- 
barrassed, might be allowed to dispense 
with cash payments at the clearings 
house. 

“Such a bank, for instance, might turn 
in for the daily exchanges $5,000,000 
in checks drawn on other banks and 
turned in to it by its depositors. At the 
same time, the other clearing-house 
banks might turn in $7,000,000 in 
checks similarly drawn on the bank in 
question and deposited with them. By 
the rules of the institution, this bank 
would be ‘debtor at the clearing-house’ 
to the extent of $2,000,000, which it 
was bound to pay to the clearing-house 
in cash, for distribution among the 
creditor banks. But if, from a run, a 
defalcation, or a temporary accident, 
the bank did not have the cash, and if 
it nevertheless had enough good secur- 
ities to cover the amount, the clearing- 
house committee then would take the 
securities in hand, allot $2,000,000 in 
loan certificates to the bank, and re- 
quire the creditor banks to accept such 
certificates instead of cash. 

“Plainly enough, these other banks 
had loaned that amount to the embar- 
rassed institution, and this is why the 
name ‘loan certificates’ wes applied. The 
principle described was exactly ob- 
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served in the troubles of May, 1884, 
when the Metropolitan Bank had to ask 
for help, and in November, 1890, when 
the Bank of North America did the 
same. On both occasions, the strong 
banks loaned a part of their cash re- 
serves to weak associates — or, as the 
matter is sometimes put, they 'pooled' 
their reserves for the general good. In 
1884 and 1890, there was no restriction 
on cash payments, to local depositors 
or to banks in outside cities. 

"The question is now being rather 
seriously discussed, whether the pur- 
pose of the loan certificate is not de- 
parted from entirely when, as in 1893 
and as in last November, the largest 
and strongest banks apply for such 
certificates and use them to meet their 
daily debit balances at the clearing- 
house. If the transaction meant that 
they, like the banks which took out 
certificates in 1890 and 1884, are bor- 
rowing through the loan certificates, 
then the strong would be borrowing 
from the weak. 

"But this could hardly be so. If, on 
the other hand, the. theory of ‘pooled 
reserves' be maintained, it would seem 
on the face of things that certain of 
the larger banks had taken measures 
not to participate in pooling. The 
truth is, that each of these original 
theories falls to the ground under such 
circumstances. What does unquestion- 
ably happen is, that, when a powerful 
bank, with 20 per cent, or so in cash 
still standing in its reserve, takes out 
and uses clearing-house loan certifi- 
cates, it to that extent suspends cash 
payments to other banks. 

"When, as in August, 1893, all banks 
take out certificates and make all their 
clearing-house payments -in them, then 
it is clear that cash payments between 
banks at New York have been suspend- 
ed. This recourse may be unavoidable, 
when the money-hoarding and the run 
on the banks have reached a climax, but 



it is an economic consideration of some 
importance, whether it is not this very 
suspension of mutual payments which 
leads necessarily to withholding of cash 
against out-of-town drafts or against 
checks drawn by depositors for payroll 
purposes. If this is true, then it would 
seem to be time to recognize that the 
present loan certificate device ought in 
the future to be replaced by a different 
expedient- As a matter of fact, the 
bankers of New York have long recog- 
nized this as the correct conclusion." 

The fact is beginning to be appreci- 
ated by experts that clearing-house 
certificates, cashiers' checks, emergency 
issues and other devices for concealing 
the paucity of cash in the banks are ex- 
pedients to be employed as a last re- 
sort but by no means free from danger. 
They are a great deal like liquor or 
morphine — once used they are pretty 
apt to be resorted to again on pretexts 
growing flimsier all the time and in in- 
creased doses. Their effect, too, dimin- 
ishes with the frequency of their use. 

There are, perhaps, emergencies 
when a suspension of cash payments 
can not be avoided. But this is evi- 
dently a heroic remedy, to be used only 
when every other resource fails. 



"^JEW YORK bankers have never 
^ been charged with a lack of 
financial shrewdness. Yet they do not 
appear to have discovered that bonds 
are the ideal form of security. Presi- 
dent Alexander S. Gilbert of the 
Clearing-House Association recently 
declared in an interview in the New 
York "Journal of Commerce" that the 
association had resorted to the issue of 
loan certificates on nine different occa- 
sions, the total certificates issued 
amounting to $266,000,000. Seventy- 
two per cent, of the collateral was com- 
mercial paper and only twenty-eight 
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per cent, other securities. Not a dol- 
lar has been lost in connection with 
these transactions. 

It would seem that the kind of se- 
curity acceptable to the New York 
Clearing-House ought to be good 
enough to satisfy any reasonable de- 
mand. 



STRANGLING over the possession 
of a dead body is not a partic- 
ularly edifying spectacle. Yet that is 
practically what takes place in New 
York State every time there is a bank 
failure. Responsibility for closing a 
bank seems to be divided between the 
Bank Superintendent and the Attorney- 
General, and the courts not infrequent- 
ly have to be called on to settle the 
controversy. Neither the depositors, 
the stockholders nor anybody else de- 
rives any benefit from this muddled 
condition of affairs. 

The efficiency of the Bank Superin- 
tendent's supervision of the banks of 
the state would be greatly enhanced if 
he were given sole authority to appoint 
receivers to wind up insolvent banks. 



^^PPARENTLY the limitation on 
the note issues of the Imperial 
Bank of Germany is not regarded 
with entire satisfaction. In a recent 
communication, United States Consul 
Talbot J. Albert of Brunswick, writ- 
ing on the recent monetary stringency 
in Germany, says: 

“The German Government is consid- 
ering the question of abolishing the 
limit on the quantity of notes which 
may be issued by the Reichsbank free 
of tax or an increase in their amount. 
It is asserted that the limitation is only 
a hamper on the bank, and has nothing 
to do with prudent banking, which de- 
pends upon the proportion of the metal 



reserve of the bank to the outstanding 
circulation; that the tax was a compro- 
mise between the English system of 
banking and the unlimited issue of pa- 
per money/* 

Doubtless the Imperial Bank would 
manage its note issues just as wisely if 
the limitation were removed, and by 
repealing the tax on so-called excess 
issues a burden would be taken off the 
country's trade. Germany has been ex- 
periencing remarkable business activity 
for some time, and discount rates have 
been high. 



gENATOR LA FOLLETTE, who is 
the delight of the radicals, in his 
recent speech in the Senate attacking 
the Aldrich Bill, again sought to re- 
vive the exploded notion that this coun- 
try is dominated by a group of finan- 
ciers who withhold and dispense pros- 
perity as their wills whisper. He 
thought that these men deliberately 
brought on the late panic, to serve 
their own ends. 

A little reflection ought to convince 
any one that such an idea runs counter 
to common sense. It would be just as 
reasonable to suppose that on a windy 
day in March a sane man, living in a 
country town where all the houses are 
of frame, would set fire to his neigh- 
bor's house in order to get even with 
him for some grievance. If we sup- 
pose that all the men whom Senator 
La Follette anathematized are entire- 
ly devoid of moral sense, it can hardly 
be possible that they are so lacking 
in common sense as to pursue the course 
he described. 

The notion that the rich men de- 
liberately set about to produce a panic 
is wholly erroneous. A panic, once 
started, may get entirely beyond the 
control of any group of financiers, 
however powerful they may be. Men 
of large wealth have their possessions 
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chiefly in the form of securities, or in 
real estate, factories, etc. They know 
that a panic does not mean a tempor- 
ary decline in prices only, bnt that it 
is almost invariably followed by a pe- 
riod of depression, in which the values 
of securities fall and earnings and in- 
comes decrease. 

The high financier may possibly be 
such a moral monster as Senator La 
Follette's vivid imagination pictures 
him to be; but he at least knows on 
which side his bread is buttered. 



J) E PORTS from Washington are to 
the effect that the President fa- 
vors the Aldrich Bill, though the in- 
formation is supplemented by the state- 
ment that Mr. Roosevelt confesses 
that he knows but little about the cur- 
rency question — a statement that seems 
wholly superfluous in view of his sup- 
port of such a measure as that intro- 
duced by the chairman of the Senate 
Finance Committee. 

It is to be regretted that the Presi- 
dent has been so occupied with “trust- 
busting” and kindred matters that he 
has been unable to lend the weight of 
his personal influence in behalf of the 
movement for a sound and scientific 
currency system. Great reformers fre- 
quently lack the time or the disposition 
to devote their abilities to problems of 
constructive statesmanship. While the 
reforms carried out by the President 
will result in a higher standard of cor- 
porate management, and are therefore 
of immense benefit to the country, con- 
structive work is now very much needed. 

If President Roosevelt, through 
lack of expert knowledge, feels himself 
not qualified to lead in the movement 
for currency reform, he might at least 
have refrained from lending his sup- 
port to an unsound measure iike the 
Aldrich BiU. 



w ITH the increase in the number 
of national banks the physical 
labor of handling the note issues of 
these institutions grows all the while 
more burdensome. There were on Feb- 
ruary 14 last 6,698 national banks in 
the United States, practically all of 
them being banks of issue. The work 
of printing and redeeming the notes 
of so many separate institutions must 
severely tax even the great resources 
of the Treasury and the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing. 

The work of issuing notes might be 
greatly simplified and its cost material- 
ly reduced either by the adoption of 
some method of issuing the notes 
through incorporated clearing-houses 
or by confining the issue of notes either 
to banks of large capital or to those lo- 
cated in the reserve cities. At first 
sight.it might seem like an injustice to 
the smaller banks to deprive them of 
this privilege. But so long as a bank 
must deposit Government bonds as a 
preliminary to the emission of its 
notes, this privilege is productive of lit- 
tle profit, and probably operates to cur- 
tail the efficiency of the banks in serv- 
ing their local customers, because the 
banks are compelled to invest more in 
the bonds (including premiums, etc.) 
than they can issue in the shape of 
bank notes. 

There is no longer any justification 
for requiring national banks to invest 
part of their capital in Government 
bonds, whether they issue circulation 
or not. The credit of the United 
States does not need such support now, 
though it did when the National Bank- 
ing Law was enacted. It has been 
held that this requirement acts as a 
protection to depositors, insuring that 
at least a portion of the bank's capital 
will be wisely invested. That was true 
so long as the bonds were selling on an 
investment basis, as they were prior 
to the refunding operations which be- 
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gan in 1900. But United States two 
per cent, bonds at 104 are not desir- 
able from a purely investment stand- 
point. Moreover, their remaining above 
par is dependent upon the artificial 
props given to the bonds by the bank- 
ing laws. 

Even with the adoption of a credit 
currency it would not be anything ex- 
ceptional to confine the note issues to 
a limited number of banks. In fact, 
the general practice is to restrict note 
issues to a single institution or to a 
few banks of large capital. There 
would doubtless be strong opposition 
to either of these plans in this country. 
Actually, however, neither the large 
nor small banks have the privilege of 
issuing their credit notes. They are 
allowed, after depositing Government 
bonds, to circulate the latter in small 
denominations. So that if this priyilege 
were taken away from them they would 
not be losing anything of much conse- 
quence. 

The central bank idea is open to sev- 
eral well-founded objections. But as 
the number of issuing banks keeps on 
growing the difficulties to which we have 
referred will increase, and probably 
before long it will become necessary, 
in order to economize labor and ex- 
pense, to limit the right to issue notes 
in some way. By taking thought of 
this matter now, the banks may pre- 
vent the adoption of some plan that 
would be distasteful and perhaps un- 
just. 



pOSTAL savings banks would draw 
money away from the localities 
where it is needed for the development 
of home enterprises, to be. invested eith- 
er in Government bonds or other in- 
vestment securities. There seems to be 
no valid argument for postal savings 
banks, except on the ground of safety. 
Few communities, however, lack a bank 



of well-established reputation for se- 
curity. In New York, and in most of 
the Eastern States, a system of savings 
banks is in operation that provides prac- 
tically absolute safeguards to deposit- 
ors. This system might be extended to 
all parts of the country. 



RAILROAD bonds have been elim- 
inated from the Aldrich Bill, and 
that measure, if it becomes a law, will 
be shorn of one of its most vicious fea- 
tures. But it remains utterly wrong in 
principle, and no possible revamping 
can make this makeshift acceptable to 
the friends of a sound reform of our 
bank-note currency system. Even those 
who believe in an emergency currency 
— and this includes many able and con- 
scientious students of the currency 
problem — do not find any satisfaction 
in the Aldrich Bill. If bonds are to 
be accepted as security for the emer- 
gency notes, why not commercial pa- 
per? By excluding the latter form of 
security the South and West are dis- 
criminated against, though these sec- 
tions have the greatest need of emer- 
gency currency. And why should the 
Secretary of the Treasury be clothed 
with authority to decide when an emer- 
gency exists justifying the issue of 
notes? That can be determined only 
by the banks acting individually or 
through their clearing-house associa- 
tions. We dislike exceedingly to at- 
tribute motives to any one. But the 
Aldrich Bill, from its provisions and 
the manner in which the measure has 
been handled by those in charge of it, 
has certainly warranted the inference 
of insincerity. * 

The Aldrich Bill, whatever it may be 
in fact, looks like a bond-selling 
scheme. It does not appear to have 
been drawn with any reference to the 
real needs of the country, even for an 
emergency currency. 
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If this bill becomes a law the Re- 
publicans will have a lot of explaining 
to do in the next campaign. 



J NDIVIDUAL deposits in the na- 
tional banks of the country have 
grown amazingly in recent years. This 
is graphically shown in a colored chart 
printed in connection with the Report 
of the Comptroller of the Currency for 
1907. This tremendous gain in indi- 
vidual deposits has been due to the 
great increase in the country's busi- 
ness and wealth, and on the whole may 
be taken as an evidence of the nation's 
growing prosperity. There are some 
features of this rapid growth of de- 
posits, however, that are worthy of 
study. In the first place, a glance at 
the chart mentioned reveals an almost 
startling increase in deposits since 1892. 
In that year the individual deposits of 
the national banks were $1,765,000,000, 
while in 1907 they were $4,319,000,- 
000. The capital, during the same pe- 
riod, rose from $686,000,000 to $896,- 
000,000. That is, in 1892 the individ- 
ual deposits were not quite two and 
three-fifths times the capital, while in 
1907 they were almost four and seven- 
eighths times as great. 

Nor have the banks strengthened 
their reserves. On the contrary, the 
ratio of reserve held compared with de- 
posits has declined from 28.2 per cent, 
on September 30, 1892, to 21.3 per 
cent, on August 22, 1907. 

These figures indicate a considerable 
expansion of banking credits without a 
proportionate augmentation either of 
coin or capital. Without attempting to 
lay down any rules as to what propor- 
tion of reserves a bank should keep, or 
as to what ratio should be maintained 
between capital and deposits, it may be 
said that the tremendous gain in de- 
posits, in conjunction with a propor- 



tionate lessening of both capital and 
reserve, does not make for the safety 
of banking nor for conservatism in the 
conduct of business. Of course, the 
safety of a bank depends primarily on 
the character of the loans. But if a 
comparatively strong ratio of capital to 
deposits is maintained, the security of 
depositors will be greater, not only to 
the extent of the capital itself, but the 
double liability of shareholders adds 
another safeguard. 

Naturally, the banks like to pursue a 
course that assures the largest profits, 
but no prudent banker will be guided 
by such consideration to the extent that 
the security of his institution will be 
endangered. Perhaps a little more con- 
servatism on the part of the banks, as a 
whole, would tend to make less popular 
the demand for the insurance of de- 
posits. 



gjUIT has been brought against di- 
rectors of the National Bank of 
North America of New York city by 
the receiver of the bank to recover some 
$730,000 alleged to have beeir invested 
in various securities and lost. 

This tendency to hold bank direct- 
ors liable for losses incurred through 
bad investments or loans will undoubt- 
edly result in making directors more 
attentive to their duties. Where losses 
are due either to negligence or to a 
deliberate intent on the part of direct- 
ors to use the bank's funds in specula- 
tive ventures, it would seem to be no 
more than right for the stockholders 
and depositors to expect that the di- 
rectors shall be called on to make good 
such losses. In fact, if the stockhold- 
ers of a bank who have been assessed 
to meet deficiencies caused by the neg- 
lect or criminal recklessness of direct- 
ors would bring suit against the latter 
to recover such assessments, it would 
make the careless or criminally inclined 
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director less ready to endanger the 
funds of the bank. 

The duties of bank directors are clear 
enough, and the man who is unwilling 
to give that reasonable attention to 
them which the law requires should not 
complain if he is made to suffer finan- 
cial loss in consequence. 



r pHE suggestion made a short time 
ago by Hon. Robert B. Arm- 
strong, former Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, and now president of the 
Philadelphia Casualty Company, that 
the bankers of Pennsylvania should or- 
ganize a state clearing-house associa- 
tion with a view to exercising a super- 
vision over the banks, deserves careful 
examination. 

All things considered, bankers are 
probably superior to any other class in 
the community so far as honesty is con- 
cerned. Not that the banker is better 
than anybody else; but the very nature 
of his business tends to make him hon- 
est. He is trusted by his depositors and 
must lend the bank’s money or credit 
largely upon faith. Believing in a 
borrower’s honesty, he gives him the 
right to draw thousands from the bank 
on the security of a piece of paper, 
signed with the borrower’s name, and 
promising to pay the sum back at a 
stipulated time. On the other hand, 
the banker receives thousands — even 
millions — from depositors, giving them 
no tangible security save an entry of 
the amount in a book. 

But while banking is, on the whole, 
more free from dishonesty than any 
other business, this happens to be a 
case where a very little is more than 
enough. Where a failure of a bank oc- 
curs, owing to dishonest or reckless 
management, the banks, as a body, suf- 
fer more or less discredit. 

If Mr. Armstrong’s suggestions 



should be followed, the organized bank- 
ers of a state or district could exercise 
a certain degree of supervision over 
the banking business of the locality, 
and this would unquestionably tend to 
keep undesirable persons out of the 
business. This principle of supervis- 
ing the conduct of banking by an as- 
sociation formed among the banks has 
been adopted already by the clearing- 
houses of several cities, and with good 
results. The examination provided by 
the state and Federal governments, 
though of great benefit, has not proved 
adequate. No doubt, if they choose, 
. the bankers themselves can, through 
some such association as suggested by 
Mr. Armstrong, devise and enforce a 
system of examination that will prove 
thoroughly efficient and that will reduce 
to a minimum the loss and discredit now 
attaching to the banking business 
through the operations of the incompe- 
tent and dishonest banker. 



pANICS afford striking illustrations 
of the value of co-operation 
among banks. That the effects of the 
recent crisis were not far more harmful 
was due to this co-operation, exercised 
in a variety of ways. 

It seems quite probable that this 
remedy which has been so effectual in 
staying the spread of panics might 
check them altogether if the machin- 
ery were thoroughly overhauled and 
kept ready for any emergency that 
might occur. For instance, many of 
the clearing-houses in the smaller cit- 
ies issue a kind of emergency currency; 
but it takes time to agree on the plan 
for doing this, and the mere printing 
of the notes occasions further delay. 

Why should not the clearing-houses 
of the country voluntarily perfect some 
efficient machinery for coping with 
financial crises? The clearing-house 
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certificates or currency should be is- 
sued under some system insuring safe- 
ty. If this precaution is not adopted, 
the public may come to distrust these 
devices, and thus one of the most ef- 
fectual means for combating panics will 
be discredited. 

With every clearing-house properly 
organized, and with a plan of opera- 
tion carefully worked out beforehand, 
at the first indications of panic the en- 
tire banking strength of the country 
could be brought to the defence of any 
threatened point. Every clearing- 
house issuing emergency notes could 
have a supply on hand at all times 
ready for instant use. Panics would 
rarely spread if at their approach effi- 
cient means of fighting them were 
brought swiftly into requisition. In 
such contingencies promptness is most 
essential. As Bagehot said: “In wild 
periods of alarm one failure makes 
many, and the best way to prevent the 
derivative failures is to arrest the pri- 
mary failure which causes them." 

It is generally realized that a co- 
ordination of our scattered banking 
units would be highly desirable on 
many grounds. This feeling has been 
responsible in part for the persistent 
advocacy of a central bank by many of 
the ablest financial students of the coun- 
try. But even if a central bank were 
a practical possibility, it could not ren- 
der the same service as the clearing- 
houses of which any bank may become 
a member and in whose management 
each has a voice. It would be neces- 
sary, of course, to extend the organiza- 
tion of clearing-houses to country dis- 
tricts and to enlarge their functions 
somewhat. 

The banks have learned that when a 
panic is raging they must either hang 
together or be hanged separately, and 
the law of self-preservation inclines 
them to the former course. 

If the Clearing-House Section of the 



American Bankers' Association would 
take up this matter, a practical plan of 
operation could be worked out. No 
help in advance can be expected of Con- 
gress. All that may be hoped for is 
that legislative sanction will not be 
withheld after the good results of such 
co-operation have been shown. 

The interests of the commercial com- 
munity and of the banks themselves 
imperatively demand that the banks of 
the United States, in time of panic, in- 
stead of making war on each other, 
shall stand together “one for all and all 
for one." This truth has been real- 
ized and acted upon to some extent al- 
ready. When its universal applicabil- 
ity shall be understood, and practical 
means taken to give it effect, the pow- 
er of the Panic monster to spread loss, 
suffering and destruction throughout 
the land will be greatly reduced and 
perhaps altogether destroyed. 



^J.ENERAL satisfaction will be felt 
in banking and commercial cir- 
cles over the resumption of business by 
the Knickerbocker Trust Company of 
New York. It was the suspension of 
this institution, in October last, which 
precipitated the local financial crash 
and ushered in a panic that spread 
rapidly to all parts of the country. Had 
the suspension of the company been 
prevented the panic might have been 
averted altogether, or at least post- 
poned. But the financial leaders at 
that time either failed to realize the 
strategic importance of keeping the 
company going, or they were unable to 
marshal their forces with sufficient ce- 
lerity to prevent a successful assault. 
At any rate, the aid that might have 
saved the situation and changed the en- 
tire course of financial events was not 
forthcoming, and the company, after 
paying out $8,000,000 in cash, closed 
its doors. 
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The resumption avoids the long and 
tedious process of winding up, with the 
attendant enormous expense, and as- 
sures the payment of depositors in a 
reasonable time. Great patience and 
tact have been exercised by the depos- 
itors, the courts, the management, and 
by the State Banking Department in 
working out a plan of resumption and 
in securing its acceptance by those in- 
terested. 

This is hardly the time for criticism 
of the company's past course. What- 
ever lesson may have been enforced by 
the suspension will be duly noted by 
the new management, and the future 
of the company shaped accordingly. It 
is to be hoped that the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company will be completely re- 
stored to prosperity, and that its pol- 
icy may be such as will justify the full- 
est measure of public confidence. 



p RESIDENT G. STANLEY HALL 
of Clark University fails to ob- 
serve the maxim “De mortuis nil nisi 
bonum,” for in a recent interview he 
made a spirited attack upon Greek and 
Latin, although these languages have 
long been dead. He said in part: 

“My objection to teaching Latin and 
Greek in colleges is that such instruc- 
tion is fundamentally unsound. It has 
always existed and it continues to-day 
to exist upon two assumptions, both of 
which are false. 

“One is that it is necessary to any 
true culture, and the other is that its 
mental training is beneficial and help- 
ful in mastering the modern languages. 
As a result of this false theory our 
colleges are crowded with so-called Lat- 
in and Greek students. 



“Statistics show that sixty per cent, 
of all the pupils in all the big schools 
in the United States take Latin and 
Greek, while less than 15 per cent, take 
French and German. These dead lan- 
guages are so terribly dead they are not 
even ghosts of ghosts, shadows of 
shadows, intangible, evanescent, unreal, 
and the time spent in mastering these 
ghastly, ghostly tongues might so 
much better be spent in mastering some- 
thing that would become of use to the 
pupil. 

“Of what use is it to a young man, 
for example, to learn Latin and Greek? 
He is shut up absolutely to one pro- 
fession — teaching — and that the poor- 
est paid of any profession with which 
I am acquainted.” 

Having small Latin and less Greek, 
we decline to be drawn into this s fight. 
But we should like to see the young 
men who are being trained for business 
pay more attention to the study of mod- 
ern languages, especially French, Span- 
ish and German. Our polyglot popula- 
tion renders this more or less of a ne- 
cessity, and the extension of American 
trade and enterprise will make it es- 
sential for a young man who expects 
to be thoroughly equipped for business 
to have a knowledge of the languages 
named. The building of the Panama 
Canal will have an effect in increasing 
our trade with Latin- America greater 
than now dreamed of, and this will 
make an acquaintance with the Spanish 
language a most desirable accomplish- 
ment. 

The American lacks the facility of acr 
quiring languages possessed by many 
foreign races, and he has not suffered 
much on this account so far, but times 
and conditions change and we must 
either adapt ourselves to these changes 
or be left behind. 
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FUNDAMENTAL DEFECTS OF THE BOND- 
SECURED BANK NOTES. 

By Fred Rogers Fairchild, Ph.D., Instructor in Economics, Yale University. 



of the most encouraging re- 
suits of the panic of 1907 has 
been the widespread interest aroused in 
the problem of currency reform. The 
experience of the past few months has 
once more demonstrated that our bank- 
note system is incapable of responding 
to the needs of business and that seri- 
ous trouble may be expected so long as 
this defect goes unremedied. The pan- 
ic has taught us the lesson of inelas- 
ticity. There is coming to be quite gen- 
eral agreement on the facts that our 
present currency system is inelastic, 
that serious inconvenience and loss are 
the necessary results, and that the 
causes of inelasticity are to be found in 
the character of our bond-secured bank 
notes. The importance of elasticity 
can hardly be exaggerated. But there 
are other defects in our bond-secured 
note system, some of them even more 
serious than inelasticity. Plans of re- 
form aiming to correct this defect alone 
may cause greater harm than good by 
overlooking other and more fundamen- 
tal defects which are not so well under- 
stood. This article aims to point out 
the deeper defects of our bond-secured 
bank notes which must be kept in mind 
if our plans of reform are to secure 
us a truly sound currency system. 

Gold the Proper Basis of Credit 
Currency. 

Any correct system of credit curren- 
cy must be based on a foundation of 
gold. Bank credit is issued in the two 
forms of deposits and notes. The for- 
mer are based on a reserve of gold, the 
latter are not. We have here a funda- 
mental weakness of our bank-note sys- 
tem. Under proper banking methods, 
deposits cannot expand without a pro- 
portional increase of the gold reserves 



of the banks. This furnishes the nat- 
ural and necessary check to inflation. 
Our bank notes, however, have no such 
connecting link with the business and 
the monetary stock of the world. The 
basis of the American bank-note cur- 
rency is the Government debt, a very 
inferior kind of foundation. Such a 
system carries with it the possibility of 
paper money inflation of a peculiarly 
dangerous kind, because its real mean- 
ing is apt to be concealed. For exam- 
ple, between January first, 1900, and 
January first, 1908, the volume of na- 
tional bank notes outstanding increased 
from $246,000,000 to $690,000,000, an 
expansion of $444,000,000. In other 
words, the circulation nearly trebled in 
eight years. The cause of this great 
increase was not the need of more cur- 
rency but the changes in the National 
Bank Act made in 1900, changes which 
made the establishment of national 
banks easier and the issue of notes more 
profitable. During the last two months 
of 1907 the circulation increased $80,- 
000,000, due in large part to the meas- 
ures taken by the Treasury Depart- 
ment to artificially stimulate the tak- 
ing out of circulation. The future is 
likely to witness further expansion, un- 
less some change is made in our sys- 
tem. The building of the Panama 
Canal will undoubtedly be a cause for 
increased note issue. Whenever the 
present surplus revenue ceases, it will 
become necessary to borrow large sums 
Mo pay for the canal. Already $55,000,- 
000 of Panama Canal bonds have been 
issued. These bonds may be used as 
security for note issue, and the bulk 
of them has already been used for that 
purpose. It is undoubtedly the pres- 
ent intention to give this privilege to fu- 
ture issues. Indeed, unless this priv- 
ilege is given, there will be no market 
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for the two per cent, bonds. We may 
expect, therefore, to see each issue 
made the basis of a further increase in 
the volume of bank notes. 

Inflation Resulting From Present 
System. 

All this means inflation, and inflation 
by means of a circulating medium hav- 
ing no connection with the gold stock 
of the world. To make room for the 
additional currency, gold must be 
forced to leave the country, and our 
whole monetary system, by no means 
too strong to-day, will be weakened at 
its foundation. This is the fundamen- 
tal difference between expansion of cred- 
it by means of deposits and expansion 
by means of national bank notes. The 
one is based on gold; the other is based 
on the Government debt. When de- 
posits expand, the reserves of the banks 
must increase proportionately and, if 
carried far enough, the result must be 
to bring in gold rather than to force 
it out. In like manner, deposits cannot 
for any considerable time be in excess 
of business needs. But bank notes may 
be increased indefinitely, if the Gov- 
ernment only borrows enough, and the 
result will be the expulsion of gold 
whenever the currency becomes redun- 
dant. That this is an actually present 
danger is sufficiently demonstrated by 
the recent action of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, who has seen fit to add to 
the national debt at a time when the 
Treasury had a surplus of over 250 mil- 
lions, for the sole purpose of increasing 
the circulation of the national banks. 
Our currency system can never be sound 
until the bank circulation is entirely di- 
vorced from the Government debt. 

The danger of inflating our monetary 
system with bank notes having no gold 
reserve back of them is all the more 
serious from the fact that the notes of 
the national banks are used as reserves 
by state banks, private banks, trust 
companies, etc. They are part of the 
“cash reserves” on which these banks 
base their deposits. Thus we have a 
system of credit based on credit, and 



any weakness in the national bank 
note is carried over and multiplied in 
the deposits of other banks. 

The complete reductio ad absurdum 
of this multiple credit system came when 
at a recent convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association it was seriously 
proposed that it be made lawful for 
national banks to count their notes as 
“lawful money” in their own reserves. 
There is good reason to believe that 
this is actually practiced to some ex- 
tent by national banks to-day, though 
the practice is, of course, illegal. 

Dangers in Existing Method of Issu- 
ing Notes. 

The safety of the national bank 
notes is seldom questioned. Whenever 
the evils of our currency system are 
pointed out and plans for asset cur- 
rency or other reforms* are proposed, 
the reformer is apt to be met by the 
reply that, at any rate, our bank notes 
are perfectly safe, and we had better 
put up with their other shortcomings 
rather than launch out on new schemes 
which may possibly sacrifice that safe- 
ty which we now enjoy. The foregoing 
discussion should already have cast 
some suspicion on this complacent at- 
titude. It will be further weakened by 
a closer analysis of the basis of the na- 
tional bank circulation. 

National banks may issue their notes 
up to the amount of their paid-up cap- 
ital, and up to one hundred per cent, of 
the par value of United States bonds 
deposited with the Treasury, but never 
in excess of the market value of the 
bonds. The notes are engraved by the 
Government and issued to the banks. 
When signed by the proper officers of 
the bank, they become the bank’s prom- 
ise to pay upon demand and may be is- 
sued for circulation. The United States 
Treasury is also required by law to re- 
deem on demand all notes of national 
banks presented to it. For this pur- 
pose each bank must keep with the 
Treasury a reserve fund equal to five 
per cent of its circulation. The duty 
of the Treasury to pay notes on de- 
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mand, however, is not limited to the 
amount of this reserve, but applies to 
all notes properly presented. In case 
of the failure of a national bank, the 
Treasury is required by law to imme- 
diately redeem all its notes. The Treas- 
ury is secured against loss by the 
bonds deposited, by the five per cent, 
cash reserve, by its prior lien on the 
assets of the banks, and by the per- 
sonal liability of the stockholders for 
an amount equal to their stock invest- 
ments. 

It is thus seen that the popular idea 
that the holder of a national bank note 
is secured against loss by the Govern- 
ment bonds deposited in Washington is 
not strictly correct. What protects the 
holder of a note is the absolute respon- 
sibility of the Treasury to redeem all 
notes on demand. The bonds are to 
secure the Treasury, not the individual 
noteholder, against loss. The note- 
holder is secured so long as the Treas- 
ury is able to meet its legal obligations. 

Artificial Price of the Two Per 
Cents. 

Let us examine the character of our 
Government bonds as security to en- 
able the Treasury to meet its obliga- 
tions. To understand the situation, it 
should be remembered that the leading 
purpose in the establishment of the na- 
tional banking system was not the crea- 
tion of a scientific currency system. The 
National Bank Act was a war measure 
enacted largely for the purpose of im- 
proving the market for Government 
bonds during the Civil War. It was 
for this purpose that the circulation of 
state banks was forced out of existence 
by a ten per cent, tax and the right of 
issue restricted to national banks on 
condition of the deposit of Government 
bonds as security. In the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose the act has been 
eminently successful. United States 
bonds have been given a new utility over 
and above their utility as an investment. 
From the very beginnning, this has 
given them an added value and enabled 
the Government to borrow at lower 
2 



rates of interest than it would other- 
wise have had to pay. The Act of 
March 14, 1900, made provision for the 
ultimate refunding of all the United 
States debt into two per cent, bonds, 
and gave an added inducement to the 
use of these bonds as note security by 
lowering the annual tax on circulation 
from one per cent, to one-half of one 
per cent., provided the notes were se- 
cured by the new two per cent, bonds. 
All bonds issued since 1900 have borne 
two per cent, interest. Yet the market 
value of these bonds has always stood 
above par. They are quoted to-day in 
the neighborhood of 105. Obviously, 
this value is not based on earnings. 
British consols paying two and one-half 
per cent, are to-day quoted in the 
neighborhood of 85, which makes 
them yield about three per cent, on the 
investment. The French and German 
three per cent, loans are both consider- 
ably below par. United States bonds 
have been given an artificial value 
through their use as security for bank 
circulation. The national banks to-day 
hold for this purpose about two-thirds 
of the total funded debt of the United 
States. Remove this privilege from the 
national debt, and we should see the 
two per cent, bonds (which compose 
two-thirds of the interest-bearing debt 
of the United States) fall to perhaps 
seventy cents on the dollar, very likely 
even lower. 

Here we have a remarkable situation. 
Our national bank notes are safe be- 
cause they are secured by Government 
bonds, and our Government bonds are 
valuable because they are security for 
national bank notes. This looks very 
much like lifting oneself by one's boot- 
straps. 

If we are to cling to the bond-se- 
cured note system, this matter of the 
artificial value of Government bonds 
will become an important practical 
problem whenever it becomes necessary 
for the United States to make any ad- 
dition to its debt. Either the rate of 
interest will have to be raised to three 
per cent, or higher, or, if that alterna- 
tive is rejected, means will have to be 
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found to induce the banks to use the 
greater part of the new loans as se- 
curity for additional note issues . 1 In 
practical effect, this is only a thinly 
disguised resort to the time-honored but 
now thoroughly-discredited practice of 
compelling the people to use the Gov- 
ernment debt as a circulating medium. 

A Striking Argument for Asset Cur- 
rency. 

The bearing of this matter on the 
safety of the national bank notes is 
simple. The burden of the ultimate re- 
demption of the bank notes has been 
placed on the shoulders of the Treas- 
ury, to add to its other burdens of main- 
taining the value of the greenbacks and 
of the silver dollars. If loss of confi- 
dence in the bank notes should ever 
lead people to demand their wholesale 
redemption, the Treasury would have 
to meet the demand in gold. But the 
moment it tried to sell the bonds, it 
would find there was no market for 
them except at a discount of perhaps 
thirty or forty per cent. It is true that 
the Treasury would still be able to re- 
coup itself for this loss in the value of 
the bonds by exercising its prior lien 
on the assets of the banks. But this 
leads us to the important conclusion 
that the final security for our bond-se- 
cured notes rests on the assets of the 
banks after all. A more striking argu- 
ment for asset currency could hardly 
be discovered. 

Bond-Secured Notes a Menace. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that the foreclosure by the Government 
of its claim on the assets of the nation- 
al banks would cut into the wealth on 
which deposits are based and so have a 
most disastrous effect on the deposit 
system. The pressure upon the Govern- 
ment to refrain from such a crushing 
blow to credit would be overwhelming. 
It is almost inconceivable that in time 



i We are not considering the third alterna 
tive of issuing bonds at a heavy discount. 



of panic or a national crisis the Govern- 
ment would resort to such a procedure. 
Almost any alternative would be pre- 
ferred. It would not be too difficult a 
matter for the Government to persuade 
itself that the wiser and safer course 
would be to suspend specie payments, 
perhaps even declaring the bank notes 
a legal tender. A more plausible case 
could be made out in favor of such ac- 
tion than was found sufficient to justify 
the issue of the greenbacks of the Civil 
War. Yet such action would mean the 
break-down of our financial system. 

This is, of course, looking into the 
future and anticipating a state of dis- 
aster which may never come. But a 
system which bids fair to break down 
in time of disaster should be remod- 
elled before disaster comes. And we 
should not rest too confidently in the 
notion that disaster can never reach us. 
It is only thirteen years ago that the 
burden of supporting its paper and sil- 
ver currency brought the United States 
within twenty-four hours of suspension. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to advocate any particular plan of re- 
form. Certain conclusions, however, 
may be drawn from the foregoing dis- 
cussion. In the first place, our bank- 
note system can never be sound until 
it is separated from the Government 
debt. Such separation, however, will 
necessitate the refunding of the nation- 
al debt at a rate of interest high enough 
to make the bonds attractive to invest- 
ors. This is a situation which the coun- 
try must face squarely sooner or later. 
We cannot have a sound currency sys- 
tem and at the same time borrow money 
at two per cent. We cannot have our 
cake and eat it. In the second place, 
plans of reform which, in seeking to in- 
still an elastic element into our curren- 
cy, overlook the deeper defects of the 
bond-secured notes, should be subjected 
to the closest scrutiny. Such plans in- 
volve the double danger of increasing 
the evils of the present system and of 
making the progress of reform even 
more difficult than it is to-day. 
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THE ENTERPRISING BANK. 

By Newton D. Ailing, of The Nassau Bank, New York City. 



T N taking up the subject of how a 
A bank should be conducted in or- 
der most strongly to appeal to the mer- 
chants and business men of its neigh- 
borhood as a desirable depository for 
their current funds, we had best ap- 
proach it from the top. 

The spirit of the management should 
be, that the bank is more or less of a 
public institution; that it is not run for 
the benefit of any one man or set of 
men, and that it acts as an aid and ac- 
cessory to its depositors and not for the 
purpose of squeezing every dollar of 
profit out of them that they will stand. 
To this end the majority of the stock, 
instead of being held in a block, should 
be distributed in as many hands as . pos- 
sible, and especially among the bank’s 
own customers. The directors should 
stand ready to buy at a certain figure 
any that is offered, and to let it go 
again to any well-meaning friend of the 
bank who intimates his desire to be- 
come a stockholder. This tends to 
broaden the bank’s influence and to add 
to its zealous solicitors for accounts in 
a legitimate and sound way. 

Make-up of the Board. 

The board should be composed of 
men engaged in commercial pursuits ; 
of course, of faultless reputation, and 
one far removed from any taint of 
stock-jobbing or speculation. They 
should, as far as possible, be chosen 
from such trades and lines of business 
as are affiliated with the bank, both on 
account of future and possible custom- 
ers knowing them and taking their 
names as a guarantee of honorable and 
safe conduct of the bank's affairs, and 
on account of their (the directors’) in- 
timate knowledge of credits in their 
own particular lines of business. 

Loaning to Depositors. 

The funds of the bank should always 
be loaned, if possible, to its depositbrs. 



They contribute to those funds, why are 
they not entitled to the first call? The 
excuse of having no funds to loan 
should never be availed of unless gen- 
eral conditions are such that it is im- 
perative. The ease with which loans 
may be made to brokers, the high rates 
sometimes offered, and the knowledge 
that they may be called without com- 
punction, is very tempting to many 
bank officers, when they compare it with 
the intimate knowledge, faith and in- 
quiry, which are necessary, and the ob- 
ligations involved in loaning to their 
own customers. Much the same may be 
said of buying paper. It may be al- 
lowed to run off at any time and there 
is no aftermath; but also it may be said 
to bring no new business and holds no 
business. 

We can readily see how the most 
tempting offers of interest on daily bal- 
ances, collecting free of exchange, etc., 
may be turned away by a depositor 
who knows that his request for accom- 
modation is always welcomed by his 
bank. Again, it is by aiding firms 
when their capital is small and their 
business growing, that the bank finds 
itself, in a few years, with some big 
balances to their credit. Of course, 
this must involve a great amount of 
trust and confidence in the men with 
whom one is dealing, and it necessitates 
a good knowledge of human nature. 

It is related of Lyman J. Gage that 
he considered a man’s character as the 
best of security and that he conducted 
his bank accordingly, with what results 
we know. 



Treatment of Customers. 

As to the treatment of customers, it 
is probably unnecessary to speak. That 
they should be made always welcome 
and their desires attentively listened to, 
and willingly accommodated, goes with- 
out saying. This applies all through 
the bank, to teller and bookkeeper and 
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adjuster. We all know the feeling of 
disgust with which we receive advice 
from a tradesman to buy almost the op- 
posite of what we have asked for, and 
probably a depositor feels the same 
way. If he asks for five-dollar bills 
in a certain quantity and tens in another 
quantity, he is not particularly pleased 
to have the teller reverse it and tell 
him that is what he really needs. If he 
asks for new money he does not want 
to be told that old money will buy just 
as much. If he asks for nine dollars' 
worth of quarters he does not want to 
be told that quarters only come in ten- 
dollar rolls. If he asks to have an out- 
of-town note wired for he does not 
want it explained that the mail will do 
just as well. If he wants a note pre- 
sented elsewhere than where it reads 
payable, he does not want to be told 
that that is the only legal place to pre- 
sent it; he probably knows that. 

Elasticity of Banking Rules. 

A very flagrant form of abuse toward 
the depositor is in sticking too closely 
to the rules. For instance, a depositor 
brings in his pass-book and asks to have 
it balanced at once, and is met with an 
elaborate explanation of the number of 
books preceding him and how it is nec- 
essary for him to await his turn. Yet 
probably he has some specific reason 
for wishing it done at once. Possibly 
a directors' meeting, or the accountants 
may be going over his books — or a doz- 
en different reasons which are impera- 
tive to him, and yet there he stands lis- 
tening to a long discourse on banking 
customs and rules, which takes longer 
than the favor he has asked would have 
taken. Another rule which can be 
“honored in the breach'' to advantage, 
is the opening and closing hour. To a 
customer it is sometimes a great con- 
venience to have a check cashed even 
though it be not between ten and three. 
In the case of a large pay-roll it may be 
of great importance that it be at the 
office early in the morning ready to 
make up. 



Of course, the breaking of the recog- 
nized rules of banks must be done with 
more or less judgment, that no injus- 
tice be worked to others and that the 
bank's work does not become disorgan- 
ized ; but that is the secret of all things, 
like it is with fishing where you must 
fish with a loose line, but not too loose. 

But the point is that people who ask 
little favors and have them readily 
granted go away satisfied and feeling 
kindly disposed toward the bank in- 
stead of irritated. They are warm 
friends instead of lukewarm ones. They 
are glad to speak a good word instead 
of the “faint praise that damns.'' 

In short, “give them what they want 
when they want it,” and look pleasant 
There is a story told of an applicant 
for favors of Governor Tompkins, of 
New York, who was a very suave and 
courtly man, and of Governor Clinton, 
who was gruff and plain-spoken, that 
he said he would rather have his favors 
refused by Governor Tompkins than 
have them granted by Governor Clin- 
ton. Its all in the way it is done. 

In closing, let me say that there 
should be in the bank force that esprit 
de corps which is so essential to the 
success of any organization of men. 
This must come from the top down, and 
is imbued by a friendly bearing of 
equality toward all, which is by no 
means hostile to dicipline. 



FICTITIOUS PRICES OF GOVERN- 
MENT BONDS. 

f T'HAT the present prices of United 
States bonds are artificially in- 
flated is well known. Professor Fair- 
child of Yale says on this point: 

Our national bank notes are safe because 
they are secured by Government bonds, and 
our Government bonds are valuable be- 
cause they are security for national bank 
notes. This looks very much like lifting 
oneself by one’s bootstraps. 
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THE PARTIAL RESPONSIBILITY OF SECRETARIES 
GAGE AND SHAW FOR THE CRISIS OF 1907. 

By A. Piatt Andrew, Professor of Economics, Harvard University. 



Editorial Note.— THE BANKERS* MAGA- 
ZINE, as is well known, has steadily op- 
posed the policy of “aiding the money mar- 
ket” pursued with such industry by Secre- 
tary Shaw, and to a less extent by his 
predecessor, Secretary Gage. It has been 
disposed, however, to find fault with the 
Sub-Treasury system itself, rather than the 
administration of it. The remedy rests with 
Congress. If former Secretaries Gage and 
Shaw object to any statements made by 
Professor Andrew, they are cordially offered 
space in THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE for 
reply to his criticisms. 

Tf VERY one is conversant to-day 
with the peculiarities and short- 
comings inherent in our independent 
Treasury system. The frequently em- 
barrassing withdrawals of money from 
circulation in periods of prosperity 
when currency is in urgent demand, the 
reinjection of the Treasury hoards into 
the circulation when the currency is al- 
ready redundant, the exaggeration of 
these embarrassments on account of the 
lack of a balanced budget — these have 
become commonplaces too trite to re- 
quire illustration or proof. 

Intervention of the Government 
in the Money Market. 

These obvious and admitted deficien- 
cies of the system have, however, been 
much appealed to in recent years to 
justify interventions of the Govern- 
ment in the money market, and perver- 
sions of the law, which were in no way 
necessitated by the deficiencies in 
question. For more than fifty years 
after the establishment of the inde- 
pendent Treasury, successive Secre- 
taries had from time to time been con- 
fronted with the awkward consequences 
of the system, and had tentatively dealt 
with them by expedients of one sort 
or another that were in accord with the 
letter and spirit of the statutes, but 
without attempting to intervene in the 



financial world other than to remedy 
the difficulties arising from the Treas- 
ury system. Within the first decade 
of the Treasury's existence, Secretary 
Guthrie found himself confronted with 
an accumulating surplus, and proceeded 
in 1853 to its reduction by the pur- 
chase of Government bonds in the open 
market. Secretary Cobb adopted the 
same remedy for a similar situation in 
1857, and several of the later Secre- 
taries, when the Government revenues 
proved superabundant, have followed 
their example. Secretary Fairchild, in 
the period of the great surplus of the 
eighties, resorted to this method upon 
a larger scale than any other Secretary, 
and used the surplus in the year 1888 
for the redemption of some ninety-four 
millions of Government bonds in ad- 
vance of their maturity. 



Deposit of Public Money in the 
Banks. 

After the establishment of the na- 
tional banking system another method 
of reducing an uncomfortable surplus 
was offered in the provision that the 
public money (except customs dues) 
might be deposited in the national 
banks. This, however, was regarded as . 
an exceptional measure only to be em- 
ployed in peculiar emergencies, and no 
considerable resort was ever made to 
the banks as depositaries for ordinary 
revenue until within the last decade. In 
the course of the war the banks which 
assisted in the placing of loans were 
temporarily allowed to retain the funds 
obtained from bond sales, sometimes to 
the extent of thirty or forty millions. 
Throughout the seventies, however, the 
public deposits seldom amounted to as 
much as ten millions, except during the 
refunding operations of 1879, when 
the proceeds of new bond sales were 
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left in the banks pending the repayment 
and withdrawal of old bonds. During 
the eighties the deposit of public funds 
did not rise above fifteen millions, until 
the years of the great surplus, 1887 
and 1888, when Mr. Fairchild, in des- 
peration because of the Treasury’s ab- 
sorption of money, allowed the accru- 
ing revenues to be deposited in the 
banks until in April, 1888, the public 
deposits reached sixty-one millions. 
Up to that time the maximum amount 
entrusted to any one bank (except on 
loan account in the case of bond sub- 
scriptions) had been $500,000, but Mr. 
Fairchild raised the allowable deposit 
to $1,000,000. For these acts he was 
vehemently attacked in the public 
press, in campaign speeches, and later 
by his successor in the Treasury De- 
partment. Under Secretary Windom 
deposits were again brought down to 
a working balance of less than twenty 
millions, and there they remained until 
the later nineties. 

Until within the last decade the use 
of national banks as depositaries had 
been treated as an exceptional measure. 
The national banks had been in exist- 
ence for more than thirty years, but the 
Federal Treasury and sub-Treasuries 
were still regarded as the normal 
custodians of the Government money. 
In one period of heavily redundant 
revenues, Secretary Fairchild had gone 
. so far as to deposit a little more than 
one-sixth of his total balance with the 
banks, but this policy had provoked 
. general criticism, and had at once been 
reversed by his successor in office. Until 
within the last decade also the Treasury 
had never ventured to intervene in the 
money market except in moments of 
really great distress such as the out- 
burst of an unreasoning panic. Secre- 
tary Cobb, during the great crisis of 
1857, and Secretary Richardson, in the 
memorable crash of 1873, had helped 
to restore confidence by buying Gov- 
ernment bonds on the market, but aside 
from such utterly exceptional occasions, 
one can say with approximate accuracy, 
that the Treasury, since the establish- 
ment of its independence in 1846, had 



held aloof from the permutations of the 
market, and had made no effort to con- 
trol it in one way or another. Nor had 
any Secretary ever attempted, or prob- 
ably ever thought of attempting, to 
render the currency responsive to the 
changing needs of trade by the delib- 
erate manipulation of the public funds. 

A Change of Policy. 

During the administration of Secre- 
tary Gage one begins to note the transi- 
tion to a new view of the Treasury’s 
functions and a new use of the Secre- 
tary’s power. For the first time the 
Treasury's policy appears to be /in- 
fluenced by the rate of interest prevail- 
ing in the financial centres, and by the 
condition of the stock market. In the 
course of Mr. Gage’s period of office, 
the balance in the Treasury, partly as 
a result of good times, partly as the 
outcome of Spanish war taxes and 
bonds, once more mounted to high levels. 
It did not, however, reach the record 
heights it had touched during the ad- 
ministration of Secretary Fairchild. 
Nevertheless, during the acute strin- 
gency in the financial market in the 
autumn of 1898, Mr. Gage not only 
attempted to relieve the situation by 
prepaying the interest and capital of 
bonds, but he saw fit to allow the de- 
posits with the banks to rise from about 
twenty-eight millions to ninety-five 
millions. Again, in the stringency of 
the following autumn, 1899, although 
the Treasury balance was no larger 
than the year before, the public de- 
posits were increased to one hundred 
and eleven millions, which constituted 
more than one-third of the Treasury’s 
total balance. Mr. Gage's deposits 
were thus almost double the maximum 
reached under Secretary Fairchild, al- 
though the Treasury’s absorption of 
money had not been so considerable. 
Moreover, it later appeared that a sin- 
gle institution, the National City Bank 
of New York, was made the recipient 
of more than fifteen and a half millions 
at a time, while another affiliated New 
York institution, the Hanover National 
Bank, was given the use of deposits 
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amounting to more than four and a half 
millions. The largest award to any 
one bank in Mr. Fairchild's time, it 
will be remembered, was limited to one 
million. 

The Policy of Secretary Shaw. 

The change in policy foreshadowed 
and initiated by Secretary Gage be- 
came a full-fledged reality with Secre- 
tary Shaw. With him it became the 
avowed endeavor of the department to 
check every incipient stringency, and 
to prevent any contraction of credit, no 
matter what might have been its cause. 
During the five years of his service the 
traditions of a half century were com- 
pletely set aside. The laws which had 
been carefully framed to limit the re- 
lations of the Treasury, were twisted 
and violated now this way and now that. 
The independent Treasury system be- 
came practically extinct. Mr. Shaw 
apparently could conceive of but three 
evils in the financial world: high inter- 
est rates, a decline in the prices of 
stocks, and a contraction of credit; but 
these evils, in his opinion, were so 
serious that they were to be corrected 
at whatever cost. Whenever any of 
these evils seemed imminent nothing 
could prevent him from forestalling 
them. In the autumn stringency of 
1902 he anticipated interest payments, 
and bought bonds in the open market as 
many of his predecessors had done ; 
but when these measures proved in- 
sufficient to bring interest rates down, 
he also launched two new experiments 
of doubtful legality, one of which at 
least was of very questionable ex- 
pediency. He offered to accept other 
than Government bonds as security for 
deposits of public money, in the hope 
that he could stimulate an enlargement 
of the public deposits and of the note 
issue at the same time. He also in- 
formed the depositary banks that they 
need no longer keep cash reserves 
against their holdings of public funds. 
This measure at once affected about one 
hundred and thirty millions upon de- 
posit throughout the country, of which 



forty millions were in New York. The 
ruling would, if carried out, have added 
ten millions in New York city alone to 
the amount held as reserve against other 
deposits, or the basis for forty millions 
of new loans, while in other parts of 
the country it would have justified a 
credit expansion of ninety millions. In 
New York, however, the clearing-house 
association conservatively and wisely 
agreed not to accept the offer, and 
have continued the old reserve require- 
ments against their members down to 
the present time. 

By the end of December, 1902, Mr. 
Shaw had increased his deposits with 
the banks to such an extent that they 
totalled over one hundred and fifty 
millions. 

In the following summer, that of 
1903, Mr. Shaw repeatedly assured the 
public that he would allow no strin- 
gency in the autumn, and toward the 
end of August he revealed the reasons 
for his assurance. Up to this time it 
had been the unquestioned belief of the 
department that revenues once turned 
into the Treasury could not be taken 
out and deposited with the banks. 
When Mr. Fairchild and Mr. Gage had 
made large deposits with the banks, 
they had merely allowed the internal 
revenue to accumulate there as it was 
collected. This was a slow process, and 
limited the Secretary's power of reliev- 
ing the market to about half a million 
a day. On August 27, 1903, Mr. Shaw \ 
announced that according to his ruling, j 
money could be transferred en bloc 
from the Treasury vaults to the banks, 
and that he had on hand about thirty- 
eight millions available for that pur- 
pose. In other words, he announced to 
the banks before any panic had oc- 
curred, that he intended to assist them 
if they were in need, and that he was 
ready to assist them upon a scale never 
before conceived possible. He held the 
entire Treasury balance ready to use in 
support of what he took to be the needs 
of business. No statement could have 
made more explicit his notion that it 
was the function of the Government 
Treasury to guard and protect the 
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money market, to keep interest rates 
down and to prevent credit contraction. 
During the autumn of 1903 the Govern- 
ment deposits rose to one hundred and 
sixty-eight millions. 

In the course of the Presidential 
year, 1904, trade slackened; there was 
no tension in the money market; Mr. 
Shaw’s ingenuity was put to no further 
tests; his paternal policy was not 
brought into requisition. 

In the autumn of 1905, however, 
business had resumed its prosperous ad- 
vance, the stock market was buoyant, 
and money rates ran high again. In 
the face of severe tension, stocks never- 
theless continued to rise, the general 
belief at the time being that the Secre- 
tary contemplated his usual assistance 
to the banks. For some reason, how- 
ever, on this occasion, Mr. Shaw ab- 
stained from his accustomed interven- 
tion. It may have been because of a 
natural aversion to doing what he was 
expected to do; it may have been be- 
cause the Treasury balance had de- 
clined to the lowest point it had touched 
since he had assumed office; it may 
have been because the administration 
was sensitive to the criticisms that had 
been raised against his earlier practices ; 
it may have been because of the con- 
tinued advance in the stock market 
which seemed to render Treasury as- 
sistance superfluous. Whatever the rea- 
son for his apparent change of policy, 
the period of his abstinence from inter- 
vention in the money market was not 
destined to last long. 

Early in the next year, 1906, the 
bank reserves in New York revealed a 
deficit; many stocks began to decline; 
there were unmistakable signs of im- 
pending contraction. Mr. Shaw oncq 
more resumed his policy of supporting 
the market, first of all more or less 
surreptitiously, then openly. His first 
step was a private arrangement with 
the most influential of the New York 
banks, by which that institution was to 
import gold, and be allowed to count 
the metal in transit as part of its .re- 
serve. This peculiar and unannounced 
arrangement went on for several weeks, 



possibly months, before a similar privi- 
lege was openly extended to the other 
banks. Not until April 14 did Mr. 
Shaw make virtually the same offer 
publicly and without discrimination. 
He then announced that he would de- 
posit Government money with any 
bank which engaged to import gold, so 
that interest would not be lost during 
the period of shipment. Mr. Shaw 
claimed that in this way approximately 
fifty millions were brought from abroad, 
and at any rate forty-nine millions were 
deposited in the New York banks, or 
the basis for a loan extension of nearly 
two hundred millions. Of these forty- 
nine millions of public funds it is 
worthy of passing note that thirty-one 
were placed with a single institution, 
the National City Bank. 

In the late summer the stock market 
entered upon its last ill-advised upward 
swing, under the lead of influences that 
are well known, and in September the 
bank reserves again revealed a deficit. 
Once more Mr. Shaw poured oil upon 
the fire and repeated his operation of 
the previous spring. This time forty- 
four millions of the Government money 
were turned into the New York market 
(of which twenty-five went to the 
National City Bank) ostensibly as an 
artificial stimulus to the import of gold. 
They represented Mr. Shaw’s last ef- 
fort to prevent a contraction of credit, 
his last contribution to the advance of 
the stock market, for before another 
period of money tension had arrived, 
Mr. Shaw had withdrawn from public 
life, and had been welcomed to other 
fields of usefulness. 

Effects of Treasury Intervention. 

Events have moved rapidly since Mr. 
Shaw left office, and we are already in 
a position from which we can survey 
some of the consequences of his policy 
in perspective. 

For an entire decade banking credit 
had been expanding with scarcely a 
momentary halt. The movement in its 
duration and extent was doubtless in 
large part attributable to the vast ad- 
ditions made during the period to the 
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money supply in the way of gold and 
bank notes. Nearly a billion dollars 
had been added to our supply of gold 
and about three hundred millions to our 
bank circulation, which meant an aver- 
age annual increase for ten years of 
about one hundred and thirty millions. 
A considerable part of this increase had 
passed into bank reserves and had nat- 
urally formed a basis for enlarged 
credit. But the community's credit, as 
registered in bank deposits, had in- 
creased far more rapidly than the 
money supply. The total of individual 
deposits in all of the banks, according 
to the Comptroller's figures, had in- 
creased at the rate of about five hun- 
dred and ninety millions per year. Nor 
did this merely result from the fact 
that upon a given basis of money a 
multiple quantity of credit can always 
be created. It meant more than that. 
It meant that the proportion of credit 
to the currency in the country had also 
been increasing, for the ratio between 
the country's money and the bank de- 
posits in 1896 had been as 100 to 182, 
but in 1906 credit had increased, so 
that the proportion stood as 100 to 810, 
It is worth while also to examine the 
relative proportion in which different 
classes of bank credit had increased, 
especially in New York where Mr. 
Shaw's operations had been most ex- 
tensive. Here one can see most plainly 
the traces of his policy of stock market 
relief. If we compare the classification 
of loans in the national banks of New 
York city in September, 1896, with the 
same classification in September, 1906, 
we find an altogether disproportionate 
and enormous increase in the loans to 
the stock market, as compared with 
industrial loans. Loans on time against 
commercial paper had increased by 
seventy-three per cent., but loans on 
time secured by stocks and bonds had 
increased by one hundred and seven- 
teen per cent., and loans on call secured 
by stocks and bonds had increased by 
*is much as one hundred and seventy- 
five per cent. 

Much the same story of dispropor- 
tionate credit in the security market is 



told by the statistics of price move- 
ments during the period. I’he index 
numbers constructed by the Bureau of 
Labor registered a rise between 1896 
and 1906 in the prices of raw com- 
modities of forty-nine per cent.; in the 
prices of manufactured commodities of 
thirty-seven per cent., and an average 
increase among all commodities of 
thirty-five per cent. To the average 
weekly wages of workingmen an in- 
crease of eighteen per cent, was at- 
tributed. If, however, we set alongside 
of these figures the movements in the 
prices of securities as tabulated by the 
“Wall Street Journal,'' we find a most 
startling contrast. In the case of 
twenty leading railroad stocks, the in- 
crease in price amounted to two hun- 
dred and twenty-eight per cent., and 
among the twelve leading industrials, 
the rise in prices reached even as high 
as two hundred and sixty-eight per 
cent. Security prices had been carried 
upward beyond all reason, and beyond 
all proportion with their earning capac- 
ity. Figures recently published show 
that the dividends of twenty leading 
railroads at the topmost prices of 1906 
scarcely average a yield of more than 
three per cent. Some, like the Phila- 
delphia & Reading, offered less than 
two and a half per cent., or below the 
normal yield of a gilt-edged first mort- 
gage bond. These rates, it must be 
remembered, were particularly low be- 
cause they occurred in a period when 
money was depreciating, and when in- 
terest rates would naturally have been 
high. One of the reasons for this 
anomalous condition unquestionably was 
that Mr. Gage and Mr. Shaw had for 
the greater part of ten years resisted 
with all the vast resources of the Gov- 
ernment Treasury, the natural tendency 
of interest rates to follow the rising 
level of prices. They had, in fact, 
succeeded in keeping the money rate of 
interest below - the rate which would 
have been “normal" or “natural" with 
a depreciating currency. They had 
kept alive a continuously excessive de- 
mand for credit, by making it available 
at less than the normal cost. They had 
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sown the wind and their successor was 
to reap the whirlwind. . They had 
helped to 'raise the tower of credit to 
a tottering height, and now the slight- 
est agitation of any sort was sure to 
bring collapse. 

Secretary Cortelyou Follows Bad 
Precedents. 

Mr. Cortelyou became Secretary of 
the Treasury on March 4th, 1907, and 
before he had had time to settle him- 
self in his new office, or to outline any 
general policy, the fiduciary structure 
fostered by his predecessors began to 
waver. Within ten days of his assump- 
tion of office the stock market experi- 
enced the most severe recession of sev- 
eral years, and Mr. Cortelyou found 
himself, swept along by the precedents 
of Mr. Shaw, now extending to the 
banks relief in the form of more Gov- 
ernment deposits, now offering again to 
accept railways bonds as security for 
such deposits, then offering to antici- 
pate interest payments and also to re- 
deem bonds in advance of their matur- 
ity. In thus retracing Mr. Shaw's 
footsteps he apologetically explained 
that this action must not be regarded 
as a precedent. It was even implied 
that eventually he hoped to arrange 
the affairs of the Treasury so that the 
department would not have such close 
relations with the New York market. 
This idea seemed to be confirmed early 
in May by the announcement that he 
had appointed a commission of five to 
consider the whole question of the de- 
posit of public funds in the national 
banks. 

In August, however, came a second 
and more severe set-back in the stock 
market, and Mr. Cortelyou by this 
time seems to have adopted his prede- 
cessor's theory as to Treasury respon- 
sibilities, for on the 23d he came for- 
ward with a plan which may almost be 
said to have out-Shawed Shaw. He 
announced, that beginning with the first 
week in September, he would make de- 
posits with the banks regularly for a 
period of at least five weeks, and that 
while so doing he would publish no in- 



formation as to the amount of these 
deposits, or as to the manner of their 
distribution. He also suggested, that 
in his opinion, this was a plan which 
might with advantage be followed an- 
nually in the weeks of autumnal strin- 
gency. In the course of the next six 
weeks the deposits of the Treasury 
with the banks increased by about nine- 
teen millions, and in the middle of 
October they totalled one hundred and 
seventy-six millions. 

Toward the end of October came the 
third great break in the market, and 
the actual outburst of the panic, the 
details of which are too fresh in mem- 
ory to bear repetition. It suffices to 
say, that in its three opening days, be- 
tween Wednesday, October 23, and 
Saturday, October 26, Mr. Cortelyou 
turned more than thirty-one millions of 
the public funds over to the banks of 
New York city, carrying the total of 
Government deposits in the national 
banks of the country to the enormous 
level of two hundred and nine millions. 
The power of the Federal Treasury to 
support the tottering edifice of credit 
had, however, at last reached its limit. 
The props snapped under the over- 
whelming weight, the financial frame- 
work collapsed, and on Monday, Octo- 
ber 28, the vast majority of the banks 
in the country suspended payments. Of 
the efforts of the Secretary in subse- 
quent weeks to re-erect the fallen 
structure, of his increase of the Gov- 
ernment deposits to two hundred and 
forty-two millions, and of his prepos- 
terous plan to borrow one hundred and 
fifty millions additional in order to 
turn them over to the banks, nothing 
need be said, except that thus far they 
have proved futile, and that the latter 
plan has been generally condemned as 
ill adapted either to afford immediate 
relief or future safety. 

Failure op Paternalism. 

Such is the story of the Treasury's 
decade of paternalism. Beginning 
modestly under Secretary Gage, it de- 
veloped flamboyantly under Secretary 
Shaw, and has reached its logical and 
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helpless end under Secretary Cortelyou. 
It is a story of arbitrary and lawless 
meddling sometimes involving favorit- 
ism on the part of the Treasury. It is 
a story of resultant improvidence on the 
part of the banks involving in the case 
of the New York banks the lowest aver- 
age reserves of any of the four decades 
since the national banks were organized. 
In the stock market it is a story of the 
most extravagant speculation since the 
Civil War. The end of the story has 
been the most general and prolonged 
collapse of the country’s credit system 
in the history of the national banking 
system. 

Treasury Should Be Divorced From 
the Money Market. 

The completed record of these ten 
years shows very clearly the import- 
ance for the future of again divorcing 
the Treasury from the money market. 
One can not but hope that, with the 
return of settled conditions, either the 
commission which Mr. Cortelyou ap- 
pointed last year, or Congress itself, 
will see the wisdom of putting aside 
the unhappy legacies of Secretaries 
Gage and Shaw, and will once more 
establish relations between the Govern- 
ment Treasury and the banks which 
are automatic and involuntary. 

This end might be attained in various 
ways. It could, I believe, be best at- 
tained if the Secretary were required to 
deposit with the banks daily, all re- 
ceipts in excess of a fixed balance, and 
if the deposits were made available 
upon the same terms to all national 
banks. The Treasury would then be 
relieved from any possible charge of 
discrimination or of market favoritism; 
and the banks would be debarred from 
the unwholesome expectation of outside 
relief the existence of which is to-day a 
continual incentive to unpreparedness. 
A solution of this sort involves of 
course the working out of various ques- 
tions of detail in distributing the de- 
posits, such as the question as to how 
far from the place of its collection 
surplus revenue shall be distributed ; 
the question as to the relation between 



the amount to be deposited and the 
capitalization or resources of the in- 
dividual banks ; the question whether 
the Government shall charge a fixed 
rate of interest, or allow the banks to 
bid for the privilege of receiving the 
public funds; and the question whether 
the Government deposits shall be given 
any peculiar security. None of these 
questions, however, will be found in- 
soluble, if subjected to earnest inquiry. 



RESPONSIBILITY OF BANKERS. 



/CONSUL-GENERAL RICHARD 
^ GUENTHER of Frankfort ad- 
vises that the supreme court of the 
Empire, the last legal resort in Ger- 
many, has, in several cases, fixed the 
responsibility of bankers when advising 
investments to their clients. ' He cites 
the following case in point: 



One of the latest decisions of this kind 
was rendered against a bank which, upon 
receiving an order from a customer to pur- 
chase 30,000 marks (mark equals 23.8 cents) 
of a certain class of mortgage bonds, in- 
stead of executing the order wrote to the 
customer advising him to buy instead the 
mortgage bonds of another company, 
stating that the latter were equally safe 
and possessed some advantages over those 
ordered. The customer thereupon changed 
the order, according to the bank’s advice. 
When the company issuing the purchased 
bonds failed he brought suit against the 
bank for the recovery of the money invested. 

The court, in its decision against the bank, 
held: “The bank has not done its duty in 
taking care of its customer’s interests when 
it recommended the purchased bonds to be 
as safe ns those originally ordered to be 
purchased, because the bank should have 
known that the latter had the quality of 
legal or trust investment funds for widows 
and orphans, wards, etc.” whereas the bonds 
advised and bought for the customer lacked 
that important qualification. 

The bank was not asked for its advice by 
the customer, but obtruded it. It was also 
proved that the bank received a much higher 
commission for the sale of the bonds pur- 
chased than the percentage that would have 
been obtained in supplying the bonds orig- 
inally ordered. 
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SOME DUTIES OF THOSE WHO DEAL WITH 

BANKS. 

By Charles W. Stevenson. 



(Continued from March number, page 358.) 



II. — DUTY OF BORROWERS IN TIME OF PANIC. 



r I S HERE is something more than the 
mere payment of debt. There is 
an honorable conduct of business ! 
Happily, the world has come, through 
the “acquisitiveness/' the “propensity 
to trade," of which Adam Smith writes, 
to a high state of civilization, and with 
the spread of commerce, man's trust in 
man has spread. Credit is the founda- 
tion of all our business, and this credit 
is based not alone on the ability to pay, 
the moral ground of duty, but on the 
higher ethical ground, that the man 
who pays in the nick of time fulfills an 
obligation to the world of trade outside 
his own immediate transaction. 

Not only have the relations of capital 
and labor been taught us by discussion, 
but business has made a code out of 
necessity which makes for the best in- 
terests of all men. The merchant who 
brings the products of the world to 
your door does more than sell you the 
goods for a fair profit. He contributes 
to your happiness and comfort, in ad- 
dition, and the manufacturer who forms 
the machine out of the inchoate ele- 
ments brings light and liberty to the 
whole world. So, too, the maker of 
credit, the lender of his capital, does 
good beyond the rate of interest he 
exacts, and in this the bank is the most 
beneficent of modern corporations. 

Commerce tiie Result of Mutual 
Interests. 

Men now know that commerce is the 
result of the mutual interests of men. 
“Looking out for the other fellow" in 
the trade, is a law of deep wisdom. It 
is mutual benefit that makes men ex- 
change. The medium of exchange is 
of little moment, so that it is the same 
to-day and to-morrow, and serves as a 
500 



common denominator of values. The 
thing we now realize is that credit per- 
forms the function of money and 
makes the wheels turn. 

With the multiplication of transpor- 
tation facilities there has come a sense 
of interdependence. No man works to 
himself alone. All are concerned in the 
welfare of all. If trade makes its own 
laws, one of them is that the man who 
fails in honorable conduct, in integrity, 
or in ability, harms all those who have 
trading to do. The merchant, manu- 
facturer, farmer and banker, are in- 
extricably banded together in every 
transaction, however small it may be. 
The man who toils for his day's wage 
is dependent on the price of loans in 
London. The merchant who sells sugar 
over the counter is dependent on the 
facilities with which money can be bor- 
rowed to build ships, and the man who 
has the money to invest is dependent 
on the man who does a fair day's work 
for a fair day's wage. All are weaving 
in the loom that is civilization! 

Therefore, the borrower and lender 
have mutual interests. The idea that 
the man with the money may grind an- 
other is relegated to the superstitions 
of the past. Only the man with the 
wicked heart may do this. Money is 
worth what it will bring. If a man 
charge another a rate of interest that is 
permitted by the conditions of business, 
he is working him no hardship, is doing 
his own conscience no injury. It is 
the man who takes occasion to press 
another, under a condition to which he 
was an original party, who becomes the 
oppressor. The mutual interest of 
borrower and lender demands the same 
treatment of one that it does of the oth- 
er. If, when money is plentiful and rates 
are low, the borrower can make an ex- 
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cess of profits ; then, when rates are high 
and money is scarce the lender should 
have his day. The law is not only the 
law of self-interest but of helpfulness 
as well. It is the law of mutual ad- 
vantage. The high rate goes with the 
need; and man pays for need, and so it 
is that whether there be a large lender 
and a small borrower or a small lender 
and a large borrower, the mutual rela- 
tion is the same. 

Advantage op Fluid Assets. 

Coming back to the bank as a lender, 
we note that the fluidity of its assets 
is one of the chief advantages it is to 
trade. It has money on hand to lend 
nearly all the time, because all men are 
not borrowers at the same time. It is 
the same with its deposits; all men are 
not using their credits or their cash 
balances at the same time. Part of 
them remain in the bank, and this in- 
stitution, by the peculiar nature of its 
business, becomes a manufactory of 
credit, and this is of great benefit to 
business in general. It enables A and 
B to go on with their different enter- 
prises, confident they will be able to 
borrow of the bank when they need to. 
If there were not this fountain, this 
never-failing supply, men would not be 
able to begin an undertaking until they 
had obtained the money. They would 
have to get it and lay it away in ad- 
vance. 

The bank has fluid assets. It is 
ready, save in times of stress, to care 
for its customers, and this discloses the 
duty of the borrower. If the bank sup- 
plies many out of its credit-power, the 
man who pays aids it in doing so. He 
makes the wheels go round, with the 
others. It is the man who refuses to 
pay, who compels the bank to realize 
on his slow assets, that harms his fellow 
tradesman by destroying the fluidity of 
the bank's assets. 

It is because the bank is ever ready 
that men wait until they need before 
going thereto. But if this is a privi- 
lege of modern business, there is the 
further duty to pay when due, to meet 
every request and requirement of the 



banker, and it is to the praise of the 
business world in general that men do 
conform to banking rules and make 
every effort to meet requirements, even 
to the sacrifice of the cherished am- 
bitions and the loss of profits. There 
is to-day a mutual respect between busi- 
ness men in their methods that the 
world has never attained before. 

In times of stress there are many 
individual borrowers who sell their 
goods at a sacrifice to meet notes due 
in the bank. The larger the dealings 
the more this is to be noticed, though 
the country merchant is as strenuous in 
making his collections to meet his note 
at the bank as the city merchant is. 
The latter, however, is put to greater 
exertions to meet the need. When 
panic comes, he feels first the hard 
times that creep on. If he be a man 
in the dry-goods business, where fash- 
ion and season cut such a figure in sales, 
he puts his goods down to the very 
lowest price and pays his banker! By 
doing this he makes a voluntary sacri- 
fice for the good of trade. He must 
pay. This he knows. But he more 
gladly pays when he remembers that 
the bank must carry not only himself 
but the man who buys from him. By 
paying the bank it is kept in shape to 
supply the purchaser with funds to buy 
his goods. Credit is based on credit 
many times multiplied, and the man 
who continues to do business as before 
is the man who aids in easing a situa- 
tion which if maintained long brings 
hardship to all. 

That the individual, then, has a duty 
in the premises, aside from the mere 
paying of the debt, is apparent. He 
really helps himself, for the sooner 
the stress is over the better it will be 
for him. It will be over sooner by his 
heroic action in making his prices suit 
the times. To-day, following our re- 
cent financial stress, we note that the 
merchants are offering discounts, 
through the medium of newspaper ad- 
vertising, that have never been seen 
before. It is a sense of duty as well as 
necessity which prompts this. The mer- 
chant who sells and pays will live to 
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sell again. This is the law. And the 
borrower who first hastens to the coun- 
ter with the money on his note is the 
man who does most to make business 
normal. No selfish purpose to succeed 
at the cost of others will win in the 
long run. The man who pays his bank- 
er when the latter calls is the man who 
is sensitive to all the needs of trade, 
and considerate of others. For the 
banker never calls a loan save on good 
grounds. It is the nature of his busi- 
ness to lend all the money he can and 
make trade as lively as he can. But 
when there is a contraction of credits 
on hand he waits until he must, then 
there is to be no delay. The money 
must be forthcoming. It is no pleas- 
ure to him to make the borrower pay 
rather than renew. It cuts off his prof- 
its. But it keeps the factories running 
and labor employed, more than if credit 
were allowed to collapse by its own 
weight. Better that all do a reasonable 
amount of business than that a few do 
a large amount of business. And the 
borrower, as he now knows, borrows not 
the funds of the banker alone but the 
funds of the community in which he 
does business, the balances, indeed, of 
the very men who come to his counter 
and his shop. 

Payment of Dividends on Corporate 
Stocks. 

In the same way the corporation, 
when it borrows on long time the small 
savings of the workers of the land, 
through the issuance of its bonds, is 
bound to pay in time of stress and 
should so manage its business that it 
will be able to meet all dividends 
promptly in cash. It is interest here 
that counts to the man of small means. 
He does not want his dividend in stock, 
and should not be paid thus. The mat- 
ter of profits of stockholders and sal- 
aries of officers during the continuance 
of a depression should be subservient 
to the payment of the customary divi- 
dends. For here, too, the contribution 
to the public is great, greater than the 
mere payment of the money due. To 
seek to win great advantages by pass- 



ing dividends is to take from the inter- 
ests of those who cannot help them- 
selves since they are non-participating 
shareholders, and need their dividends 
for current expenses. 

It is because of these many reasons 
that at the present time it is incumbent 
on the borrower to think well of all his 
business acts before doing them. It is 
a time of stress. There is a slowing 
down of the race for gain. There is a 
period of contraction coming on which 
is inevitable. Many men see in this an 
opportunity for great gain. But when 
the bank calls, let such a man know that 
the banker is not looking for a means to 
enable a few to succeed at the expense 
of the others. If he refuses to make 
a loan for reasons that he does not ex- 
plain in full, let the would-be borrower 
know that he is doing so because of a 
high sense of duty. It is the duty of 
the borrower to comply. 

The bank, because of its credit-mak- 
ing power, exercises special supervision 
over business. At the same time it is a 
servant thereof. The crisis which must 
inevitably follow to some extent the 
panic through which we have lately 
passed will be minimized by the banker 
from his high vantage point. He will 
aid men in meeting their engagements 
as far as he can. But he will not im- 
peril many to save one. It is idle to 
ask it. It is wrong to expect it. The 
banker holds the pulse of the business 
world. He prescribes the need of the 
hour. His whole thought and duty is 
to make the best times for the people 
he can. For it is then, and then alone, 
that he is at ease himself, and making 
money in proper degree. This it is the 
duty of the borrower to know. 

The man who strains his credit with 
his banker at a time like this must be 
dulled to the responsibilities of trade, 
and the duties which grow out of its 
mutual advantages. There is a period 
of liquidation necessary because of the 
over-expansion of credit The sooner 
the average is reached the sooner busi- 
ness will open up as of old. The bor- 
rower must meet the issue in a spirit of 
fairness to all. 
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*A LITTLE MATTER OF INTEREST TO THE 
SAVINGS BANK, 

By William H. Kniffin, Jr., Cashier Home Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 



CUCCESS in banking depends pri- 
^ marily upon two factors: manage- 
ment and interest, each being more or 
less vital. Management will include 
the general policy of the bank; the 
standing and ability of the men; the 
treatment accorded patrons ; advertis- 
ing methods, and the like. The interest 
rules and rates, both as affecting the 
depositor and the bank, will have much 
to do with the making of an institution, 
and while this feature is up for discus- 
sion at length, yet the element of man- 
agement must not be overlooked in the 
conduct of every enterprise that bids 
for public favor, and whose success de- 
pends solely upon the winning and the 
holding of that favor. 

Conditions differ; population varies; 
earning capacity and habits of thrift 
depend upon environment and training, 
and to compare one bank with another 
intelligently one must be conversant 
with these facts. 

The Element of Management. 

Situated a few blocks apart in 
Greater New York are three savings 
banks. One was organized in 1851 and 
now has fifty million dollars on depos- 
it; the other started in I860 and mus- 
ters twelve millions; the other began 
business in 1864 and has but seven mil- 
lions. 

To account for the larger growth of 
the one as against the others in the same 
territory is a difficult matter. The op- 
portunities have been the same; the in- 



terest rates quite likely uniform, and 
so far as is known in the past, and cer- 
tainly at present, the rules have been in 
favor of the smallest. 

Age alone could not have done it, for 
only a few years intervene, and we 
have but two solutions left: manage- 
ment and an attractive building. This 
imposing structure overtowering the 
smaller banks naturally had much to do 
in influencing deposits, some good bank 
men to the contrary, notwithstanding. 
Fine buildings are costly to own and 
to maintain, but they are ever a valu- 
able asset. The average man cannot 
digest a bank statement. Frequently 
he does not know the men behind, but 
he can see a fine building, and it con- 
veys to him the idea of stability, per- 
manency; and, other things being equal, 
he will take his money to the bank with 
the big building and — a good reputa- 
tion. This is history and this is human 
nature. 

It took a little country bank twenty- 
five years to get its first million — with- 
out a building, but with a modest and 
attractive home it got the second million 
in one-fifth the time. How one bank 
could double its resources in fifteen 
years in the face of a huge defalcation, 
a consequent run, and, in order to avoid 
receivership, a scaling down of each 



• A number of other papers treating: of 
matters of practical interest to savingrs 
banks have been prepared by Mr. Kniffln 
and will be published in subsequent issues 
of the Magazine. 
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deposit to the extent of fifteen per cent, 
and much unpleasant notoriety in con- 
sequence — a bank with a “black eye/' 
as it were ; how this could be done, while 
its neighbor just across the street with 
an attractive outfit, a clean record and 
men just as good, crept along at a slow- 
er pace, can be attributed to nothing 
but good management and persistent 
advertising, coupled with the forgetful- 
ness of the public mind. 

Many banks in their policy are “pen- 
ny wise and pound foolish.” To charge 
a good customer two cents to answer 
his letter may be good business, but if 
it alienates his good will, it is mighty 
poor management. While I do not be- 
little good men, both on the board of 
trustees and in the cage, and not for- 
getting that good management has been 
the secret of many successes, yet I hold 
that interest rules and rates have also 
played an important part in the build- 
ing up of many banks. 

Advertising Their Rates. 

To take a casual glance, pick up any 
good magazine and therein will be 
found the advertisements of a dozen 
banks in various parts of the country. 
They want money and evidently want 
it badly — badly enough to make it an 
object “to see us.” Now, it will be no- 
ticed that they do not advertise their 
assets, their men, their laws — the three 
elements that make for goodness in 
banking, for what cares Bill Jones who 
handles his money, so long as he gets 
five per cent.! “Tom Johnson's Bank” 
of Cleveland, Ohio, is trading on the 
notoriety and unique personality of Mr. 
Johnson, and a clever scheme they have 
(no charge for the ad.), but this is the 
most notable instance at present of us- 
ing one’s fame for banking publicity. 

If we judge the matter rightly, these 
mail-order banks draw their funds prin- 
cipally from localities where interest 
rates are low and rules strict, for it will 
again be noted that the chief character- 
istic of their advertisements is their 
large rate, larger than prevails at home 
— otherwise why go so far with money? 
Their liberal rules also must appeal 



very strongly to the average man. Some 
years ago the writer answered one of 
the aforesaid ads., and he is still on the 
mailing list, periodically being called 
upon to “bank with us — and we will do 
thee good!” 

The assertion is ventured, that had the 
seven million dollar bank above re- 
ferred to paid five per cent., while the 
others paid three and one-half, the re- 
sult would have been different. The 
people care not how the bank man gets 
it, or where he gets it, so long as they 
get their share when they want it. Tell 
us why the good people deposited a mil- 
lion dollars in a commercial bankf — 
interest department, which should have 
gone into the old-time savings bank 
with a clean sheet, doing business on 
the same block and paying the same 
rate, and we will tell you the secret of 
banking success. Could it have been 
from the fact that the commercial bank 
pays on daily balances, while the sav- 
ings bank pays from quarterly periods 
only, and the little matter of interest 
did the trick ? 

Department stores all over the coun- 
try are opening banking departments — 
“borrowing without borrowing” at four 
and one-half per cent. — or more. Of 
course, to borrow from the public is 
cheaper and better than borrowing from 
the banks — the public is not so strict 
a paymaster — but why will the good 
people put their money in these “banks” 
with nothing but neckties and notions, 
delicatessen and deceit back of their 
money? Why? One-half of one per 
cent, is an all-powerful attraction, that 
only the strongest can resist. 

There was a time, not so many years 
ago, when one could get interest on 
savings account in but one place — the 
savings bank. But to-day, in every 
small town, commercial banks and trust 
companies are bidding for the people’s 
money — and won’t be happy ’till they 
get it! The bank man of to-day has a 
different situation to face than had his 
grandfather, and must adopt new meth- 
ods, if he would hold his own. Com- 



t This bank has since closed its doors. 
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petition is rife and interest rates are 
often ruinous, and the question is not: 
How much can you pay, but how much 
will you pay? 

Only a Little Matter. 

In this little matter of interest, some 
good folks exhibit their “smallness.” 
The good lady who deposited thirty 
dollars with the Bizzy Btee Savings 
Bank at three and one-half per cent, 
and protested when her interest was 
entered at fifty-two cents each half 
year, instead of fifty-three cents for the 
latter half, and stuck out for her penny 
— and got it — is typical of many. 

Likewise the good folks who jour- 
neyed sixteen miles in order to put their 
money in a four per cent, bank (four 
per cent, up to $1,000 and three and 
one-half per cent, on the excess), while 
their local bank would pay three and 
one-half on the full amount, and actu- 
ally losing money on large deposits, 
these were doing only what is done the 
country over in the mad scramble for a 
little matter of interest. 

Three and one-half per cent, under 
certain rules may be much better for 
the depositor than four per cent, under 
other conditions, but the bank man can- 
not run a business college and give each 
patron a course in finance to acquaint 
him with these details. 

The New York “World” of Janu- 
ary 1 4 contained a list of thirty-five 
trust companies of Manhattan alone 
that had lost two hundred and fifty- 
eight million, nine hundred thousand 
dollars in deposits between August 22, 
1907, and December 19 of the same 
year. Just how much of this vast sum 
was “savings bank” money, attracted 
by the greater and more liberal inter- 
est rates, is a matter of conjecture; but 
it must have been considerable. 

But in this, as in other matters, a 
custom becomes an abuse, and then leg- 
islation steps in to right the wrong. 
Under date of January 21, Superintend- 
ent Williams, of the New York Bank- 
ing Department, said: “Banks of dis- 
count in New York, with capital of 
twenty-three millions, are doing a sav- 
3 



ings bank business. The safeguards 
thrown around the deposits in savings 
banks are lacking in the case of dis- 
count banks.” “It is a difficult prob- 
lem,” he said, “but I would prohibit the 
giving of interest in New York city 
banks of discount on accounts of less 
than one thousand dollars. The mini- 
mum could be reduced in other cities. 

I want the savings deposits safeguard- 
ed. I would allow these banks to pay 
interest, but they must segregate these 
savings accounts, protect them as in 
the regular savings bank business. The 
menace to the safety of banking insti- 
tutions in this state is the interest basis. 
All we can do is to reduce it, not as a 
hardship upon the people, but to insure 
safe banking. It is the root of the 
whole evil.” 

Interest Methods in New York. 

Having occasion to inquire quite 
closely into the methods, rates and rules 
of all the savings banks of New York 
State, the attached tables will give the 
results. The column headed “Net Cost 
of Money” contains figures furnished 
in the majority of instances by the 
banks themselves. The method of com- 
putation is not known, but the Bank 
Department, in estimating the accrued 
interest on deposits, takes the dividends 
at Several previous periods, and, adding 
together, divides the amount by the 
total of the deposits at the same periods, 
and thus gets an average rate. Some 
authorities do not sustain this method; 
but in instances where the banks would 
not, or did not, give the estimated cost, 
for want of better term, the state re- 
port for the year 1906 has been used 
as a basis, and the figures arrived at as 
nearly as could be done from outside 
information. 

It will be noted that the banks of 
Greater New York, with one exception, 
operate under the quarterly rule; i. e. ; 
money draws from the quarter days. 
January 1, April 1, July 1 and October 
1, if left until the close of the period. 
While “up-state” the custom seems rad- 
ically different, for out of eighty-five 
listed, forty-four pay from the first of 
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each month; the others quarterly The 
general custom is to require money to 
be on deposit on January and July 1, 
or other half-yearly periods, but some 
will pay if left until the quarter day. 

The matter seems to be one of lo- 
cality; banks in different sections fol- 
lowing one another in both rates and 
rules. Note Albany, Buffalo, Kingston; 
Rochester, etc., and the customary rea- 
son is, “The other bank does it and so 
we do.” Competition, as above noted, 
has driven many into more liberal meth- 
ods, in order to hold their trade. 

Just why the metropolitan banks ad- 
here so closely to the quarterly idea is 
not apparent, and upwards of fifty let- 
ters were addressed to different banks 
asking the reason, and from the re- 
plies it would seem to be largely a mat- 
ter of personal opinion and “follow the 
leader.” It can readily be seen that 
as far as the bank is concerned, the 
quarterly is the more profitable method, 
but it would also seem to be a bit one- 
sided. and competition has yet failed 
to change the custom. To ask a man 
to leave his money with you without 
interest from the middle of January to 
the first of April, seems hardly fair to 
him, but as one bank man puts it, “We 
do not believe in giving the depositor all 
the profit there is in taking care of his 
money.” From an equitable standpoint; 
and especially when interest rates are 
good and demand active, the benefits 
would seem to be all on one side. But 
when rates are low and demand slack, 
the case would be reversed. 

Quarterly and Monthly. 

The profits of a savings bank arise 
from two sources: first, the difference 
between the amount earned from invest- 
ments and that which is credited to de- 
positors as dividends; second, the accre- 
tions arising from deposits on which no 
interest is paid. This includes the time 
funds which are in possession of the 
bank without cost to it, and amounts 
withdrawn at inopportune times — lapses, 
as it were. These are no small item, 
for under the quarterly rule it is pos- 
sible to have money nearly eleven weeks 



— the maximum — while under the 

monthly rule, thirty days, if no days 
of grace are allowed, would be the long- 
est time for such earnings to accrue. 

The labor item must be considered in 
this connection, for while it may not 
mean much to a small bank, yet to a 
large one it would be a question of ad- 
ditional clerk hire. Under the quar- 
terly method, it is merely a matter of 
multiplying by one and two, and any 
schoolboy can do it; but from the month- 
ly periods it becomes a matter of frac- 
tions, and is more of a task from every 
standpoint. Form No. 1 contains fifty 
active accounts, selected from a bank 
ledger, distributed quarterly. The in- 
terest total will be noticed later, but, as 
a matter of labor, it may be of interest 
to note that this sheet can be figured 
and proven in about four minutes, while 
Form No. 2, containing the same ac- 
counts distributed monthly, will take at 
least four times as long. The greater 
mass of figures will account for the ex- 
tra labor, both in computing and prov- 
ing. 

Under the quarterly rule the tenden- 
cy among depositors is to hold back 
their funds until the interest-bearing 
periods, and then all together make a 
mad rush for the banks, as the long 
lines of waiting people at the New 
York banks every three months, neces- 
sitating policemen to keep order, will 
testify. On such deposits the main 
source of profit — idle money — is gone, 
for the money begins to work for the 
depositor as soon as it begins to work 
for the bank, leaving only the small 
margin above noted as profit to the 
bank. Banks working under the month- 
ly rule testify that this rule makes a 
uniform counter business, and has a 
tendency to encourage regular, system- 
atic saving, as against periodical rush- 
es; from many standpoints this would 
seem to be the most equitable method, 
if equity is to be regarded as a savings 
bank characteristic. 

If the country bankers are to be re- 
lied upon — and there are a few such — 
the monthly proposition brings depos- 
its — why not? Suppose you had a thou- 
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sand dollars, idle money; would you 
take it to the bank where interest would 
begin six, eight or ten weeks hence, or. 
other things being equal, to the bank 
that would pay you from about the time 
of deposit — the first of the following 
month, at the latest? Other things, mind 
you, safety, conservatism, reputation, 
being equal, the average man would go 
to the monthly bank, and so would you. 
Money follows liberal rules, if they are 
reasonable, as naturally as it follows 
high rates of interest, and the little 
matter of interest — not much in itself to 
either party ; a matter of sentiment, 
more than cents, this it is that turns the 
tide. Not many months ago, a woman 
crossed the East River and came to 
Brooklyn, after searching Manhattan 
in vain, to find a bank — a savings bank 
— that would take her $1,600 and pay 
her interest from the first of the fol- 
lowing month, and we, like many oth- 
ers, had to refuse her good money. 

The Cost. 

As to the cost, note forms Nos. 1 and 
2. Here is an aggregate of eighteen 
thousand dollars, the interest on this 
amount at four per cent, computed 
quarterly amounts to $271.06, while, if 
figured monthly. Form 2, it will total 
$2.96.41, a difference of $25.35, or .0935 
more. A similar test made with up- 
wards of eight hundred accounts, gave 
the same result. One bank, which has 
recently changed to the monthly idea, 
states that it costs them seven-tenths of 
a mill additional. Another, that their 
rate under the quarterly was .0335. 
while under the monthly it went to 
.0336, making a difference of $175 on 
$1,250,000 of deposits. This has been 
the experience of several banks that 
have worked under both rules. In large 
banks this would amount to consider- 
able, but working on the theory of small 
profits and large volume, rather than 
small volume and large profits, the ulti- 
mate results would not be altered, in so 
far as the surplus is concerned. While 
it undoubtedly would be smaller in pro- 
portion, yet in substance it would be 



larger if additional money is attracted 
thereby. Suppose it were to bring in 
but $50,000 additional within the year, 
upon which the net profit was only one 
and one-quarter per cent., as against 
one and three-quarters under the quar- 
terly, it would show a net profit to the 
bank of $625. This argument, of 
course, is based on the fact that it at- 
tracts additional money, and costs no 
more in clerk hire to handle the addi- 
tional business. 

The Manhattan banks seem to have 
abandoned the monthly rule as soon as 
substantial growth was attained and 
they could be more or less independent. 
One bank states that it made an active 
counter business and many people de- 
posited money for one or two months 
and then withdrew it; but to overcome 
this some institutions pay for a mini- 
mum of three months, but if left over 
the period, will given seven and eight 
months’ interest at the next dividend 
period. At any rate, I fail to see the 
point, for there is but little difference to 
the bank whether it be left for three 
months or only two or one; the propo- 
sition is practically the same — a short- 
time deposit. 

An old bank with an established clien- 
tele can afford to be a little “stiff,” both 
in rules and rates, but a new bank bid- 
ding for patrons must do a few things 
the other fellow doesn’t — if they can be 
done legitimately and conservatively 
(and this certainly can), if a healthy 
growth is to be obtained. Fine build- 
ings, large surpluses and big figures are 
for the aged, but for the youngster, 
struggling hard for a foothold, some lit- 
tle inducement must be offered; little 
things that please the people must be 
done, if success is to come. If one can 
be a little more polite and accommoda- 
ting and, if possible, a little more gen- 
erous, withal, doing as we would be 
done by — and doing it first — here is a 
drawing card of no mean proportions. 

The proposition seems equitable, to 
say the least; many say it is profitable. 
Competition often compels it and cus- 
tom confirms it. Lucky indeed is that 
bank man who has the field all to him- 
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self ; where competition does not come 
to cut his profits and shorten his rest; 
who is, and can afford to be, ultra-con- 
servative; who does things because the 
other man has done likewise before him. 
Perhaps he lives in a quiet country 
town, goes to the bank at ten, dinner 
at twelve and driving at three — why 
not? He has a good thing and intends 
to keep it. Here is the life we read 



about in books, “where the years go 
smoothly and age sits lightly” ; where 
men “live long and die hard”; a good 
place to live — ideal for a summer vaca- 
tion, but not a good place to work . If 
idling be living and loafing be working, 
then that is the perfect life; but if to 
live is to grow and growing be living, 
for the man of ambition, here is a bet- 
ter way. 



LIST OF ALL SAVINGS BANKS IN NEW YORK STATE; WITH THE 
RATE OF LAST DIVIDEND, INTEREST RULES AND 
THE COST OF MONEY. 



Name of Bank. 


Location. 


Interest Rate. 


Method. X 


Cost of 
Money.** 


Albany City Savings Inst. 


Albany 




Monthly 


3.30 


Albany County Savings Bank 


Albany 


3^ 


Monthly 


3.40 


Albany Exchange Savings Bank 


Albany 


3^ 


Monthly 


3.35 


Albany Savings Bank 


Albany 


3M* 


Monthly 


3.37 


Home Savings Bank 


Albany 


3i/ 2 


Monthly 


3.30 


Mechanics & Farmers Sav. Bank 


Albany 


3 and 3*& 


Quarterly 


3.24 


National Savings Bank 


Albany 


8% 


Monthly 


3.35 


Cohoes Savings Inst. 


Cohoes 


3% 


Monthly 


3.38 


Mechanics Savings Bank 


Cohoes 


314 


Monthly 


3.34 


Binghamton Savings Bank 


Binghamton 


3^ 


Monthly 


3.33 


Chenango Valley Sav. Bank 


Binghamton 


3M« 


Monthly 


3.+ 


Auburn Savings Bank 


Auburn 


3Vfc 


Quarterly 


3.32 


Cayuga Co. Savings Bank 


Auburn 


3& 


Monthly 


3.32 


Elmira Savings Bank 


Elmira 


3^ 


Monthly 


3.02 


Hudson City Sav. Inst 


Hudson 


3^ 


Monthly 


3.32 


Cortland Savings Bank 


Cortland 


3^2 


Monthly 


3.33 


Fishkill Savings Inst. 


Fishkill 


4 


Quarterlv 


3.80 


Matteawan Savings Bank 


Matteawan 


314 and 4 


Monthly* 


3.70 


Mechanics Savings Bank 


Fishkill 


3^6 and 4 


Monthly 


3.62 


Pawling Savings Bank 


Pawling 


4, 3^ and 3 


Not Giver 


1 . 3.52 


Poughkeepsie Savings Bank 


Poughkeepsie 


4 


Quarterly 


3.87 


Rhinebeck Savings Bank 


Rhinebeck 


3 and 4 


Quarterly 


3.46 


Wappingers Savings Bank 


Wappingers 


3 and 4 


Quarterly 


Not Given 


Buffalo Savings Bank 


Buffalo 


3 and 4 


Quarterly 


3.30 


Erie Co. Savings Bank 


Buffalo 


314 and 4 


Quarterly 


3.32 


Western Savings Bank 


Buffalo 


3^ and 4 


Quarterly 


3.25 


Catskill Savings Bank 


Catskill 


3^ 


Monthly 


3.30 


Jefferson Co. Sav. Bank 


Watertown 


3 and 4 


Quarterly 


3.40 


Watertown Savings Bank 


Watertown 


3 and 4 


Quarterly 


3.40 


Brevoort Savings Bank 


Brooklyn 




Quarterly 


3^4 basis 3.06 


Brooklyn Savings Bank 


Brooklyn 


4 


Quarterly 


3.80 


Bush wick Savings Bank 


Brooklyn 


4 


Quarterly 


3.60 


City Savings Bank 


Brooklyn 


4 


Quarterly 


3.50 


Dime Sav. Bank of Brooklyn 


Brooklyn 


4 


Quarterly 


3.75 


Dime Sav. Bank of W’sburg 


Brooklyn 


4 


Monthly 


3.76 


East Brooklyn Savings Bank 


Brooklyn 


4 


Quarterly 


3.64 


Eastern Dist. Savings Bank 


Brooklyn 


4 


Quarterly 


3.40 


East New York Savings Bank 


Brooklyn 


1 


Quarterly 


Not Given 


Germania Savings Bank 


Brooklyn 


4 


Quarterly 


3.74 


German Savings Bank 


Brooklyn 


4 


Quarterly 


Not Given 


Greater N. Y. Sav. Bank 


Brooklyn 


4 


Quarterly 


3.37 


Greenpoint Savings Bank 


Brooklyn 


4 


Quarterly 


3.62 


Guardian Savings Bank 


Brooklyn 


4 


Quarterly New bank 2.74 


Hamburgh Savings Bank 


Brooklyn 


4 


Quarterly New bank 2.64 


Home Savings Bank 


Brooklyn 


4 


Quarterly 
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Name of Bank. 


Location. Interest Rate. 


Method, t 


Cost of 
Money.** 


Kings Co. Sav. Inst. 


Brooklyn 


4 


Quarterly 


3.76 


South Brooklyn Savings Bank 


Brooklyn 


4 


Quarterly 


3.78 


Sumner Savings Bank 


Brooklyn 


4 


Quarterly 


New bank 2.48 


Williamsburgh Savings Bank 


Brooklyn 


4 


Quarterly 


3.64 


Oneida Savings Bank 


Oneida 


3% 


Monthly 


3.31 


East Side Savings Bank 


Rochester 


3Ms and 4 


Monthly 


3.72 


Mechanics Savings Bank 


Rochester 


3V6 and 4 


Monthly 


3.75 


Monroe Co. Savings Bank 


Rochester 


314 and 4 


Monthly 


3.46 


Rochester Savings Bank 


Rochester 


3^ and 4 


Monthly 


3.70 


Amsterdam Savings Bank 


Amsterdam 


3% 


Monthly 


3.12 


Roslyn Savings Bank 


Roslyn 


4 


Quarterly 


3.60 


American Savings Bank 


New York 


3^6 and 4 


Quarterly 


3.62 


Bank for Savings 


New York 


4 


Quarterly 


3.78 


Bowery Savings Bank 


New York 


4 


Quarterly 


3.76 


Broadway Savings Inst. 


New York 


4 


Quarterly 


3.80 


Bronx Savings Bank (new) 


New York 


4 


Quarterly 


2.46 


Citizens Savings Bank 


New York 


4 


Quarterly 


3.75 


Dollar Savings Bank 


New York 


4 


Quarterly 


3.45 


Dry Dock Savings Bank 


New York 


4 


Quarterly 


3.64 


East River Savings Bank 


New York 


4 


Quarterly 


3.82 


Emigrant Industrial Sav. Bk. 


New York 


4 


Quarterly 


3.78 


Empire City Savings Bank 


New York 


3, 3% and 4 


Quarterly 

Quarterly 


3.40 


Excelsior Savings Bank 


New York 


4 


3.49 


Franklin Savings Bank 


New York 


3^6 and 4 


Quarterly 


3.72 


German Savings Bank 


New York 


4 


Quarterly 


3.70 


Greenwich Savings Bank 


New York 


4 


Quarterly 


3.75 


Harlem Savings Bank 


New York 


4 


Quarterly 


3.60 


Irving Savings Inst. 


New York 


4 


Quarterly 


3.80 


Italian Savings Bank 


New York 


4 


Quarterly 


3.00 


Maiden Lane Savings Bank 


New York 


4 


Quarterly 


3.68 


Manhattan Savings Inst. 


New York 


3*4 and 4 


Quarterly 


3^ basis 3.26 


Metropolitan Savings Bank 


New York 


4 


Quarterly 


3.80 


New York Savings Bank 


New York 


4 


Quarterly 


3.78 


North River Savings Bank 


New York 


4 


Quarterly 


3.70 


North Side Savings Bank 


New York 


4 


Quarterly 


3.24 


Seamens Savings Bank 


New York 


4 


Quarterly 


3.83 


Union Dime Savings Inst. 


New York 


3i/fc and 4 


Quarterly 


3.67 


L T nion Square Savings Bank 


New York 


3^6 and 4 


Quarterly 


3.54 


United States Savings 


New York 


3*£ and 4 


Quarterly 


3.77 


Washington Savings Bank 


New York 


4 


Quarterly 


3.26 


West Side Savings Bank 


New York 


4 


Quarterly 


3^6 basis 3.10 


Farmers and Mechanics 


Lockport 


3, 3^6 and 4 


Monthly 


3.85 


Niagara Co. Savings Bank 


Niagara Falls 


3i/6 and 4 


Monthly 


3.14 


Oneida Co. Savings Bank 


Rome 


3^ 


Monthly 


3.34 


Rome Savings Bank 


Rome 


314 


Monthly 


3.40 


Utica Savings Bank 


Utica 


314 


Quarterly 


3.30 


Onondaga Co. Savings Bank 


Syracuse 


3V6 


Quarterly 


3.33 


Skaneateles Savings Bank 


Skaneateles 


314 


Monthly 


3.26 


Syracuse Savings Bank 


Syracuse 


3^6 


Monthly 


3.34 


Cornwall Savings Bank 


Cornwall 


3 and 4 


Quarterly 


3.68 


Goshen Savings Bank 


•Goshen 


3 and 4 


Quarterly 


3.56 


Middletown Savings Bank 


Middletown 


3^6 and 4 


Quarterly 


3.68 


Newburgh Savings Bank 


Newburgh 


4 and 3 


Quarterly 


3.78 


Walden Savings Bank 


W alden 


4 and 3 


Quarterly 


3.72 


Warwick Savings Bank 


Warwick 


4 and 3 


Quarterly 


3.68 


Fulton Savings Bank 


Fulton 


314 and 4 


Monthly 


3.85 


Oswego City Savings Bank 


Oswego 


3t6 


Monthly 


3.35 


Oswego Co. Savings Bank 


Oswego 


3^6 


Monthly 


3.38 


Putnam Co. Savings Bank 


Carmel 


3% 


Monthly 


3.10 


College Point Savings Bank 


College Point 


4 


Monthly 


3.60 


Jamaica Savings Bank 


Jamaica 


4 


Quarterly 


3.60 


Long Island City Sav. Inst. 


Lone Island City 


4 


Quarterly 


3.50 


Queens Co. Savings Bank 


Flushing 


4 


Quarterly 


3.50 
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Name of Bank. 


Location. Interest Rate. 


Method. t 


Cost of 
Money.** 


Troy Savings Bank 


Troy 


3% 


Quarterly 


3.33 


Richmond Co. Savings Bank 


W. New Brighton 


3^ and 4 


Quarterly 


2.94 


Staten Island Savings Bank 


Stapleton 


4 


Quarterly 


3.71 


Schenectady Savings Bank 


Schenectady 


3^ 


Monthly 


3.20 


Seneca Falls Savings Bank 


Seneca Falls 


3% 


Monthly 


3.09 


Riverhead Savings Bank 


Riverhead 


1 


Quarterly 


3.80 


Sag Harbor Savings Bank 


Sag Harbor 


4 


Quarterly 


3.78 


Southold Savings Bank 


Southold 


4 


Quarterly 


3.90 


Union Savings Bank 


Patchogue 


4 


Quarterly 


3.60 


Ithaca Savings Bank 


Ithaca 


3 


Actual Date 


2.80 


Ellenville Savings Bank 


Ellenville 


3 and 3*4 


Monthly 


3.19 


Kingston Savings Bank 


Kingston 


3% 


Monthly 


3.30 


Rondout Savings Bank 


Kingston 


3% 


Monthly 


3.30 


Ulster County Savings Inst. 


Kingston 


3Mi 


Monthly 


3.32 


New Paltz Savings Bank 


New Paltz 


3 *nd 4 


Monthly 


3.32 


Saugerties Savings Bank 


Saugerties 


3^ 


Monthly 


3.28 


Eastchester Savings Bank 


Mount Vernon 


4 


Quarterly 


3.52 


Greenburgh Savings Bank 


Dobbs Ferry 


4 


Quarterly 


3.12 


Home Savings Bank 


White Plains 


4 


Quarterly 


3.54 


Peekskill Savings Bank 


Peekskill 


4 


Quarterly 


3.78 


Peoples Savings Bank 


New Rochelle 


4 


Quarterly 


3.27 


Peoples Savings Bank 


Y onkers 


3 and 4 


Quarterly 


3.60 


Port Chester Savings Bank 


Port Chester 


4 


Quarterly 


3.67 


Sing Sing Savings Bank 


Ossining 


4 


Monthly 


3.75 


Union Savings Bank 


Mamaroneck 


4 


Quarterly 


3.42 


Westchester Co. Savings Bank 


Tarrytown 


4 


Quarterly 


3.74 


Yonkers Savings Bank 


Yonkers 


4 


Quarterly 


3.73 



t By method is meant, the period of beginning. Monthly indicates that money deposited 
before the third of the month (generally) draws from the first of that month if left until 
the close of the interest period. Quarterly means from the quarter day following the 
deposit, if made after the tenth of January or July; or, the third of April or October. 

** Cost of money has been noted in the body of the article. These figures in the majority 
of Instances were furnished by the banks themselves. Where it was impossible to get this 
data, the figures have been compiled from the January, 1907, Report of the Banking Depart- 
ment and are as nearly correct as is possible to get from outside sources. 

Interest rates are taken from the January, 1908, Report of the Bank Department. 



POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 



"E* ROM an address by ex-Governor 
Herrick of Ohio, delivered before 
a conference of the National Civic 
Federation, and published in the ‘‘Na- 
tional Civic Federation Review/* the 
following is taken: 

“The Postmaster-General desires to 
establish postal savings banks to en- 
courage habits of economy and thrift 
and to afford a safe place for deposit 
of sums of money which might other- 
wise be hoarded and kept out of circu- 
lation through ignorance or lack of 
confidence. 

“But are the people suspicious of 
banks as now constituted, and are they 



without confidence in the integrity of 
those who control the banking power of 
this country? Its banking power is es- 
timated at $16,000,000,000, that of the 
rest of the world $20,000,000,000. This 
banking .power is made up of the capi- 
tal, surplus, undivided profits, deposits 
and circulation of national and state 
banks of every character. The pre- 
dominating item in the list is deposits. 
Is it possible to infer from such a show- 
ing that there exists a serious lack of 
faith in existing financial institutions? 

“Conclusions drawn from savings 
bank deposits alone are equally im- 
pressive. Such deposits in the United 
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States are reported in 1906 as $3,480,- 
000,000, and those of the rest of the 
world $8,245,000,000. In other words, 
with a population of about one-twenti- 
eth of the world, our savings banks 
hold considerably more than one-third 
of the world’s savings, belonging to the 
thrifty and economical. 

“Does this indicate a lack of confi- 
dence? The average savings deposit 
in this country is $433, more than one- 
half larger than any other country. 
Savings deposits per capita in the Unit- 
ed States are $41, and are exceeded by 
those of six nations only. 

“Canada and Great Britain, whose 
postal savings banks are frequently 
cited to show the advantages of such 
institutions, have per capita savings de- 
posits of but $11 and $23, respectively. 
It is true that a large proportion 
of the savings deposits of this 
country is held by the banks of the 
older and more densely populated East- 
ern States. This is but a natural con- 
dition since the people of the West have 
use for their funds in the purchase of 
farms, improvements of all sorts, and 
in the building of homes. When the 
time comes that they also have surplus 
wealth, savings institutions will be es- 
tablished to care for it and the money 
will continue in its natural channels. 

“Is there anything in the recent his- 
tory of banking in this country to war- 
rant the assumption that the existing 
institutions are not the proper deposi- 
tories of the people’s savings? 

“The record of mutual savings banks 
in this country — probably the ideal 
form of savings banks — for stability 



and for unselfish devotion to the inter- 
ests of the depositor, is probably un- 
paralleled in any country of the world. 
The record of the other class of finan- 
cial institutions that receive savings de- 
posits, the trust company, while not 
quite so plain, is still admirable. It 
is a comparatively new type which has 
not yet quite found its proper sphere, 
but serves a real need. It is only a 
question of a short time before it will 
rank equally with the older types of 
financial institutions in conservatism 
and stability. 

“Postal savings banks have not been 
an unqualified success in other coun- 
tries. A recent issue of the London 
‘Statist’ severely criticises Government 
savings banks, intimating, among other 
things, that the deposits have not 
been so invested as to give the 
depositors a decent return for 
their self-denial and thrift. Where 
postal savings banks have been used 
to bolster up the credit of the state, 
the gain of the state has proven the 
loss of the depositors, and has caused 
a continuous rise in Government stocks 
and a corresponding decrease in inter- 
est. With all these facts before us, 
the enormous aggregate of savings in 
this country, the adequacy and conserv- 
atism of savings banks as now organ- 
ized, the uncertain success of the Gov- 
ernment whenever it has • undertaken 
banking functions, to my mind but one 
conclusion can be reached, that abso- 
lutely no need exists for postal savings 
banks here and that the system would 
be productive of much more harm than 
good.” 



MASSACHUSETTS SAVINGS BANK BUILDINGS. 



ltfASSACHUSETTS is widely 
known as the home of the mu- 
tual savings bank. Not only are her 
institutions firmly grounded and wisely 
and conservatively governed, but the 
buildings in which they are housed are, 
many of them, models of convenience 



and architectural fitness for the pur- 
pose for which they were designed. 

Two conspicuous examples of mod- 
ern savings bank buildings as they ex- 
ist in Massachusetts are illustrated here- 
with. The first is that of the Suffolk 
Savings Bank for Seamen and Others 
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at the corner of Tremont street and 
Pemberton square, Boston. The build- 
ing is constructed of Hallowell granite, 
of classic design, by Cass Gilbert, archi- 
tect. The interior is lined with mar- 
ble and has a vaulted tile ceiling. This 
bank holds the deposits of over 75,000 
persons, aggregating about $35,000,- 
000 . 



“CAPITAL ” OF NEW YORK SAV- 
INGS BANKS. 

p' ROM Albany comes this dispatch 
to the “New York Times'' under 
date of March 11. 

Senator Thompson, one of Senator Me- 
Carren’s lieutenants in the upper House, 
introduced today a resolution providing for 




New Building for the Suffolk Savings Bank of Boston. 



The other building is that of the 
Springfield Institution for Savings, in 
Springfield, a bank that dates back in 
its organization to 1827. Hoggson 
Bros, of New York were the contract- 
ing designers and the building is con- 
structed of limestone and faced on the 
interior with marble. The Springfield 
Institution has deposits of about $17,- 
000,000, belonging to 45,000 depositors. 

The plate of the exterior of the Suf- 
folk Savings Bank is kindly loaned by 
the Architects and Builders Magazine. 



a legislative investigation of the savings 
hanks of New York City by five Senators 
and three Assemblymen. 

The amount of interest paid, investment 
of their capital and surplus and their re- 
lations with other corporations will be in- 
quired into. 

Since the New York savings banks 
have no capital, information as to how 
it is invested will be at least as inter- 
esting as the famous essay on “Snakes 
in Ireland.” 
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Interior of the Suffolk Savings Bank. 




Floor Plan of the Springfield Institution for Savings Building. 
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New Building of the Springfield (Mass.) Institution for Savings. 
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THE NEW YORK CLEARING-HOUSE AND ITS 

FUNCTIONS. 

By Alfred M. Barrett, Assistant Secretary Guardian Trust Company, New York. 



/CLEARING-HOUSES for banks 
are the channels through which 
the banking interests of the world fa- 
cilitate the work of collecting the mil- 
lions of dollars in checks and drafts 
which form the greater part of our 
financial life. 

To the progressive bankers of Lon- 
don credit must be given for the evolv- 
ing and adoption of the plan for the 
clearing-house that is now in use in all 
the important cities of the world. 

Bankers in London, as far back as 
1773, met for the exchange of checks, 
but it was not until the year 1840 that 
they organized and established the 
clearing-house. 

Banking interests of the United 
States, up to the year 1853, were with- 
out clearing-house facilities; up to that 
time the banks in the large cities cleared 
the checks drawn on the various banks 
of their city by the same method as the 
banks of to-day collect from the trust 
companies. Each bank would, at the 
opening of business, list the checks 
drawn on the various banks and de- 
spatch a messenger to each institution, 
where they would be paid in cash. This 
method involved not only great risk, but 
also a large messenger force and con- 
siderable expense. (The trust companies 
of to-day, however, usually give in ex- 
change for their items checks on their 
depository, which is a clearing-house 
bank.) 



Management of the New York 
Clearing-House. 

The administration of the New York 
Clearing-House is vested in a clearing- 
house committee, composed of the pres- 
ident of the association and five mem- 
bers, usually presidents of banks. They 
are chosen annually, and are men who 
are at the head of their profession; 
conservative, though progressive, ener- 



getic and thoroughly conversant with 
the detail work of banking, a neces- 
sary qualification for the examination 
which is sometimes their province to 
make. 

One of the most important commit- 
tees is the clearing-house loan commit- 
tee, which in panicky times takes up the 
making of loans to its members, and 
the issuing of clearing-house certifi- 
cates. 

At no time since the establishing of 
the clearing-house did this committee 
do more yeoman service than on Octo- 
ber 26, 1907, when by the issuing of 
clearing-house certificates it sustained 
many financial institutions, which, while 
they had collateral in plenty, could not 
command the actual cash, and without 
clearing-house certificates with which to 
pay their balances in the clearing-house, 
would in all probability have been 
forced to suspend. 

This committee meets every morning 
at the clearing-house in times of finan- 
cial disorder when it is necessary to is- 
sue certificates, and examines collateral 
offered as security; usually if a bank 
wishes a loan of, say, $750,000, the 
bank will turn over to the committee 
one million in bills receivable, stocks 
and other bonds, or a mixture of the 
three. With this collateral a note is de- 
posited, giving the committee power to 
dispose of the collateral to satisfy the 
loan should default be made in pay- 
ment. These loan certificates take the 
place of actual money in payment of 
balances through the clearing-house, 
and by so doing save the actual cash, 
leaving the bank with funds to make 
loans and discounts. The volume of 
money, therefore, is expanded by the 
use of these certificates. Those banks 
taking out certificates pay six per cent, 
interest to those that receive them in 
balances. 
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The loan certificates were first issued 
in I860 and again in 1861 and 1863. 
In 1884 the New York Clearing-House 
again issued loan certificates, also in 
November, 1890, and the last time they 
were issued was on October 26, 1907. 



applicant for admission must in addi- 
tion show that it possesses a reputable 
board of directors, a conservative execu- 
tive management, and evidence that the 
institution is prosperous and likely to 
continue so. These are very necessary 




New York Clearing-House Building, Cedar Street. 



Qualifications for Admission. 

In order to be admitted to the New 
York Clearing-House Association, the 
applicant must show to the clearing- 
house committee that it has a capital or 
combined capital and surplus of at least 
$500,000. An admission fee is charged 
of $5,000 if the capital is not above 
$5,000,000, and $7,500 if it is. The 



qualifications, since admission to the as- 
sociation is of itself an endorsement of 
the highest character and insures to the 
bank becoming a member the confidence 
of the money-depositing community. 

Clearing for Non-Members. 

The banks in the clearing-house as- 
sociation are sometimes known as the 
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clearing agents of national and state 
banks and also trust companies that 
wish to enjoy the privileges, but are un- 
able to become members. A non-mem- 
ber that wishes to collect through a 
member of the association is required 
to pay $1,000 a year and to keep a sat- 
isfactory cash reserve in its vaults to 
meet the demands of its depositors. 

The clearing-house expenses are 
shared by the members, each bank pay- 
ing a stated sum per annum. 

An average estimate of the number 
of checks passed daily through the 
clearing-house is placed at about 500,- 
000, and when you consider the won- 
derful business growth of our country, 
and the spreading over a larger terri- 
tory of the banks which at one time 
were located near .a common center, it 
will be readily appreciated that the 
saving of time, labor and risk effected 
by the establishment of clearing-houses 
is well-nigh incalculable. 

Getting Ready for the Clearing. 

In order to bring more forcibly to 
the reader's attention the great amount 
of work that goes # to make the machin- 
ery of the New York Clearing-House 
run smoothly, allow me to introduce you 
to the receiving teller’s desk of one of 
the largest banks in the country. At this 
desk the half-dozen tellers are busily 
engaged all day receiving the deposits 
of men in all walks of life, from small 
merchants to bankers, and from banks 
and trust companies. These deposits 
range from petty sums up to millions. 
To handle and work up the many mil- 
lions of dollars deposited each day re- 
quires not only a large force of men. 
but necessitates a division of the work, 
so that a proof can be made within a 
reasonable time. In this particular 
bank the receiving teller has sub-divid- 
ed his department into three parts — the 
main department, of which he takes 
immediate charge; the special depart- 
ment, in charge of an assistant, and 
the annex, in charge of another assist- 
ant. As fast as the teller receives the 
deposits, they are turned over to the 



special department, up to two o'clock. 
This special department has a force 
of ten to twelve experienced men. Four 
checkers are the first to receive the de- 
posits. Each man takes a deposit, 
checks it, putting on the deposit slip 
the clearing-house number of the bank 
on which the check is drawn, the let- 
ter “C” if it is a cash item, or “S. D.” 
if it is a sight draft. This is done so 
that in case of any question coming up 
relating to the deposit or the check, the 
item or items could easily be located. 
These letters are also put on the slip, 
so that in case the teller has a difference 
they would aid materially in locating 
the items. After the checking-off pro- 
cess has been attended to,. the items are 
given to two men to put the “Paid” 
stamp on them. When the stampers 
turn the checks over to the sorters, it is 
the duty of this force to sort the checks 
into the boxes marked with the names 
of the banks on which the checks are 
drawn. This work finished, the ma- 
chine men come into play. Each man 
has a number of boxes (representing 
so many banks) assigned to him, and 
his duty is to list the checks drawn on 
each bank, represented by the contents 
of a numbered box. For instance, he 
has checks drawn on No. 8 (National 
City Bank), he lists them, puts them 
aside and continues this operation with 
the numerous checks until the time ar- 
rives for the closing of this department, 
which, as I have stated before, is two 
o’clock, when they make their proof. 

Then the annex is called into action, 
when what is probably the busiest part 
of the receiving teller’s day begins, for 
it is at this time that the brokers and 
trust companies hand in their deposits. 
There are times when it is a very ordi- 
nary occurrence for deposit tickets 
yards in length to be received, and up- 
on the annex devolves the duty of get- 
ting them out of the way. A large 
force takes hold of this work, and at 
half -past four they are ready to strike 
a proof. 

While the annex is working its way 
out, the main division is busily engaged 
in taking care of the deposits that go to 
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the credit of what is known as the indi- 
vidual depositors. 

Each sub-division makes its own cred- 
its, and, after the checks are all taken 
care of, they make a separate proof. If 
all three divisions prove, the receiving 



exchanges over to the night force. This 
force is composed of fourteen men, who 
arrive at the bank at midnight. Along 
with this force comes the mail, with its 
out-of-town checks and drafts that go 
to make up the credits of the hundreds 




ALFRED M. BARRETT 

Assistant Secretary Guardian Trust Company of New York. 



teller and his active men are disengaged 
until 8.30 the following day. But it is 
different if they don’t prove. At times 
the error is readily discovered, but oc- 
casionally much energy and time has to 
be expended to find the mistake. For- 
tunately this does not happen often. 

We now have the receiving teller 
proved, and charging the total of his 



of banks and trust companies that do 
business with this institution. 

The night force, using the letters as 
credits, handle the checks in about the 
same manner as described in the receiv- 
ing teller’s work. A second mail is re- 
ceived at three A. M. and again another 
one at seven o’clock. If, by chance, the 
night force has not proved when eight 
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o’clock arrives, they go, the difference 
being turned over to the main depart- 
ment. This department now takes hold 
of the machinery of the bank. I have 
already alluded to the busy time of 
those in the receiving teller’s depart- 
ment, and have mentioned the work of 
the night force, but for general activity 
the mail department is in a class by 
itself. Here is where the reserves of 
the bank are called into action. One 
hundred and twenty-five men are at 
the disposal of a clear-headed individ- 
ual, upon whom rests the responsibility 
of getting in shape to be cleared the 
many millions of dollars in checks that 
must be ready at 9-45. At this time 
the captain is given control, and he 
gives his orders in a manner that brooks 
no interference and permits of no ques- 
tion. He places every man at his sta- 
tion. Each one knows what his par- 
ticular duties are, and when 9*30 ar- 
rives and the captain orders “all in,” 
the general proof begins. The total of 
the slips are listed on the envelopes 
printed with the name of the bank upon 
which the checks are drawn, and the to- 
tals of the envelopes are called off, be- 
ing listed by two men ; one taking down 
the amount in the long book and the 
other on the clearing-house sheet. If 
the totals of the long book and the sheet 
prove, the settling clerk makes haste to 
arrive at the clearing-house. The clear- 
ing clerk, with his assistants, now loses 
no time in getting the boxes, containing 
probably forty-five to fifty thousand 
checks, and representing millions in 
money, to the clearing-house. 

The Clearing Operations. 

We have now arrived at the New 
York Clearing-House. Remember, if 
you please, the work of getting up the 
clearings of this one institution, the 
great working force that was necessary 
to handle the work, and consider that 
there are fifty-three other institutions, 
all working with the same object in 
view — the getting to the clearing-house 
with the checks that have been sent to 
them for credit. Picture the men from 
all parts of the city, some in cabs, oth- 
4 



ers on the cars, many on foot, but all in 
a rush to arrive on time. 

The settling clerk, upon his arrival 
at the clearing-house, immediately sends 
to the manager a ticket containing the 
amount of the items brought from his 
bank. The clerk then repairs to his 
desk, and awaits the signal from the 
manager, which is given exactly at one 
minute of ten o’clock. The manage- 
ment then makes what announcements 
are necessary, and the signal is again 
given, which means that the delivery 
clerks should proceed to make the ex- 
changes. The fifty-four clerks move 
to the left of the desks adjoining their 
own, respectively, deliver the packages 
of checks, drafts, etc., drawn on these 
banks and deposited in their own, and 
after receiving a receipt for the pack- 
ages from the settling clerk, move for- 
ward to the next desks, continuing 
around the room until they have re- 
turned to their own desk. Each delivery 
clerk has then delivered fifty-three 
packages of checks, each settling clerk 
also having received fifty-three pack- 
ages — nearly three thousand packages 
having thus been delivered in eight min- 
utes, the usual time, according to As- 
sistant Manager Gilpin’s report. 

The balances are the differences be- 
tween the amounts of the checks brought 
to the clearing-house and the amounts 
received. The entire session averages 
about forty minutes. If there is any 
correction to be made after 10.45 it 
entails a fine of from one to three dol- 
lars. After 11. SO the fines are doubled, 
and if 12 o’clock arrives and the error 
has not been found, the clerk who has 
caused the delay is liable for a quad- 
ruple fine. The clearing-house proves 
every day, and it is a matter of record 
that one of the longest sessions was 
caused by a difference of ten cents. In- 
cidentally it is pleasing to note that 
some of the leading men in the financial 
world were at the early stages of their 
banking careers men who hustled to 
prove their sheet in the New York 
Clearing-House. 

Back to the bank rush the clearing 
clerks laden with bags filled with en- 
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velopes containing the checks which the 
bank has received from the other mem- 
bers of the association, probably thirty- 
five to forty-five thousands of checks. 
These must be checked off by the clerks, 
turned over to the signature clerks to 
be examined for signatures, indorse- 
ments, “stop payment” and “filling.” 
They are then turned over to the book- 
keepers, who, if they find that a check 
is not good, have up to three o'clock to 
return it. 

In the meantime the settling clerk 
has returned to the bank and informed 
the paying teller as to whether the bank 
is debit or credit. If debit, the paying 
teller has until 1.30 to pay in. If cred- 
it, he has from 1.30 until 3 o'clock to 
receive his balance. 

The largest credit balance ever re- 
ceived by any bank from any clearing- 
house in the world was the one that the 
National Bank of Commerce in New 
York received on September 23, 1905, 
of $27,355,290.85. 

The total transactions in exchanges 
since the organization of the New 
York Clearing-House in 1853 up to the 
first of this year was $1,856,617,161,- 
435.06. 

From eleven o'clock in the morning 
the debit banks have until 1.30 in the 
afternoon to pay into the clearing-house 
their debit balance. The money for the 
debit is usually put up in sealed pack- 
ages in the paying teller's department 
of the debit bank. The kinds of money 
payable into the clearing-house are 
legal tenders, United States notes, gold 
coin, United States gold certificates and 
gold certificates of clearing-house (gold 
coin held by the clearing-house associa- 
tion). It is very remarkable that ninety 
per cent, of the balances paid into the 
New York Clearing-House are in clear- 
ing-house gold certificates in denomina- 
tions of five and ten thousand dollars 
each. There are times, however, when 
the paying teller sends in payment gold 
notes or United States notes; then it is 
necessary that they be put into sealed 
envelopes of denominations of $1,000, 
$2,000, $3,000, $4,000, $5,000, $10,- 
000, $50,000 and $100,000 each. 



When 1.80 arrives the banks that 
have a credit balance form in line at 
the paying teller's window at the clear- 
ing-house. 

On the men who have the authority 
to receive the balances rests a great re- 
sponsibility. They are the picked and 
trusted men of their respective institu- 
tions. Into the keeping of each repre- 
sentative is entrusted at times millions 
of his bank's cash, and it is a source of 
gratification that so well has the confi- 
dence in the men selected been justified, 
that during all the years that the clear- 
ing-house has been in existence not a 
dollar has been lost. 



COMBINING BANKING AND PRO- 
MOTING. 



PRONOUNCING sentence on John 
R. Walsh for violating the bank- 
ing laws, while president of the Chicago 
National Bank, Judge Anderson of the 
United States District Court said: 



I had occasion to say in ruling upon a 
motion made by defendant’s counsel that 
no man can serve two masters. To my mind 
that is the key of this whole situation. The 
defendant was a banker, and president of a 
national bank. The proof showed that he 
loaned to himself substantially seven-tenths 
or three-fourths of the entire assets of this 
national bank — seventeen or eighteen million 
dollars — which was invested not in proper- 
ties which had been developed, but in rail- 
roads and other properties which he hoped 
to develop. 

The banker was lost in the promoter, the 
speculator, the railroad man. The evidence 
clearly establishes this. He owed a duty 
to the bank, his master. He attempted to 
serve those other interests, the other mas- 
ters. To my mind there has been in recent 
times no clearer demonstration of the state- 
ment that a man who is a banker ought 
to be nothing but a banker, and that until 
at least those bankers who own and manage 
national banks understand that when they 
serve their bank they cannot serve other 
interests — until that idea prevails cases like 
this will probably continue to arise. 
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T T NDER this somewhat sensational 
heading, “The Outlook” pub- 
lished, in its issue of February 29, the 
recent address of Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
before the Economic Club of New York 
city. It is greatly to be regretted that 
our banking system should be thus stig- 
matized in a publication of such a high 
character as “The Outlook” and by a 
man so well known as Mr. Carnegie. The 
impression likely to be conveyed was, 
evidently, not the one intended, al- 
though in his opening paragraph Mr. 
Carnegie said: 

“Americans have many advantages 
upon which we may plume ourselves 
as being in advance of other nations, 
but we have at least one humiliation to 
lessen self-glorification. Our banking 
svstem is the worst in the civilized 
world.” 

The context of the address shows 
that Mr. Carnegie was not really criti- 
cising our banking system, but the 
method of- issuing bank notes — quite 
another matter. Actually the function 
of issuing notes is but a small part of 
the banking business. Banks are not, 
as a rule, chiefly engaged in issuing 
notes. Their business consists, in the 
main, in extending credits, to be drawn 
against by checks. 

Any one looking at the title-page of 
the issue of “The Outlook” on the date 
mentioned, or reading the opening par- 
agraph of Mr. Carnegie's address, 
however, might very reasonably infer 
that our banking system was indeed 
“the worst in the world,” as stated. 
Such an inference would be far from 
the truth. 

There is but one accurate test of 
the efficiency of any banking system — 
its service to the business community. 
Measured by that standard, the bank- 
ing system of the United States, de- 
spite its admitted imperfections, will 
not suffer in comparison with any other 
in the world. Here are some figures 



showing the growth of the national 
state, savings, private banks, loan and 
trust companies of the United States 
from 1861 to 1907: 

1864. 1907. 

Number of bks. 1,861 19,746 

Capital $386,800,000 $1,690,800,000 

Sur. & profits.. 4,200,000 1,645,000,000 

Deposits 383,100,000 15,355,700,000 

Total resources. 252,300,000 19.645,000,000 

In 1890 Mulhall estimated the 
world's banking power at $15,985,000,- 
000, the United States being credited 
with $5,150,000,000 of this amount. 
Since that year the banking power of 
the United States has increased to the 
extent of $12,674,800,000, or over 
246.1 per cent.; that of foreign coun- 
tries $16,199,200,000, or 149-5 per 
cent. Deposits in our savings banks 
average $42.87 per inhabitant com- 
pared with $18.60 per inhabitant for 
the savings banks of Europe. Even in 
Great Britain, the number of banks 
(including branch offices) is less in pro- 
portion to population than in the Unit- 
ed States. 

The remarkable growth of our banks 
has been due to efficient service to the 
business community. They arc owned 
and managed by men thoroughly fa- 
miliar with local conditions and needs 
and intensely interested in promoting 
the welfare of their respective locali- 
ties. 

Mr. Carnegie is right in saying that 
the issue of bank notes should be based 
upon coin and commercial paper. But 
in advocating a better method of issu- 
ing bank notes it is wholly unnecessary 
to declare that “Our banking system 
is the worst in the world,” and it seems 
most unfortunate that it should have 
been so characterized by Mr. Carnegie 
and the statement published, somewhat 
sensationally, as was done by “The 
Outlook.” Such a characterization of 
our banking system is intemperate, un- 
wise and unjust. 





Conducted by John J. Crawford, Esq., 

Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act. 

IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST 

TO BANKERS. 

All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States courts and State courts 
of last resort will be found in the Magazine’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the “Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in 
this Department. 



PURCHASE OF PAPER TAKEN 
FOR USURIOUS LOAN— WHEN 
BANK NOT AFFECTED BY 
USURY. 

LEO SCHLESINGER, AS RECEIVER 
OF THE FEDERAL BANK OF NEW 
YORK vs. LUDWIG LEHMAIER. 

COURT OF APPEALS OF NEW YORK, JANU- 
ARY 28, 1908. 

The defense of usury is not available 
against a bank where the paper used on 
was purchased before maturity without no- 
tice of the usury, but otherwise if the bank 
had knowledge that the paper was usuri- 
ous. 

The provisions of the New York Banking 
Law in respect to usury should be con- 
strued in connection with Section 96 of the 
Negotiable Instruments Law, which pro- 
vides that “A holder in due course holds 
the instrument free from any defect of title 
of prior parties and free from any defenses 
available to prior parties among themselves, 
and may enforce payment of the instrument 
for the full amount thereof against all 
parties liable thereon.” 

TJAIGHT, J.: This action was 

brought by the receiver of the 
Federal Bank, a domestic corporation 
engaged in the banking business in 
the city of New York, to recover 
the amount of two promissory 
notes made by the defendant for 
$500 and $1*54.50, respectively, each 
made payable to the order of the 
maker and indorsed by him. The corn- 
524 



plaint alleges that before maturity the 
notes were discounted by the Federal 
Bank and that the plaintiff as receiver 
now holds them. The answer, in sub- 
stance, alleges that the notes described 
in the complaint were made by the de- 
fendant and delivered to the Globe Se- 
curity Company in payment for another 
note of the defendant held by that com- 
pany and for the sum of $135.50 in- 
terest, which sum was far in excess of 
interest at the legal rate and was, there- 
fore, usurious, and that the Federal 
Bank subsequently discounted the notes 
and received them, with full knowl- 
edge of the payment of such usurious 
rate of interest. Upon the trial the 
City Court awarded judgment for the 
plaintiff, holding that the facts alleged 
and set forth in the answer did not in 
law constitute a defence to the action. 

We are again called upon to con- 
strue the provisions of the National 
Banking Act, so called, and our own 
Banking Law, based thereon, which is 
as follows: ‘‘Every bank and private 
and individual banker doing business 
in this state may take, receive, reserve 
and charge on every loan and discount 
made, or upon any note, bill of ex- 
change or other evidence of debt, inter- 
est at the rate of six per centum per 
annum, and such interest may be taken 
in advance, reckoning the days for 
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which the note, bill or evidence of debt 
has to run. The knowingly taking, re- 
ceiving, reserving or charging a great- 
er rate of interest shall be held and 
adjudged a forfeiture of the entire in- 
terest which the note, bill or evidence 
of debt carries with it or which has 
been agreed to be paid thereon. If a 
greater rate of interest has been paid, 
the person paying the same or his legal 
representatives may recover back twice 
the amount of the interest thus paid 
from the bank and private or individual 
banker taking or receiving the same, if 
such action is brought within two years 
from the time the excess of interest is 
taken. * * * The true intent and 

meaning of this section is to place and 
continue banks and private and individ- 
ual bankers on an equality in the par- 
ticulars herein referred to with the na- 
tional banks organized under the act 
of Congress entitled *An act to provide 
a national currency secured by pledges 
of United States bonds, and to provide 
for the circulation and redemption 
thereof/ approved June the third, eight- 
een hundred and sixty-four.” (L. 1870, 
chap. 1 63; L. 1892, chap. 689, sec. 55, 
as amended by L. 1900, chap. 310, 
sec. 1.) 

The general statutes of our state for- 
bid the taking of interest upon the loan 
of money in excess of the rate pre- 
scribed by law, and also render void all 
bonds, notes and other contracts given 
to secure a loan made in violation there- 
of (2 R. S., 772, secs. 2, 5; L. 1837, 
chap. 430, sec. 1). These statutes still 
remain in full force as to individuals 
and corporations, except in so far as 
they have been modified or superseded 
by the Banking Law enacted for the 
benefit of banking corporations and pri- 
vate and individual bankers, but the pre- 
cise extent of such modification is a 
question involving some difficulty in 
its solution and has already been the 
subject of discussion in this court. In 
the case of Schlesinger vs. Gilhooly 
(189 N. Y., 1) the construction of the 
National Banking Act and of our .State 
Banking Law was discussed in two opin- 
ions, one written by Cullen, Ch.J., and 



the other by Vann, J., in which the 
chief judge reached the conclusion that 
the statutes referred to only applied to 
cases where the banks had been paid an 
unlawful rate of interest and that they 
had no application to negotiable paper 
purchased by the banks which had pre- 
viously been tainted with usury; while 
Vann, J., reached the conclusion that 
these statutes extended to and covered 
negotiable paper purchased by the bank 
before maturity in good faith without 
knowledge of its previous taint. Two 
of my associates concurred with the 
chief judge and two concurred with 
Judge Vann. Willard Bartlett, J., con- 
curred with Judge Vann in the result, 
upon the ground that, under the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Law, a bona fide pur- 
chaser takes a note free from the de- 
fense of usury. The judgment was, 
therefore, affirmed, thus holding that, 
where a bank has in good faith dis- 
counted negotiable paper for value be- 
fore maturity without notice that it was 
already void for usury, the defense of 
usury is not available, and that must 
now be regarded as the law of this 
state. 

The question we now have presented 
was not disposed of in the former case, 
and is quite different. It is now con- 
tended that the bank may purchase void 
paper of the holder, with full knowl- 
edge that the maker has been compelled 
to pay a usurious rate of interest, and 
that by such purchase the paper be- 
comes validated, and in the hands of 
the bank may be collected of the maker. 
If such an interpretation is adopted, 
then it practically nullifies our usury 
laws, for any person who has exacted 
usury for the loan of money may take 
his paper into a bank and arrange for 
its prosecution, and thus evade the de- 
fense of usury. The decision of our 
court in the case of Schlesinger vs. Gil- 
hooly (supra) has already eliminated 
from our usury statutes their most dras- 
tic features, so far as banks are con- 
cerned, and no longer can a person put 
in circulation negotiable paper void for 
usury, which may be transferred to in- 
nocent banks who purchase in good 
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faith without knowledge of its taint and 
thus be deprived of the right to collect 
it from the maker. 

Until a recent amendment of section 
378 of the Penal Code the acceptance of 
an unlawful rate of interest for the use 
or loan of money was a misdemeanor 
and punishable criminally. The taking 
of usury is still a wrong and against the 
public policy of the state. If the stat- 
utes are to receive the construction con- 
tended for, then the officers of a bank 
may become parties to a wrong and, 
against the policy of the state, aid the 
wrongdoers in their receipt of usury 
by the taking of such paper and practi- 
cally collecting it for them. Assum- 
ing, for the purposes of the argument, 
that national and state banks are gov- 
ernmental agencies, and that among the 
powers given to banks, either state or 
Federal, is that of purchasing negoti- 
able paper, and that in the discharge of 
such powers they are entitled to pro- 
tection, evidently such protection was 
only intended to apply in so far as the 
officers of such banks acted in good 
faith in accordance with the law, and 
not where they departed therefrom and 
knowingly and intentionally joined with 
wrongdoers in an attempt to evade the 
laws. 

The learned Appellate Division ap- 
pears to have entertained the view that 
the purchase of commercial paper with 
knowledge that it was void for usury 
did not place the bank in a worse posi- 
tion than it would have been in had it 
taken usurious interest itself. The an- 
swer to this is that the statute makes 
it different. The usury laws, as be- 
tween individuals, have not been 
changed, and as between the maker and 
the holder, if usury is exacted, the pa- 
per is still void and no recovery can be 
had thereon. Not so, however, with 
banks which have received unlawful in- 
terest; the paper is not affected or ren- 
dered void, but the bank is subjected to 
a forfeiture of all interest and to penal- 
ties for that which it has received. 

In Caponigri vs. Altieri (165 N. Y., 
255) we held that the penalties could 
be collected in an action brought for 



that purpose, but how could such an ac- 
tion be maintained against the Federal 
Bank upon the paper in question? It 
has received no unlawful rate of in- 
terest. It has not violated any statute 
in this regard. The unlawful interest 
was collected by the Globe Company 
before the bank had become the pur- 
chaser of the paper. That company 
was not a banking corporation, and 
consequently is not liable for the penal- 
ties provided by the Banking Law. 
True, it forfeits its right to collect the 
balance remaining due upon the paper, 
and it may be liable for the interest re- 
ceived in excess of the legal rate; but 
under the view of the Appellate Divi- 
sion the maker would be deprived of his 
defense of usury, and also of his right 
to maintain an action for the penalties 
provided by the Banking Law. To my 
mind the Legislature never intended 
such an interpretation of the act. It 
pertains to negotiable instruments, and 
should be construed in connection with 
the other legislation upon the same sub- 
ject. In the Negotiable Instruments 
Law it is expressly provided that a hold- 
er who becomes such before maturity in 
good faith and for value without no- 
tice of any infirmity, holds the same 
“free from any defect of title of prior 
parties and free from defenses avail- 
able to prior parties among themselves, 
and may enforce the payment of the 
instrument for the full amount there- 
of against all parties liable thereon." 
Here we have the legislative intent ex- 
pressed in clear and unmistakable lan- 
guage. It establishes a just and proper 
rule which protects the bank in making 
purchases of commercial paper in good 
faith before maturity, for value and 
without notice of infirmity. But where 
it purchases with actual knowledge of 
the infirmity or defect, or knowledge of 
such facts that its action in taking the 
instrument amounted to bad faith, it is 
not protected. 

I am, therefore, of the opinion that 
the matter set forth in the answer is 
sufficient in law to constitute a defense, 
and that consequently the judgment of 
the Appellate Division should be re- 
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versed and the order of the Appellate 
Term affirmed, with costs to appellant 
in the Appellate Division and this 
court. 



Cullen, Ch. J.: I concur in the opin- 
ion of my brother Haight for reversal, 
but deem it proper to add a word ex- 
planatory of my position. In the case 
of Schlesinger vs. Gilhooly (189 N. Y. ; 
1) I dissented from the decision in an 
opinion. While I retain the views then 
expressed, I recognize fully the effect 
of the decision there made and accept 
it as a binding authority declaring the 
law to be that a bank acquiring, in good 
faith for value, commercial paper void 
between the parties for usury may re- 
cover thereon. In that case, however, 
the recovery was sought to be upheld 
on two separate grounds, the banking 
laws, state and national, and the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Law. Had a major- 
ity of the court placed their decision on 
either ground I should have felt the 
decision binding not only as to the point 
actually decided, but as to the proposi- 
tions on which the decision was found- 
ed. I understand, however, that while 
my opinion in its entirety commanded 
the assent of two only of my associates, 
the member of the majority who based 
his decision on the effect of the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Law expressed his 
approval in that part of my opinion 
which dealt with the effect of the bank- 
ing laws, though it may be that approval 
was, as to him, obiter, his action pro- 
ceeding on a different question. There- 
fore, for the reasons stated in my for- 
mer opinion as well as for those stated 
in the opinion of my brother Haight, 
now rendered, I concur in the reversal 
of the judgment appealed from. 



Willard Bartlett, J.: I concur in 
the opinion of Haight, J., for reversal 
— having concurred with the opinion of 
the chief judge in Schlesinger vs. Gil- 
hooly (189 N. Y., 1), except as to the 
effect of the Negotiable Instruments 
Law, although the statement of such 



concurrence was inadvertently omitted 
from the report of that case. 

Werner and Hiscock, JJ., concur 
with Haight, J., and Cullen, Ch.J., and 
Willard Bartlett, J., also concur in 
memoranda with Haight, J.; Gray and 
Chase, JJ., dissent. 

Judgment accordingly. 



TAXATION OF NATIONAL BANK 
STOCK— FLAT RATE . 

PEOPLE, EX BEL, THE BRIDGEPORT 
SAVINGS BANK vs. THOMAS L. 
FEITNER, et al., COMMISSIONERS 
OF TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

COURT OP APPEALS OF NEW YORK, JAN- 
UARY 81 1908. 

The law of New York imposing a tax of 
one per centum on the value of each share 
of the outstanding capital stock of national 
banks does not conflict with the provisions 
of the National Bank Act. 

In taxing national bank stock the state 
legislature may fix a low flat rate without 
deductions on account of debts, so long as 
there is no discrimination unfavorable to the 
banks and no inequality in the effect upon 
stockholders generally. 

The provisions of the Tax Law (sec. 35) 
with respect to notice and grievance day 
that “in any city the notice shall conform to 
the requirements of the law relating to the 
time, place and manner of revising assess- 
ments in such city,” do not apply to the 
taxation of bank shares in a city where, as 
in the City of New York, the last grievance 
day fixed by its charter expires before the 
date fixed by the Tax Law for making the 
returns by banks to the assessing officers 
on which the tax is based; but the general 
provisions of the Tax Law for notice and 
grievance day govern in such a case. 

A PPEx\L from an order of the Ap- 
^ pellate Division of the Supreme 
Court in the First Judicial Department 
affirming an order made at Special 
Term which dismissed a writ of cer- 
tiorari and confirmed an assessment of 
taxes. 

The writ of certiorari was procured 
to review the determination of the re- 
spondents in assessing for the purpose 
of taxation certain shares of stock 
owned by the relator in one state bank 
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and in ten national banks in the State of 
New York. The facts were as follows: 
The relator is a Connecticut savings 
bank and owned on June 1, 1901, the 
bank shares enumerated in the petition. 
It had on that day assets and liabili- 
ties of such character and amount that 
it would have been exempt from any 
taxation under the laws of New York 
had it been permitted to deduct its debts 
in arriving at its taxable surplus, as in 
the case of an individual taxpayer other 
than a bank stockholder. 

The assessment of relator’s bank 
shares was made pursuant to the amend- 
ments of sections 28 and 24 of the 
Tax Law, effected by chapter 550 of 
the Laws of 1901. The procedure was 
as follows: The chief fiscal officers of 
these banks reported to the defendants 
by July 1, 1901, the condition of their 
banks, as required by section 23 of the 
Tax Law. In June, 1901, the relator 
gave notice to the defendants that it 
claimed to be exempt from assessment 
on account of its deductible debts and 
tendered proofs of the fact, but was 
refused a hearing. At some time prior 
to October 30, 1901, the defendants 
assessed these stocks against the re- 
lator at the amounts named in the pe- 
tition and served written notice thereof 
upon the respective banks on October 
31, 1901. On November 13, 1901, the 
writ herein was issued and served. The 
general tax rate for 1901 in the 
Borough of Manhattan, where the 
banks were located, was 2.31733 per 
cent. The tax on bank shares is fixed 
by section 24 of the Tax Law at 1 per 
centum. 

The assessment was confirmed by the 
court at Special Term and the Ap- 
pellate Division affirmed the order, two 
of the justices dissenting. 

Vann, J, : No state has power to tax 
national banks without the consent of 
Congress, because they are agencies of 
the Federal Government and the power 
to tax involves the power to destroy 
(Owensboro Nat. Bank vs. Owensboro. 
173 L T . S., 664). Congress gave its 
consent many years ago through a 



statute which commits the subject, in- 
cluding by express mention “the manner 
and place,” of taxing all shares of 
national banks located within a state to 
the legislature thereof, “subject only to 
the two restrictions that the taxation 
shall not be at a greater rate than is 
assessed upon other moneyed capital in 
the hands of individual citizens of such 
state, and that the shares of any na- 
tional banking association owned by 
non-residents of any state shall be 
taxed in the city or town where the 
bank is located and not elsewhere.” 
The statute also provides that “nothing 
herein shall be construed to exempt the 
real property of associations from 
either state, county or municipal taxes, 
to the same extent, according to its 
value, as other real property is taxed” 
(U. S. R. S., sec. 5219). 

The State of New York exercised 
this power by enacting sections 23 and 
24 of the Tax Law, by which a new and 
special system of assessment and taxa- 
tion was created and applied solely to 
banks, botli national and state. The 
method or “manner” of assessment rests 
primarily on a report which the chief 
fiscal officer of every bank is required 
to make to the assessors of the tax 
district where the bank is located, on 
or before the first day of July in each 
year, stating the amount of its author- 
ized capital stock, the number of shares 
and the par value thereof, the amount 
of stock paid in, the amount of 
the surplus and undivided profits, a 
complete list of the shareholders and 
the number of shares held by each (Tax 
Law, sec. 23; L. 1901, chap. 550). 

The rule of assessment and taxation 
prescribed is that the rate shall be no 
greater than that imposed upon other 
moneyed capital in the state, and the 
rule of valuation is to add together the 
amount of the capital stock, surplus and 
undivided profits and divide the result 
by the number of shares outstanding. 
The value of each share is thus ascer- 
tained and the rate of tax prescribed is 
l per centum on such value, with no 
right to any deduction from the taxable 
value of the shares on account of the 
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personal indebtedness of the owner 
thereof. This tax is in lieu of all other 
taxes for state, county or local pur- 
poses, either on shares or on the per- 
sonal property of the bank. 

The tax is levied by the board of 
supervisors of the several counties, ex- 
cept the County of New York, on or 
before the 15th day of December in 
each year, by ascertaining through an 
inspection of the assessment rolls the 
assessed value of the shares and mail- 
ing to the president or cashier of each 
bank a statement of the amount of its 
capital stock, surplus and undivided 
profits, the number of outstanding 
shares, the value of each share, valued 
by the assessors according to the rule 
above prescribed, and the aggregate 
amount of tax to be paid by such bank. 
It is made the duty of each bank to col- 
lect the tax due upon its shares from 
the several owners thereof, and to pay 
the same to the county treasurer, or in 
the City of New York to the receiver 
of taxes, within fifteen days after the 
receipt of such statement (id., sec. 24). 

The same section provides that “com- 
plaints in relation to the assessments 
of the shares of stock of banks and 
banking associations made under the 
provisions of this act shall be heard 
and determined as provided in article 
2, section 36, of the Tax Law.” The 
section closes with the proviso “that 
in the City of New York the statement 
of bank assessment and tax herein pro- 
vided for shall be made by the board 
of tax commissioners of said city, on 
or before the fifteenth day of December 
in each year, and by them forthwith 
mailed to the respective banks and bank- 
ing associations located in said city, and 
a certified copy thereof sent to the re- 
ceiver of taxes of said city. The tax 
shall be paid by the respective banks 
in said city to the said receiver of taxes 
within fifteen days after the receipt of 
said statement, and said tax shall be 
collected by the said receiver of taxes 
and shall be by him paid into the treas- 
ury of said city to the credit of the 
general fund thereof. This act is not 
to be construed as an exemption of the 



real estate of banks or banking associa- 
tions from taxation.” 

These are the only sections of the 
Tax Law that apply especially to the 
assessment of shares of bank stock. 
Among other sections that are general 
in their application is section thirty- 
five, which provides that the assessors 
shall complete the assessment roll on or 
before the first day of August and at 
once give notice where it may be seen 
and examined by any person until the 
third Tuesday of August next follow- 
ing, and that on that day they will meet 
at a time and place specified in the 
notice to review their assessments. It 
further provides that “in any city the 
notice shall conform to the require- 
ments of the law regulating the time, 
place and manner of revising assess- 
ments in such city.” 

Section thirty-six provides that “the 
assessors shall meet at the time and 
place specified in such notice and hear 
and determine all complaints in relation 
to such assessments brought before 
them, and for that purpose they may 
adjourn from time to time.” Provision 
is made for taking testimony and hear- 
ing proofs relating to any complaint 
and the assessment to which it relates, 
and finally that “the assessors shall, 
after said examination, fix the value of 
the property of the complainant and for 
that purpose may increase or diminish 
the assessment thereof.” 

According to the Charter of the City 
of New York (sec. 1901, ch. 466) the 
assessment rolls containing the “as- 
sessed valuations of real and personal 
property” are to be completed “on or 
before the second Monday of January 
in each year” (sec. 899). The books 
are open to inspection until the first of 
April, and during said interval com- 
plaints may be made and errors cor- 
rected (secs. 892, 895 and 898). Dur- 
ing the months of April and May the 
commissioners act upon applications 
previously made to diminish the valua- 
tion, but their power to make correc- 
tions of any kind ceases by the first of 
June. The clerical work of preparing 
the revised rolls is finished by the first 
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Monday of July, when the rolls are 
delivered to the board of aldermen, 
and the commissioners no longer had 
even the custody thereof (sec. 907). 
The tax rolls are complete and de- 
livered to the receiver of taxes on or 
before the fifteenth of September, with 
the proper warrant annexed for the 
collection of the taxes, which are due 
and payable on the first Monday of 
October, with a reward for paying be- 
fore the first of November and a pen- 
alty for not paying until after the first 
of December (secs. 914, 915, 916). 

We have little trouble over the claim 
of the relator that the assessment upon 
its shares of stock in national banks is 
unlawful because no deduction of 
debts was allowed. No unequal burden 
was cast on national banks or their 
stockholders, nor any unjust discrimina- 
tion made against them by our Tax 
Law, merely because a different system 
was adopted in taxing their shares of 
stock, as well as the shares of stock in 
state banks, from that applied to other 
personal property. Congress has ex- 
pressly committed to the legislature of 
each state the power of directing and 
determining the manner and place of 
taxing all the shares of national bank- 
ing associations, subject only to the two 
restrictions named in the section quoted 
from the Federal act. The rule of 
valuation prescribed by the state statute 
is to add the amount of capital stock, 
surplus and undivided profits together 
and divide the result by the number of 
shares outstanding. These data are 
furnished by the officers of the bank, 
and the .application of the rule thereto 
necessarily leads to the exact value of 
each share. The assessment, although 
based on this valuation, is not made, 
as in other cases, in accordance with 
the proportion which such valuation 
bears to the amount necessary to be 
raised by government, but upon the 
basis of a flat rate of 1 per centum, 
which in the case before us was less 
than one-half the rate at which other 
property was taxed. The state is not 
obliged to apply the same system to 
the taxation of national banks that it 



uses in the taxation of other property, 
provided no injustice, inequality or un- 
friendly discrimination is inflicted upon 
them. We find nothing of this charac- 
ter either in what was done in the case 
before us or in what might be done in 
any case under the Tax Law. The flat 
rate was more favorable to the relator 
than the general rate in the City of 
New York and, so far as appears, else- 
where in the state, and while that may 
not be conclusive, still a different sys- 
tem was open to use by the state, and 
the system adopted is neither unequal 
nor unfair, at least as to the national 
banks. If any bank is located in a 
tax district where the rate is less than 
1 per centum, though we fear there is 
none so fortunate, its stockholders will 
be entitled to a reduction to conform 
thereto, for the Tax Law expressly 
provides that “in assessing the shares 
of stock of banks or banking associa- 
tions organized under the authority of 
this state or the United States the 
assessment and taxation shall not be 
at a greater rate than is made or 
assessed upon other moneyed capital in 
the hands of individual citizens of this 
state” (L. 1896, ch. 908, L. 24, as 
amended L. 1901, ch. 550). 

It was within the power of the legis- 
lature to weigh advantages and disad- 
vantages and to substitute a low and flat 
rate of taxation, an advantage which 
other property does not have, in the 
place of the deduction of debts, an ad- 
vantage which other owners of personal 
property enjoy. If, in order to pro- 
mote convenience and facilitate collec- 
tion of taxes on property owned largely 
by non-residents scattered all over the 
country, they saw fit to substitute in 
place of the ordinary rule applicable 
mainly to residents of the immediate lo- 
cality, a favorable flat rate with no ex- 
emptions for debts, it was in their 
power to do so, for on the average the 
new system is more favorable to the 
owners of bank shares than the general 
system. When all things are con- 
sidered, the rate, even without the priv- 
ilege of deducting debts, is not greater 
than that applied to other moneyed 
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capital in the hands of individual citi- 
zens of the state. 

The fact that the special system may 
not be as favorable as the general sys- 
tem in an isolated case does not create 
a conflict with the Federal constitution 
or statute, for a general statute is a 
rule of action not for a few but for all 
the people. The accident that it may 
bear more heavily upon some persons 
than upon others, owing to their pe- 
culiar situation, does not affect its 
validity, for that is a feature common 
to most general statutes. Where there 
is no intentional discrimination against 
national banks and no inequality in the 
effect upon their stockholders generally, 
the act is valid, and this, we think, is 
true of those provisions of the Tax 
Law under consideration. 

The relator, however, contends that 
the tax in question was imposed with- 
out notice or any opportunity to be 
heard, and that the statute contains no 
provision for either. If this is true, 
not only must the tax be set aside, but 
the statute must be adjudged invalid, 
for it is a principle of our law that 
there can be no taxation without notice 
and a chance to complain on account of 
alleged error or mistake. The notice 
need not be personal, as it may be by 
general statute, which is notice to all, 
but it must afford a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to make complaint. It must be 
of such a character that compliance 
therewith is possible so that the tax- 
payer may object or protest, even if he 
has no just grounds for doing either 
(Stuart vs. Palmer, 74 N. Y., 190; 
Matter of McPherson, 104 N. Y., 321 ; 
McLaughlin vs. Miller, 124 N. Y., 517; 
Matter of Douglas vs. Board of Super- 
visors, Westchester Co., 172 N. Y., 
314; People ex rel. Moller vs. O’Don- 
nel, 183 N. Y., 9, 12). 

A statute, however, will not be ad- 
judged to violate the Constitution if 
by any reasonable construction it can 
be given a meaning in harmony with 
that instrument. “As every presump- 
tion is in favor of the statute, if it is 
open to two constructions, one of which 
would obey and the other violate the 



Constitution, the universal rule of 
courts is to select the former” (People 
ex. rel. Simpson vs. Wells, 181 N. Y., 
252, 257). 

If the general provisions of the Tax 
Law relating to a grievance day apply 
to the assessment and taxation of bank 
shares, it is obvious that there is no 
cause for complaint so far as the law 
itself is concerned, whatever may be 
said if there was a failure to comply 
therewith. It is clear that the Tax Law 
assumes to give a hearing to the holders 
of shares of bank stock before the 
assessments upon them become final, 
for section 24 expressly provides that 
“complaints in relation to the assess- 
ments of the shares of stock of banks 
and banking associations made under 
the provisions of this act shall be heard 
and determined as provided in article 2, 
section 36, of the Tax Law.” Upon 
turning to section 36 we find that the 
assessors are required to meet at the 
time and place specified in a certain no- 
tice and hear and determine all com- 
plaints in relation to such assessments 
that are brought before them. For the 
notice mentioned in this section we are 
referred to section 35, which provides 
that the assessors shall complete the 
assessment roll on or before the first 
day of August. They are also required 
to post notices that the roll has been 
completed and that a copy thereof has 
been left with one of their number at 
a specified place, where it may be ex- 
amined by any person until the third 
Tuesday of August next following, and 
that on that day they will meet at the 
time and place named in the notice to 
review their assessments. If this were 
all no question could be seriously raised 
as to the constitutionality of the statute 
in the respect now under consideration. 

The section, however, further pro- 
vides that “in any city the notice shall 
conform to the requirements of the law 
regulating the time, place and manner 
of revising assessments in such city.” 
Under the Charter of the City of New 
York ordinary property, both real and 
personal, but not including bank shares, 
is assessed as of the second Monday of 
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January, and the time prescribed for 
hearing complaints and revising the 
assessments by the assessors expires on 
the 31st of May (secs. 892, 895, Great- 
er New York Charter; People ex rel. 
Simpson vs. Wells, 181 N. Y., 252). 
Under these provisions of the charter it 
is insisted that the Tax Law is uncon- 
stitutional so far as it relates to the 
taxing of bank shares, because the last 
grievance day would have passed before 
the assessment on that kind of property 
could be imposed, since the return from 
the bank is not required prior to July 1. 
If these provisions of the charter apply 
to taxation on bank shares there can 
be no answer to this contention, but it 
seems to us absurd to construe the pro- 
visions in section 35 concerning notice 
in cities as applicable to the assess- 
ment of bank shares in the City of New 
York. Such a construction would im- 
pute to the legislature the intention of 
giving a grievance day in form, but 
without holding it in fact. It is not 
a question of mere constitutionality. It 
is an inherent impossibility to review in 
May an assessment not imposed until 
after the first of July, and this would 
be equall} 7 so even though both state 
and federal constitutions expressly au- 
thorized it. The provision relied upon 
by the relator in section 35 should be 
construed as applicable only where it 
is possible to apply it. A review of the 
various charter provisions of the City 
of New York and the amendments of 
sections 23 and 24? of the Tax Law, as 
made in 1901, in relation to the taxing 
of bank stocks shows that the two 
schemes are absolutely independent. 
The assessment rolls of real and per- 
sonal property other than bank stock 
are required by the charter to be de- 
livered to the board of selectmen at the 
annual meeting on the first Monday of 
July (sec. 907). On the data required 
to be furnished by the comptroller of 
the amount to be raised by taxation the 
aldermen proceed to estimate the tax 
rate to be imposed upon the taxable 
property of the city and to levy & tax 
upon each specific piece of property, 
real or personal. They deliver the tax 



roll and warrants to the receiver of 
taxes on or before the 15th of Septem- 
ber. The taxes are due in November, 
with a rebate made for payment before 
that time and a penalty added for a 
failure to pay during that month. The 
board of aldermen levies no tax on bank 
stock, but the commissioners of taxes 
and assessments certify the amount of 
tax and the persons taxable to the re- 
ceiver of taxes on or before the 15th 
of September, and the taxes thereon 
become payable during that month. 

Thus it is evident that the scheme 
of taxing bank shares, not only in re- 
spect to the amount, but also as to the 
method and manner of its imposition, 
stands by itself, independent and sep- 
arate from that prescribed for the 
assessment and taxation of other prop- 
erty. It follows, therefore, that the 
charter provisions do not apply to the 
taxation of bank stock, but the general 
law as it appears in sections 35 and 36. 
The assessors are required to complete 
their assessments before the first day 
of August, to expose the roll as com- 
pleted for inspection until the third 
Tuesday in August, to then meet and 
hear complaints, pass upon them and 
revise their assessments accordingly. 
We regard this construction as reason- 
able, and hence, according to the rule 
laid down in People ex. rel. Simpson 
vs. Wells (supra) we adopt it and hold 
that the statute is valid. 

There is a material difference between 
a case where the statute imposing the 
tax fails to provide a grievance day and 
a case where the taxpayer has been de- 
prived of an opportunity to be heard 
because the assessing officers failed to 
give him notice as provided by statute. 
A taxing act, which requires a valua- 
tion of property as part of the proced- 
ure, is unconstitutional unless it pro- 
vides a grievance day, or an adequate 
opportunity to be heard, and any tax 
levied under such a statute is void. If, 
however, a grievance day is provided, 
but notice thereof is not given, while 
the staute is valid, the tax is voidable. 
The assessors have jurisdiction, but the 
failure to give notice is an irregularity 
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(People vs. Turner, 145 N. Y., 451), 
and the assessment, if attacked in due 
form and in due time, will be set aside 
on account of such irregularity. In the 
case now before us the statute was 
valid, but the assessing officers failed to 
comply with it. They gave no notice 
and refused to hear any complaint, ow- 
ing, doubtless, to a misunderstanding of 
the law. While, therefore, we hold 
the statute valid, we are compelled, on 
account of the irregularity in failing 
to give notice, to reverse the orders of 
the Appellate Division and of the 
Special Term and to cancel the assess- 
ment against the relator, with costs in 
all courts. 

Cullen, Ch.J. ; Gray, Werner, Wil- 
lard Bartlett, Hiscock and Chase, JJ., 
concur. 

Ordered accordingly. 



NEGO TIABLE INSTR UMENTS 

LAW— NOTE INDORSED TO 

CASHIER — TRANSFER OF 
NOTE WITHOUT INDORSE- 
MENT. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF POM- 
EROY, iowa, vs. McCullough. 

SUPREME COURT OF OREGON, JANUARY 

21 , 1908 . 

The provision of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law that an instrument payable 
to a person as “cashier” is prima facie 
payable to the bank of which he is such 
officer, does not apply where the cashiers 
individual name is used without the title of 
his office. 

Under the Negotiable Inslruments Law, 
as well as under the law merchant, the 
transferee of commercial paper payable 
to order, who takes the same without the 
indorsement of the transferer, acquires only 
the title of the latter, and takes subject to 
any defence that may be asserted against 
him. 

But such a transferee may bring suit 
upon the paper in his own name. 

'T'lIIS was an action upon two prom- 
issory notes which had been in- 
dorsed to one M. L. Moody, and by 
him indorsed to the cashier of the 
plaintiff in the following form: “Pay 



A. B. Nixon, or order, waiving demand 
and notice of protest. H. L. Moody.” 
Moore, J . (omitting part of the 
opinion) : The consideration of the ex- 
ception reserved is therefore limited 
to an inquiry as to whether or not parol 
evidence was admissible to show that 
the indorsement of the notes to Nixon, 
though not designated as cashier, was 
such a transfer as vested the legal title 
in the bank, and precluded the de- 
fendants from maintaining any de- 
fense that they might have had against 
the payee or indorsee. We will ex- 
amine the cases to which plaintiff's 
counsel call attention in support of the 
legal principle which they seek to in- 
voke. In Arlington vs. Hinds, 1 D. 
Chip. (Vt.) 431, 12 Am. Dec. 704, it 
Has held that a note made to a town 
treasurer, “or his successors in office,” 
might be sued by the town. In Na- 
tional Life Ins. Co. vs. Allen, 116 Mass. 
398, it was ruled that a principal might 
sue in his own name on a nonnegotiable 
promissory note, given for its benefit, 
but by its terms made payable to “J. 
T. Phelps, agent.” 

In Bank of New York vs. Bank of 
Ohio, 29 N. Y. 619, in adhering to the 
rule announced in the case of Bank of 
Genesee vs. Patchin Bank, 19 N. Y. 
312, it was determined that a bill drawn 
payable to “D. C. Converse, Esq., cash- 
ier,” was payable to the bank of which 
he was the officer. So, too, in Baldwin 
vs. Bank of Newbury, 1 Wall. (U. S.) 
234, 17 I- Ed. 534, it was adjudged 
that, where negotiable paper was drawn 
to a person by name, immediately after 
which appeared the word “cashier,” but 
with no designation of the particular 
bank of which he was such officer, parol 
evidence was admissible to show that 
he was the cashier of the bank which 
was plaintiff in the suit, and that in 
taking the paper he was acting as agent 
for the corporation. 

The rule to be extracted from these 
decisions has been embodied in our stat- 
ute, known as the “Uniform Negotiable 
Instrument Law,” as follows: “When 
an instrument is drawn or indorsed to a 
person as ‘cashier,* or other fiscal offi- 
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cer of a bank or corporation, it is 
deemed prima facie to be payable to 
the bank or corporation of which he is 
such officer, and may be negotiated by 
either the indorsement of the bank or 
corporation, or the indorsement of the 
officer.” (B. & C. Comp, sec. 4444.) 

The clause just quoted, and the de- 
cisions adverted to, are undoubtedly 
based on the theory that the employ- 
ment of the qualifying word “cashier” 
or other designation of a fiscal office, 
appended to the name of a payee or in- 
dorsee of commercial paper, creates an 
ambiguity as to the real party intended, 
to explain which parol evidence is ad- 
missible to show who is the principal 
for whose benefit such agent received 
or accepted the promise to pay a stip- 
ulated sum of money. In the case at 
bar, however, no official designation is 
added to Nixon's name, and hence no 
uncertainty is apparent from an inspec- 
tion of the indorsement made by Moody 
to him, and parol evidence was inad- 
missible to control or vary the terms of 
the writing. In view of the purpose 
for which Moody's testimony was evi- 
dently offered, no error was committed 
in striking it out. 

****** 

It is argued that, having taken an 
exception to the following part of the 
court's charge, an error was committed 
in giving it, to wit: “I instruct you, 
gentlemen of the jury, that the indorse- 
ment on the notes in question, under the 
evidence in this case, plaintiff did not 
come into possession of the notes in con- 
troversy in due course, or in the ordi- 
nary and usual course of business as 
recognized by the law; and therefore 
that any defense which these defend- 
ants many have had against said notes, 
if in the hands of the indorsee, H. L. 
Moody, will be available to the defend- 
ants as against this plaintiff.” The 
uniform practice of merchants in trans- 
ferring credits, represented by com- 
mercial paper, as a means of purchasing 
goods or settling accounts, gave rise to 
certain rules, demanded by the wants 
and convenience of trading communi- 
ties, which are known as the law mer- 



chant, and have become a part of the 
common law (7 Cyc. 520; Woodbury 
vs. Roberts, 59 Iowa, 348). 

An observance of these rules requires 
that the property represented by a 
promissory note, payable to order, when 
transferred to a designated party be- 
fore maturity for a valuable considera- 
tion and without notice, should be evi- 
denced by an indorsement on the instru- 
ment, or on a paper attached thereto, in 
order to bar the equities of antecedent 
parties. This method of transferring 
such property constitutes the ordinary 
or usual course of business, a departure 
from which is equivalent to a notice of 
equities, and subjects the negotiable in- 
strument to defenses in the hands of a 
holder who has acquired a right thereto 
in any other manner. (B. & C. Comp, 
sec. 4433; Randolph, Com. Paper [2d 
Ed.] sec. 789; Roberts vs. Hall, 37 
Conn. 205; Franklin vs. Twogood, 18 
Iowa, 515; Elias vs. Finnegan, 37 
Minn. 144, 33 N. W. 330.) 

In Osgood’s Adm'rs vs. Artt (C. C.) 
17 Fed. 575, Mr. Justice Harlan, in 
discussing this subject, says: “It is a 
settled doctrine of the law merchant 
that the bona fide purchaser for value 
of negotiable paper, payable to order^ 
if it be indorsed by the payee, takes 
the legal title unaffected by any equities 
which the payor may have as against 
the payee. But it is equally well set- 
tled that the purchaser, if the paper be 
delivered to him without indorsement, 
takes, by the law merchant, only the 
rights which the payee has, and there- 
fore takes subject to any defense the 
payor might rightfully assert as against 
the payee.” 

A transfer, without indorsement, of 
a promissory note payable to order, as- 
signs to the holder, under the rules of 
the law merchant, only an equitable 
right, to enforce which suit was for- 
merly required to be maintained in the 
name of the payee. Our statute de- 
mands that every action, except in cer- 
tain cases not involved herein, shall be 
prosecuted in the name of the real par- 
ty in interest. B. & C. Comp. sec. 27. 
In Moore vs. Miller, 6 Or. 254, 25 Am. 
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Rep. 518, it was ruled that the holder 
of a note, payable to order, which had 
been transferred without indorsement, 
could maintain an action at law thereon 
in his own name. That decision, how- 
ever, is not based on the section of the 
statute last referred to, but upon the 
fact that the evidence showed that the 
plaintiff therein possessed the title to 
the note sued on, and had the sole right 
to receive the money due thereon. 

As illustrating the right of a holder 
of a negotiable promissory note, trans- 
ferred without indorsement, to maintain 
an action thereon in his own name, see 
the very able opinion of Circuit Judge 
Gilbert in First Nat. Bank vs. Moore, 
137 Fed. 505, 70 C. C. A. 89. 

This legal principle is here adverted 
to for the purpose of showing that 
Moody’s testimony was excluded, not 
on the ground of establishing a right 
in the plaintiff to maintain an action in 
its corporate name, but to prove that the 
bank was an indorsee, in due course, 
though not named in the evidence of the 
transfer, nor was any fiscal designation 
appended to the name of the indorsee 
from which it could be inferred that 
the plaintiff was the party intended by 
the writing. The note sued on having 
been delivered by Nixon, without in- 
dorsement, to the plaintiff, the bank was 
authorized to maintain an action there- 
on in its own name; but it took and 
held the paper subject to all equities 
existing in favor of the makers, and, 
this being so, no error was committed 
in giving the instruction under consid- 
eration. 



COLLECTING BANK— MEASURE 
OF DAMAGES FOR NEGLI- 
GENCE. 

HENDRIX vs. JEFFERSON COUNTY 
SAYINGS BANK. 

SUPREME COURT OF ALABAMA, NOVEMBER 

21, 1907. 

The measure of damages for the neglect 
of a collecting bank to properly perform 
its duty is the actual loss sustained by the 
owner of the paper, and the duty of proving 
the amount of loss devolves upon him. 



' I ' HE plaintiff deposited with the 
A defendant for collection a check 
for $1,100 on the Shelby County Bank, 
at Montevallo, Ala., but the check was 
not presented until after the drawee 
bank had suspended payment and 
passed into the hands of a receiver. 
The trial court found the following 
facts: The check was delivered to the 
defendant and entered to plaintiff’s 
credit, on May 31, 1901, and that night 
forwarded by mail to the Shelby 
County Bank. Nothing having been 
heard from it, the defendant, three or 
four days later, sent a postal card 
tracer, and on the twenty-third sent a 
telegram. The check was received by 
the Shelby County Bank on May 14 or 
15 and stamped “paid,” and remained 
in that bank until it went into the hands 
of the receiver. The plaintiff was in 
Montevallo from May 14 to 22, and if 
the check had been presented over the 
counter at any time between these dates 
it would have been paid, and the plaint- 
iff if he had been notified could have 
obtained payment in that mode. 

Simpson, J.: As to the liability of a 
collecting bank for negligence in pre- 
senting or giving notice of dishonor of 
paper in its hands for collection, there 
has been much discussion in the courts. 
Even so great an authority as the path- 
finder in American law, Chief Justice 
Marshall, remarked that “by failing to 
demand payment in time the bank 
would make the bill its own, and 
would become liable * * * for its 

amount” (Bank of Washington vs. 
Triplett, 1 Pet. CU. SJ 25, 31, 7 L. Ed. 
37) ; but that case was decided on 
another principle, and our own court 
in an early case, which has become a 
leading one, showed that the learned 
Chief Justice “was not preparing to dis- 
cuss the general rule,” and that the 
facts of that case did not call for the 
remark, and held that in such a case 
the collecting bank is liable only for 
the actual loss which the owner of the 
bill sustained by reason of the negli- 
gence of the collecting bank. Bank of 
Mobile vs. Huggins, Adm’r, 3 Ala. 206, 
215, et seq. That was a case in which 
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it was claimed that the failure to give 
notice had discharged the indorser, and 
the court held that the discharge of a 
solvent party is not an actual loss when 
there are other solvent parties bound, 
and that it rests with the principal to 
show, before he is entitled to recover 
the amount of the note as damages, 
that the parties who remain are unable 
to pay. (Id., headnote 6, and pages 
220 , 221 .) 

When the present case was before 
this court at a previous term, the court 
said: “It by no means follows, from 
the negligent failure of the bank to 
collect the check, or its negligent fail- 
ure to give the owner timely notice of 
the dishonor of the paper, whereby he 
is denied fruitful opportunity to col- 
lect it himself, that the owner loses the 
demand for which the check was given, 
or any part of it,” etc.; and also: “It 
will, therefore, not suffice for the owner 
to hale the collector bank into court and 
implead that: ‘You took this check to 
collect it, you did not do your duty in 
that regard, and of consequence the 
check was not collected. Therefore the 
check is yours, and the amount of it in 
money is mine, and in your hands for 
me, and you must pay me that amount.' 
Hence it was held that counts 7 and 8 
were ‘so wanting in averments of dam- 
ages suffered by plaintiff as to state no 
cause of action.* ** (Jeff. Co. Sav. Bank 
vs. Hendrix [Ala.] 39 South, 295, 296. 
1 L. R. A. [N. S.] 246.) In the case 
as presented to court now, said counts 
7 and 8 were remodeled so as to state 
that “the assets of said bank are in- 
sufficient to enable him to collect there- 
from, by dividends or otherwise, the 
full amount of said check, with inter- 
est,** and that he will lose a large part, 
to wit, $1,000. 

This case is also reported in 1 L. R. 
A. (N. S.) 246, and the annotator sub- 
mits an extended note, citing many 
cases to the effect that the burden is 
upon the plaintiff to allege and prove 
what damage he has suffered by reason 
of the negligence of the collecting bank, 
and particularly calling attention to the 
fact that the remark in Daniel on 



Negotiable Instruments “that loss is 
prima facie the amount of the bill or 
note,*' etc., is not supported by the 
authorities cited by that author. In the 
case of Allen vs. Suydam, 17 Wend. 
368, the Supreme Court of New York 
held that, where the agent was guilty 
of negligence in regard to presentment 
and notice, he was liable in damages to 
the full amount of the bill; but our 
own court criticised that case and re- 
fused to follow it, saying: “It is dif- 
ficult to conceive how a mere agent, who 
is intrusted with the paper only for a 
specific purpose, in no wise coupled 
with an interest, can be held to proof 
of those circumstances on which its 
value or its worthlessness depends.'' 
(Bank of Mobile vs. Huggins, 3 Ala. 
219) Subsequently that case went to 
the Court of Errors and Appeals of 
New York, and was reversed on the 
question of damages; the court holding 
that the jury should have been in- 
structed “to find only such damages 
as they should, from the evidence, be- 
lieve it probable the plaintiffs might 
have sustained by the delay.’* (Allen 
vs. Suydam, 20 Wend. [N. Y.] 321.) 

It is true that it is stated in Suther- 
land on Damages that “if there is 
negligent delay by an agent in present- 
ing a bill for acceptance, and the ante- 
cedent parties, though not thereby dis- 
charged from their legal liability, in 
the meantime become insolvent, the 
amount of the bill is prima facie the 
loss;’* and there are authorities which 
use this expression. It is also true that 
the writer of the notes to Sutherland on 
Damages indicates that he agrees with 
the dissenting opinion of Senator Ver- 
plank in Allen vs. Suydam, 20 Wend. 
(N. Y.) 334; 3 Sutherland on Damages 
(3d Ed.) p. 2372, sec. 775, note 3; 
Merchants’ State Bank vs. State Bank 
of Phillips, Wis. 444, 69 N. W. 170; 
Comm. Bank vs. Red River Val. Nat. 
Bank, 8 N. D. 382. 

It is probable that the word “in- 
solvent” in these authorities is used in 
its ordinary sense, to show that noth- 
ing can be collected from the parties 
remaining on the bill, so that the prin- 
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ciple would not apply to a case where 
the estate of the party liable is in the 
hands of the bankrupt court, with some 
funds to be administered. However, 
in accordance with the weight of author- 
ity, and especially in view of the posi- 
tive position taken by our own court, 
we hold that the measure of damages is 
the actual loss sustained, and that it is 
a part of the plaintiffs case to allege 
and prove the amount of loss. We 
understand this to be the effect of the 
decision in this case when previously 
here; and the amended counts alleging 
the insufficiency of the assets of the 
bankrupt estate should have been sus- 
tained by proof. 

Again, even if the prima facie theory 
should be adopted, yet it would not 
change the result in this case, because 
the evidence shows as a matter of fact 
that there were assets of the bankrupt 
bank subject to the payment of this 
check, that dividends to the amount of 
44 per centum had been declared and 
still there were assets. The drawer of 
the check was still the owner of it, and 
entitled to that dividend and any others 
that might follow. He should have 
gone on and proved what would prob- 
ably be the entire dividend to which he 
would be entitled. Certainly the court 
could not say that he wks entitled to 
the full face value of the check, when, 
for all that appears from the evidence, 
he may have already collected 44 per 
cent, of it, and there was no evidence 
before the court from which it could 
ascertain what the amount of actual 
damages was. 

It cannot be said that it was the 
duty of the collecting bank to prove up 
the claim in bankruptcy and collect the 
dividends. It was agent only to present 
and collect the claim from the bank, 
and when it presented it, and gave no- 
tice of its dishonor, and charged it back 
to the drawer, the paper was the prop- 
erty of the drawer, and no one else 
could file it in the bankruptcy court. 
(3 Am. & Eng Ency. Law (2d Ed.) p. 
317.) Neither is there any force in the 
contention that the defendant made the 
check its own because it did not re- 
6 



turn it to the plaintiff, as the evidence 
shows that the check was in the posses- 
sion of the receiver in bankruptcy. 

The judgment of the court is af- 
firmed. 

Tyson, C. J., and Anderson and 
Denison, JJ., concur. 



PROMISSOR Y NO TE— IRREGU- 

LAR INDORSER — NEGOTI- 
ABLE INSTRUMENTS LAW. 

ROCKFIELD, et al., vs. FIRST NA- 
TIONAL BANK OF SPRINGFIELD. 

SUPREME COURT OF OHIO, DEC. 17, 1907. 

Under the Negotiable Instruments Law, 
a third person placing his name in blank 
on the back of a promissory note before or 
at the time of delivery is an indorser, and 
cannot be held in any other capacity; and 
he is entitled to notice of dishonor the same 
as any other indorser. 

In this respect the law of Ohio has been 
changed by the Negotiable Instruments 
Law. 

'T'HIS was an action by the First Na- 
tional Bank of Springfield, Ohio, 
against H. L. Rockfield, L. M. Goode, 
E. H. Ackerson, John Snyder, Frank 
Patterson and the Springfield Electric 
Railway Company to recover on a 
promissory note payable to the order 
of the bank on demand, for $10,000. 
The bank in its petition averred that 
the defendants other than the railroad 
company indorsed the note before it 
was delivered to the plaintiff, and that 
due demand had been made of each de- 
fendant, but no part had been paid. 
The defendants Rockfield, Snyder and 
Ackerson alleged in their answer that 
they had received no notice that the 
note had been dishonored by the maker, 
and to this answer the plaintiff de- 
murred. The demurrer was sustained 
by the courts below, and the defend- 
ants Rockfield and Snyder brought a 
writ of error. 

Spear, J. (after stating the facts as 
above) : Whether or not the answer 

avers a defense to the cause of action 
set up in the petition is the question 
here. The theory of the defendants' 
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pleading is that Rockfield and Snyder, 
by writing their names across the back 
of the note, became indorsers in the 
commercial sense, and therefore entit- 
led to notice of demand at maturity of 
the maker and of non-payment, and, 
failing that, no liability attached. The 
theory of the petition is that these de- 
fendants, having signed the note before 
delivery, must be held to have signed 
with the purpose of giving it credit and 
of aiding negotiability, and therefore 
stand as makers, and although their 
names appear on the back of the instru- 
ment, and they are in law sureties, yet 
they are not indorsers in the commercial 
sense, and therefore not entitled to no- 
tice of demand and non-payment. This 
view is the one adopted by the trial 
court, which incorporated in the judg- 
ment entry a finding that the defend- 
ants are indebted as joint and several 
makers of the note, and this *is the 
view taken of the question by the circuit 
court in affirming the judgment of the 
common pleas. Which is the correct 
view is the question we have. And here 
it is proper to express our obligation 
to the learned counsel whose ample and 
luminous briefs have greatly aided in 
our examination and disposition of the 
case. 

That the conclusion adopted by the 
lower court is in accord with the law 
as held in this state from early times, 
and with all decisions of this court thus 
far made, is conceded. The latest de- 
liverance on the subject is the case of 
Ewan vs. Brooks- Water field Co. 55 
Ohio St. 596, 45 N. E. 1094, 35 L. R. 
A. 786, 60 Am. St. Rep. 719, opinion 
by Williams, C. J. It is there held that 
where the name of a third party, a 
stranger to the note, appears in blank 
upon the back of the note at the time 
it takes effect, his undertaking rests up- 
on the consideration which supports the 
note, and the presumption is that he in- 
tended to be liable as a surety, and he 
will be held accordingly unless it is 
shown that there was a different agree- 
ment between the parties. This conclu- 
sion is reached after a careful and 
somewhat extended review of authori- 



ties, many of them decisions of this 
court, and is supported by strong and 
convincing argument. 

While a contrary doctrine, holding 
such party to be an indorser in the 
commercial sense, had been held in a 
number of states, notably Alabama, Cal- 
ifornia, Connecticut, Indiana, Missis- 
sippi, New York, Oregon, Pennsylva- 
nia, and Wisconsin, the Ohio rule, as 
above indicated, had been the settled 
common-law rule of the states of Ar- 
kansas, Colorado, Delaware, Maine. 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan. 
Minnesota, Missouri, New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Texas, Utah, and Vermont. 

The statute referred to is the act of 
April 17, 1902, known as the Negoti- 
able Instruments Act (95 Ohio Laws, 
p. 162), carried into the Revised Stat- 
utes of 1906 as sections 3171 to 3178g, 
inclusive, the particular sections relied 
upon being 3171, 3173h, 3l73i, 3173k, 
317 3q, 3 1 74g and 3178a. By the pro- 
visions of these sections a negotiable 
instrument must be in writing, and 
signed by the maker or drawer. The 
person primarily liable is the person 
who, by the terms of the instrument, is 
absolutely required to pay the same, all 
others being secondarily liable. A per- 
son placing his signature upon an in- 
strument otherwise than as maker 
drawer or acceptor is deemed to be aD 
indorser unless he clearly indicates, by 
appropriate words, his intention to be 
bound in some other capacity. 

Then follows, as to liability, this: 
Where a person not otherwise a party 
to an instrument places thereon his sig- 
nature in blank before delivery, he is 
liable as indorser: (1) If the instru- 
ment is payable to the order of a third 
person, he is liable to the payee and to 
all subsequent parties. (2) If the in- 
strument is payable to the order of the 
maker or drawer, or is payable to bear- 
er, he is liable to all parties subsequent 
to the maker or drawer. (3) If he 
signs for the accommodation of the 
payee he is liable to all parties subse- 
quent to the payee. Every indorser who 
indorses without qualification guaran- 
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tees to all subsequent holders the genu- 
ineness of the instrument, the title, the 
capacity of previous parties to contract, 
etc., and engages that, on due present- 
ment, the instrument shall be accepted 
or paid or both, as the case may be, and 
that if it be dishonored, and the neces- 
sary proceedings on dishonor be duly 
taken, he will pay the amount thereof 
to the holder or to any subsequent in- 
dorser who may be compelled to pay it. 
Presentment for payment must be made 
at a reasonable hour on a business day 
at a proper place to the person primar- 
ily liable on the instrument, or, if he is 
absent or inaccessible, to any person 
found at the place where the present- 
ment is made. When such instrument 
has been dishonored by non-acceptance 
or non-payment, notice of dishonor 
must be given to the drawer and to each 
indorser, and any drawer or indorser 
to whom such notice is not given is dis- 
charged. 

The question at issue very largely 
turns upon what is meant by the terms 
of section S173i, the substance of which 
we here repeat: “Where a person not 
otherwise a party to an instrument 
places thereon his signature in blank 
before delivery, he is liable as indors- 
er,” etc. It seems to have been the 
view of the learned circuit court (see 
opinion by Dustin, J., 8 O. C. C. [N. 
S.] 290) that, inasmuch as the liability 
defined by the rules following the above- 
quoted portion of section 3 1 73i does not 
differ essentially from the liability at- 
taching to such party under the deci- 
sions of this court, no change in the 
law can be presumed to have been in- 
tended by the General Assembly in the 
enactment of the statute. Also, that the 
subsequent provisions of the sections re- 
lating to indorsers and providing what 
shall be done to fix liability, etc., are 
not inconsistent with this conclusion be- 
cause the later sections apply only to 
general indorsers, and in those sections 
every indorser is described as such — is 
called an indorser — while in the earlier 
section the party described is only to 
be deemed an indorser, and has the lia- 



bility of an indorser only to a limited 
extent. 

The contention, further, is that the 
terms of section 3173h forbid the con- 
clusion that such party is to be deemed 
an indorser in the commercial sense, be- 
cause he must, in order to have effect, 
place his name on the back otherwise 
than as maker, and the rule is, and was, 
that the person so placing his name is 
a maker unless he shows a different 
agreement between the parties. There 
is much plausibility in these contentions, 
and they would seem to be sound were 
it not for the incorporation of the 
words “as indorser” in section 3173i. 

Had these words been left out of the 
section the construction claimed would 
not seem an unnatural one. But we are 
required, by the inexorable rule of con- 
struction, to give to them some signifi- 
cation — some meaning consistent with a 
rational purpose in placing them in the 
statute. The lawmakers were making 
law. They cannot be presumed to have 
been simply dealing with legal terms 
in a loose, popular sense. 

The word “indorser” has a distinct, 
clearly defined legal meaning. An in- 
dorser is one who undertakes to be re- 
sponsible to the holder of the paper 
for the amount thereof, if the latter 
shall, at maturity, make legal demand 
of the payer, and, in default of pay- 
ment, give proper notice thereof to the 
indorser. The language of the section 
is plain and free from ambiguity. The 
words express a clear meaning. The 
party has placed his name upon the in- 
strument where general indorsers sign. 
He is not a party to the note, but is a 
stranger. Section 3171h says he shall 
be deemed to be an indorser unless he 
clearly indicates by appropriate words 
his intention to be bound in some other 
capacity. He has not so indicated. He 
has used no words appropriate or other- 
wise. His status on the paper is, there- 
fore, fixed by the emphatic words of 
the statute. Then follows the fixing of 
liability. He is liable “as indorser.” 
And how is that? Why, he must pay 
when, and only when, proper demand 
has been made of the maker at maturity 
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and legal notice given him. This is 
clearly shown by what follows. Every 
indorser who indorses without qualifi- 
cation engages that on due presentment 
and dishonor, and due notice to him, he 
will pay. This expresses the extent of 
his liability ; without these requisites 
being complied with he is discharged. 
And, then, as though to cover a doubt- 
ful situation, the provision is (section 
3l7lp) that, where the language of an 
instrument is ambiguous, because of the 
signature being so placed that it is not 
clear in what capacity the person in- 
tended to sign, he is deemed to be an 
indorser. Of the rules prescribed by 
section 3173i, it is enough to say that 
they are not inconsistent with the ob- 
ligation of the general indorser. He. 
too, is liable to those who come after 
him as indorsers or holder. The im- 
portant question is, not to whom is such 
party liable, but in what capacity — in 
what relation — is he liable? 

The contention that the provision 
(section 3173k) to the effect that ev- 
ery indorser undertakes to pay if the 
instrument is dishonored and he has 
due notice applies only to general in- 
dorsers, we think untenable. The lan- 
guage forbids it. It is: “Every indors- 
er who indorses without qualification/* 
etc. The word “every” is a term of 
inclusion. It embraces every party 
who, by previous provisions, is classed 
as an indorser unless his indorsement 
has been qualified by appropriate words. 
Nor is the obligation as indorser im- 
posed on the stranger an unreasonable 
one, for, if not content to assume the 
position of indorser, the opportunity to 
indicate upon the paper his intention to 
be bound in some other capacity is giv- 
en him. 

The contention that these later pro- 
visions relate only to general indorsers 
rests wholly on the assumption that in 
placing his name on the back in blank 
the stranger himself fixes his own posi- 
tion and that he has conclusively de- 
clared himself a maker; that is, that 
he has placed his name as ipaker. But 
it seems a sufficient answer to this to say 
that he has not and could not, by a 



mere blank indorsement, so place him- 
self, because the statute fixes his posi- 
tion. That position is important only 
as it relates to his liability, and the stat- 
ute has said that that liability is “as 
indorser.** An indorser is not a maker 
or a drawer; not one primarily liable. 
This conclusion ignores neither the 
words, “A person placing his name up- 
on an instrument otherwise than as 
maker,** etc., nor the words, “Where a 
person not otherwise a party to an in- 
strument places,** etc. Both sections 
must be construed together. Thus con- 
strued, they simply describe a person 
who is not a party by the terras of the 
instrument. And he is not, in fact, 
such party, in any possible sense, at 
the time he places his signature. He 
remains a total stranger until he has 
placed his name on the back, and then 
the statute says he is an indorser. 

But other considerations enter into 
the question. It is so much a matter of 
common knowledge as to make it prop- 
er to take j udicial notice of the f act that 
the act herein considered was enacted 
because of an effort on the part of the 
bar of many, if not all, of the states of 
the Union to bring about a uniform 
system of law respecting negotiable in- 
strument^. In a substantial measure 
the effort has been successful. Of the 
states which had, by judicial decision, 
adopted the rule prevailing in this state 
the legislatures of the following have 
enacted a negotiable instruments act 
substantially like that of Ohio, viz. : 
Colorado, Maryland, Massachusetts. 
North Carolina, Rhode Island and Utah. 
And it has been enacted also in the 
states of Connecticut, Florida, Iowa, 
New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Washington and Wisconsin. Joyce 
on Defenses to Commercial Paper, at 
page 859, gives a list of 32 states and 
territories which have passed the act. All 
of these several statutes are not framed, 
in the particular here under investiga- 
tion, in the exact language of the Ohio 
act, but it is believed that they all em- 
body the same principle, and it is mani- 
fest that one prominent motive leading 
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to their enactment was the desire to es- 
tablish a uniform law on the subject of 
negotiable instruments. And wherever 
these acts have received judicial inter- 
pretation in the several states this pur- 
pose has been recognized. (See Fes- 
senden vs. Summers, 62 Cal. 484; Fisk 
vs. Miller, 68 Cal. 367 ; Downey vs. 
O'Keefe, 26 R. I. 571, 59 Atl. 929; 
Thorpe vs. White, 188 Mass. 883, 74 N. 
E. 592; 7 Cyc. 673; Bank vs. Law, 127 
Mass. 72; Toole vs. Crafts, 193 Mass. 
110, 78 N. E. 77 5; Gibbs vs. Guaraglia 
[N. J. Sup.] 67 Atl. 81 ; Baumeister vs. 
Kuntz [Fla.] 42 South. 886; Farquhar 
Co. vs. Higham [N. D.] 112 N. W. 
55 7; Vander Ploeg vs. Van Zuuk 
[Iowa] 112 N. W. 807.) 

That this purpose was prominent in 
the minds of the members of our Gen- 
eral Assembly in the enactment of the 
Ohio act is shown by the title of the act 
itself, which is: “An act to establish a 
law uniform with the laws of other 
states on negotiable instruments." The 
desirability of such legislation had been 
long felt by commercial people of our 
state as well as by the judiciary and - 
the bar at large. Indeed, the learned 
jurist who reported the case of Ewan 
vs. Brooks-Waterfield Co., supra , gives 
expression to that sentiment in his opin- 
ion. True, it is, as suggested by the 
circuit court, that the act covers many 
phases of the subject, and that the title 
does not apply especially to the subject 
of indorsement, but inasmuch as this 
very subject had been the source of ir- 
reconcilable conflict between judicial ut- 
terances in so many states, and that 
such differences of judicial interpreta- 
tion of the common law had been so 
marked, and these differences so re- 
cently emphasized by this court, and the 
importance of uniformity in the law on 
this particular phase of the general 
subjects had been so recently pointed 
out, it is inconceivable, it seems to us, 
that the General Assembly, while treat- 
ing the subject at large, should have 
failed to endeavor to establish uniform- 
ity respecting the position of indors- 
ers and their liability to others con- 
nected with the paper. These consid- 



erations, if they stood alone, and if the 
language of the act were less plain 
than it is, would impose a duty upon 
this court to look for ground in the 
statute warranting the conclusion that 
the purpose of the act is to bring Ohio 
into harmony with the other states of 
the Union on so important a branch of 
the law as the relation of parties to 
commercial paper, but we are not com- 
pelled to resort to such an effort, for 
the plain, natural meaning of the lan- 
guage of the sections cited, as we think, 
fully warrants, if, indeed, it does not 
compel, the conclusion hereinbefore in- 
dicated, which conclusion is also sup- 
ported by a number of the cases here- 
inbefore cited. (See Fessenden vs. 
Summers; Fisk vs. Miller; Downey vs. 
O'Keefe; Thorpe vs. White; 7 Cyc.; 
Bank vs. Law; Toole vs. Crafts; Gibbs 
vs. Guaraglia; Baumeister sv. Kuntz; 
Farquhar Co. vs. Higham; Vander 
Ploeg vs. Van Zuuk.) 

But another purpose seems to us to 
be indicated by this legislation. Not 
only were the courts of the country in 
conflict respecting the attitude and lia- 
bility of a third party — a stranger — 
who placed his name in blank on the 
back of commercial paper, but the sit- 
uation was in itself an anomalous one, 
calculated to lead, as it often did lead, 
to confusion respecting the duty of the 
holder of such paper with regard to de- 
mand and notice. Mistakes' in this re- 
spect were easy and were frequently 
made, often resulting in litigation, and, 
not infrequently, loss. To clear this 
situation up, and to establish a plain, 
easily understood rule, and one of uni- 
versal application, was surely a result 
of high importance to all who deal in 
commercial paper, and it seems to us 
that the desire to accomplish this pur- 
pose had much to do with inducing the 
enactment of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Act by our General Assembly. 

It follows from these conclusions that 
by force of sections 317L 3173h, 3173i, 
3178k, 31 73q, 3174g and 3178a of the 
Revised Statutes of 1906, a person who, 
being a stranger to a promissory note, 
places his name on the back by blank 
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indorsement, is an indorser of the pa- 
per and cannot be held in any other ca- 
pacity. As such he is entitled, in order 
to render him liable, to notice of de- 
mand upon those who are primarily lia- 
ble, and, failing such demand and due 
notice to him, he is discharged. The 
answer, therefore, stated a defense, and 
the sustaining of the demurrer and ren- 
dering judgment for the bank upon the 
note was error. Judgment reversed, 
and cause remanded. 

Reversed. 

Shauck, C.J., and Price, Crew, Sum- 
mers and Davis, JJ., concur. 



AGREEMENT TO MAKE LOANS 
—AGREEMENT NOT TO SUE— 
AUTHORITY OF CASHIER- 
AUTHORITY OF PRESIDENT . 

E. SWINDELL & CO., et al., vs. THE 
BAIXBRIDGE STATE BANK. 

COURT OF APPEALS OF GEORGIA, JAN. 15, 

1908 . 

A bank cannot be held liable for breach 
of a contract entered into by its cashier to 
lend it money without authority from the 
directors, and in violation of law. 

The president of a bank has no power 
to bind it, except in the discharge of his 
ordinary duties; and it is not one of his 
ordinary duties to release debtors of the 
bank from the payment of their obligations 
to it. 

Release from the payment of notes ex- 
ecuted to the bank is made under the author- 
ity of the directors, and an unauthorized 
agreement by the president of the bank 
that the maker of promissory notes made 
payable to the bank shall be released from 
payment does not bind the bank. 

npiIE Bainbridge State Bank brought 
three suits against Swindell & 
Co., a partnership, as makers, and the 
other defendants as indorsers, on cer- 
tain promissory notes. Swindell & Co. 
filed pleas, which set up that Sw’indell, 
a member of said partnership, made an 
agreement with one Perry, the cashier 
of the bank, that the bank would lend 
to the defendants from time to time 
money up to the limit of $20,000 in such 
amounts as the firm might desire, the 



loans to be evidenced by the notes of 
the firm, and the defendants agreed to 
give to the bank all their domestic busi- 
ness, which amounted to a very large 
sum ; that the bank, in pursuance of this 
agreement, did lend the defendants be- 
tween $16,000 and $18,000, and re- 
fused to lend them the balance of the 
$*20,000, and by such refusal damaged 
the defendants in the sum of $20,000, 
as by such refusal they were compelled 
to cancel contracts, and to operate their 
business at a loss for a lack of funds, 
and were compelled also to curtail their 
business, all of which results were 
caused by the breach of the bank’s con- 
tract to lend the firm the sum of $20,- 
000; that on the refusal of the bank 
to lend the additional amounts up to 
$20,000 Swindell & Co. notified the 
president of the bank that they would 
sue the bank for damages, and the 
president thereupon agreed that if they 
would not sue the bank, the bank would 
not sue them, on their promissory notes 
which the bank held. The damages were 
set up by way of recoupment against 
the notes, and the agreement not to sue 
the firm, made by the president of the 
bank, was set up as a complete release 
from the notes sued on. Demurrers 
to the pleas were sustained, and the 
pleas stricken. 

Hill, CJ . (omitting part of the 
opinion) : The cashier of the bank had 
no authority to make an agreement to 
lend $20,000 of the bank’s money. If 
he had such authority, what limitation 
was there upon his right to lend all of 
the bank’s assets to one individual ? The 
direction of the bank is in its board of 
directors; and, even if the directors 
could delegate to a merely ministerial 
officer such as a cashier their legislative 
and judicial functions, they could not do 
so, unless expressly so authorized eith- 
er by the general law or by the charter 
or by-laws of the bank. It is not 
claimed that the charter or by-laws of 
the plaintiff bank authorized its board 
of directors to make an agreement such 
as is relied upon as a defense in this 
case. But, even if such authority was 
conferred by the charter of the bank 
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upon the directors, it would be void in 
the case because in positive violation of 
the terms of the general law as con- 
tained in section 1916 of the Civil Code 
of 1895. 4 Thompson on Corporations, 
sections 4742, 4743, 4750, 4752 ; 5 Cyc. 
466; Durkee vs. People, 155 111. 354, 
40 N. E. 626, 46 Am. St. Rep. 340. 

Of course, if the bank had no author- 
ity through its directors to make such a 
contract, the cashier could not have 
such authority. It, therefore, clearly 
follows that the bank could not have 
been held liable in damages for any 
breach of an agreement which the cash- 
ier had made with the defendants with- 
out authority from the bank and in di- 
rect violation of the banking laws of 
this state. This would be to give to 
the cashier greater authority than the 
law gives to its creature, the bank itself. 
****** 

When the bank refused to lend the 
firm the additional $2,000 to v make the 
aggregate of the loans of $20,000 ac- 
cording to the alleged contract made by 
the cashier of the bank, the firm threat- 
ened to sue the bank for $20,000 as 
damages arising from this refusal. The 
plea alleges that to avoid the suit for 
damages the president of the bank made 
an oral agreement with Swindell of said 
firm that if the firm would not sue the 
bank for damages, the bank would not 
sue them on their notes executed to the 
bank for the loans. It is alleged that 
this agreement was fully executed by 
both parties, and that the bank, having 
kept the agreement until Swindell & Co. 
were barred from bringing a suit for 
damages, is now estopped from suing 
on the notes. This oral agreement is 
also relied upon as "a covenant never to 
sue, which is equivalent to a release." 
We think this agreement alleged to have 
been made by Swindell, acting for his 
firm, with the president of the bank, 
was invalid for several reasons. The 
agreement is alleged to have been made 
by the president of the bank, and the 
plea does not allege that this said officer 
had any authority from the directors of 
the bank to make an agreement or con- 
tract releasing the defendants from the 



payment of their notes for the loans 
made to them by the bank. The direct- 
ors of the corporation, and not the pres- 
ident, have the powers of the corpora- 
tion, and the president has no implied 
authority as such to act as the agent of 
the corporation and release its debtors 
from the payment of their debts to it. 
(2 Morawetz on Private Corporations, 
sec. 537 ; Cook on Stock and Stockhold- 
ers, sec. 73 6.) 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the case of Bank vs. Dunn, 
31 U. S. 51, 8 L. Ed. 316, holds that an 
agreement by the president and the 
cashier of a bank that the indorser of a 
note shall not be liable upon it to the 
bank does not bind the bank. The pres- 
ident of the bank has no authority to 
promise that the maker of paper, which 
he discounts as such president, need not 
pay it, or that the bank will not enforce 
it. (First National Bank vs. Tisdale, 
18 Hun [N. Y.] 151.) 

The president of a bank has no au- 
thority ex virtute officii to compromise 
claims due the bank (5 Cyc. sections 
467, 470). The president of the bank 
cannot consent to an arrangement by 
which the security due the bank will be 
impaired, nor make promises which will 
relieve the maker of a note payable to 
the bank from responsibility (10 Cyc. 
sections 907, 91 1 ) - 

In Home Insurance Co. vs. Chatta- 
hoochee Lumber Co., 126 Ga. 334, it 
was held that no officer of the corpora- 
tion had implied authority to waive the 
right of the company to indemnity 
which had already accrued ; and in 
Merchants' Bank vs. Rawls, 7 Ga. 196. 
50 Am. Dec. 394, the court said that 
the president of the bank without au- 
thority from the directors had no au- 
thority to sell judgments which were 
the property of the bank; and in Min- 
nesota Lumber Co. vs. Hobbs, 122 Ga. 
24, it was held that as a general rule 
the president has no inherent power to 
contract for the corporation. We think 
these authorities fully establish the 
proposition that the averments of the 
plea in this case were wholly insufficient 
to show that the president of the bank 
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was authorized to make an agreement 
which would release the defendants 
from the payment of the promissory 
notes held by the bank for loans and 
advances made to them by it. The 
agreement made by the president not 
to sue the defendants on their notes exe- 
cuted to the bank, being unauthorized, 
could not, of course, operate to relieve 
them from their written obligations. 

The judgment of the lower court was 
accordingly affirmed. 



PROMISSOR Y NO TES—NO TICE 
OF PROTEST — TIME FOR 
MAILING— NOTARY’S CERTIF- 
ICATE . 

SIEGEL, et al v vs. DUBINSKY, et al. 

SUPREME COURT OF NEW YORK, APPEL- 
LATE TERM, NOVEMBER 14, 1907. 

Where the parties reside in the same city, 
notice of protest, if given by mail, must be 
deposited in the postoffice in time to reach 
the indorser on the day following. 

r I 'HIS action was brought upon a 
promissory note made by one 
Morris Dubinsky to the order of the 
plaintiff, and indorsed by the defend- 
ant Dora Dubinsky. Dora Dubinsky, 
the indorser, alone defended. 



Per Curiam: There is no evidence 
that a notice of protest was ever sent 
in any way to the defendant indorser 
by any person other than the notary. 
Assuming that his notice of protest is 
in evidence, that notice simply shows, 
not that it was mailed by him to any ad- 
dress of the defendant, but was mailed 
to her in care of the plaintiffs. There 
is no evidence in the case from which it 
could be presumed that the defendant 
was at the plaintiffs’ residence or at 
their address, nor does the notice con- 
tain the reputed residence of the de- 
fendant. The defendant, it is true, did 
receive a notice of protest, mailed two 
days after the note became due and re- 
ceived by her three days thereafter, and 
any presumption that the notary used 
due diligence in obtaining the proper 
address of the defendant and mailing 
thereto a notice of protest is overcome 
by this proof. If the plaintiffs, upon 
receipt from the notary of the notice of 
protest, promptly mailed it to the de- 
fendant, it does not so appear in the 
testimony. To show due diligence in 
mailing a notice of protest, it must be 
shown that, if service is made by mail, 
it was deposited in the post office in 
time to reach the indorser in the usual 
course on the day following, where the 
parties reside in the same city. Sec- 
tion 174, Negotiable Instruments Law 
(Laws 1897, p. 741, c. 612). 



NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 

[Edited by John Jennings, B.A., LL.B.. Barrister, Toronto.] 



BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND 
PROMISSOR Y NO TES— ERAS- 

URE OF WORD “RENEWAL”— 
MATERIAL ALTERATION — 
“APPROVAL” — HOLDER IN 
DUE COURSE— “TENOR” 

MAXON VS. IRWIN (15 O. L. R., P. 81). 

STATEMENT OF FACTS: This was un 
appeal from the county court in an action to 
recover on a promissory note made by the 
defendant. The circumstances are as fol- 
lows : 

Some time in 1905 the defendant gave to 
Norman Lawson & Co. his promissory note 
for $101 as accommodation to that firm. 



Norman discounted the note at a bank at 
Kingsville and obtained the proceeds. 

/~\N January 30, 1906, the note be- 
ing due, or nearly so, Norman 
went to the defendant, and stating that 
he was unable at present to take up the 
note, asked defendant to renew it for 
a month. Defendant agreed to do so, 
and by his instructions his daughter 
wrote a second note for $101, dated 
January 30, 1906, and the defendant 
signed it, but not until the daughter 
had by his instructions written upon the 
note near the lower left-hand corner, 
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and in the vacant space after the 
printed word “due” the word “renew- 
al.” 

This is the note sued on. Norman 
took this second note to the plaintiffs 
and discounted it with them and re- 
ceived the proceeds, but before doing so 
he by some process removed the written 
word “renewal” so that the alteration 
was not “apparent;” though after hear- 
ing the evidence, and having one's at- 
tention directed to the place where the 
word was stated to have been written, 
one may observe slight indications of 
disturbance of the surface of the pa- 
per, and, by the use of a strong glass, 
see some traces of erasure. Norman 
soon afterward absconded, and the de- 
fendant has been compelled to pay the 
original note. 

Judgment (Falconbridge, C.J.; 
Britton and Riddell, JJ.) : The first 
point to be decided is whether the al- 
teration in question is a material one. 
If it is not the plaintiffs are entitled 
to succeed. It is quite true that the 
erasure of the word “renewal” in the 
margin of the note now sued on is not 
an alteration of any part of the con- 
tract to pay; and it is argued on be- 
half of the plaintiffs that, as the altera- 
tion is not material to the contract, it 
is therefore not a material alteration 
and does not avoid the contract. I have 
not, however, been able to bring myself 
to agree with this contention. 

The learned Chief Justice then re- 
viewed a number of cases dealing with 
the question of materiality of an altera- 
tion to a promissory note and refused 
to accept the argument that an altera- 
tion to be material must be material to 
the contract, but an alteration is suffi- 
cient if it renders the note substantially 
different and might affect the rights of 
the parties in other matters. 

Adopting the principle pointed out 
in Suffell vs. The Bank of England, I 
am of opinion that the alteration now 
in question is a material one. If the 
maker of the note had any purpose in 
writing the word “renewal” on the face 
of the note, it was to give notice that 



the note was made for the purpose of 
taking up the note already discounted 
with the bank, and I think he is en- 
titled, or rather would be entitled at 
common law, to set up that the note 
has been avoided by the material al- 
teration. 

The defendant is therefore entitled 
to succeed unless the plaintiffs can 
bring themselves within the proviso to 
sec. 145 of the Bills of Exchange Act, 
R. S. C. 1906, ch. 119- That proviso 
modifies in favor of the holder in due 
course the rigor of the common law rule 
already adverted to. The section is as 
follows: “145. When a bill or accept- 
ance is materially altered without the 
assent of all parties liable on the bill, 
the bill is voided, except as against a 
party who has himself made, author- 
ized, or assented to the alteration and 
subsequent endorsers; provided, that 
where a bill has been materially altered, 
but the alteration is not apparent, and 
the bill is in the hands of a holder in 
due course, such holder may avail him- 
self of the bill as if it had not been 
altered, and may enforce payment of it 
according to its original tenor.” 

I think that the alteration is not “ap- 
parent” within the meaning of the act. 
The learned judge states that it re- 
quires the use of a magnifying-glass to 
observe the traces of the erasure. 

The only other question is, whether 
the plaintiffs are holders in due course; 
that is (so far as is relevant to the 
present case) whether they have taken 
a note complete and regular on the face 
of it in good faith and for value; and 
whether at the time the note was nego- 
tiated to them they had no notice of 
any defect in the title of the person 
who negotiated it (Bills of Exchange 
Act, sec. 56). 

By sec. 3 a thing is deemed to be 
done in good faith, within the meaning 
of the act, where it is done honestly, 
whether it is done negligently or not. 
The good faith of the plaintiffs is not 
attacked. 

The plaintiffs had no actual notice 
when they took the note, and their right 
to the title of holders in due course must 
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be tested by their means of knowledge 
at the time of its negotiation to them. 

To say that the plaintiffs are not 
holders in due course seems to me neces- 
sarily to impute to the defendant actual 
notice of something which had in fact 
been effectually concealed from him by 
the erasure of the word “renewal.” 

I think that the plaintiffs are hold- 
ers in due course and are entitled to re- 
cover upon the note according to its 
original tenor. 

The purport of this note is that the 
defendant promises to pay a certain 
sum on a certain day at a certain place 
to a named person or order. The tenor 
is not altered by the erasure of the 
word “renewal” in the margin, for the 
word never did form part of the con- 
tract. The fact that its erasure did 
not alter the contract to pay does not. 
as I have endeavored to point out, ren- 
der the alteration an immaterial one. 
but the same fact prevents the omission 
or addition of the word “renewal” from 
constituting an alteration of the tenor 
of the instrument. 

The other tw’o judges agreed in the 



result that the appeal should be al- 
lowed and judgment entered for the 
plaintiffs, but Mr. Justice Riddell dif- 
fered from the Chief Justice as to the 
circumstances upon which the question 
of materiality must turn, and states his 
view as follows: 

In considering the question of mate- 
riality it is important to remember that 
this is a question of law and to be de- 
termined as a matter of law — not a 
question of fact to be determined upon 
consideration of the surrounding cir- 
cumstances. 

Vance vs. Lowther, L. R. 1 Ex. D. 
176: “Any material alteration of a bill 
or note invalidates it, and the question 
is, what is the true principle on which 
the materiality must be determined. The 
county court judge seems to have 
thought that it was necessary to consid- 
er the surrounding circumstances in 
each case. In that I think he was 
wrong, and that we ought to look at the 
question of materiality with reference 
to the contract itself, and not with ref- 
erence to the surrounding circum- 
stances.” 



REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 

Questions in Banking Law — submitted by subscribers — which may be of sufficient general interest 
♦o warrant publication will be answered in this department. 



BALANCING OF PASS-BOOK-RE- 
TURN OF VOUCHERS. 

Buffalo, N. Y., March 21, 1908. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: We are involved in a suit and the 

following questions have arisen: 

1. What is an original book of entry? 

2. Is not a depositor’s pass-book merely 
a memorandum book and so held by the 
courts ? 

3. When a book is balanced and vouchers 
returned to customer, does not that put 
a period to all prior business between 
them, and if there were any error should 
not the customer detect it within reason- 
able time, rather than five years later? 

4. A mortgage was taken covering the 
personal line of a borrower of the bank, 
and also his notes discounted at the bank 
by others. Upon sale of property it was 
found that the mortgage would only pay 
off seventy-five cents on the dollar. Can 



the bank pay itself off in full and pro 
rate the balance to the endorsers? 

President. 

Answer . — (1) A book of original 
entry is the book in which the entry 
is made at the time of the transaction. 
In a mercantile business this is ordi- 
narily the cash book or day book. Ledg- 
er entries taken from some other book 
are not deemed “original,” but the fact 
that the book is a ledger is not mate- 
ria], if the entry is made at the time 
of the transaction, and is not a mere 
copy. 

(2 and 3) The writing up of the 
customer’s pass-book and returning it 
to him with his vouchers is the state- 
ment of an account by the bank; and 
by retaining it, after a reasonable time 
for the examination of it has elapsed. 
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without objection, the customer is 
deemed to acquiesce in it, and admit it 
to be correct, and is equally bound by 
it as an account stated. But this ac- 
count is only prima facie, and not con- 
clusive, evidence of the dealings be- 
tween the parties, and like any other 
account it may be impeached for fraud 
or mistake. (Hardy vs. Chesapeake 
Nat. Bank, 51 Md. *562; First Nat. 
Bank vs. Whitman, 94 U. S. 343 ; Welsh 
vs. German Am. Bank, 73 N. Y. 424.) 
The duty of the depositor in making 
the examination is such as prudent men 
usually bestow in the examination of 
such accounts, but, in ordinary cases, 
not more than this. (Leather Manu- 
facturers’ Bank vs. Morgan, 117 U. S. 
96; Frank vs. Chemical Nat. Bank, 84 
N. Y. 209; Shipman vs. Bank of the 
State of New York, 126 N. Y. 318.) If 
the customer’s neglect to make an ex- 
amination within a reasonable time 
leads the bank to believe that the ac- 
count is acquiesced in and approved, 
and for that reason to omit to take 
steps for its protection which it could 
and would have taken had it been given 
notice that the account was incorrect, 
this will estop the customer from after- 
ward questioning the correctness of the 
account. Thus, if the bank has paid 
altered or forged checks, and charged 
them to the customer upon his pass- 
book, the fact that the customer has 
neglected to make an examination of 
the account and vouchers, and notify 
the bank of the forgeries or alterations, 
may preclude him from afterward dis- 
puting these debits. But if it is ap- 
parent that the bank’s position is not 
changed to its disadvantage by the de- 
positor’s neglect, such neglect will not 
estop him from disputing the account. 
Nor would he be estopped when it is 
clear that an examination of the pass- 
book and vouchers would not have dis- 
closed the error or the fraud. The ex- 
amination may be made by an agent 
or clerk of the depositor; and if such 
agent or clerk makes the examination 
in good faith, and with ordinary dili- 
gence, and gives due notice of any error 
found in the account, the duty of the 



depositor to the bank is discharged. In 
Shipman vs. the Bank of the State of 
New York (126 N. Y. 318) the Court 
said: “It is urged that the plaintiffs 
owed the duty to the defendant of ex- 
amining the vouchers returned to them 
with the balanced pass-book from time 
to time, and that a careful examination 
of the same would have disclosed the 
fact that the money was received upon 
the checks by Bedell and his forgeries 
thus detected. The duty of examining 
the returned vouchers was delegated by 
the plaintiffs to their cashier and book- 
keeper, who was a faithful and com- 
petent person for many years in plaint- 
iffs’ employ. The law imposed no duty 
upon the plaintiffs to do more than 
they did to ascertain whether the in- 
dorsements on the check were genuine.’’ 
From this it will be seen that no gen- 
eral rule can be laid down which would 
be applicable to all cases, and each case 
must depend upon its own peculiar 
facts. 

(4) The answer to this question 
must depend entirely upon the terms 
of the mortgage, or upon the terms of 
the agreement under which it was de- 
livered to the bank. 



CASHIER S CHECK -STOPPING 
PAYMENT. 

High Point, N. C., March 5, 1908. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: Will you kindly tell us in what 

issue of your Magazine we can find under 
your “Legal Decisions” something pertain- 
ing to the stopping of payment of a cash- 
ier’s check. The writer remembers seeing 
something of the kind and had a case come 
up to-day of the same order. 

C. L. Glenn, Cashier. 

Answer . — This subject was discussed 
in the case of Drinkall vs. Movius State 
Bank, decided by the Supreme Court 
of North Dakota, and reported in The 
Bankers Magazine for March, 1902. 
In the course of the opinion in that 
case, it was said: “As between himself 
and the bank, the drawer of the check 
has the power of countermanding his 
order of payment at any time before 
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the bank has paid it, or committed it- 
self to .pay it. (5 Am. & Eng. Enc. 
Law [2d Ed.] 1079, and cases cited.) 
When the check, however, is certified 
by the bank, the power of revocation 
by the drawer ceases, and the bank 
becomes the debtor (1 Morse, Banks, 
Sections 398, 399)- A cashier’s check 
is of an entirely different nature. It is 
a bill of exchange drawn by the bank 
upon itself, and is accepted by the act 
of issuance; and, of course, the right 
of countermand, as applied to ordinary 
cheeks, does not exist as to it (2 Rand. 
Com. Paper, Section 588, 1 Daniel Neg. 
Inst. 414; 1 Pars. Notes & B. 288).” 



CHECK LOST IN TRANSIT. 

Peoria, III., March 17, 1908. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: We shall regard as a special favor 
an answer in the columns of The Bankers 
Magazine to the following question: 

Has a bank the right to charge back 
to the account of a depositor the amount 
of a check payable at another point, for 
which credit has been taken, and which is 
subsequently lost in transit without the 
fault of the forwarding bank? If possible, 
cite Illinois cases. William Hazzard, 

Asst. Cashier. 

Answer . — We do not know of any 
case in which this precise question has 
been decided. It is clear, however, that 
if the title to the check passed to the 
bank, so that the bank became the 
owner, the loss of the paper would not 
entitle the bank to charge the amount 
to the customer; for in such case- the 
bank would be in a position of any 
other transferee, and would have no 
more right to look to the customer for 
the amount than an individual to whom 
a check had been indorsed would have 
to reclaim the amount from his assign- 
or upon proof that the instrument had 
been lost or stolen. The general rule 
is that where checks are deposited with 
a bank in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness, and the depositor given credit as 
so much money, the title to the paper 
passes to the bank, and the bank be- 
comes indebted to the depositor for the 
amount. (In re State Bank, 56 Minn. 



119; Armstrong v. Nat. Bank of Boy- 
erstown, 90 Ky. 431; Frieberg vs. 
Cox; 97 Tenn. 550.) In Am. Trust 
& Savings Bank v. Gueder, etc., Co. 
(150 111. 336) the payee of a check 
indorsed it to his banker “for deposit” 
to be placed to the depositor’s credit, 
and sent the same by mail to his bank- 
er. On the receipt of the check, the 
banker gave the depositor credit, on 
account, for the amount. The banker, 
after placing on the check the words 
“For collection and return,” forwarded 
it to the drawer for payment. It was 
held that the deposit of the check was 
in legal effect a negotiation of the 
same, so as to vest the legal title in 
tiie banker, with the right on his part 
to charge it back to the depositor in 
case it was not paid on presentment. 
(See also Lauterman vs. Travous, 73 
111. App. 670.) In ordinary cases, 
therefore, the fact that the check has 
been lost, whether with or without the 
fault of the bank, will afford no legal 
reason for charging the amount thereof 
to the depositor. 



POST-DATED CHECK. 

Prescott, Ariz., March 16, 1908. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: Will you kindly advise us as to 

whether a post-dated check is payable on 
the day of its date or on demand? 

Also whether a post-dated check is prop- 
erly protestable at any time before the 
date appearing on the usual date line of 
the check. Cashier. 

Answer . — Where a check is post- 
dated, it is payable on demand on or 
after the date mentioned therein, and 
hence it cannot be presented for pay- 
ment or protested before that date. In 
Salter vs. Burt (20 Wendell I N. Y.] 
205) a check drawn on August 9 was 
dated the 21st of the same month. The 
21st fell on Sunday, and payment was 
demanded and notice of non-payment 
given on Saturday the 20th. The court 
held that the check having been pre- 
sented before it became payable, the de- 
mand and notice were insufficient to 
charge the indorser. 
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NEW KIND OF CHECK BOOK. 



r I 'HE accompanying cuts illustrate a 
A new and very practicable style 
of check book which is the invention of 
Mr. A. J. Skinner, Assistant Cashier 
of the Third National Bank of Spring- 
field, Mass. 



or five, as customary, and making 
a convenient form to file for reference, 
etc. The balance is carried on the same 
sheet with the checks and deposits. In 
the smaller sized book, which can be 
used cither for desk or pocket, the 




New Pocket Check Book. 



In speaking of the system Mr. Skin- 
ner says: 

“This book affords an easy surface 
to work upon as it is not bulky as 
many other check books are and it is 
always about the same size. The chief 
feature is the stub ruled to show fifty 
checks to an opening instead of three 



chief advantage is that the stub will 
carry a year’s record, as with the older 
kind several of the smaller covers 
would have to be referred to to see the 
same space of time. On an opening 
there are 38 check stubs in view in- 
stead of three, as on the old opening.” 



The Third National instructs its 
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customers in regard to the pocket check 
book aSj follows : 

'‘This new style. pocket check book is 
designed for use of our customers who 
do not draw over nineteen checks a 
month, the book being of convenient 
shape and of sufficient flexibility to 
conform to the pocket. The stub is 
arranged so as to have a month’s rec- 
ord of cheeks and deposits on a page, 
thus showing at a glance the whole ac- 
count. and as each month’s account is 
separate, makes monthly comparisons 
easy. At the end of the year the small 
stub booklet gives a complete record for 
the period, whereas in the old style w T av 
several covers of stubs have to be re- 
ferred to. The checks are furnished 
in small pads, the holder of which slips 
into a small pocket in the cover. 

“There is a place, as usual, for the 
number of the cheek, date of issue, 
party to whom given and for what pur- 
pose. The record of the deposits and 
the amount of the checks are in adja- 
cent columns and balances if desired 
can be figured any time during the 
month bv footing the deposits and 
cheeks to date, care being taken to 
draw the line only across the column 



for the footing of the deposits, but 
across both columns for the footing of 
the checks, which serve as a subtracting 
line in making the deduction of the 
checks from the deposits, the footing 
of the cheeks being entered above this 
line in the deposit column, the balance 
resulting below. 

“In figuring the balance during the 
month, the total number of checks 
drawn must be below the deposits en- 
tered so as to have the sum of the 
checks below the footing of the de- 
posits and allow the deduction to be 
made. If more deposits are made care 
should be taken to enter beneath the 
balance obtained. At the end of the 
month the balance is figured whether 
the page is full or not, and carried for- 
ward to the ensuing deposit column. 
The sample herewith is spaced to show 
an account for the month of January, 
there being a $290.70 balance forward- 
ed from the previous month. Deposits 
of $150.00 and $50.00 were made on 
the 1st and 3rd, respectively, and 
cheeks numbered from 1 to 9 drawn on 
and before the 5th of the month, on 
which date the depositor figured his 
balance by totaling his deposits and 
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previous balance, footing his checks, 
entering the total above the line in the 
deposit column, which line is extended 
across both columns, and making the de- 
duction, which shows a credit balance 
of $328. 5 8. I.ater in the month, on 

the 21st, a deposit of $100.00 was made 
which is placed beneath the last bal- 
ance. The balance is again figured 
on the last day of the month and the 
result obtained, $327-13, is carried for- 
ward for next month’s work. 

“As this bank has adopted the mod- 
ern method of issuing monthly state- 
ments to all depositors, the balance of 
$327-13 should agree with the state- 
ment received provided all checks drawn 
have been paid. Tt is usually several 



days before checks are presented that 
are sent out of the city, and for this 
reason quite a few of our depositors 
plan to draw all checks before the 22d, 
thus allowing time to have them pre- 
sented during the month.* In this in- 
stance, however, checks Nos. 14 and 15 
being sent out of the city late in the 
month were not returned with the Jan- 
uary statement, which showed a balance 
of $343.63 and the outstanding checks 
must be taken into account in the 
proof, as follows: 



Balance forward $327-13 

Check not in No. 14.... 14.50 
Check not in No. 15.... 2.00 

Bank's balance $343.63" 



PRACTICAL BANKING NOTES. 

By James P. Gardner. 

ANOTHER WORD CONCERNING “ARRIVAL” DRAFTS. 

TN the September, 1907, number of bank collecting these items would un- 
the Magazine attention was derstand clearly that such were thjb 
called to the advantage of drawing terms of their collection. In this con- 
drafts, drawn payable subject to the nection a form of draft is given be- 
arrival of goods, in such a way that the low which comprises all of the require- 
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ments of such an instrument, and if business with out-of-town banks the 
the form is carefully executed by the question in recent years has not come 
merchant drawing up the draft, and up of payment in anything but New 
were such forms to be uniformly used, York exchange. 

it would add greatly to the conven- The strained conditions recently ex- 
ience of everyone concerned. isting required a fresh enforcement of 

It will be noticed that a space is pro- this qualification and it has been given 
vided for the number of the car, the a new meaning, for with Richmond 
route over which the goods are shipped, banks paying New York for collections 
the nature of the shipment, the num- with exchange on Baltimore, Philadel- 
ber by which the collecting bank should phia banks remitting with checks on 
report the item, and every other con- Philadelphia, and Pittsburg remitting 
dition necessary for drafts of this with checks on Pittsburg, the necessity 




character. It will be seen at once that 
this form obviates the need of unpin- 
ning the bills of lading and examining 
the documents for these essentials. It 
further will be found to be a time 
saver for such banks as handle many 
drafts drawn up in this way when they 
are called upon by the drawees for in- 
formation as to the car number and 
route of shipment. 

“IN NEW YORK EXCHANGE.” 

r I 'HE phrase ‘‘In New York Ex- 
A change” for many years past 
has practically been obsolete. In fact, 
bankers of this generation have found 
it rather difficult to understand the ne- 
cessity of placing such a qualification 
upon a check, for in the general run of 



of revivifying this “New York Ex- 
change’* qualification is apparent, and 
reaffirms the old adage of history re- 
peating itself. 



“IN GOD WE TRUST.” 

B Y a vote of 266 to 5 the House of 
Representatives voted, on March 16, 
to restore the motto “In God We 
Trust” to the gold and silver coins. Re- 
cently the omission of the motto was 
directed by the President, who held that 
its use was not authorized by law. 



A SAVING DISPOSITION. 

44 TS Howard stingy?” 

A “Is he stingy. Why, that man 
won’t even buy a calendar for fear he 
may not live the year out to use it up?” — 
Philadelphia Inquirer . 
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EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN BANKING 
COMPARED. 



C PEAKING at Columbia University 
^ recently, Mr. Paul Warburg of 
the well-known New York banking 
house of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., said: 

“The European system aims at cen- 
tralization, ours at decentralization. 
Europe believes in and has established 
a system of central banks, issuing an 
elastic currency which follows the re- 
quirements of commerce and trade and 
is based, more or less, on bills of ex- 
change, while the United States has so 
far refused to re-establish a central 
bank and persists in maintaining a sys- 
tem of inelastic currency issued by 
6,500 banks. The European system is 
built on modern bills of exchange, which 
form the quickest assets, while in the 
United States the rediscounting of pa- 
per by banks being practically un- 
known, the chief quick assets relied up- 
on by the banks are call loans on Stock 
Exchange collateral. Europe has a 
system of general banks with large cap- 
ital and branch banks all over the coun- 
try; we prohibit a similar branch-bank 
system and prefer a network of 20,000 
small independent banks and trust com- 
panies. 

“Europe believes in a system of 
monthly or half-monthly liquidations 
for Stock Exchange transactions, while 
the United States maintains daily set- 
tlements. 

“In order fully to understand the Eu- 
ropean system, it will be necessary to 
explain at the outset the importance of 
the bill of exchange in Europe in the 
financial intercourse among individuals 
as well as among the nations. In the 
United States our commercial paper is 
6 



the old promissory note, it is a bill; in 
Europe commercial paper is a bill of 
exchange. I think I cannot more forci- 
bty express the difference between the 
two. In the United States this prom- 
issory note is an investment, in Europe, 
it is a means of exchange. If, in the 
United States, this promissory note has 
entered the bank, it usually remains 
there until it falls due; if a New York 
bank, under normal conditions, would 
try to rediscount such paper it would 
create suspicion and distrust. 

“A commercial borrower in Europe 
who does not get a cash advance will do 
one of two things: he will either sell to 
his bank or his broker his own three 
months' bill drawn, on a banking firm 
willing to give him this credit, or he 
will sell the bill drawn by him on his 
customer in payment for goods sold to 
him, which bill may be subsequently 
passed on with the indorsement of the 
banker. 

“It is one of the main duties and priv- 
ileges of the Government banks to buy 
legitimate commercial paper, with bank- 
ers’ acceptances or bankers’ indorse- 
ments. As the Government banks buy 
this paper, the circulation of the notes 
which they issue in payment increases, 
and, on the other hand, as they collect 
this paper upon maturity and reduce 
their discounts, their outstanding circu- 
lation decreases. This means that they 
expand or contract according to the re- 
quirements of trade. 

Automatic Shifting of Credits. 

“If an augmented demand for money 
and credit accommodation increases the 
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amount of notes outstanding, the Gov- 
ernment bank, by raising its rate, pur- 
poses not only to encourage a general 
contraction of business and to force the 
general banks of the country to contract, 
but also to attract foreign money into 
the country. If England has a private 
discount rate of, say 6 per cent., that 
is, if first-class commercial paper ac- 
cepted or indorsed by banks can be 
bought on an interest basis of six per 
cent., and if, at the same time, there is 
in France a discount rate of four per 
cent., it stands to reason that the big 
French banks and the French public 
will invest in English bills and that 
French money will go to England. 

“The consequence of a broad bill 
market is that, whereas our banks keep 
against their deposits primarily call 
loans on Stock Exchange collateral, a 
European bank or banker will keep 
against his demand obligations a large- 
amount of banking paper, which he can 
sell at any time at the discount rate, 
without causing any such commotion as 
is created with us when call money is 
rapidly withdrawn from the Stock Ex- 
change. 

“Call money rates and their daily 
fluctuations do not directly affect Eu- 
ropean Stock Exchanges. Europe has 
developed a system of monthly or half- 
monthly settlements on its stock ex- 
changes, which means that from one set- 
tlement to the other the amount of cash 
required by the Stock Exchange re- 
mains stationary. 

“The present American system of 
daily settlements, however, combined 
with the lack of a central bank and of 
modern paper, brings about the shock- 
ing conditions from which we are suf- 
fering. It is a fact that in Europe, 
where monthly settlements exist, such 
wild fluctuations as prevail with us are 
unknown, except in our own securities. 

“The Scapegoat of the Nation.” 

“Our much-maligned Stock Exchange 
is the scapegoat of the nation. If trade 
contracts, the surplus money from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific is thrown on the 
Stock Exchange, creating easy money 



and encouraging speculation in securi- 
ties just at a time when speculation 
ought to be slow; if industry and trade 
thrive and are in need of money, call 
loans are withdrawn from the Stock 
Exchange, and, the more money com- 
merce and industry require, the more 
the Stock Exchange will be depleted. 
The usual consequence is our annual 
money panic and a resulting violent 
collapse of prices of securities. 

“The net result of our system is that 
immense amounts of gold and currency 
are wastefully locked up, and that in 
spite of our immense gold treasure, 
which is four times as large as that of 
England, and notwithstanding our 
enormous per capita circulation of $35, 
we suffer almost annually from acute 
scarcity of money. 

Note System Here Fixed and Rigid. 



“If we only had the means energet- 
ically to contract our currency and to 
use our gold in a scientific and a prac- 
tical way we should have gold and cur- 
rency enough to meet any panic. As it 
is,- the amount of notes outstanding is 
about stationary in times of activity 
or stagnation alike, while as a conse- 
quence the rates for money vary be- 
tween zero and 200 per cent. In Eu- 
rope it is the reverse; rates are fairly 
stationary, and the amount of notes 
outstanding contracts and expands. 
With a cash balance of $260,000,000 
during the recent crisis, our Govern- 
ment had to incur new indebtedness to 
enable and to induce the banks to issue 
additional currency. Within three 
months the circulation increased through 
this artificial process by $80,000,000, 
but the Government had to lose about 
$1 ,000,000 of the people’s money to 
reach this result. On the other hand, 
the German Reichsbank issued in one 
■week, at the end of last December, 
320,000,000 marks, and the govern- 
ment received a five per cent, tax on 
this issue, which is borne by those who 
received the money. These notes re- 
turned to the Reichsbank within less 
than three weeks. 
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A Central Clearing-House Needed. 

“A central clearing-house, with pow- 
er to issue against clearing-house cer- 
tificates notes to be guaranteed by the 
United States, would, in my judgment, 
form the best solution for the time be- 
ing. The creation of a central clear- 
ing-house with a capital of its own and 
with a limited dividend, the surplus 
revenue going to the United States, 
would leave present conditions undis- 
turbed, and, while offering immediate 
relief, would at the same time consti- 
tute the right basis for future develop- 
ments. The plan would possess the 
following advantages: 

“1. The clearing-house would have 
its own gold reserve. It would central- 
ize the additional note issue and would 
therefore do better service in permit- 
ting legitimate expansion as well as in 
forcing effective contraction, which, 
with sixty-five hundred independent 
note issuers, is well-nigh impossible. 
While additional notes issued by a bank 
mean an increase of deposits, which may 
perhaps be called any day, or which, on 
the other hand, may remain forever, an 
advance by the central clearing-house 
would be made to the banks for a given 
period, after which the money must be 
returned. It would, therefore, be safer 
for the banks, and at the same time in- 
sure contraction after a certain time, as 
in Europe. 

“2. The central clearing-house would 
be able to accommodate commerce and 
industry in times of need by accepting 
commercial assets, provided that they 
are recognized as legitimate and safe 
by the indorsement of the local clear- 
ing-houses. 

“3. It would leave our national banks 
without any further independent note- 
issuing power, and would in this respect 
be beneficial; for additional note-issu- 
ing power should logically carry with it 
further restrictions as to their privilege 
of doing a commercial business, where- 
as their privileges in this respect should 
rather be increased. 

“4. Through the share in the profits 
reserved for the Government the latter 
would receive some return on the funds 



which it would deposit with the banks 
through the central clearing-house, 
whereas at present the Government does 
not receive any such return. 

*‘ 5 . It would form a medium through 
which gold loans might be contracted 
with European government banks in a 
way similar to that by which transac- 
tions have been concluded between the 
Bank of England and the Banque de 
France. 

The Men and the Means Here. 

‘*6. If there were formed to super- 
vise the management of the central 
clearing-house a central board adminis- 
tered by salaried managers, as in Eu- 
rope, and comprising both business men, 
largely selected from the clearing- 
house committees and political officials, 
it would eliminate the arbitrary pow- 
ers which the Secretary of the Treasury 
is now called upon to exercise; it would 
create continuity of policy, which is 
most essential for the development of 
the country. 

‘‘And, finally, it would show that this 
country is able to produce a body of 
men as honest, as trustworthy, and as 
efficient as those into whose hands Eu- 
rope has confided the care- of its cen- 
tral banks. As the confidence in this 
body grows, as the banks come to feel 
its beneficent influence, the powers of 
this clearing-house may gradually be 
increased, and thus from the joint in- 
dorsement by the clearing-houses we 
may gradually gain our way to the in- 
dorsement and acceptance by individ- 
ual banks, so that we may finally be 
able to develop a central organ that, 
safeguarded from political and from 
financial domination, and rigidly re- 
stricted as to its scope of business, will 
place us financially in a sound and 
healthy condition and that will cause 
us in this domain, as in others, to be re- 
spected as a modern and completely 
civilized nation. ” 



CHOICE OF EVILS. 

DY many people it is realized that 
unless some plan for guaranteeing 
bank deposits is adopted, we shall have 
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a postal savings bank system. Some 
of the objections to such a system are 
thus stated by P. L. Hall, president of 
the Central National Bank, Lincoln, 
Neb.: 

“I believe the time is near at hand 
when without some provision for a 
guaranty of bank deposits, this coun- 
try will adopt the European plan of a 
postal savings bank, which cannot mean 
anything else than ultimate disaster to 
the small independent banks, especially 
of interior points, by taking deposits 
from all points touched by the postal 
service and aggregating such deposits 
in favored central banks, much after 
the manner that government deposits 
are now distributed and always have 
been.” 



EX-SECRETARY GAGE APPROVES 
THE FOWLER BILL. 

'T'HE BANKERS MAGAZINE has 
been furnished with a copy of 
the following letter: 

March 3, 1908. 

Honorable Charles A 7 . Fowler, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I want to congratulate 

you upon the report of your bill to the 
House by so strong a vote in the com- 
mittee. Your labors are, however, I 
fear, but just begun. 

It is probable, on the other hand, 
that this period of time is, in all re- 
spects, most favorable to secure atten- 
tion to the comprehensive measures 
which your bill includes. The usual 
inertia of the public mind on the sup- 
posed recondite subjects of finances, 
banking and currency is broken. Ev- 
ery intelligent man is now disposed to 
“sit up” and think, and there is a con- 
sensus of opinion that something ought 
to be done, and that that something 
should be fundamentally curative of the 
evils experienced and so well estab- 
lished on sound principles as to give 
effective guarantees that we shall not 
be exposed to similar ills in the future. 



As I expect to return at once to my 
home in California, I shall be quite 
“out of the running,” and I see no prac- 
tical way in which I can aid, as I would 
be glad to do, the great public work 
you have undertaken. 

The more I study the bill reported by 
the House Committee, the more compre- 
hensive and complete it seems to be. It 
at once removes the weakness in our 
Government finances, and brings the 
banking business into safe and natural 
relations toward those interests which 
it is the primary purpose of the bank 
to promote and serve. These interests 
are production, manufacturing and ex- 
change. 

I just mentioned the weakness in our 
Government finances. We are so ac- 
customed to the situation that we are 
unconscious of it. This would come to 
our attention, however, with painful 
emphasis were we, under present con- 
ditions, to face a war involving, per- 
haps, an expenditure by our nation of 
a thousand millions a year — that is, 
three millions a day — a modest esti- 
mate, as the thoughtful must admit. 

In my statement before the House, 
I enumerated these weaknesses as: 

First, the present demand obligations 
outstanding against the Treasury imder 
the name of legal tender notes — $34-6,- 
000 , 000 . 

Second, the Government guarantee on 
$700,000,000 of bank notes. 

To be sure, the Treasury holds as 
security for this undertaking a similar 
amount of its own bonds, but every- 
one knows that by this artificial con- 
trivance the bonds so held are overval- 
ued when put to the test in a free mar- 
ket by twenty to twenty-five per cent. 
The issue of millions of new bonds to 
meet the costs of war would strip the 
mask which now conceals the fact, and 
expose the weakness at the moment 
when greatest strength would be re- 
quired. Thus nature revenges herself 
on the unwise and the imprudent. 

The bill in question ought, then, to 
commend itself to the public mind in 
this: it provides a wav without cost to 
the people which wull in a comparative- 
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ly short period of time discharge the 
liability of the $346,000,000 first noted, 
and convert every “greenback” into a 
gold certificate, behind which will be 
good gold coin, dollar for dollar. Is 
not this a consummation to be wished? 
Does it not replace weakness by 
strength ? 

Scarcely less important, it eliminates 
entirely the unnatural guaranty of the 
Government to the bank notes and 
wipes out that liability, whatever may 
be the measure of responsibility there- 
in involved. Further, by impounding, 
as it will if it have full operation, near- 
ly the present sum total of the public 
debt into a fund provided by the banks, 
which shall effectively serve as a guar- 
anty for bank creditors, whether as de- 
positors or note-holders, it substantially 
removes the present bonded debt from 
any competition with the new Govern- 
ment issue, if made necessary in the 
contingency of war. 

Lastly, looked at from the Govern- 
ment side, it reduces to a minimum 
the burden of maintaining, at a parity 
with gold, $600,000,000 of silver, the 
commercial value of which, in the 
world's markets, is less than $300,000- 
000. It accomplishes this by giving 
full priority in the field where money 
circulates from hand to hand to silver 
certificates through denominations so 
small that they cannot be released from 
active use. 

All these things, the bill, if it be- 
comes a law, and is co-operated in by 
the banks of the country, will secure. 

Will it be co-operated in by the 
banks, and so made uniform and effect- 
ive? That such co-opcration is to the 
banks an advantage, I am certain, but 
being an ex-banker myself, I anticipate 
you will hear many objections from 
some who will conceive that the “guar- 
anty fund” for deposits will be inimical 
to their present prestige and future su- 
periority as compared to their neigh- 
bors or rivals. They will not go so far 
as to argue that the public should con- 
tinuously endure afflicting losses from 
weak and unworthy methods of bank- 
ing, in order that their superior meth- 



ods may. gain prestige and profit, but 
they will argue against the theoretical 
equality which, it seems to them, the 
guaranty fund tends to establish. To 
these objections you and those who aid 
you in argument for the bill will have 
to point out that in the health and pros- 
perity of all, the real and lasting wel- 
fare of each is concerned. You will 
have to show that, under the new re- 
gime, character, capital and ability will 
win as elsewhere they do win their ap- 
propriate reward. Fortunately, too, you 
can show that what the bill proposes 
in that direction is directly in the line 
of evolution, for it is to be observed 
that certain large cities are voluntarily 
adopting the principle of neutrality for 
which the bill contends. 

The city of Chicago furnishes at the 
moment a striking and wise example. 
Surprised, some time since, that one of 
their banks, the Chicago National, with 
liabilities aggregating some $27,000,- 
000, was in an insolvent condition, the 
clearing-house banks, at a known large 
hazard to themselves, took over the as- 
sets of the Chicago National bodily, 
assumed and paid offhand its liabili- 
ties. Not again to be surprised in sim- 
ilar fashion, they agreed, by common 
consent among themselves, to have an 
agency of their own quite outside of 
the Government's official agency, to 
keep close inspection and tab upon the 
methods, doings and financial practices 
of each and every member of tlieir or- 
ganization, and upon any other bank 
or banker in the city for whom one of 
their number shall act as a clearing- 
house agency with power substantially 
to close the doors to any member by 
suspending that member from the clear- 
ing-house. The power of control in the 
clearing-house association is thus com- 
plete and absolute. 

To be sure, they have not entered in- 
to legal obligation for losses to the pub- 
lic through a weak or failing member, 
but with the power of examination and 
control thus assumed, goes the duty to 
guardianship and protection. If they 
fail to administer and allow failure, al- 
wa} 7 s the results of vicious methods, to 
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occur in a fellow member, can they es- 
cape without dishonor the moral obli- 
gation to protect the public from the 
results of their laxity or neglect? Their 
action in the case of the Chicago Na- 
tional establishes a precedent . It is to 
be remembered that it was established 
when they did not possess the present 
power of intimate knowledge and con- 
trol. This gives a good warrant for the 
belief that now, under the conditions 
above indicated, they cannot and will 
not depart from the method which pre- 
cedent goes to establish. I am informed 
that both Kansas City and St. Louis 
are taking steps in harmony with those 
taken in Chicago. It will be to their 
advantage to do so, since the public 
will not be slow to give preference to 
those cities which adopt the conserva- 
tive method described. 

What is thus, or may be, accom- 
plished by voluntary action here and 
there in clearing-house cities, the bill 
in question makes effective over the 
country through the twenty redemption 
districts proposed. 

I have written too much already, but 
as this is probably my last word on 
the subject, you will make due allow- 
ance if I have been guilty of verbosity. 
With good wishes, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 

Lyman J. Gage. 



PUBLIC BECOMING MORE CON- 
SCIENTIOUS. 

npHOSE who are disposed to believe 
that things are getting better, de- 
spite all the talk that is heard of exist- 
ing evils, will find comfort in these ex- 
tracts from the recent address of Gov- 
ernor Folk of Missouri before the Civic 
Forum, New York city: 

“What a remarkable change has come 
over the American people during the 
last six years ! Things are not toler- 
ated for a moment now that a half- 
dozen years ago were submitted to in 
silence. Then bribery was the common 
and accepted thing all over the land; 
not that all men gave bribes, or that a 



majority of officials took bribes, but it 
was generally regarded either with in- 
difference or despair. Men gave bribes 
and thought nothing of it; men accept- 
ed bribes and boasted of the fact; legis- 
lative halls w'ere made dens of thieves, 
whiie the conscience of the people was 
asleep. Then came the revelations, and 
the people awoke to a realization of the 
fact that no government can long exist 
where official acts can be bought and 
sold like merchandise. 

“It has not been long since it was a 
common idea that directors of corpora- 
tions were privileged to do lawless 
things that as individuals they would 
not think of doing. The public con- 
science has awakened to the fact that a 
corporation consists merely of individ- 
uals exercising charter powers from a 
state. The corporation these individ- 
uals conduct is no better or worse than 
the individuals composing the corpora- 
tion. The people are beginning to 
know that contempt for law is no less 
reprehensible when plotted over a di- 
rectors' table than when shouted under 
a red flag at an anarchists* meeting, 
r.nd they frequently stand related as 
cause and effect. Corporations have 
been too often used as masks to conceal 
the crimes of individuals. The era of 
conscience demands the same standard 
of morality for corporations as is re- 
quired of the individuals that compose 
them. 

“The man who says that the depres- 
sion in the industrial world is caused by 
punishing crooks argues there can be 
no such thing as honest prosperity, and 
that the prosperity we had was that of 
the burglar and pickpocket. It would 
be more accurate to charge depression 
to the crooks rather than to their prose- 
cution. The prosperity that rests on 
wrongdoing is not the right kind of 
prosperity. If the country had to 
choose between great prosperity cou- 
pled with crookedness and less pros- 
perity and more honesty, it would un- 
doubtedly Lake the latter. 

“The only way to stop evil, either 
public or private, is to turn on the light 
and let the people know who the rascals 
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are. Publicity is the best remedy for 
civic wrongs, for through publicity the 
public conscience is aroused, and the 
remedy for malefactors of every kind, 
after all, is in the conscience of the 
people. The penitentiaries might be 
filled with wrongdoers, but if the peo- 
ple were indifferent evil would go on 
just the same. On the other hand, very 
few violators of law of high degree 
might wear stripes, yet if the people 
are aroused wrongdoing can be ended 
by the mighty power of the public con- 
science. With the national conscience 
clean the national life must be clean.” 



THE SUFFERERS FROM PANIC. 

1> EVIEWING the late bank panic, 
AV the Dallas (Tex.) “Daily News” 
said: 

“Now who has been and is still the 
chief sufferer from this prodigious 
financial brainstorm? The banker has 
undoubtedly undergone a deal of anxi- 
ety, lost some sleep and perhaps some 
business, but that is all. The deposit- 
or, who feared to lose his all, is, of all 
members of the community, the one who 
has lost the least in dollars and cents — 
perhaps nothing at all in the end. But 
the amount of worry, distress and posi- 
tive mental agony that he brought upon 
himself by the fear of losing his mon- 
ey, or the inconvenience in not being 
able to get it and use it when wanted, 
would be hard to overestimate, or to 
name its equivalent in dollars and cents. 

“The greater sufferer of all, both in 
mind and estate, is the man of business 
— the merchant, the manufacturer, the 
millman, the stockman — the man, in 
short, who makes the gigantic and com- 
plicated wheels of commerce and in- 
dustry go. He is the man whose reg- 
ular line of credit at the bank, upon 
which, and by mutual agreement, he 
had depended to carry on his business, 
has been cut down, or whose notes are 
called in or refused renewal, because so 
many depositors have withdrawn their 
money. In consequence of this his 
stock has to be cut down in proportion, 
his drummers called in, his clerical 



force reduced in number and perhaps 
in salaries. And, worse than all, he 
may become unable to carry those till- 
ers of the soil who had depended on 
him for advances and thus curtail the 
production of wealth at its very source. 
If a millman, his plant is shut down or 
run on short time, his labor discharged 
or wages reduced, his machinery rust- 
ing, and the business of supplying his 
beehive of industry brought to a stand- 
still, and similarly with other manufac- 
turing establishments.” 



AMERICA UNPOPULAR IN 
EUROPE. 

SL B. HEPBURN, former Comp- 
* troller of the Currency, and 
now president of the Chase National 
Bank, New York, returned home recent- 
ly from a two months’ sojourn in Eu- 
rope. He gave out an interview to the 
newspapers, in which he said: 

“The one thing that most strongly 
impresses itself upon the mind of a 
careful observer in Europe at the pres- 
ent time is the fact that the Continent 
of Europe does not like the United 
States. They think, or affect to, that 
their present financial and commercial 
difficulties are chargeable to us — their 
depression is a reflex of ours, accentu- 
ated by the $100,000,000 of gold which 
we took during December and January. 
The balance of trade in favor of the 
United States during November, De- 
cember and January was over $300,- 
000,000, and every dollar of gold we 
took was obtained by commodity bills, 
and yet they seem to think that Europe 
loaned it to us as a matter of favor. 

“It is our growing importance as a 
naval and military power that most dis- 
turbs them. Neither does the Conti- 
nent of Europe like Japan, and for sim- 
ilar reasons. Her recently achieved 
naval and military prestige and her 
English alliance have brought Japan to 
the front in the family of nations, an 
aggressive force that must be reckoned 
with in world politics. It follows that 
nothing would be contemplated with 
greater complacency by the Continental 
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powers than a war between the United 
States and Japan. A taxing of the 
strength and a wasting of the resources 
of these two powers, not involving them- 
selves, would tend to restore their rela- 
tive power and precedence in the coun- 
cil of nations. This explains the re- 
peated rumors from Paris, Berlin and 
St. Petersburg of impending difficulties 
between the United States and Japan. 
The wish is father to the thought. 

“It was never more apparent than 
now that the only European friend we 
have is England. England is the only 
European power that would not wel- 
come a condition of affairs that might 
bring to us disaster or defeat. Eng- 
land’s interests parallel ours and any- 
thing that would impair our prestige 
would be alike prejudicial to her.” 



BOND-SECURED CURRENCY WILL 
NOT GIVE RELIEF. 

T N an interview published in the New 
■*' York “Journal of Commerce,” 
President Alexander S. Gilbert of the 
New York Clearing-House Association 
says: 

“If we fail at this time to adopt a 
currency system that will work auto- 
matically and expand and contract in 
accordance with the demands of the 
country, it will be found that the issu- 
ance of clearing-house certificates will 
be the only thing that can be used to 
save the country when the next acute 
crisis comes. 

“No bond-secured currency system 
will give the needed relief. I say this 
on my own responsibility as a business 
man and banker of long and intimate 
experience. 

“Now a word in regard to the Fow- 
ler Bill,” continued Mr. Gilbert. “I 
have given very thoughtful attention to 
the provisions of the measure. At first 
I felt that I must oppose it, but careful 
study of its various provisions has suf- 
ficed to remove my opposition to a very 
great extent. The bill has grown upon 
me and the more I investigate the more 
it continues to grow. It aims to remove 



so many objectionable features of our 
present currency system that I am very 
much interested in having it perfected. 

“It seems to me that with very few 
and very slight changes it can be made 
practicable and workable.” 

CONTROL OF CORPORATIONS. 

O PEAKING at Columbia University 
^ a short time ago, George W. Per- 
kins of the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. 
said: 

“The corporations of the future must 
be those that are semi-public servants, 
serving the public, with ownership wide- 
spread among the public, and with la- 
bor so fairly and equitably treated that 
it will look upon its corporation as its 
friend and protector rather than as an 
ever-present enemy, above all believing 
in it so thoroughly ^iat it will invest its 
savings in the corporation’s securities 
and become working partners in the 
business. 

“During the past few months, when 
the campaign against corporations was 
most intense, the people who, we are 
told, have so suffered because of the 
trusts and are so bitterly opposed to 
their existence, have been investing in 
these very securities to an unprecedent- 
ed extent. Can there, then, be any 
question that these great institutions 
have become semi-public, and w*hen we 
contemplate the alternative of extermi- 
nating or of regulating them, must we 
not realize that they are owned by a 
vast number of people representing our 
thriftiest class? 

“There is scarcely a corporation 
manager of today who is alive to his 
responsibilities who would not welcome 
supervision could he but feel that it 
would come from the National Govern- 
ment, acting through an intelligent and 
fair-minded official; but to be faced 
with the requirement to report to and 
be supervised and regulated by forty 
or fifty governments, with varying ideas 
and laws, of course suggests difficulties 
that are almost insurmountable obsta- 
cles. 
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“This kind of expert, high-minded 
supervision would not be opposed by the 
business interests of the country. What 
they dread is unintelligent, inexperi- 
enced administration. To such rational 
supervision may we not look forward 
as a result of the sober second thought 
of the people and our legislators — of 
their calming down from the bitter de- 
nunciation of corporations which has 
been the prevailing outcry for some 
years ? 

“The spirit of co-operation is upon 
us. It must of necessity be the next 
great form of business development 
and progress." 



GUARANTEEING BANK DEPOSITS. 

C* PEAKING recently at Columbus, 
^ Ohio, Hon. Myron T. Herrick, 
former Governor of Ohio, said: 

“The guaranteeing of bank deposits 
would no more prevent a panic than fire 
insurance a conflagration. One of the 
striking revelations of the recent panic 
in New York was the fact that one man 
by buying control of one bank, using 
the stock thus acquired as collateral to 
a loan at another bank and with the 
proceeds of the loan securing control 
of the second bank, etc., gathered to- 
gether under his single direction a 
string of banks whose resources he used 
to further his own unwise, if not im- 
proper, schemes. What would have 
prevented this man from extending his 
system indefinitely provided depositors, 
feeling secure by reason of the Govern- 
ment's guarantee, had not called him to 
account by the withdrawal of their de- 
posits." 



AN IDEAL BANKING SYSTEM. 

T N “The Currency Problem and the 
Recent Financial Situation," Paul 
M. Warburg thus defines an ideal bank- 
ing system: 

“An ideal banking system is that 
which provides for the legitimate needs 
of a country at moderate rates with the 
maximum use of credit and the mini- 



mum use of cash, which checks ille- 
gitimate or dangerous expansion or 
speculation, and which avoids or mini- 
mizes as far as possible all violent con- 
vulsions." 



BASIS OF SOUND BANKING. 

J7XCELLENT work in behalf of 
sound currency legislation is be- 
ing done by E. J. Parker, president of 
the State Savings, Loan and Trust 
Company, Quincy, 111. In a recent let- 
ter Mr. Parker says: 

“The true basis of sound banking is 
commercial paper, used as it is in gov- 
ernmental banks abroad ; sucli paper 
representing circulating or liquid cap- 
ital. In addition to the gold in their 
vaults, it was the basis of bank circula- 
tion in New England under the Suffolk 
bank system, which bank notes were, at 
the time of their issue, at a premium in 
the West." 



SPECULATION DEFENDED. 

* I ' HESE are times when denuncia- 
A tions of Wall Street speculation 
are popular. Here is something on the 
other side, from a recent address of 
Henry Clews, the veteran Wall Street 
broker : 

“Speculation in stocks, as conducted 
through Stock Exchange brokers, is no 
more gambling than speculation in real 
estate or ordinary merchandise. All 
trade is more or less speculative, be- 
cause it involves risks. If it did not in- 
volve risks there would not be so many 
mercantile failures as there are every 
year, yet no one calls trade gambling." 



DIGNITY OF MANUAL LABOR. 

npHE drift of population from the 
A farm and workshop to the cities 
gives point to this advice from Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, contained in an address 
to members of the National Educational 
Association who recently visited the 
White House: 
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“I trust that more and more our peo- 
ple will see to it that the schools train 
toward and not away from the farm 
and the workshop. We have spoken a 
great deal about the dignity of labor in 
this country, but we have not acted up 
to our spoken words, for in our educa- 
tion we have tended to proceed upon 
the assumption that the educated man 
was to be educated away from and not 
toward labor. The great nations of 
mediaeval times, who left such marvel- 
lous works of architecture and art be- 
hind them, were able to do so because 
they educated alike the brain and hand 



of the craftsman. We, too, in our turn 
must show that we understand the law 
which decrees that a people which loses 
physical address invariably deterio- 
rates, so that our people shall under- 
stand that the good carpenter, the good 
blacksmith, the good mechanic, the good 
farmer, really do fill the most import- 
ant positions in our land, and that it is 
an evil thing for them and for the na- 
tion to have their sons and daughters 
forsake the work which if well and ef- 
ficiently performed means more than 
any other work for our people as a 
whole.” 



THE SUFFOLK SYSTEM OF REDEMPTION. 



M ESSRS FISK & ROBINSON in their 
“Monthly Bulletin of Investments” 
say: 



In 1818 the Suffolk Bank of Boston was 
incorporated and soon became the greatest 
single factor in giving to New England a 
sounder currency than could be found in 
any other section of the United States. 
Through the simple device of each bank 
maintaining with the Suffolk a stipulated 
deposit, and in addition a sufficient amount 
of money to redeem its notes presented to 
that institution, it became the redemption 
agency and practically the bank-note clear- 
ing-house of the other banks. Any bank 
refusing to join the Suffolk system had its 
bills presented for payment at its own coun- 
ter. The country banks very soon discov- 
ered that it was easier and cheaper to col- 
lect and pay their debts through Boston, 
while participation in the system assured a 
wider distribution of their currency. 

It is instructive to examine certain fea- 
tures of the history of these banks between 
the vears 1840 and 1860, the period of their 
highest development in stability and uni- 



formity. . . , . . . 

The average circulation during the period 
named was about $33,000,000. The largest 
sum, $40,000, ever appropriated for the cost 
of redemption was In 1858. The redemptions 
of that year aggregated $400,000,000, thus 
the cost was 10 cents per $1,000, and as the 
average outstanding circulation that year 
was about $40,000,000, it was redeemed ten 
times during the twelve months. This rec- 
ord of cost and frequency cannot be even 
approached by the redemption of national 
bank-notes under the present law. 

The loss to noteholders during the twenty 
years aggregated about $880,000, or practi- 
cally an average of $44,000 per annum. A 
tax of % of 1 per cent, per annum upon cir- 
culation would have protected the notehold- 
ers of the 47 banks which failed during the 
period. Of these failures, 16 occurred dur- 
ing the panic of 1857. The circulation of 
these 16 banks was $1,567,230. A fund main- 
tained at 5 per cent, of all outstanding cir- 
culation would have been $2,747,000, an 
amount nearly twice that required to guard 
holders of their notes from loss. 

Under the terms of their respective char- 
ters these banks had the right to issue pure- 
ly bank credit notes varying from 20 per 



cent, to 200 per cent, of their paid-up capi- 
tal. In spite of the fact that there was no 
real check on over-issue, their average is- 
sues in 1840 were only 23 per cent., in 1850, 
40 per cent., and in 1860, 36 per cent, of the 
amount allowed. This was due to the ra- 
pidity of redemption; indeed, so rapidly was 
this accomplished that certain banks com- 
plained of lessened profits by reason of their 
inability to maintain in circulation a larger 
amount of currency, and actually attempted 
to secure relief through legislation prohibit- 
ing redemption. 

Thus we have an object lesson of the de- 
velopment in the New England states of a 
currency and banking system so well 
adapted to their business life that it was 
with the greatest regret, publicly manifest- 
ed. that the people of that section saw it 
supplanted by the "safe” but wholly inferior 
system provided by the National Bank Act. 
The country has been subjected to the dis- 
advantages of that artificial system for more 
than forty years. In addition to its many 
other evils it has imposed on the business 
activities of the United States a higher av- 
erage and more widely fluctuating interest 
rate than has been experienced by any 
other civilized nation, while the Suffolk sys- 
tem gave to the participating New England 
states the benefits of an interest rate close- 
ly approximating that of France, and of a 
currency which circulated at par both at 
home and abroad. If in the days of com- 
mercial and financial weakness the people of 
New England could develop a system which 
admirably and safely met their business 
needs, why should an injudicious extension 
of our bond -secured currency be deemed 
sufficient for our present requirements— par- 
ticularly when the proposition is condemned 
by the American Bankers’ Association, by 
mercantile associations of high standing and 
by our own experience, as well as that of 
other nations? What justice is there in the 
contention that it is impracticable at the 
present time to give to the people of the 
United States a banking and currency sys- 
tem at least as good as that which operated 
satisfactorily, both as to safety and efficien- 
cy, in six New England states so many 
years ago? With the exception of some 
righteous measures eliminating certain flat 
features from our currency, the financial 
legislation of this great nation has stood 
still for more than forty years. Neither this 
condition nor any backward legislation 
should be tolerated. 
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LORD AVEBURY. 

A Distinguished London Banker and Scientist. 



NE of England’s grandest men, 
and one who has done more than 
any other to revolutionize her banking 
system, is Lord Avebury, better known 
and remembered as Sir John Lubbock, 
the founder of Bank Holidays and in- 
augurator of the early-closing move- 
ments. 

Lord Avebury, the eldest son of Sir 
John William Lubbock, third baronet 
of that name, and Harriet, daughter of 
Lieut.-Col. Hotham, of York, was born 
in London on April SO, 1834. He 
received his education first at home and 
then at E ton, and it is worth noting 
that he early developed the faculty 
and love of searching among the se- 
crets of natural history. He passed 
all his examinations with rapidity, and 
was in the upper division at Eton at 
the age of 14, but the necessity of 
starting on his banking career at an 
early age prevented him from continu- 
ing his studies at one of the universi- 
ties. He entered the banking firm of 
Messrs. Lubbock, Forster & Co., of 
which his father was a partner and 
subsequent head, and the banking 
world owes many of its important re- 
forms to his connection with the firm, 
whose foundation dates back to about 
1750. In I860 the firm amalgamated 
with Messrs. Robarts & Co. Lord Ave- 
bury inherited from his father not only 
the gifts which inspired these import- 
ant reforms, but also his engrossing in- 
terest in scientific matters, for Sir 
John William Lubbock was for many 
years Treasurer and Vice-President of 
the Royal Society, and was the author 
of many astronomical and mathemati- 
cal treatises which were of great prac- 
tical utility and are still regarded as 
authorities. 

Lord Avebury has rendered import- 
ant and far-reaching service tc both 
the banking and general commercial 
communities by introducing the system 
known as “Country Clearing,” whereby 
at the close of the day’s work country 
checks received by the country and 



London banks, instead of being sent 
separately to the several banks on 
which they are drawn, are transmitted 
to London and pass through the Cen- 
tral Clearing House. As General Sec- 
retary for the London Bankers, a post 
he held for 25 years, he also reformed 
the method of general clearing, and the 
value of his changes may be estimated 
by the fact that drafts representing the 
vast sum of over ,£100,000,000 often 
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pass through this department during 
the day. Sir John Lubbock — as he was 
then — also inaugurated the system of 
examinations for bankers’ clerks, which 
are carried on by the City of London 
College, and his “History of Money” 
has become a standard work. 

In his varied career Lord Avebury 
has also had many academic honors 
conferred upon him, for he was Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Lon- 
don, he is a D.C.L. of Oxford, LL.D. 
of Cambridge, Edinburgh and Dublin, 
and received the degree of M.D. of 
Wurzburg. 

Perhaps the most popular of all his 
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many contributions to literature is 
“The Pleasures of Life/' which has 
had the phenomenal sale of over 200,- 
000 copies, besides some thirty foreign 
editions, of which seven have appeared 
in France, while his “Use of Life,” 
of which over 100,000 copies have been 
sold, has been translated into every im- 
portant language. He has also given 



to the world some of its finest nature 
books, including “Ants, Bees and 
Wasps/’ and “British Wild Flowers/' 
Lord Avebury is a member of the 
Athenaeum Club, and resides at High 
Elms, near Farnborough, Kent, and 6, 
St. James’ Square, while the offices of 
Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock & Co. are 
15, Lombard street, E. C. 



NEW WAY TO INSURE BANK DEPOSITS. 



pROF. EARL DEAN HOWARD of 
A the Department of Economics of 
Northwestern University, in addressing 
a class in finance under the auspices of 
the American Institute of Banking on 
the subject of new currency legislation, 
proposed that the directors of each 
bank insure the depositors to the extent 
of their private fortunes. 

“The proposal to guarantee the de- 
posits in national banks urged by 
Messrs. Bryan and Revell,” he said, 
“is sure to become dangerously popular 
among the great majority of people 
who are unable to reason out the ulti- 
mate consequences of any action. 
Through costly experience the people 
have learned that banking is a public 
function, and must be made to serve the 
public welfare. There are so many fine 
things to be said in favor of the guar- 
antee plan that it is not surprising if 
many overlook or minimize the fatal 
defect, namely, the inevitable stimulus 
which it would give to speculative bank- 
ing. 

“The gambling banker who plays for 
great stakes with a correspondingly 
great risk would, by offering greater 
inducements to depositors, gain an en- 
ormous advantage over his conservative 
competitor, who would find that his rep- 
utation for conservatism had lost its 



value as a business getter, security be- 
ing no longer a factor in drawing de- 
posits. No plan to insure bank deposits 
yet proposed has met this objection. 

“Why not adopt the plan of deposit 
insurance by the directors of each bank 
for itself? The object to be gained 
would not be any extensive indemnifica- 



tion of depositors by directors of failed 
banks, but the prevention of failures by 
forcing directors to direct and making 
them responsible for negligence, igno- 
rance of banking principles, or viola- 
tions of the law. 

“The proposal is as follows: Let the 
National Bank Act provide that in the 
case of any bank failure where any sec- 
tion of the act has been violated or 
where any otherwise illegal or ultra 
vires transactions have been made by 
the bank, or where the banks at the 
time of failure have outstanding loans 
to directors or to any enterprise in 
which said directors are directors or 
officers, on which any loss is suffered by 
the bank, the directors shall be per- 
sonally liable to the extent of their per- 
sonal fortunes for all losses to deposit- 
ors. 

“To further secure the depositors 
against loss by reason of delay in liq- 
uidating the assets of the failed bank, 
a fund should be provided by a small 
tax on the banks out of which depositors 
should be paid in full immediately. 
The fund would be replenished by the 
liquidation of assets, by collections from 
directors on their personal liability, and 
from the shareholders on their double 
liability. 

“No director would incur the slight- 
est liability so long as the shrinkage of 
assets was no greater than double the 
capital plus the surplus ; directors might 
hesitate to serve on the boards of un- 
dercapitalized banks, but this fact 
might force an increase of capital on 
such banks and hence greater protec- 
tion.” 
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JOHN COFER SHIRLEY. 



TOHN COFER SHIRLEY was born 18S3 with the degree of Licentiate of 
** in Douglas county, Illinois, July Instruction, besides winning high hon- 
23, 1858. Fie was educated in the pub- ors and two Peabody silver medals for 
lie schools and in the High School at “distinguished excellence.” The fol- 
Arcola. At the age of seventeen he lowing summer he was engaged in lec- 
tauglit a country school in Coles coun- turing before teachers* institutes. He 
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tv and soon afterwards moved to Texas, 
where he taught for several years, most- 
ly as principal, in the schools at Val- 
ley View, Cooke county. 

In the year 1881 he entered the Pea- 
body Normal College at Nashville, 
Tenn., from which he was graduated in 



then taught for three years as prin- 
cipal in the city schools of Nashville, 
and for two years was editor of the 
“Southern Normalist,” the college mag- 
azine. 

In 1887 he went to Chicago, where 
he entered the office of Albert Durham, 
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a broker, and soon afterwards the Met- 
ropolitan National Bank. Here he 
was successively clearing-house clerk, 
statement clerk and bookkeeper. When 
the Metropolitan National Bank was 
consolidated with the First National 
Bank he became a bookkeeper in the 
latter institution till the present year, 
when he was given charge of the let- 
ter files. He has been a frequent con- 
tributor to “The Review,” published by 
the employees of the bank and for more 
than a year associate editor. 

Mr. Shirley was married in 1885 to 
Miss Margaret I. Allen of Nashville. 
Tenn. Mrs. Shirley died in 1898 and 
is buried in that city. Their children 
are Mrs. Helen Davy and Allen Lee 
Shirley, respectively twenty-two and 
sixteen years of age. 

Mr. Shirley has always been a ready 
writer, first on educational topics, and 
later giving his attention to Biblical 
criticism and poetry. His critical stud- 
ies include among others a new theory 
of the synoptic gospels and the life of 
Jesus, a new theory of the life and 
epistles of Paul and a critical analysis 
of the Gospel of John, Revelation and 
Acts. 

His first poem to attract general at- 
tention was “Lines on the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition” in 1893, and soon 
afterwards his “Gran’ther Jones” was 
widely copied. Most of his minor poems 
have appeared in the “Peabody Record” 
and in the First National Bank “Re- 
view.” 

Mr. Shirley has also written much on 
financial subjects. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Chapter, American 
Institute of Banking, since its organ- 
ization. His home is at Hubbard 
Woods, a north shore suburb of Chi- 
cago, where he has resided for many 
years. 

Equally well known as a teacher, 
writer and man of affairs, he has a 
wide circle of acquaintances in both his 
native state and throughout the South. 
Modest and retiring in disposition, yet 
with an alert and aggressive manner 



and of pleasant address, no man has 
fewer enemies or more steadfast 
friends. 



SONNET. 

(Copyright 1907 by John Cofer Shir- 
ley.) 

When cradled in the arms of kindly sleep 
My wayworn spirit turns to seek repose. 
And Lethean balms my weary* eyelids steep 
Like twilight dews upon the summer rose; 
And when all silent in the halls of night 
The twinkling lamps by unseen hands are 
swung, 

And in the purple dome, a mirror white, 
The placid moon above my couch is hung ; 
’Tis then my eager thoughts to thee return. 
Like fluttering doves unto their sheltered 
nest 

And still, undimmed, the fires of passion 
burn 

Upon the constant altar of my breast — 
Again, in dreams, thy face returns to me, 
And all my thoughts are but a dream of 
thee. 



CREDIT CURRENCY. 

npHE “Pittsburg Banker” says: 
“Elmer H. Youngman, editor ot 
The Bankers Magazine, has written 
a little volume entitled ‘Credit Cur- 
rency,* which is a timely contribution 
to current thought on a subject that is 
now paramount in financial circles in 
the United States. The principles un- 
derlying credit currency are discussed 
in a manner enlightening to both lay- 
man and professional banker.” 



On the same subject the Cleveland 
“Plain Dealer” says: “Mr. Youngman 
makes a strong presentation of the 
points supporting the issue of bank 
notes secured by legitimate commercial 
paper, with an adequate reserve of gold, 
a safety fund and proper methods of 
redemption to assure safety and prevent 
inflation. In view of the recent finan- 
cial conditions the book is peculiarly 
timely.” 
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PAN-AMERICAN UNION. 

A T a meeting held in Washington on 
March 17 a committee was ap- 
pointed to perfect, so far as possible, 
the suggestions of the Pan-American 
Congress held in Rio de Janeiro last year. 

The committee is known as the Pan- 
American Committee of the United States. 
W. I. Buchanan, of Buffalo, was made 
chairman; Andrew Carnegie, vice-chairman; 
John Barrett, Director of the Bureau of 
American Republics, secretary. An ex- 
ecutive committee of five was authorized, 
of which Prof. L. S. Rowe, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, is to be chairman. 
Subcommittees to deal with the various 
questions are to be appointed by the chair- 
man. 



GUATEMALA RAILROAD. 

T HE new Guatemala railroad, 196 
miles in length, connects Guatemala 
City, the capital of the Republic, 
with Puerto Barrios, on the Atlantic coast. 
At the capital it connects with the Central 
Railroad, which itself connects with the 
ports of San Jose and Champerico, on the 
Pacific coast of Guatemala. The distance 
from the capital to San jose by the Central 
is seventy-five miles. Thus a third trans- 
continental line is now completed across 
Central America, connecting by a railroad 
of 271 miles in length the waters of the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. 



NEW MEXICAN RAILROAD. 

C ONSUL THOMAS W. VOETTER, of 
Saltillo, writes that it is reported that 
construction is to begin shortly upon 
the Zacatecas and Orient Railroad, con- 
cerning which he says: 

This road is projected to run from 
Camacho station of the Mexican Central 
eastwardly via Mazapil to Gomez Farias 
station on the National of Mexico, about 
100 mues. It is to be made standard gage, 
so that equipment from connecting lines 
can be used. Ultimately it is planned to 
extend the road to Linares on the Monterey- 



Tampico line of the Mexican Central. 
There is no Federal subsidy. The country 
through which the line will pass has con- 
siderable mineral resources, now unde- 
veloped. There are also possibilities of de- 
veloping agricultural resources, but ex- 
tensive irrigation systems will be required 
before any tonnage can be secured from 
this source. 



MEXICAN EXPOSITION IN 
LONDON. 

G REAT interest is manifested in the 
Mexican National Exhibition to be 
held at the Crystal Palace in London, 
which will open on May 1 next. For this 
exhibition a large amount of material has 
been gathered from all parts of Mexico, 
including products of the soil, mines, fbr- 
ests, and fisheries, as well as those of 
Mexican native arts and handicrafts, and 
more modern manufactures. A typical 
Mexican village in which the home indus- 
tries of pottery molding, drawnwork, etc., 
are shown, will be a feature of the exhibits. 



GENERAL NOTES. 



— The financial depression prevailing 
among henequen planters, of Yucatan, has 
been substantially relieved by the Banco 
Nacional de Mexico, which recently author- 
ized its branch at Campeche to advance 
the sum of $2,000,000 Mexican to the 
henequen growers of that section. The 
bank will purchase fiber to the above 
amount, and, as the same is presented, will 
pay the growers ninety per cent, of the 
market value of the product, as a loan for 
a term of six months, the notes of the 
owners bearing ten per cent, interest. 



— The activity in the Federal capital of 
Mexico (Mexico City) as shown by official 
statistics for the first six months of the 
present fiscal year, is said to have been 
rarely surpassed. There were issued dur- 
ing the six months 376 permits for new 
buildings, averaging more than two per 
day. In addition there were granted dur- 
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ing the same period permits for repairing 
and enlarging old buildings to the number 
of 1,268. 

— Special Agent Charles M. Pepper, writ- 
ing from La Paz, on the railroad situation 
in Bolivia, says that the money has been 
provided to carry on the work already 
undertaken, and that a market for con- 
siderable railway material may be found 
in that country, where Americans engaged 
in the railway business are held in high 
regard. 



— An American bank is said to be needed 
in Spain. In a letter published in the 
‘•Consular Reports” Theophile Binard of 
Madrid explains the benefits that such an 
institution would be to American trade. 
He cites the example of the Banco Espanol 
de Rio de la Plata as showing what could 
be done. 

— The International Banking Corporation 
of 60 Wall street. New York, invites cor- 
respondence with those now dealing or ex- 
pecting to deal with Mexico and Panama. 



BANKERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 



American Bankers* Association — Meeting of Executive Council. 



L AKEWOOD, New Jersey, has been se- 
lected as the place for holding the 
spring meeting of the Executive 
Council of the American Bankers* Associa- 
tion. Headquarters for all those attending 
will be the Laurel-in-the-Pines Hotel and 
the days decided upon are May 4, 5 and 6. 



Bankers* Headquarters. 

The American Bankers’ Association has 
fitted up its offices at 11 Pine street. New 
York City for the accommodation and com- 
fort of its members, and they are urged to 
call and make use of them when in New 
York. 



STATE BANKERS’ CONVENTIONS IN 190$. 



Date. 


Stat£ or Name. 


Place. 


Secretary. 


Address. 


May 15-16 


Alabama 


Montgomery 
(Exchange Hotel) 


McLane Tilton 


Pell City 


May 12-13 


Arkansas 


Hot Springs 


C. T. Walker 


Little Rock 


May 14-15-16 


California 


Pasadena 


R. M. Welch 


San Francisco 




Colorado 


Colorado Springs 


A. A. Reed 


Boulder 




Georgia 


Brunswick 


L. P. Hillyer 


Macon 


May 13-14 


Kansas 


Kansas City 


W. W. Bowman 


Topeka 


June 20 


Maine 

Maryland 


Waterville 


H. S. Hall 
Charles Hann 


Waterville 

Baltimore 




Massachusetts 

Michigan 


North Adams 
Marquette 


G. W. Hyde 


Boston 

Detroit 


July 23-24 


Minnesota 


Duluth 


E. C. Brown 


Minneapolis 


May 13-14 


Mississippi 


Brookhaven 


B. W. Griffith 


Vicksburg 


May 20-21 


Missouri 


Joplin 


W. F. Keyser 


Sedalia 


July 27-2S 


Montana 


Billings 


Frank Bogart 


Helena 




New Jersey 


Atlantic City 


W. J. Field 


Jersey City 


July 9-10 


New York 


Hotel Frontenac 


E. O. Eldredge 


New York 


June 24-25-26 


North Carolina 


Morehead City 
(Atlantic Hotel) 


W. A. Hunt 


Henderson 


July 16-17 


North Dakota 


Bismarck 


W. C. Macfadden 


Fargo 


May 27-28 


Oklahoma 


Sulphur Springs 


C. L. Engle 


El Reno 


Apr. 22-23-24 


South Carolina 


Columbia 
(Colonia Hotel) 


Giles D. Wilson 


Spartanburg 


July 8-9 


South Dakota 


Deadwood 


J. E. Platt 


Clark 


June 18-19-20 


Virginia 


Hot Springs 


N. P. Gatling 


Lynchburg 


June 18-19-20 


Washington 


North Yakima 


P. C. Kauffman 


Tacoma 


June 11-12 


West Virginia 


Charleston 


W. B. Irvine 


Wheeling 


July 23-24-25 


American Institute Providence 
of Banking 


G. E. Allen 


New’ York 
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r I 'HIS department is for the benefit of those interested in promoting the busi- 
ness of banks, trust companies and investment houses by judicious advertis- 
ing. Correspondence is desired. The purpose is to make this department a clear- 
ing house for the best ideas in financial publicity. Send inquiries, suggestions, 
information concerning results of various methods and campaigns, and samples 
of advertising matter for comment and criticism, to T. D. MacGregor, Manager, 
Publicity Department, Bankers Publishing Co., 90 William Street, New York. 



FIRST STEPS IN ADVERTISING. 



By George French, Editor of “Profitable Advertising." 



T HE advertising that should be done 
for a bank differs from advertising 
necessary for other promotive pur- 
poses. To be effective, advertising for each 
line of business must differ from adver- 
tising for every other line of business. Ad- 
vertising for each concern should differ 
from advertising for every other concern 
in the same line of business. There is not 
a grocery store which can hope to receive 
the maximum of benefit if it imitates 
another’s advertising, nor a bank — much 
less a bank. But the difference is in detail, 
not in principle. The principles which con- 
trol advertising are the same for all lines 
of business, and for all individuals com- 
posing all lines. The differences consist 
in the application of the principles, and do 
not involve their rejection, r»r their modi- 
fication, in any case. 

The hope and expectation of the advertis- 
ing bank is to favorably attract attention — 
the attention of people who have money to 
save, or who can use a bank to their ad- 
vantage. 

Observe, I say the bank wishes to get 
the friendly attention of people with 
money to save, or money to handle. Who 
are those people? What are those people? 
What will attract them? How is the bank 
going to reach them? 

It is necessary to know a man if it is 
expected to do large business with him, 
especially if that business involves his trust- 
ing us. When one asks a man for money, 
there’s got to be a reason given, or there’s 
got to be confidence inspired. A man can- 



not go to another man and get money, 
unless he can give a good reason for his 
demand. And if he can give a good 
reason, that, of itself, is not going to get 
the money. You can bury a man with the 
best possible reasons, and yet not get one 
cent of his money. 

Men In The Bulk. 

It is necessary to know the man, and ap- 
proach him along the lines of least re- 
sistance. But it is impossible to know men 
as individuals. We must be content with 
knowing them as a class — as men in bulk, 
rather than as men as separate personali- 
ties. 

The questions for bank advertisers to take 
up, at the outset, are: How do men’s minds 
act when a proposition is made to them? 
How can we attract men’s attention, in- 
terest them, convince them? 

The answers to these questions would 
easily expand into a book, if given with 
adequate detail. 

First, the advertiser must realise that 
the mind acts automatically, without con- 
scious prompting, along certain lines. Its 
invariable tendency is to act in some way. 
It cannot remain neutral. It favors or 
opposes everything presented, automatically, 
and at once, before reason or judgment 
are called into play. Absolutely, the first 
glimpse of an advertisement creates an im- 
pression, favorable, or unfavorable, before 
the reader takes in its significance, or 
knows more about it than the most obvious 
item of attraction — the title, the catch line, 
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or the cut; or, it may well be, the form 
and general appearance. 

This is called the “motor” principle. It 
is well to consider it carefully, and to re- 
member that it is necessary to so plan 
our advertisement that it will favorably 
affect this automatic mind-judgment. To 
do so involves many considerations, some 
of which have to do with the subtlest con- 
siderations of psychology. 

Psychology in Advertising. 

I had thought to avoid the use of this 
term. It has terrors for advertisers; yet 
the science it names is the very best friend 
and ally the advertiser has, or can have. 
It certainly does cover a multitude of sins, 
and is ignorantly employed to befuddle, 
'lhat which it means to the advertiser is 
comparatively simple and easily under- 
stood. 

The approaches to men’s minds, so far 
as the advertiser is concerned, are the 
eyes. Not often does he attempt to reach 
the mind by other avenues, such as the 
ear, or the senses of smell and touch. The 
salesman may employ these other avenues, 
but the advertiser must signal to the 
mind through the eye. And the eye is an 
automaton, largely. It acts in certain ways, 
automatically. It “picks up” words, 
phrases, pictures, artistic forms, etc., and 
welcomes or rejects according as its powers 
are taxed. 

The eye should be studied by the adver- 
tiser. He will learn that it favors cer- 
tain forms, and rejects others; that it 
willingly takes up one word, or two or three 
words if not too long, and passes them 
to the mind, without conscious effort on 
the part of the reader; that it neglects long 
sentences, until it is commanded to dwell 
upon them long enough to pass them on to 
the mind in sections, as it were. But ad- 
vertisers need to enlist the advocacy of the 
eye, quite irrespective of any effort of the 
will to control it. 

It is obviously not possible to enter into 
details here. It would be of interest to 
follow this lead to a statement of the 
exact automatic action and capacity of the 
eye in reading, or rather in selecting from 
the printed page that which it spontaneous- 
ly recommends the mind to note. It is 
interesting to know this, it does not require 
much study, and it means dollars to the 
advertiser. It does not only involve typog- 
raphy, but the illustrations, the form, the 
balance, the proportions, the harmony, the 
color, of the advertisement. It means that 
the advertiser must do a little studying — 
that he must read a few books, such as 
Huey’s “Psychology and Pedagogy of Read- 
ing,” Dow’s “Composition,” Scott’s “The 
Theory of Advertising,” and some others. 



Getting The Reader's Attention. 

These considerations deal with the ele- 
ment of attraction, the getting of the at- 
tention of the reader. When the eye has 
been arrested, for one fraction of a second, 
in its journey over the printed page, and 
induced to signal the mind for more at- 
tention, the advertiser must make his sug- 
gestion, which in turn opens the way to a 
consideration of his assertion. It is as 
though we spied a neighbor passing our 
house, to whom we wished to sell an auto 
which we believed the neighbor needed. 

“Hi, there!” we shout — (attraction). 

“I’ve something good to tell you” — (sug- 
gestion). 

“Heard you needed an auto,” etc., etc., — 
(insertion). 

That is about the way of an advertise- 
ment that is built according to the teach- 
ings of psychology, except that it is a 
far more difficult matter to attract atten- 
tion by means of a printed advertisement, 
and much more skill and consideration 
must be exercised. 

Important Details. 

In this connection, I must not fill more 
space than to say that each characteristic 
Ox the advertisement mentioned offers op- 
portunity for an article, such, for example, 
as its form, its size, its proportions, its 
typography, its color (that is, the pro- 
portions of black and white) ; its head 
(or chief) line, its literary composition, its 
orderly unfolding of motive, etc. 

AU of these things relate to the ad- 
vertisement’s chance to get a reading, but 
not to the effect produced by the reading. 
That, as Kipling said, is another story. 
It comes in for consideration after these 
other points have been dealt with, in the 
actual construction of the advertisement. 
The general policy of the campaign must of 
course be decided upon first. The body 
of the pretty girl is created before the 
charming costume which attracts our at- 
tention to her. I am not treating of the 
advertising campaign, nor of the goods to 
be sold, but of the appearance of the ad- 
vertisement — its power to draw to itself the 
attention of readers, and enable the story 
about the goods to get considered. 

If I could talk with every banker who 
contemplates advertising to increase the 
business of his bank, I am sure I could 
convince him of the wisdom of heeding the 
suggestions I have but feebly indicated 
here. 



f FIRST NATIONAL BANK 



Emblem of First National Bank, Napa, Cal. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM. 

Remarks on Financial Advertising Submitted for Comment. 



A STUDENT of bank advertising has 
submitted for criticism the follow- 
ing samples of his work. 

SURPLUS 

Five Hundred and Ten Thousand 
Dollars 

EARNED IN 

TWENTY \EARS 

This Means Close Attention to Business, 
Able, Conservative Management, The 
Employment of Every Modern Bank- 
ing Facility; Strict Integrity and Finan- 
cial Responsibility. 

The First National Bank. 

Town. State. 

There are several weak points in this ad- 
vertisement. In the first place, possible 
customers of a bank are likely to be more 
interested in how the advertising institu- 
tion can help them than they are in how well 
the bank itself and its directors have pros- 
pered. Surplus is a good thing to advertise, 
however, if the point is brought out 
strongly that it adds to the security of the 
institution. That is not done directly in 
this advertisement. It would be much 
stronger to print the ^510,000 in figures 
rather than in words, as amounts are so 
much more commonly given that way that 
the magnitude of the sum is much more 
quickly and strongly impressed upon the 
mind of the reader. The expressions used 
in the latter part of the advertisement are 
rather trite and general. It would be bet- 
ter to take one or two of these points and 
develop them by concrete instances, e. g., 
instead of saying “The employment of every 
modern banking facility,” tell about how 
the use of adding machines adds to the 
efficiency of the bank in caring for its cus- 
tomers’ interests. Instead of “financial re- 
sponsibility,” tell about the double liability 
of every stockholder of a national bank. 

THE APPOINTMENT OF A BANK 

AS 

EXECUTOR or ADMINISTRATOR 
Is a wise move. It brings to the admin- 
istration of an estate the services of men 
trained in this work. 

It takes the burden and worry from 
shoulders unaccustomed to the task. 

It insures fidelity and accurate accounting. 

Our Charter, Granted in 1880, 

Allows Us to Act in These Capacities. 

FIDELITY TRUST CO. 



This ad. has a poor head. A head should 
never be as long as that unless it is in the 
form of a complete sentence, making some 
definite statement or claim. A better head 
would be “WHY A CORPORATION 
MAKES A BETTER EXECUTOR THAN 
AN INDIVIDUAL.” Then go ahead and 
tell why , and how , and bring the matter 
right home to the reader by showing him 
that the matter affects him personally. If 
you can mention instances (not necessarily 
with names) where money has been saved 
by your company’s handling an estate, it is 
a splendid talking point. 

There is a mixed metaphor in the sen- 
tence reading: “It takes the burden and 
woriy from shoulders unaccustomed to the 
task/’ Worry shows itself in the face, not 
in the shoulders. There is a lack of clear- 
ness in the sentence: “Our charter allows 
us to act in these capacities.” What ca- 
pacities? Presumedly as executor and ad- 
ministrator as mentioned in the head, but 
it would add to the desirable clearness 
and definiteness to repeat those words here. 
Everyone who writes advertisements should 
study rhetoric and one of the first lessons 
to be learned is that of clearness. 

INTEGRITY CONSERVATISM 

MODERN METHODS 
FIDELITY STABILITY 

The Five Foundation Principles 
in the Conduct of Our Relations 
With Our Depositors. 

Blank National Bank. 

These foundation principles are good but 
they are not all-inclusive. Shouldn’t 



VAN NORDEN 
TRUST COMPANY 

Reserve February 15, 38% 
Reserve " 17, 38% 

Reserve " 18, 40% 

Reserve “ 19, 39% 

Reser ve M 20, 41% 

Reserve required by law, 1 5% 

FIFTH AVE. & 60lb ST., N. Y. 



’Nuff Said. 
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ability, experience and good judgment come 
in there somewhere? Honest, conservative, 
faithful and stable business men fail some- 
times because they lack ability, experience 
and good judgment. “The five foundation 
principles in the conduct of our relations 
with our depositors” is ponderous. Re- 
lations “exist” anyway. You can’t “con- 
duct” them. Why not say: “These are some 
of the things that ought to give you con- 
fidence w'hen you do your banking business 
with us,” or something like that. 

RULE I. 

FOR BANK DEPOSITORS 
“Deposit With the Bank That Shows 
Progress.” 

In 18S0 our capital was $100,000. 

In 1907 it is $500,000. 
In 1880 our surplus was $10,000. 

In 1907 it is $100,000. 
In 1880 our deposits were $300,000. 

In 1907 they are $3,000,000. 

WE WOULD LIKE YOUR BUSINESS. 

COMMERCIAL TRUST CO. 

It is a splendid idea to show how well 
your institution has grown, but as every 
healthy bank or trust company shows 
progress, would it not he better to qualify 
your rule by saying, “Deposit with the 
bank that shows the most progress,” if your 
institution answers that description. It is 
not advisable for a trust company to call 
itself a bank in its advertising. There is 
no value in that sentence “We would like 
your business.” Of course you would, but 
it is more tactful and better advertising 
to tell your reader “We want to help you 
push your business,” or “It will be to our 
mutual advantage if you become one of 
our customers and learn by actual ex- 
perience just how we can help you.” 

ABSOLUTE 

SAFETY 

IN THE 

SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 

OF 

The United Trust Co. 

of 

New York. 

This advertisement is strong in its sim- 
plicity. It tells its story at a glance. It 
is an ideal ad. for small space. 

Bond Advertising. 

Chicago, 111., March 18, 1908. 
Editor Publicity Department: 

I have followed with considerable Interest 
your series of talks regarding bank adver- 
tising in The Bankers Magazine and I must 
say that I think that in most cases you have 
hit the nail squarely on the head. 



I should like to know what you think of 
the enclosed circular of The Union Trust 
Co., which I recently got out for them as 
their advertising manager. I refer, of course, 
to its character, good, bad, or indifferent, as 
an advertising proposition. The idea is to 
get out these circulars in a series of which 
this is the first. I will anticipate reading 
your frank criticism. 

Yours very truly, 

C. B. HAZELWOOD. 

This circular is not radically different 
from other bond circulars in general style, 
but is particularly good of its class. In 
considering the matter from an advertising 
standpoint, it makes all the difference in 
the world to whom the circular goes. If 
it is to be read largely by persons already 
more or less familiar with investments and 
financial terminology, this circular giving 
the facts about each security offered in 
the customary formal manner ought to fill 
the bill all right as it gives complete in- 
formation in each case and the circular is 
well printed. The company’s emblem and 
confidence inspiring facts about the Union 
Trust Company are also well brought out. 
Instead of making “Union Trust Company 
Bond Circular” the main line on the cover, 
why not make that title a secondary feature 
and use for the principal display a line 
something like this: EXCELLENT BOND 
INVESTMENTS OFFERED BY THE 
UNION TRUST CO.? 

To advertise its investments to persons 
who have little technical financial knowledge 
the wisest plan for this or any other com- 
pany, would be to get out a booklet like 
“A Financial Courtship,” issued by a prom- 
inent Boston house, explaining all about 
bonds in simple language, or something 
like the following extract from a booklet of 
the Home Savings Bank of Brooklyn: 



Now' as to bonds — what are they? To 
most people they’ are Greek. Let us dissect 
one. , 

The citv of New York is to build a high 
school. It will need $100,000 to complete 
the building. 

This amount may be raised in either of 
tw’o ways. First, the whole amount may be 
placed in one year’s tax levy. This would be 
the easiest and quickest method. But to 
pay for all public improvements in this 
manner w’ould bring down on the heads of 
those in office, the unending wrath of the 
tax payers. 

In due time the Home Savings Bank will 
buy these bonds and receive for its money, 
fifty nicely engraved notes, promises to pay 
—bonds, each of w’hich calls for the payment 
of $2,000 with interest at four per cent. One 
of these will be due each year for fifty years, 
thus spreading the debt lightly over this 
long time. The burden will not be felt and 
all using that building will share in its pay- 
ment. 

The attorney will likewise see to it that 
all the laws governing such cases are com- 
plied with and that they are in every re- 
spect what they claim to be. 

Now the faith, the credit and the taxing 
pow’er of the city of New York are behind 
these bonds and they are good. Come what 
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may, they will be paid. They are as good 
as gold. 

Another advertiser appealing to small 
investors says: 

The bonds we offer have been carefully 
scrutinized and we recommend them for 
conservative and safe investment. 

If you should need money in the future 
for any purpose, the bond can be readily 
sold, in all likelihood at a profit, for good 
bonds increase in value as the years go by. 

Should you need money temporarily, you 
can readily borrow on the bond. 

A bond combines, above all other forms 
of investment, the virtues of safety, con- 
venience and good interest. 

A mortgage on real estate pays slightly 
better interest, but it is not as convenient 
to sell or to borrow upon, nor is it any 
safer. (A mortgage is a lien upon property 
only; a bond is a lien both upon the prop- 
erty and upon the income of the corporation 
Issuing it.) 



Some Western Advertising. 



Little Rock, Ark., March 20, 1908. 
Editor Publicity Department: 

We are sending you a few copies of adver- 
tisements that we are running in the local 
paper on the front page. We would like to 
have your opinion of this style of ad. 

Yours truly, 

CHAS. McKEE, Vice-President, 
State National Bank. 



The copy of the ads. is as follows: 



Mr. John Doe, 

CITY 



March 14th, 1908. 



My Dear Sir: — 

I am a merchant and do an annual busi- 
ness of $300,000. and I find the State Na- 
tional Bank both able and willing to take 
care of all my business wants. The officers 
and directors are men of long and successful 
experience in business affairs, and they 
know w'hat to do with a proposition when 
it is put up to them. The large capital, 
$500,000, fully paid up, enables them to un- 
dertake many things for their customers 
that banks with a smaller capital cannot do. 

By all means place your account with the 
State National Bank. You will be treated 
right and it will do you good. 

Yours very truly, 

RICHARD ROE. 



Mr. John Doe, 

CITY 



March 18th, 1908. 



My Dear Sir: — 

Here are some of your “advantages” in 
doing business with us: 

1st — Paid-in capital of $500,000, the largest 
in the state. 

2d— Government supervision examination and 
sworn published statement. 

3d — The most courteous treatment by officers 
and employes. 

4th — Commercial and Savings Departments. 

Now, Mr. Doe, we will have your check 
book ready for you this afternoon. 

Yours very truly. 

STATE NATIONAL BANK, 

By CHAS. McKEE, Vice-President. 



This idea is all right to use for a while 
as a change from regular ad. copy. There 
are probably quite a few bankers in the 
“effete East’* who would not call this dig- 
nified advertising, but it is interesting, per- 
sonal and undoubtedly true, so we see no 
reason why it is not all right. If it makes 
people read and act favorably its purpose 
has been accomplished and it is good ad- 
vertising. 






BANK AD MEN, 



Pittsburgh Financial Advertisers Have an 
Organization. 



T HE Bankers’ Ad Association of Pitts- 
burgh w r as organized in the early 
part of 1906. On January 25 of that 
year a constitution was adopted and twenty 
charter members enrolled representing as 
many banks and trust companies of the 
Pittsburgh Clearing-House District. 

As outlined in the Associations’ con- 
stitution, the objects of the organization 
are: 



(1) The study of bank and trust com- 
pany advertising, with a view to furthering 
and protecting the interests of the bank- 
ing institutions of the Pittsburgh district. 

(2) Mutual helpfulness through the in- 
terchange of ideas and the meeting together 
of men interested in similar lines of work. 

(3) Concerted effort to educate the 
public in regard to practical banking mat- 
ters. 

The Association is active and growing, 
being in a more prosperous condition now 
than ever before. Many new members, rep- 
resenting important banks, have been en- 
rolled during the past few weeks. 

A board of managers for this year has 
been elected as follows: Alexander Dunbar, 
secretary and treasurer, Guarantee Title & 
Trust Company; Edwin B. Wilson, adver- 
tising manager, Heal Estate Trust Com- 
pany; H. S. Hershberger, vice-president. 
West End Savings & Trust Company ; 
George K. Reed, advertising manager. 
Colonial Trust Company; J. F. W. Evers- 
man, cashier, German National Bank; L. E. 
Husemen, cashier. Diamond Savings Bank; 
Paul C. Dunlevy, treasurer, East End Sav- 
ings & Trust Company; Charles E. Scheutz, 
cashier. Western Deposit Savings Bank; A. 

D. Sallee, advertising manager, Mellon 
National Bank. 

The Board of Managers organized by 
electing the following officers: A. D. Sallee, 
president; G. K. Reed, first vice president; 
H. S. Hershberger, second vice-president; 

E. B. Wilson, secretary and treasurer. 
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EDUCATING THE PUBLIC. 

The Importance of Making Your Advertisements 
Tell Something. 

AVINGS banks and other institutions 
soliciting small accounts need to keep 
up a constant campaign of educa- 
tion to get new depositors. The lessons in 
the course ought to be simple ones in the 
main, because many persons not capable 
of understanding too technical financial 
language can nevertheless see the ad- 
vantages of saving money and can be in- 
fluenced by advertising that is interesting 
and easy to comprehend. 

How one country bank does this is 
illustrated by the following matter from a 
leaflet headed “County Banks and the 
People” issued by the First National Bank 
of West Elizabeth, Pa.: 

The People’s Bank. 

Every man, woman and child living in the 
vicinity of a country bank, should be in- 
terested in that bank and its prosperity. 
They may not realize it, but the country 
bank performs important work in the com- 
munity in which it is established, affecting 
all the inhabitants thereof. 

Under government or state supervision It 
becomes a safe place for the deposit of your 
money. Through its connection with the 
banks in the large reserve cities, it facili- 
tates the buying and selling of goods at the 
minimum of expense. It promotes thrift 
among the people by paying interest on their 
savings. Through its officers it is able to 
give good advice about the investment of 



money and to shield its customers from the 
lure of the get-rich-quick schemes. The 
country hank is really the people’s bank and 
it can become more a servant of the people 
by the people making use of its facilities. 

One dollar will make you a welcome de- 
positor in this bank and that dollar may be 
the start of your success in life. It will be 
as carefully cared for as larger sums. 

Small borrowers, especially if customers, 
are welcome at this bank. Some questions 
the banker asks himself and the borrowers 
are: "Is the security good?” "Will the 

note be paid when due, or if not paid in 
full, will it be reduced?” (Because debts 
never grow smaller of themselves.) “Is the 
money really needed for some wise pur- 
pose?” If these questions are satisfactorily 
answered you can borrow $20 or less, or 
$20 or more, depending upon circumstances. 

For our customers, we transmit money to 
any part of the United States free of charge. 
From now on we will do this for others, 
when the amount is $50.00 or less. 

This bank is your bank and its services 
your services for the asking. 

This is good stuff. There is little in it 
that is not intelligible to all possible de- 
positors. The expression “large reserve 
cities” may not convey a very definite idea 
to most people. It should have been ex- 
plained. 



It is a good idea to have advertising 
matter on cards or slips suitable to enclose 
with correspondence or passbooks or to 
be taken by visitors at the bank. It is 
an inexpensive form of advertising and it 
pays. The Merchants & Clerks Savings 
Bank of Toledo, O., prints a little card as 



The working capital of a 
bank may easily be too 

'"tCb condition exists when 
the earnings are not large 

, . . . enough to show a reason- 

The manner in which the able y e fcum upon the sur- j 
capital of a bank Is Invested lug and undivided profits, 
is of great Importance to de- M M upon the capttal 

posit ors. % stock 

The working cfP'tal of La ; t year t he MELLON 
g»e ME L L O NATIONAL BANK of 

BANK of Pittsburgh-— more PITTSBURGH earned 
than Six Million Dollars— Is -3704 505.23 — more than 
Invested In choice com- on lte combined capl- 

mercial paper, and In U1 ; HUrp i u * and undivided 
United States and other proflta . rp This Is twice the 
high-grade bontl ?' # average rate of local bank 
<U, £ ST,Tnd ;S. ^:d. 7 ” th. -am. 

r ^J ,ly >,^ k ^I e 'no real On account of this large 

riESJl* irSK&TS “ d 

liquidate It* assets T1 | py do not ri(lk deposl- 

w Kr. u p.™iu tn. b.nk to is 3 ;^ n 5 ., 1 ".? a 5 : , lh“ 
omm^nor^? ita “£• ^“" r " "P™ <1— ‘X”" 

dopMItor. In time of need. “}• * 2 ^* 11 * » eonnee- 

_ _ __ ___ .. tlon with a conservatively 

r " ~ 1 ^ capitalized bnnk are Invited 

to call. 

»m Mueam w» run *«. 
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The ownership of the cap- 
ital stock of a bank must be 
taken into consideration in 
determining the strength of 
the Institution. 

Men who have Invested 
mUllons of their own money 
In a bank wUl he very con- 
servative in ita manage- 
ment. _ .. _____ 

The capital of the MEL- 
LON NATIONAL BANK of 
Pittsburgh— more than Six 
Million Dollars, including 
surplus— Is owned by those 
who arc active In the man- 
agement of the business. 

They have more at stake 
than any depositor and may 
be depended upon to con- 
tinue the policy which has 
made the bank a synonym 
' for safety. 

Those who value strength 
In a hank are invited to 
open an account. No limit, 
■ either high or low. is placed 
r upon the amount of the ln- 
I Itlal deposit. 



The working capital of a 
bank is the sum of Ita pud 
capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits. 

It is a physical safeguard 
» against loss to depositor 

* and should be large enough 
f to protect them In the event 

of the worst possible oon- 

* tlngenry. 

f The MELLON NATIONAL 
- BANK of PITTSBURGH 

* has a working qapltul of 
more than Six Million Dol- 

” lars, all Invested In choice 

* securities and the beat 

* short-time commercial pa- 

* per. It Is readily convertl- 

e hie Into cosh In any kind of 
" a market. .. . 

The fact that the capital 
e actually Increased steadily 
J daring the recent strln- 
l " gency Is sufficient assur- 

* ance that It will continue 
" to fully protect depositors 
. under the most adverse 

conditions. _ 

. Q This protection Is freely 

li offered to those who wish to 

, deposit sums in any amount. 
514 Smlthfleld Street. 
409 Fifth Avenue. 



Informative Publicity. 
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part of its campaign of popular education. 
It reads as follows: 

READ THESE FACTS ABOUT 
The Merchants & Clerks Savings Bank 
338 Summit Street, 

TOLEDO, O. 

Organized over thirty-seven years. 

The third oldest Savings Bank in Ohio. 

Has a paid in Capital of $150,000. 

Has an earned Surplus of $150,000. 

Has additional Undivided Profits of over 
$33,000. 

Has never missed a dividend twice a year 
since its incorporation. 

Has paid its stockholders in dividends over 
$809,000. 

Its stock commands a higher price than any 
other Savings Bank stock in Toledo; 
and is closely held by representative 
business men and capitalists. 

Has a Board of Directors that directs. 

Has all of its loans passed upon by a Finance 
Committee, which meets daily. 

Has its books, loans and securities thorough- 
ly examined frequently by an Examin- 
ing Committee. 

Its officers are men of years of banking 
experience, its President and Vice-Pres- 
ident having been in the banking busi- 
ness longer than any other two Bank 
officials in Toledo. 

Its investments are represented by over 
$1,100,000 in first mortgages on real es- 
tate; and nearly $400,000 in the highest 
grade Government, Municipal, School 
and County Bonds. 

It owns the building which it occupies for 
its Banking room. 

Has over 4.500 open accounts on its books; 
and deposits of over $1,300,000. 

Has paid over $476,000 in interest to its de- 
positors. 



“A Modest Little Book on Banking for 
Those Who Do Not Know” and some of 
the subheads in the booklet are: “The 
Mission of the Bank;” “Stock vs. Mutual;” 
“How a New .Bank is Started;” “They 
Work Without Pay;” “Where Does the 
Money Go?;” “The Mortgage — a Security 
Par Excellence;” “Working for You” This 
booklet is written in plain language and 
is not only plainly written but is interest- 
ing as well. It concludes with this friendly 
handshake: 

“If you need a bit of advice concerning 
investments or money matters in general, 
come in and let us talk it over for we will 
be your friends." 

The Detroit United Bank is running a 
series of informative banking talks in good 
space in the Detroit newspapers, the mat- 
ter appearing over the signature of Frank 
B. Leland, president. 

Informative Advertising. 

Talk No. 1 is as follows: 

With the purpose of informing depositors 
upon some salient features of the existing 
banking laws of this state, a few short 
articles will be submitted from time to time 
under above heading. There will be no at- 
tempt to make anything like a complete 
analysis of our laws relating to banks, but 
only such points will be touched upon as it is 



Strength of Savings Banks. 

The Siegfried Advertising Agency of 
New York has prepared a booklet on “The 
Great Strength of Savings Banks in Finan- 
cial Crises” for the Oswego, N. Y., City 
Savings Bank. It contains a very good line 
of talk as may be judged from this ex- 
tract: 

The great strength of Savings Banks at 
any time lies in the character of their man- 
agement, the restricted nature of their law- 
ful investments, their practical ownership 
by the depositors, their efTort for security 
rather than profit, and in time of financial 
crises, the power they have to prevent the 
hoarding of money by their depositors. They 
have demonstrated this strength by some of 
them having an honorable history of 75 
years, and not only coming through every 
panic unharmed, but in every panic showing 
themselves veritable Gibraltars of financial 
strength. They have earned the confidence 
of the public by deserving it, and should 
retain that confidence through good times 
and bad. 



FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF JOLIET 

110 NORTH OTTAWA STREET 



Do You Know 

That this bank mi om of the Brat Nadaaal banka ever organ, 
land. 

That k is the oldest bank la Joliet. 

That It baa tha latgaat Sarplaa Fand a! any bank b»Wtt 
County. 

That It holda tha Mghsst position oa tha Roll rf Honor of iny 
bank fat Wm County. 

That ka odkara acwar sign hoods. 

That It dooa not cany "P mahim a* aa an aaaat. 

That ka odkara acwar lawaat a dollar la atocka. 

That k carrtoa no paat dno or doobtM paper as an asset 

That k aowor loans more than 10 par cant of'lte capital and 
nuplua to any ana parson ay Arm. 

That U has the stronges t foreign c o nn e ctlo na. 

That k la p rotected against Burglary by the riartrlr sy s t em of 
the Sankara’ Electric Protective Co. 

That k la p rotected against Firs by the fireproof e qeip m en t of 
the Herring-Hall- Marvin Co. 

That k la p rotected against Forgery by the Pinkerton National 
Detective Agency. 

That H is p rotect e d against Bobbery or HoU-np by tha United 
States FlUky and Onaranty Co. 

That k leans the finaat steal Home Savings Banka Baa to ka. 



Another good piece of educational bank 
advertising is a booklet entitled “What is 
a Savings Bank?” written by W. H. Knif- 
ftn, Jr., and issued by the Home Savings 
Bank of Brooklyn. It bears a sub-title 
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YOU CAN OPEN AN ACCOUNT BY OEPOflmNC OIC DOLLAR 



Good Stuff. 
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A Good Blotter Series. 



thought will be of the greatest interest to 
bank depositors. 

Courts and law writers, as well as bankers 
themselves agree In classifying banks as 
Banks of Deposit, Banks of Discount and 
Banks of Circulation. All banks receive de- 
posits. The classification of banks as above 
therefore arises principally from other kinds 
of business transacted by the banks. 

A savings bank receives deposits and or- 
dinarily invests the greater part of these 
deposits In certain selected securities, but a 
savings bank does not du a discount busi- 
ness nor does it issue bills to be circulated 
as money. 

Banks of Discount receive deposits, dis- 
count commercial paper, make loans either 
with or without collateral security, issue 
bills of exchange, etc., but do not issue bank 
notes. 

Banks of Circulation issue bank notes 
payable to bearer, that Is, money, and also 
usually do a discount business and receive 
commercial deposits, but ordinarily do not 
accept savings accounts. 

Frequently one bank does all these differ- 
ent kinds of business. 

In Michigan all business pertaining to 
banking is now transacted by three classes 
of institutions — commercial banks (either 
National or State), savings banks and trust 
companies. All incorporated banks and 
trust companies doing business in Michigan, 
except national banks, are incorporated un- 
der either what is known as the General 
Banking Daw or the Trust Company Daw. 
The business transacted under these laws, 
permissibly or otherwise, is very general and 
complex. With one exception, the three 
hundred and thirty state banks now doing 
business in Michigan are organized to do 
both a commercial and a savings bank busi- 
ness, although, as a matter of fact, six of 
these banks do not transact a commercial 
business. The trust companies do not only 
a general trust business, such as adminis- 
tering estates, acting as trustees, receivers, 
etc., but some of them also do a very large 
business in receiving deposits and loaning 
money, which latter character of business 
many believe would more properly be trans- 
acted by banks. 

It is my view that business which may be 
transacted by banks and trust companies 
should be closely delimited by law. A com- 
mercial bank should not be permitted to do 
a savings bank business, a savings bank 
should not be permitted to do a commercial 
banking business, and a trust company 
should not be permitted to transact banking 
business at all. whether savings or commer- 
cial. Each of these financial institutions 
has a proper and ample field of its own and 
should be restricted to that field. The fact 



is that modern banking and trust company 
business falls within certain easily recog- 
nized classifications, so that the kind of 
Institution with which any particular busi- 
ness should be transacted is readily deter- 
minable. 

Send for booklet BANKING BY MAIL 

fully illustrating the system INTRODUCED 
BY THIS BANK under which it is as easy 
for persons residing at a distance to carry 
their savings account with a strong metro- 
politan bank as for those residing in Detroit. 

Address all correspondence to The Detroit 
United Bank, 206 Griswold St., Detroit, 
Mich. 

FRANK B. LELAND, President. 

This is a good talk, but Mr. Leland 
could have told as much in less space and 
thus, at the same time, make the ad. 
more readable and less expensive. For 
example, instead of saying in the opening 
sentence: “With the purpose of informing 
depositors upon some salient features of 
the existing banking laws of this state, etc.,” 
would it not be better to say: “From time 
to time we are going to tell you here some 
of the things you ought to know about 
banking?” 

That last sentence of the “talk” is too 
heavy also. If somebody were to ask 
personally about these things Mr. Leland 
probably would not say: “The fact is that 
modern banking and trust company busi- 
ness falls within certain easily recognized 
classifications, so that the kind of institu- 
tion with which any particular business 
should be transacted is readily determin- 
able.” Probably he would say something 
like this: “The banking business now-a-days 
is divided up so that it’s not hard to tell 
just where you ought to go for any par- 
ticular service.” 

This bank is on the right track, but we 
think that a study of the advertising of 
two other Michigan advertisers — the Postum 
Cereal Co. and the Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Co. — might be helpful to it in show- 
ing how it is possible to make advertising 
at once interesting, instructive and dig- 
nified. 
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PROOF READING. 

The Symbols Used in Correcting Proof. 



E VERY person who has occasion to deal with advertising and printing ought to 
know how to correct proof. For the convenience of the readers of this department 
we print the following usual proofreader’s marks, with their meaning. 

S Delete; take out or expunge. 

/\ Left out; insert. 

0 Colon. 

A space, or more space, between letters or lines. 

Less space between words or letters. 

•/ Hyphen. 

P Bring a word or words to the beginning of a line; also, make a new paragraph. 

Directs attention to a broken or imperfect type. 

Q Period. 

Even spacing. 

□ Indent. 

G) Turn a reversed letter. 
i_ Push down space. 



No space between woids or letters, close up. 



/ 

\/ 

/-V 

H-t 



sy 



i_j 

i_“i 

n 



Comma. 

Apostrophe. 

One-em dash. 

Two-em dash. 

Quotation. 

Straighten a crooked line, or lines. 

Directs attention to a quadrat or space which improperly appears. 

Sink or depress a letter, word, or character raised above the proper level. 
Carry a word farther to the left or to the right. 

Elevate a letter, word or character, that is sunk below the proper level. 
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| Shows that a portion of a paragraph projects latterally beyond the rest. 

fj Make a new paragraph. 

Put in italic; also change according to the mark in the margin, as from italic 

to roman, or from roman to italic. 

= Put in small capitals. 

__ Put in capitals. 

Restore or retain words being crossed out, stet, being usually written in the mar- 
gin. 

icf. Wrong font; used when a character is of wrong size or style. 

tr. Transpose. 

1. c. Lower case, that is, put in small or common letters a word that has been printed 
in capitals or small capitals. 

8. caps, or 8m. c. Put in small capitals. 

Qu. or Qy. or ? Query; Is this right? 

out, 8. c. Words are omitted, or are wanting, see copy. 



AN INTERESTING BOOKLET. 

The State Street Trust Co. Tells Boston's History 
Graphically. 

T HE illustration on the opposite page 
is made up of pages from an unusual 
booklet prepared by an advertising 
agency for the State Street Trust Co., of 
Boston. It is entitled “Boston’s Story in 
Inscriptions.” The idea is well executed, 
the printing being especially good. The 
advertising matter of the company is on a 
separate slip inserted in the book. In our 
judgment, it would have been better to 
have the advertising printed right on a 
page of the book, as the chances are very 
great that the book and the slip will be- 
come separated, and after all, the primary 
object of the company in getting out the 
book is to advertise itself, popular educa- 
tion on historical matters being a secondary 
consideration. 

nst. V 
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ABOUT BONDS. 

A Safe Method of Issue for Municipal Securities. 

T HE Columbia Trust Company of New 
York in an attractive folder describes 
its method of safeguarding bond 
issues. The article is as follows: 

Policy of Adopting. 



should be carefully guarded and provision 
made against over-issue and duplication, but 
no city has the facilities for the production 
of its bonds and must entrust this business 
to others upon whose faithfulness depends 
not only the items mentioned, but, in no 
Inconsiderable degree, the credit of the city 
itself. 

The most desirable agent for a munici- 
pality to employ for the purpose is, mani- 
festly, a responsible trust company having 
substantial capital, conservatively managed 
by men of known integrity, and subject to 
frequent inspection by the state authorities. 
When the officers of such a trust company 
have made the subject of public obligations 
a special study for many years and, as a 
result of their experience, have developed a 
method, providing adequate safeguards for 
their Issue, there remains no doubt as to the 
propriety of entrusting to it the preparation 
of bonds, particularly when the trust com- 
pany by endorsing a certificate on each bond 
becomes responsible for its genuineness and 
provides an easy means for its identification 
at any time during the life of the loan. 

Convenience. 

The experience gained in directing hun- 
dreds of bond issues enables the Trust Com- 
pany to relieve officials, on whom falls the 
burden of issuing bonds, of much responsi- 
bility, which they would otherwise have to 
bear, and to in many ways serve their con- 
venience. 

The Trust Company has acquired all of 
the facilities necessary to properly safeguard 
the preparation and issue of municipal bonds 
and these facilities, as well as the active 
assistance and advice of the company’s 
officers, are at the service of public officials 
who, if they so desire, may leave to the com- 
pany all the details of the preparation, issue 
and delivery of their bonds, knowing that 
every item will be carefully attended to 
without worry or trouble to themselves. 



In the administration of public affairs and 
especially of those involving the use and ex- 
penditure of the people's money the greatest 
care and most exact system should be em- 
ployed. 

No one will deny that the various steps 
in the issue of bonds, representing many 
thousands of dollars of the people’s money. 



Cost. 



The Trust Company in providing adequate 
safeguards against the possibility of duplica- 
tion has necessarily had recourse to the most 
elaborate and expensive steel engraving, but 
has. nevertheless, been able to keep the cost 
of individual issues within the limits of econ- 
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THIS BUILDING IS A LANDMARK. 
IN THE ANNALS OF LIBERTY 






NORTHEAST CORNER WASHINGTON STREET 



From an Interesting Booklet of the State Street Trust Co.. Boston. 
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omy for oven the smaller municipalities and 
school districts. 

Not only has the expense of preparation 
been kept down but the added market value 
of the bonds, by reason of being so issued, is 
usually much more than the entire charge 



for engraving and certification, thus the 
municipality, by adopting this method for 
the issue of its securities, not only safe- 
guards the interests of its taxpayers but. in 
doing so. secures for the bonds the highest 
obtainable price. 



HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING. 

Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity. 



S OME good sentences for bank adver- 
tising are: 

A dollar saved is two dollars better 
than a dollar spent. 

Why let the other fellow bank your 
money ? 

Fifty years of safe banking. 

With your persistence and our 4% your 
account will grow rapidly. 

Cominonsense has saved more than bril- 
liancy has ever made. 

The foundation of thrift is a savings 
bank account. 

A well selected trust company often saves 
a man’s character as well as his purse. 

What are you going to do when you are 
old — w'ork or rest? 

This bank stands for all that is highest 
and best along financial lines. 

The interest paid on mercantile accounts 
offsets many business expenses and repre- 
sents an additional percentage of profit. 

The only certain way to comfort and in- 
dependence is to save money and deposit it 
w'here it will accumulate interest. 

The man who earns a small salary and 
saves part of it will soon be better off than 
he w'ho earns a large salary and spends it 
all. 
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Something Different. 



Don’t fail occasionally to look squarely 
in the face the fact that you are going to 
grow' old and that you will need an income, 
perhaps, many years after you have reached 
a point w'here you cannot earn one. 



We actually found this in an advertise- 
ment of a small Illinois bank: 

“We give the same careful banking to 
others as thev would exact of us. — Matt, 
vii. 12.” 

The fool-killer must have been asleep at 
the switch when be let the perpetrator of 
this get by. If anybody accuses the writer 
of this ad. of having been present when the 
brains w'ere passed around, this will prove 
a conclusive alibi for him. 



Here is some very unconventional bank 
advertising by Gimbel Brothers, the well 
known Philadelphia department store firm: 

“Dear, dear,” said many good friends, 
when some months ago w r e opened a bank 
in the Chestnut Street Annex; “why any 
more banks?” 

And we answered, “because thousands of 
people are overawed by the big banks and 
therefore never open an account.” Because, 
further, it will be handy to men to give 
their w’ives a household allowance that they 
can bank here and check on as they need. 

And because W'e’U make a story of it all 
and set thousands to thinking — and hundreds 
to saving. Furthermore, w’e'll allow liberal 
interest — 

3 per cent, on balances in checking ac- 
counts. 

4 per cent, on savings accounts. 

And this is how it’s working out — 

We Have Fifty Thousand Accounts. 

Most city banks haven’t a fourth that 
many. 



The following explanation of the emblem 
of the Appomattox Trust Co., of Peters- 
burg, Va., illustrated herewith, is very in- 
teresting: 

To the world at large, the word Appo- 
mattox suggests only the defeat of the Army 
of Northern Virginia. Very well, accept 
that and its symbol is a broken sword; but 
it is not thrown down and abandoned, nor 
lowered on account of intimidation. It is 
held “at guard'' and w'hile in this position 
is broken bv an irresistible force, broken 
but crowned with a wreath of immortality 
and is without stain. 
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To amplify the Crest we look to the shield 
and see that the contending parties are the 
United States and the Confederate States, 
and the Confederate Battle Flag Is begin- 





appomattox. 



An Unusual Emblem. 



study that it is the “Responsible Resources” 
that amount to that figure. 

In explanation of its ability to pay five 
per cent, interest on deposits this bank 
says: 

Billings is a hustling, wide-awake, rapidly 
growing city in the very heart of the great 
irrigated Yellowstone Valley where fortunes 
are being made, but a large amount of 
money is regulred to improve and develop 
the country. Our customers are the most 
thrifty people and can afford to pay us well 
for short time loans so that we make the 
difference. We know the people, know their 
lands and their ability to pay. 



EIGHTEEN YEARS 
BOOSTING BILLINGS 




BILLINGS, MONTANA 



ning to be furled. Between the two flags is 
the bugle suggested by the line from Bayard 
Taylor. “The bugle sang truce” and for 
fear we might not instantly catch the import 
intended, we have below the Bugle Call, 
“Cease Firing.” 



Responsible Resources 

$250,000.oo 



In regard to the unusual design of the 
Austin North Bank of Billings, Mont., 
shown in this department, Mr. North says: 

As a subscriber to the Bankers Magazine 
I have been very much interested in your 
Publicity Department as we have done a 
very large amount of advertising for many 
years and know how difficult it is to place 
paying ads. 

We have been using a bank design a little 
different than anything I have noticed else- 
where, and enclose you a little advertising 
showing same, both as a “cut,” and when 
set up from ordinary type in any old print 
shop. You will also note that the “AN” in 
the centre of the design are also the own- 
er’s Initials. 

We are getting out a new booklet and will 
be pleased to send you one when issued, as 
it will show interior views of our banking 
room, which is also differently arranged than 
anything we have run across elsewhere. 
Business is increasing very rapidly with the 
new year, many new people are coming, 
and we look for a very prosperous year. 

This is an interesting design. The ad. 
itself is good, but we think it is open to at 
least one criticism. Its typographical ar- 
rangement is such that the reader gets the 
impression that the deposits amount to 
$250,000, whereas it is evident on closer 



D S 

of one dollar or more received on open 
checking account or interest bearing 

Certificates of Deposit 

Bring us your account. 

R. E. STONER, Cashier. 

Breezy Western Advertising. 

Mr. H. Raymond Campbell of Newburgh, 
N. Y., writes the advertising for the New- 
burgh Savings Bank. The ad. reproduced 
is good in copy but not so good in type 
“set up.” It is too fussy in appearance. 
If the printer would consent to dispense 
with rules and ornaments and put some of 
the strength of simplicity into his set up 
he would help his advertisers and improve 
the looks of his paper. 
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“JUchea are a cloetd door- 
doable locked. Systematic 
saving is the only key” 



Y°°- 



4 Percent 

PAID ON 
ALL 

BUMS FROM 
ONE DOLLAR 
TO 

THREE 

THOUSAND 

DOLLARS. 



Saving 

Salary? 



| Resources 

OVER 

ELEVEN 

MILLION 

FIVE 

HUNDRED 

THOUSAND 

DOLLARS 
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Newburgh Savings Bank 



Rather Fussy Typography. 



As a fearful warning to advertisers, we 
reproduce three “stock” cuts which are 
typical of the cuts that adorn (?) the ads. 
of many banks throughout the country, 
especially in the newspapers of smaller 
communities. We are not prepared to say 
that these cuts are worse than no cuts. Of 
course, it may be that they are so bad that 
they are good. That is to say, a ridiculous 
cut in an ad. may attract attention and 
make discussion just as much as a sensible 
one. But while, as Shakespeare said “Bet- 
ter be damned than not mentioned at all,” 
why isn’t it possible to get really attractive 
stock advertising cuts as cheaply as these 
monstrosities and insure favorable notice 
and comment on your advertising? 

There is no objection to Father Time per 
se, but we have seen better portraits of him 
than this. A “Happy New Year” greeting 
is all right but why attach it to a wreath 
of crepe like this? That “Make Your” cut 
could be used as well to advertise Hand 
Sapolio as a savings bank only the Sapolio 
people are too good advertisers to use any- 
thing as poor as that. There is a great field 
for the man who will get up some really 
attractive and effective stock cuts for the 



advertising of small banks, which are now 
compelled to use such antediluvian speci- 
mens as are here shown. 






Some Appropriate (?) Stock Cuts. 
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Making: Location Clear. 



An important part of every advertise- 
ment is the statement of the location of 
the place of business of the advertiser. We 
show by reproductions how some banks 
specially emphasize their location. It is a 
great mistake for a bank to send out any 
piece of advertising literature without its 



tising of the Fourth National Bank of 
Montgomery, Ala., also lacks this important 
statement of exact location. The good ad. 
of the Holston National Bank with its 
definite savings talk, would be better if 
it indicated that the institution is located 
in Knoxville. 



BANK AT THE HOLSTON — U. 1 DtfOSITORT 5U S CAT ST. 

Save Ten Per Cent 
of Your Wages or Salary and 
Put it in The Holston 

tl rm rm tm m. TEN PER CENT M Y» m* -t 

jm CHI ithakn^n bWd> 

HlOMbta Mkn It r» M* <MU>. . 




Holston National Bank 
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Definite Advice. 

location as well as its name appearing on 
it. You cannot tell how far your adver- 
tisement may go, so do not curb its useful- 
ness by sending it out without your address 
on it. The leaflet of the Columbia Trust 
Co. of New York, commented upon else- 
where, has this defect. Newspaper adver- 



The reproduction of the Banking by Mail 
Department is from a handsome booklet 
prepared by Guy W. Eskridge for the 
Planters National Bank of Richmond, Va. 
'ine book is particularly well illustrated and 
printed and the text matter is a good ex- 
position of the service offered by this strong 
institution. 



The illustration we reproduce showing the 
main entrance to the Third National Bank 
of Springfield, Mass., is from an excellent 
booklet just issued by that institution. A 
good paragraph in the booklet is this: 

A CORDIAL, invitation is extended to the 
public to visit our new banking: rooms and 
inspect our vaults and other equipment. 
Your visit will be made as agreeable and 
pleasant as possible, whether you have busi- 
ness relations with us or not. 



This letter of the Penn National Bank of 
Philadelphia is a strong one and ought to 
be a business puller: 
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Dear Sir: 

Investment Banking, as compared with 
Commercial Banking, has held the attention 
of our business community for some time. 

A Commercial Bank's business is based 
mainly upon one, two, three or four months’ 
notes, which are constantly being made and 
as constantly paid, because the needs of the 
makers are continually changing with the 
production and consumption of commodities. 

To use Commercial Funds for investment 
purposes, constitutes Investment Banking, 
curtails legitimate business enterprises to 
the same extent, promotes speculation and, 
if not checked, threatens the very founda- 
tion of our economic and trade system. The 
basis of its business is fixed, and its loans, 
upon collateral are likely to remain the 
same for an indefinite period. 

The discounts of a well regulated Commer- 
cial Bank vary with the productive inter- 
ests of the country, and are changing from 
day to day; maturing notes of one branch 
of industry are used to meet the needs of 
another. Its assets are quick assets and are 
in liquid form. 

The Penn National Bank is strictly a 
Commercial Bank, is under Government 
supervision, Clearing-House protection and 
oversight, and maintains a proper and suffi- 
cient Cash Reserve. It is independent of 
the control of any single interest and is able 
to meet the reasonable needs of its patrons 
at all times. 

We invite your attention to the enclosed 
statement and offer you all the facilities and 
advantages of a Commercial Bank, devel- 
oped and perfected by eighty years of suc- 
cessful service. 

Your personal account, large or small, 
should have the same protection as your 
business account. 

Very truly yours, 

S. S. SHARP, President. 



The Manufacturers’ National Bank of 
Lynn, Mass., is doing some good advertis- 



ing if the accompanying confidence-inspirer 
is a fair sample of its . advertisements. 




From Booklet of 3d National. Springfield, Mass 

The Rose City Bank of Little Rock, Ark., 
has chosen for its emblem a rose. The 
flower appears with natural coloring on 
checks, letter heads, etc., and makes a very 
attractive and unusual trademark. 



The Solidity of a 
Bank Account 

V ERY largely rests upon the strength, character and reputa- 
tion of the Directing Force. Confidence is the chief requisite 
in a Bank. We get it and maintain it because our success 
rests upon the business success of our board of directors. This 
institution, with the backing of resources amounting to $1,581,947* 
also offers conservative and careful management under directors who 
have made a success of their personal business. 

Manufacturers’ National Bank 

B. W. CURRIER, President 

W. B. LITTLEFIELD, Vice-President 

CLIFTON COLBURN, Cashier 
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In Keeping. 



The March number of “The Nova Sco- 
tian,” the house organ of the Bank of Nova 
Scotia, is a very interesting number. One 
of the leading articles is that on “Canada’s 
Royal Mint,” by Mr. John McKeen, man- 
ager of the Ottawa Branch of the Bank. 
In this article Mr. McKeen reflects the 
justifiable pride of the Canadians in the 
fact that they are now able to coin their 
own money. The concluding paragraphs of 
the article are as follows: 

Divested of all sentiment and from a 
purely economic point of view it is likely 
to cost Canada more for some years to come 
to manufacture her own metallic money 
than under the old system of using the 
Royal Mint, London. The new Mint fully 
equipped is likely to cost over $500,000, the 
Interest on this fixed sum, and the annual 
appropriation of $75,000 for maintenance will 
bring the yearly cost probably to $100,000 
from which there will be some offsets for 
commissions and expressage. 

While sentiment docs not enter into the 
calculations of the economist it is neverthe- 
less an important asset in nation building. 

S 



If Canada is to realize her national aspira- 
tions. so well expressed by Kipling, to be 
"Daughter in her mother’s house but Mis- 
tress in her own.” few citizens will object to 
the small Impost that gains them the patri- 
otic privilege of jingling in their pockets 
coins "made in Canada.” 



“Our Business is to Help Your Business” 
is the title of a good booklet issued by the 
Central Trust Co., of Indianapolis. It don- 
tains a well written epitome of the com- 
pany’s various facilities. 



The Fidelity Trust Co. of New York 
recently issued in leaflet form a reprint 
from the “Wall Street Journal” giving fig- 
ures to show how the various banks and 
trust companies of Greater New York 
were affected by the recent panic. The 
h idelitv’s showing in this table was par- 
ticularly good. 
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“ Pushing' Your 
Business ” 



is a strong new book on advertising by 
T. D. MacGregor, Ph. B., of the BANK- 
ERS MAGAZINE. It is crammed full 
of money making ideas — not theory, but 
the experience of one of the foremost 
advertising men in the country . The book is selling rapidly 
and is being enthusiastically received by financial advertisers 
everywhere. It costs only one dollar, but has been pronounced 
worth thousands to any progressive banker. 

“Pushing Your Business” gets right down to the 
fundamentals of copy, mediums and methods, and tells how 
to advertise successfully. It deals with the technique — 
the externals — of advertising ; but more than that, it goes 
below the surface, down to bed rock principles. The book 
is new and different. It does not merely give you sample 
advertisements to copy, but it helps you to help yourself — 
to work out your own salvation in your advertising problems 
and enable you to double the efficiency of your advertising. 



The author has had a hand in some of the biggest and most suc- 
cessful advertising campaigns. His “copy” has produced* many thou- 
sands of dollars' worth of business. He knows every branch of pub- 
licity from the inside. Fcv years he has specialized in financial adver- 
tising. The book is written in the keen, personal style that has made 
the author’s advertisements so resultful. 

“I consider Mr. MacGregor one of the best writers of financial 
and real estate advertising in the country.” — H. E. Lesan, Pres., Le- 
san-Gould Adv. Agency, St. Louis, New York and Chicago. 

“I have never read a book on this subject that has interested or 
helped me as much as ‘Pushing Your Business.' " — H. E. Woodward, 
Gen. Mgr., Rickert-Finlay Realty Co., New York. 

“Mr. MacGregor's specialty is financial advertising and I think 
the work he has done in that line is the best I have ever seen.” — J. B. 
Woodman, of Hand, Knox & Co., Publishers' Representatives, New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis. 

Others who have spoken favorably of Mr. MacGregor's work are: 

J. A. Lewis, Cashier, National Bank of Commerce in St Louis; 
Park Terrell, Columbia Trust Co., New York; W. P. Colton, Adv. 
Mgr., American Bank Note Co.; A. D. Sallee, Mellon National Bank, 
Pittsburgh; F. W. Ellsworth, Adv. Mgr., First National Bank, Chicago; 
Freas Brown Snyder, Merchants' Nat'l Bank, Philadelphia; H. S. Col- 
burn, Flatbush Trust Co. : Fred N. Van Patten, Banker and Real Estate 
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Dealer, Syracuse, N. Y.; David G. Evans, Treas., “Success”; Dr. Chan- 
ning Rudd, “Wall Street Journal”; Thos. Balmer, Adv. Dir., St. Rys. 
Adv. Co.; E. St. Elmo Lewis, Adv. Mgr., Burroughs Adding Machine 
Co.; Waldo P. Warren, Adv. Mgr., Marshall Field & Co.; C. H. Rock- 
well, Adv. Mgr., National Cash Register Co.; H. S. Houston, Vice- 
President, Doubledav, Page & Co.; O. H. Blackman, Vice-Pres., Frank 
Presbrey Adv. Co.; and A. L. Wells, “Review of Reviews.” 

Among the subjects treated in the book are: How to Write an 
Advertisement; the Technical and Mechanical Part of Advertising; 
How to Read Proof; How to Lay Out an Advertisement; Illustration; 
Dictionary of Advertising and Printing Terms; About Paper and 
Printing; Pulling Power in Copy; Psychology in Advertising; Mediums 
— newspapers, street cars, magazines, billboards and novelties; Book- 
lets; House Organs; How to Write Strong and Effective Busiuess Let- 
ters, Follow Up and Form Letters; Banking by Mall; Planning and 
Carrying Out a Campaign; Getting Commercial Accounts; Women's 
Accounts; Developing Good Will; Backing Up Advertising; Special 
Chapters on Commercial, Savings and Other Kinds of Bank Advertis- 
ing; Trust Company Publicity; Bonds, Stocks, Investments, and a 
particularly full chapter on Real Estate; Samples of Advertising Mat- 
ter That Has “Pulled”; Advertising Criticism; Checking Up Insertions 
and Returns, etc., etc. 

While dealing primarily with financial and real estate 
advertising, on account of the broad treatment of the subject, 
44 Pushing Your Business 99 is practically helpful to everyone 
who wants to get the biggest possible returns from his adver- 
tising. The book is illustrated, handsomely printed, and 
bound in cloth. PRICE $1.00, postage prepaid. 

If you want genuine help in pushing your business send one dollar 
for this book now. 

The Bankers Publishing Co. 

90 William St. New YorK 

FILL OUT AND MAIL COUPON TO-DAY 

BANKERS PUB . CO., 

90 William St ., New York. 

Enclosed find $ 1.00 , for which send me one copy of 

“ Pushing Your Business" by T. D. MacGregor. 

Name 

Address 
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MINOR COINS 



NOT CRIMINALLY RICH. 

44 \\T AS Croesus a very rich man, pa?” 
▼ T “For his time he was, but to- 
day he wouldn't be considered 
worth indicting.” — Judge. 



UNTOLD WEALTH. 

44 \\T HAT is ‘untold wealth,’ pa?” 

▼ T “The property you keep out 
of the tax list.” — Harper's 

Weekly. 



OVERCAPITALIZED. 

M OST of us are inclined to believe that 
that $5,000 dog which George Gould 
lost the other day was overcapital- 
ized. — Albany Journal. 



A DECORATION CHECK. 

44 0 AY, you gave me a check on a bank 
with which you have no account.” 
“Well you led me to believe that 
you intended to frame it,” retorted the 
genius loftily. — Louisville Courier- Journal. 



STARTING A LIBRARY. 

O NE of the best books with which to 
start a library is a pocketbook. — 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 



A PROMISING FINANCIER. 

L ADY (on street) — “Do you know” where 
Johny Tucker lives, my little boy?” 
Little boy — “He ain't home, but if 
you give me a nickel I’ll find him for you.” 
Lady — “All right. Now, where is he?” 
Little boy — “Thanks. I’m him.” — Judge. 



NO OBJECTION TO LENGTH. 

W E bonded the other day a bank 
cashier who was six feet tw r o inches 
tall and still growing. We care 
not how' tall he gets to be, so long as he 
does not get a few thousand dollars short. — 
Fidelity and Casualty Company's Monthly 
Bulletin. 



WHEN TIME IS NOT MONEY. 

44'TMME is money.” 

A “Hard times aren't.” — Harper's 
Weekly. 

5SS 



ORIGIN OF PANICS. 

44 0USINESS good?” 

JL> “Fine.” 

“Making money?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then w r hy are you panic-stricken? Has 
anything happened to you?” 

“No; but it might.” — Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 



A SLY HINT. 

T HE Government should present every- 
body with one of the coins, so that 
there may be no doubt whatever that 
the motto has gone back on them. — Chicago 
Journal. 



DEPARTMENT STORE BANKING. 
44 W/" HY do they have a banking busi- 
Tt ness connected with that large 
department store?” 

“They put the money out at interest 
while the customers wait for change.” — 
Header. 



GUARDING THE DEPOSITS. 

G ENTLEMAN About Town— “An’ if a 
guy swiped a coin outer de cup, d’yer 
mean t’say de dog ’ould yelp an’grab 

him ?” 

Near Blind Person — “Sure he w’ould ! He 
ain’t no dummy director.” — Puck. 



RESERVE INCREASED. 

A LOT of good cash has been hoarded. 
By people w T ho feared for their 
“rocks,” 

But now' day by day, it’s recorded. 

That it’s passing from stockings to stocks. 

— Boston News Bureau . 



IN FINANCIAL TERMS. 

44TK7’E took over the Binks Company 
T T and we took over the Winks 
Company, and w f e were doing 

fine.” 

“Well?” 

“Meanwhile, our cashier took over a mil- 
lion dollars and busted us.” — Baltimore Sun. 



THE MOTTO. 

Motto put back? 

’Tis well, but alack, 

Motto or not 

They must be got. — Exchange. 
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'T'HIS department is conducted in the interests of the American Institute of Bank- 
X ing. From time to time articles of special value to members or the Institute 
will appear here and it is intended to publish as much news of the various chap- 
ters as possible. It is hoped that each chapter will appoint someone whose regular duty 
it shall be to correspond with The Bankers Magazine for this purpose. 

Group and individual photographs of officers and members, photographs of chapter 
rooms, accounts of banquets, debates, and chapter progress are desired and practical 
suggestions and discussions are solicited from all members of the Institute. Manuscripts 
and photographs must reach us by the 25th of the month to be in time for the following 
month’s issue. 



THE IMPORTANT THING. 



The Educational Work is the 

I N the case of a good many colleges the 
public at large hears a good deal more 
about them through the athletics and 
the social activities of their students than 
it does on account of the earnest study 
and practical research carried on by its 
faculty and student body. 

It is the extraneous and on-the-surface 
things that attract popular attention, while 
oftentimes the more solid and enduring 
factors escape notice. 

Nevertheless that steady undercurrent of 
hard work goes on and reveals itself in 
results later on. 

It is just that way with the American 
Institute of Banking. Secretary George E. 
Allen calls our attention to the fact that 
while the social and other secondary fea- 
tures of the Institute are pleasant and 
helpful the prime object of the organiza- 
tion is educational, as indicated by the 
motto “Banking Education,” which oc- 
cupies a conspicuous place on the emblem 
of the Institute. 

As illustrating this point, Mr. Allen sends 
us the following article by Mr. Alexander 
Wall of the Milwaukee Chapter, who Is a 
graduate of Harvard University and chair- 
man of the Educational Committee of the 
Associated Chapters: 

Education has been defined as “the pro- 
cess. or the result of educating: acquirement 
by any course of discipline and instruction; 
the systematic development and cultivation 
of the mind and other natural powers, and 
the direction of the feelings, the tastes and 



Principal Object of the Institute. 



the manners, by inculcation, example, expe- 
rience and impression. Education has for 
its aim the development of the powers of 
man by appealing to human Interest and 
enthusiasm.” 

Of the above definition the last phrase 
should be the most interesting to the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking. What we need 
at the present time is an education scheme 
or plan that will develop human interest and 
enthusiasm. For the past few years we have 
had only one source of stimulus aiming 
toward one kind of result. Lecture courses 
and study classes do a great good and are 
certainly educational to a great extent. But, 
I have been told by people who should know, 
that this sort of work interests and satisfies 
only about 15% of our whole body. If this 
be so then 85% of our members are not 
directly interested, nor are they enthusi- 
astic. 

The object of this writing is not to at- 
tempt to settle the subject for all time and 
show just how interest and enthusiasm can 
be hatched and propagated, but it is written 
with interest and enthusiasm for a good 
movement and in the hope that it may 
start some to thinking for themselves, or 
better to expressing their thoughts so that 
others may gain by them. It is written In 
the spirit that knowledge should be of a 
reciprocal nature. The man who continually 
receives ideas and gives out nothing, is in 
danger of having an attack of mental in- 
digestion that will unfit him for any real 
advancement. It is by rubbing elbows, 
figuratively, as well as practically, that men 
enlarge their mental abilities. A spirited 
contest produces a bright and flexible mind. 



Chapter Incorporation. 

First of all. I believe that everv chapter 
should incorporate so that it may have a 
legal existence and be compelled to regulate 
its acts in a lawful manner. Nearly all of 
us have some close association with cor- 
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porations and understand in a general sort 
of way how they are run. If our chapters 
should incorporate, we could get a very 
practical experience in corporate life. It is 
my opinion that the funds of a chapter, no 
matter how small, should be expended only 
in accord with the strictest laws. There 
should be a budget and those whose duty it 
is to spend money should be very closely 
regulated in their powers. 

Recently Milwaukee, Chicago, Minneapolis 
and Detroit have formed a debating con- 
ference and this is a step in the right di- 
rection. If the bankers of this country are 
going to take the lead in formulating the 
opinion of this country as regards currency 
matters, and they certainly should, then 
there is going to be a demand for trained 
speakers and debaters. It is not enough to 
understand our subject thoroughly, but we 
must be able to put it in such language that 
everyone else, even if he have not technical 
training, may understand it. If the chap- 
ters in the eastern part of the country would 
form a similar debating conference, it would 
be possible for us to have at each of the 
conventions a debate between two teams, 
both of which had won their right to debate 
by winning their own particular series of 
preliminary debates. This ought to give a 
considerable stimulus to debating in general 
as the individual members would feel that 
there was a possibility of their gaining con- 
siderable prominence through their efforts. 

Parliamentary Procedure. 

There is another point that should be en- 
forced to the fullest extent in every chapter, 
viz., the strict adherence to the rules of 
parliamentary procedure. It very often 
happens in conventions, or assemblies, that 
an individual member may be fearful of 
taking the floor because he may feel that 
his lack of parliamentary training might 
expose him to ridicule because of his mak- 
ing some foolish error. If each of our mem- 
bers were a thorough parliamentarian, we 
would have a much freer expression of opin- 
ion in our conventions and probably a more 
lively debate on matters relative to the 
policy of the Institute. 

My connection with the educational com- 
mittee probably makes it germane to this 
article to mention the book on banking, the 
outline of which has been delegated to this 
committee. At the present time the com- 
mittee is endeavoring to form a skeleton 
for the book, drawn up in such a manner 
as to cover the subject of banking and at 
the same time to be in such form that the 
separate chapters of the book can be given 
to the different chapters of the Institute for 
compilation. I should like to mention here 
in brief one outline that has been suggested 
and ask that any member of the Institute 
write either to me, or to any member of 
the educational committee, expressing his 
views and offering any suggestions for im- 
provement. I would say first, however, that 
inasmuch as the committee itself has not 
as yet agreed upon an exact plan, it will be 
impossible for me to offer more than a very 
slim outline. 

First of all, we would assume that the 
statement of a national bank as issued to 
the comptroller of currency, contains all the 
elements of banking machinery. In other 
words, in order to make an understanding 
discussion of loans and discounts, it w r ould 
be necessary to discuss the work of a dis- 
count committee, the connection between 
the officers and bank and the power to make 
loans, the work of a credit department, the 
w r ork of the discount clerk himself and the 
method of transferring the figures from the 
discount cage to the general ledger. The 
plan in brief then is as follows: To take 

the separate items on the bank statement 



and have each one treated as a separate 
chapter of the whole book. There are of 
course some items that would naturally be 
grouped together, such as capital, surplus 
and undivided profits, which are in reality 
the invested capital of the stockholders and 
the real capital of a bank. By making such 
combinations of the items on the national 
bank statement, we would have a book of 
about 22 or 23 chapters. In addition to these, 
it has been suggested that we have a sepa- 
rate chapter dealing with foreign exchange, 
clearing-house certificates, trust companies 
and savings banks, showing their difference 
from the general banking scheme. In all 
there would probably be about thirty chap- 
ters covering all the classes of Items handled 
in a bank and dealing with the work of 
every man handling them. 

This plan has been suggested In antithesis 
to the plans generally adopted of starting 
out with the organization of a bank and 
then taking up the several departments. 
The argument in favor of the method out- 
lined is that the organization of a bank is 
practically, absolutely prescribed in detail 
by the forms issued by the Comptroller of 
Currency or the State Bank Examiner. This 
matter would be set forth in the preface and 
attention drawn to the fact It would be 
rather hard to make a division along physi- 
cal departments, inasmuch as many banks 
do not have the actual physical departments 
in operation, although it Is true that they 
do exist in every bank, even if they are no 
more than mental reservations in the mind 
of a country banker where the individual 
president or cashier exercises the whole 
executive. The plan of dividing the book 
according to the statement items would be 
just as easy of comprehension by this latter 
man as by the president of the largest New 
York bank. 



Outline of the Book. 



An outline of the book as suggested in- 
cludes twenty-six chapters, divided as fol- 
lows: 



First. — Loans and discounts, including time 
loans, demand loans and overdrafts. 

Second. — United States bonds to secure 
circulation, United States bonds to secure 
United States deposits, United States bonds 
on hand, premiums on United States bonds 
and bonds and Investments. 

Third. — Banking house, furniture and fix- 
tures, other real estate and mortgages 
owned. 

Fourth. — Due from national banks, due 
from state banks and due from approved 
reserve agents. 

Fifth. — Checks and other cash items. 

Sixth. — Exchanges for clearing-house. 

Seventh. — Cash on hand. 

Eighth. — Five per cent, redemption fund. 

Ninth. — Due from treasurer of the United 
States. 

Tenth. — Capital stock, surplus fund and 
undivided profits. 

Eleventh. — Circulation. 

Twelfth. — Due to other national banks, due 
to state banks and bankers, due to trust 
companies and savings banks, due to ap- 
proved reserve agents. 

Thirteenth. — Individual deposits subject to 
check. 

Fourteenth. — Savings deposits. 

Fifteenth. — Time certificates of deposit, 
demand certificates of deposit. 

Sixteenth. — Certified checks. 

Seventeenth. — Cashier’s checks outstand- 
ing. 

Eighteenth. — United States deposits. 

Nineteenth. — Notes and bills discounted. 

Twentieth. — Bills payable. 

Twenty-first.— Reserved for accrued inter- 
est, other liabilities. 
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‘Twenty-second. — Exchange — foreign and 
domestic. 

Twenty-third. — Letters of credit 

Twenty-fourth. — Transits. 

Twenty-fifth. — Collections. 

• Twenty-sixth. — Clearing-house certificates. 

Of course, at the present time this out- 
line is open to suggestion and any member 
of the committee will be very glad to hear 
from any member of the Institute suggesting 
changes. 

In closing, I beg to state again that what 
the Institute needs most is the interest and 
enthusiasm of every member. If we are 
to publish a book, it can only be done by 
having the combined support of the entire 
Institute behind us. If the Institute is to 
grow and become the useful adjunct to the 
American Bankers Association that it should 
be, it can only be done by having the 
Individual members always bear in mind 
these two facts: First, learn your subject 
thoroughly, and second, after having learned 
it, do not hesitate to advance your ideas. 
What we want is a body of men who have 
ideas and who are not afraid to uphold 
them. 



AN ACTIVE SOUTHERN CHAPTER. 

The Work of the Tidewater Chapter 
Set forth by its Scribe. 

T HAT Norfolk and Portsmouth, twin 
sisters by the sea, have some reason 
for their boast that they are sur- 
rounded by a country and by waters 
hlessed by Providence, was demonstrated 
auring the “late unpleasantness.” While 
our friends in distant climes, as well as our 
nearer neighbors, were forced to adopt war 
measures and revert to the exchange of 
promises to turn loose good hard money 
at some time, we were swapping our Uncle’s 
rpal money all the while. 

Tidewater Chapter has held her own in 
the midst of the scrimmage, and is doing 
good work, which she hopes to make bet- 
ter. Since moving to her new rooms four 
open meetings and many business sessions 
have been held. At the first meeting we 
held an informal reception which was great- 
ly enjoyed, characterized by good fellow- 
ship and promised a successful year’s work 
which is in process of fulfillment. 

The second meeting was devoted to an 
address by Mr. O. E. D. Barron on the 
“Qualities of a Successful Bank Clerk.” 
It was stimulating and nelpful throughout* 
and greatly enjoyed by the men present. 

The third meeting, held on the 30th of 
January, was one of the most enjoyable 
of the series: John B. Jenkins, a prominent 
member of the Norfolk Bar, gave a most 
instructive address; covering, in the short 
time allotted, a brief and interesting his- 
tory of banking from its inception, and 
giving in some deta*. a history all all of 
the great banks of history. Lieutenant C. 
P. Shaw, retired, of the* United States 
Navy, who has given much of his time and 



thought to the subject, followed with an 
address on Municipal Government, in such 
a manner as to awaken the interest of the 
most indifferent. W. C. Jenkins, assistant 
cashier of the Seaboard Bank, talked in- 
terestingly and hopefully on the educational 
work of the Chapter, after which a Query 
Box was conducted, the questions asked 
being mainly taken from the Bulletin. 
This feature of the work has proved of 
great interest and helpfulness to the 
^napter, bringing out the mental and ar- 
gumentative powers of the member? to a 
remarkable extent. 

The last meeting, held on the twelfth 
of this month, proved the most enthusiastic 
of the series. The speakers were W. Wal- 
lace Starke, a prominent Norfolk attorney, 
and R. S. Marshall, cashier of the Bank 
of Tidewater, in Portsmouth. Mr. Starke, 
who spoke on Negotiable Instruments, 
showed a peculiar aptness in emphasizing 
the points in the law which were likely to 
cause difficulty in the ordinary course of 
business, and couched his language in such 
terms as to be intelligible and interesting 
to the clerks present. Mr. Marshall, who 
is a representative of the Committee from 
Virginia on the Bill of Lading Committee 
of the American Bankers Association, spoke 
on the subject with which his committee 
is engaged. His address was well worthy 
of the importance of the subject, and he 
threw much light on the danger to the 
banks from the present method of issuing 
and handling these important documents. 
Mr. Marshall was the first president of the 
old Norfolk Chapter, and has always been 
an enthusiastic member of the Institute; 
his sterling qualities have not only brought 
him in touch with the work of the National 
Organization, but have placed him in 
charge of the growing institution in Ports- 
mouth over which he has the care. His 
many friends in the work of the Institute 
will rejoice with his local friends over his 
well deserved progress. 

On the occasion of this last meeting, an 
Adding Machine contest was held, the 
machines, and checks used, and the ptizes 
offered, consisting of a handsome diamond 
pin as the first prize, and a pair of gold 
cuff buttons as the second prize, were 
most generously furnished by the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Company of Detroit, Mich., 
through their representative, W. L. Pearce. 

Two hundred and fifty checks were 
listed, and the prizes went to the fastest 
accurate men. Out of the twelve con- 
testants, the only two making correct lists 
were J. B. Dey, Jr., of the Norfolk Na- 
tional Bank, and A. Gerow, of the Marine 
Bank, to whom the prizes were awarded 
in the order named. Mention should be 
made of the goou work of Fred J. Schmoele, 
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who, with one error of seventy cents, made 
the record time of the evening: four minutes 
and one second. 

The Chapter has made arrangements to 
take up the course of instruction offered 
by the International Correspondence Schools 
of Scranton, Pennsylvania, and we hope, 
will have many entries for the course. The 
outlook is hopeful and it is expected that 
the interest in this feature of the work will 
be developed and sustained. 

Chas. M. Graves, Jr. 

Chairman Press Committee. 
Norfolk, Va., March 14, 1908. 



CHICAGO CHAPTER NEWS. 

Debating and the Coming Election Occupy the 
Attention of Members. 

C HICAGO has accepted the challenge 
of the Minneapolis chapter recently 
successful over Milwaukee, to debate 
in Chicago in the near future. The chapters 
have decided upon the following question: 
“Resolved, That a central reserve bank of 
deposit, discount, and issue, under the su- 
pervision of the Federal Government would 




be for the best interests of the people.” 
Minneapolis has chosen to uphold the affim- 
ative. A preliminary debate for the choice 
of the team will be held at the chapter 
rooms Tuesday evening, April 7, at 8 p. m. 

At the regular meeting of the debating 
society held March 3, Mr. Chandler, coach 
of the Chicago University teams, gave the 
men the best talk we have ever had on 
public speaking and debating. 

Before the close of the meeting the reg- 
ular election of officers of the society was 
held. Those elected were Benj. B. Bel- 
lows, Chicago Savings Bank & Trust Co., 
president; Simon Barlow, Continental Na- 
tional Bank, vice-president; and Martin H. 
Smith. Colonial Trust & Savings Bank, 



secretary and treasurer. Mr. Bellows ap- 
pointed as program committee: Simon Bar- 
low, chairman; Thos. P. Kellogg, and Craig 
B. Hazlewood. 

Tuesday evening, March 10, the chapter 
ueard Wm. E. Mason on “Live Questions.” 
ihe ex-Senator touched upon all questions 
of issue in the coming campaign and dwelt 
at some length upon the question of allow- 
ing a polygamist who openly takes oath 
against our country and its laws to sit in 
our senate and legislate for us. He also 
spoke at some length upon the direct 
primaries. When Mr. Mason finished 
nearly all felt as though they had neglected 
their duty as citizens in not being more 
familiar with the subjects concerning all. 

The chapter tried another new “stunt” 
Tuesday evening, March 24, at a general 
meeting, by holding a mock Republican 
national convention and with great success. 
It taught some of the members a little poli- 
tics and certainly gave all present great 
pleasure. Craig B. Hazelwood was made 
permanent chairman and Benj. B. Bellows, 
secretary. 

Some of the nominating speeches were 
particularly good for their sincerity and 
delivery while others were ridiculously funny 
— J. Pierpont Morgan being one nominated. 

The May election of the Chicago chapter 
is very near at hand. Two candidates have 
already publicly announced themselves for 
the presidency, Mr. Frank Spearin, Corn 
Exchange National Bank, and George Jack- 
son, Continental National Bank. Mr. D. G. 
Bellows, Zion City Bank, is out for vice- 
president, and Benj. B. Bellows, Chicago 
Savings Bank & Trust Co., is out for one 
of the two vacancies in the executive com- 
mittee. 

Benj. B. Bellows. 
Chicago, March 25, 1908. 



CANADIAN BANK CLERKS. 



The Opportunities Before Young Bankers in the 
Dominion. 



T HE NOVA SCOTIAN,” the house 
organ of the Bank of Nova Scotia, 
pays considerable attention to the 
interests of the bank clerks. In its cur- 
rent number, in addition to the cartoon 
reproduced herewith, it has the following 
article on bank clerks’ prospects: 

There appears to be a growing difficulty 
to-day In getting good men to take up the 
profession of banking, and this state of af- 
fairs Is to be deplored. Of course, in a 
young country as large as Canada, having 
as many and varied opportunites for young 
men, it is natural that a feeling of restless- 
ness should pervade our young men and 
prompt them to go away from home, prob- 
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ably to the West, to try some new venture 
in preference to entering a bank in their 
own home-town or city. 

This is in contrast to the manner in which 
the average young man in the older coun- 
tries takes up some profession at home and 
remains there. But our men are right to 
be ambitious. The country has no greater 
need than ambitious, honest men. And yet 
it would appear, logically, that banking of- 
fers as many opportunities as most occu- 
pations, and more than a great many. It 
is probably the best general business edu- 
cation of any single one. 

Our last issue mentioned several men, 
who to-day loom large in the business 
world, whose early training was received in 
the Bank of Nova Scotia. The general and 
essential principles that banks endeavor to 
inculcate are to work with energy, accuracy, 
perseverance, forethought and self-reliance. 
These qualifications will sooner or later 
bring to the front the possessor of them, 
and there is always room at the top for 
such. 

Our officers are generally promoted as 
soon as they are ready for it; and being 
transferred from place to place they meet 
many and divers people and business cus- 
toms; they learn the value of presenting a 
pleasing personality to the public, they even 
learn diplomacy and get a broad outlook on 
men and affairs. The next generation of 
bankers needs to be a good one. As our 
country grows. and it certainly will grow 
apace, so the banking problem grows. Our 
system and our bankers compare favorably 
with those of our neighbors across the 
boundary line. Will we not need many such 
good financiers in the next few years 9 

The general objection to taking up bank- 
ing to-day is the salary question. The 
salaries on an average are far better than 
they were a few years ago, but still further 
improvement is looked for. 



CONCENTRATION AND SUCCESS. 

T HIS is a message to young bank men 
on the importance of concentra- 
tion. 

One of the temptations that besets the 
young banker to-day is dissipation of en- 
ergies. Modern life is so complex and 
there are so many calls upon one’s atten- 
tion that it needs the strongest kind of 
mental and physical concentration to get 
the best results and build rightly for future 
success. 

Have you ever watched a boat crew at 
practice? If you have you have heard the 
coach admonish the oarsmen: 

“Eyes in the boat!” 

In other words, he says to the men “Con- 
centrate !” 

He knows that when the day of the race 
comes the contesting crews may be very 
evenly matched and that his men may need 
to put every ounce of their strength into 
use to win. 

That is only one illustration. If you have 
given any thought to the matter you have 
undoubtedly observed many others. Indeed, 
the whole realm of nature and human ex- 
perience is full of proofs of the wisdom 



of concentration. The rifle ball, the tur- 
bine engine, the steam drill — these are 

illustrations in the mechanical world that 
come readily to mind. 

In the field of biography the list of men 
who have accomplished great things by con- 
centrating their energies is a long one and 
contains many illustrious names, including 
bir Isaac Newton and Napoleon Bonapax^e. 
iind there have been thousands, who, al- 
though they have not reached the highest 
fame, yet have attained a very great 
measure of success, by adopting as Ezra 
Cornell did, the Scriptural motto: 

“This one thing I do.” 

This is a short sermon but is there a 
single ambitious member of the American 
Institute of Banking who can not derive 
great benefit from making the thought of 
this preachment part of his life and work? 



BACKING UP ADVERTISING. 



The Importance of Courteous Attention to 
Customers. 



A GOOD many members of the Insti- 
tute are in positions where in the 
performance of their duties they are 
brought into contact with the public — the 
customers and possible customers of their 
institution. 

Perhaps you think it is unnecessary to 
suggest courtesy on the part of bank men 
in their dealings with the public. In the 
great majority of cases such a suggestion 
is superfluous, it is true, but it needs only 
a little observation as an outsider to show 
that there is still room for improvement 
in this respect. A prominent business 
magazine recently published an article pur- 
porting to give instances of thoughtlessness 
on the part of bank employes in this re- 
spect. 

It resolves itself into a matter of backing 
up advertising. When a bank spends a lot 
of money in advertising to solicit accounts 
and new business, promising courteous at- 
tention at the hands of officers and em- 
ployes, it is very poor business policy, to 
say the least, if the men in the bank do 
not do their part in fulfilling these prom- 
ises. 

Ana it is not only in the matter of patient 
and courteous attention to the requests 
and needs of customers tnat advertising 
can be backed up. The men of the work- 
ing staff should know just what advertis- 
ing their institution is doing, what prom- 
ises are made and what facilities and in- 
formation are placed at the disposal of the 
public, and then prepare themselves to 
work in harmony with the advertising for 
the good of the institution. 
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Unwavering Politeness. 

On this subject of courtesy Patten’s 
“Practical Banking” speaks wisely as fol- 
lows: 

One of the first duties of all bank officers 
is to be uniformly and unwaveringly polite — 
courteous — to every person dealing with 
them. The greater the difficulties, the 
greater should be the struggle to attain 
what I have described as being so abso- 
lutely necessary, and the greater the honor 
to which the bank officer is entitled for his 
successful carriage under such trying cir- 
cumstances. 

Although it may be one of the hardest 
duties devolving upon the clerk to maintain 
this uniform politeness and good nature, 
under the annoying and vexing circum- 
stances with which he is liable to be so 
often surrounded, with resolution and prac- 
tice he may live up to the standard I have 
set up. 

From his position behind the bank counter 
he must dispense equal politeness, consider- 
ation and courtesy to all with whom he 
deals. The size of a person’s bank account, 
his degree of acquaintance with the methods 
and machinery of banking, his claims upon 
the bank officer for time and attention, his 
agreeable or disagreeable ways, should not 
have the slightest effect upon the deport- 
ment of the bank officer who is called upon 
to give him attention. And, while he is 
giving him attention, it should be the most 
undivided and interested. 

Great care should be taken to avoid airs 
of indifference or superiority, though the 
matter under consideration may be of the 
most trifling importance, and the dealer 
presenting it the most unreasonable and 
unwelcome person to be imagined. 



two young men have finished their discus- 
sion of last night’s dance. Putting friends 
before business is a common practice of all 
the men in this bank and often a customer, 
disgusted, will walk out without having his 
business transacted. 

The cashier sets the example for the rest 
of the men; when a customer approaches his 
desk one can hear the rattle of the chain as 
he makes a wild leap in his endeavor to 
sink his teeth in the customer’s throat The 
conversation is usually carried on in heavy 
rumbles and grumbles on the bank’s side, 
and a frightened whimper from the customer. 

Now what is this bank coming to? It is 
the depository for the leading corporation 
of the town, which numbers among its 
stockholders many of the citizens. For their 
dividend payments, the stockholders present 
their coupons to this bank, but instead of 
depositing there, they take the cash to the 
other banks. Thus the oldest bank in the 
town, by many years, is losing business to 
its younger rivals. The officers and men, 
outside of banking hours, are an agreeable 
and well-liked crowd, but to do business 
with this bank is considered a hardship and 
something to be avoided as much as pos- 
sible. 

Women actually fear to enter the bank at 
all, as their treatment is not what they 
have reason to expect from the average 
American man. Ofttimes a woman has left 
that bank weeping, because of the treatment 
she has received. 

This is a true story, an actual picture. In 
it there is a lesson but only for the few. Be 
it said for the rank and file of our banks 
that they know too well the asset of courtesy 
to lose business through lack of It. 



On this same subject “Bank Notes” in 
its current number says: 

We have in mind a national bank in a 
town of about twenty-five thousand inhabi- 
tants where half the town knows the other 
half. This bank has a new building and a 
fine little banking office; it is strong and 
well managed and can ofTer every facility 
for the convenience and safety of Its pa- 
trons. Yet this bank Is steadily losing ac- 
counts. Why? Simply because, from the 
cashier down to the messenger, they show 
a remarkable lack of courtesy and are 
positively boorish to nearly every one who 
enters the bank. The president is a fine 
courtly gentleman, and if all the business 
could be transacted through him, the bank 
would be far in advance of any of its 
competitors. 



Is This An Extreme Case? 

No one enjoys going into this bank. Ap- 
proaching the teller’s window to get a check 
cashed, the teller barks and tries to climb 
between the bars to get at the customer — a 
low growl seems to run from cage to cage, 
and one can almost see the hair bristling on 
the backs of the employees’ necks. The 
teller snatches the check — slaps it around 
the counter — hesitates over the signature — 
objects to the endorsement, and finally 
throws the money down on the counter with 
an air of “take it and get out.” 

If the customer goes to the collection 
window, he is met by one of the young 
"society men’’ of the town who settles his 
business with a very supercilious air and 
does not deign to become pleasant over the 
matter of business; yet if one of the young 
man’s friends is at the window, the humble 
customer may wait indefinitely until the 



BANQUET AT PHILADELPHIA. 

T HE annual banquet oi the Philadelphia 
Chapter was held at the Continental 
Hotel Saturday evening, March 14. 
About two hundred members and guests 
were present, including representatives from 
most of the large financial institutions of 
the city. 

Edward J ames Cattell, corresponding 
secretary of the Inland Waterways Com- 
mission, presided. C. Stuart Patterson re- 
sponded to the toast, “Federal Control of 
Railways,” and A. L. Moise spoke on the 
topic, “Beauty and Poetry of the South- 
land.” A resume of the work of the chap- 
ter during the year was given by John G. 
Sonneborn. 



PROVIDENCE ANNUAL BANQUET. 

Some Sound Financial Wisdom at the Gather- 
ing in the Convention City. 



T HE annual banquet of Providence 
Chapter was held Wednesday evening, 
March 18, with about 17C members 
and guests present. 

H. Howard Pepper, president of the 
chapter, presided as toastmaster, and his 
introduction of the speakers was full of 
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witticisms, and his remarks replete with 
stories and incidents. 

Besides the speakers and the officers of 
the chapter there were seated at the presi- 
dent’s table many of the officials of the 
local banks. 

John C. Loomis, president of the Hart- 
ford Chapter, was the first speaker, and in 
his address “Greetings from Over the Bor- 
der” he spoke of the excellent work of the 
American Institute of Banking. He also 
said that the great conception that is back 
of the Institute is fraternity and educa- 
tion in banking topics, and that the edu- 
cational spirit is universal in its applica- 
tion to bank men. 

The Rev. A. E. Krom was assigned the 
topic “An Asset Overlooked.” His remarks 
dwelt entirely upon the hidden topic, 
“Character as an Asset in Business.” Mr. 
Krom said that he believed that the finest 
type of American manhood to-day is to 
be found, not in the professions, but in 
business walks of life. He claimed that a 
man's way of getting and his way of 
spending both had an influence on the de- 
velopment of his character. 

The principal speaker of the evening, S. S. 
Pratt, Editor of the “Wall Street Journal,” 
spoke on “The Financial Crisis, and Some 
Practical Lessons To Be Drawn From It.” 

Lessons of the Crisis. 

Mr. Pratt said that he has held that 
banking reform and not currency reform 
was what was most needed in this country, 
and that past events have borne out this 
theory. 

He drew ten lessons from the recent 
panic : 

For the bankers, he claimed that it showed 
more need for reserves, for publicity and 
for careful lending of credit. 

For Congress, it showed the need of legis- 
lation for relief from some of the worst 
effects of a panic. 

For Wall Street, it should learn that its 
business is done mostly on credit (borrowed 
money), and that it is the servant of the 
country and not the whole country itself. 
That it should require larger margins from 
speculators and not depend on the brokers 
and bankers to supply as much credit as 
they do at present. 

He thought that Wall Street had, on the 
whole, produced an admirable organization 
and that its sins were those of omission, 
rather than commission. 

The lesson that he drew for the country 
was that it should “get together” w’ith Wall 
Street and “stop quarreling” about the 
division of the profits of business. 

In reference to the Hepburn bill to tax 
stock sales, he claimed, that it would, if the 
bill became a law, shatter the whole system 



of collateral loans and produce a panic 
far worse even than that of 190#. 

In his lesson for labor, whne thoroughly 
believing in the organization of labor, hie 
said that labor was demanding too much, 
and that it should learn from this panic 
that the law of supply and demand could 
not wantonly be set aside. 

For investors, he thought they should 
learn to place their money more scientifical- 
ly. 

For politicians, he claimed that credit was 
a delicate and sensitive piece of machinery 
and should not be clubbed too vigorously 
with a “big stick.” 

Mr. Pratt said that one of the great 
causes of panics was “waste,” and that the 
lesson for women was to learn that the 
greed for luxury and power was one of the 
causes of the nervous breakdowns so 
characteristic of this time. 

He drew a special lesson for men from 
the fact that the immediate cause of the 
panic was lack of confidence ; the result 
of finding that many were false to their 
trusts and corrupt in their lives, resulting 
in a general loss of faith in each other and 
in themselves. 



Locating the Trouble. 

George E. Allen, Secretary of the In- 
stitute, took as his subject, “What is the 
Matter with the Banks?” Mr. Allen said 
nothing was the matter with the banks but 
the matter was with some bankers, and 
that the fact that so few bankers went 
wrong was the reason why breaches of trust 
of bankers were flashed from one end of 
the world to the other. 

Senator Rathbone Gardner of Providence, 
told about the work or the receivers in the 
plans for re-organization of the Union 
Trust Co., which failed last October with 
deposits of about twenty millions. 

James M. Scott, another of the co-re- 
ceivers of the Union Trust Co., spoke a few 
words of greeting and said that there were 
three attributes for a bank clerk if he 
wished to be a success: honesty, ability and 
courtesy. 

Mr. Scott also paid a high tribute to 
Messrs. Pepper of the Industrial Trust 
Co., and Littlefield of the R. I. Hospital 
Trust Co., while at the Union Trust Co., 
representing their respective institutions 
during the work of re-organization. 

Chapter Activities. 

On the evening of March 24 a special 
meeting of the chapter was held. John S. 
Murdock delivered his final lecture on nego- 
tiable instruments: “Negotiable Instruments, 
Other than Notes and Bills.” 

Rev. E. F. Sanderson read a very delight- 
ful essay on “Sicily,” in which he pictured 
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with eloquence that delightful spot; so re- 
nowned in ancient history. His paper was 
so enthrallingly presented that his audi- 
ence saw clearly in imagination the glories 
of w'hat the speaker claimed is the most 
beautiful spot in the world. 

Upon motion of Mr. Harringlon, it was 
voted that Providence chapter place in 
nomination before the convention to be held 
in our city next July, the name of Mr. E. 
A. Havens, so w*ell and favorably known 
throughout the width and breadth of the 
chapters, as a candidate for trustee. This 



motion was seconded, heartily endorsed and 
unanimously carried. 

The test for places on the debating team 
against New York chapter on the question 
“Resolved, That the best interests of the 
country demand Government guarantee of 
bank deposits” (Providence chapter defend- 
ing the Negative side) resulted in the selec- 
tion of Messrs. Hall, Meader and Eddy, 
with Armstrong as alternate. 

Charles L. Eddy, Secretary. 
March 28, 1908. 
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FRANKLIN L. JOHNSON 

Candidate of the St. Louis Chapter for President of the Associated Chapters. 



M R. JOHNSON was born in Decatur. 
Illinois, where his father, Milton 
Johnson, has been engaged in the 
banking business for the past thirty-seven 
years, being now president of the Citizens 
National Bank of that city. The subject of 
the sketch attended the grammar and high 
schools at Decatur, and college at the 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, 
receiving his degree, B.S. (Bachelor of 
Science) in 1894. In college he was a mem- 
ber of Beta Theta Pi and at graduation w*as 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa, the honorary 
scholarship fraternity. His major work in 
college was in economics and banking, and 
in the year of graduation he won the N. W. 
Harris prize for the best thesis on the sub- 
ject of banking. His first banking ex- 



perience was in the private bank of J. 
Millikin & Company, Decatur, Illinois, 
where he served afternoons while in high 
school. 

In the fall of 1894, Mr. Johnson w r ent to 
St. Louis and entered the National Bank of 
Commerce, where he served in various ca- 
pacities for thirteen years. Last year he 
entered the service of the Mercantile Trust 
Company as traveling representative, which 
position he now occupies. 

Mr. Johnson has been interested in the 
work of the American Institute of Banking 
since its organization, and has served the 
St. Louis Chapiter as Vice-President, 
President and Chairman of its Educational 
Committee. At the annual mating of the 
Institute at Hot Springs, Va., in J907, he 
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was elected Trustee. Mr. Johnson has at- 
tended all of the conventions of the In- 
stitute. This year the St. Louis Chapter has 
presented his name to the Institute as its 
candidate for President at the coming elec- 
tion. 



SUCCESSFUL BANQUET AT 
SPRINGFIELD. 

S PRINGFIELD Chapter held its an- 
nual banquet March 28, when over 225 
bankers, bank clerks and business men 
heard excellent addresses by well-known 
men who spoke on subjects of interest and 
vital importance to bankers and banking. 
Alexander Gilbert, president of the New 
York clearing-house; Sereno S. Pratt, editor 
of the “Wall Street Journal;” Prof. Joseph 
French Johnson, dean of the New York 
University School of Commerce, Accounts 
and Finance; and Charles H. Marston, 
auditor of the National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston, were the speakers of the evening. 
Charles W. Bosworth, president of the 
Union Trust Company was toastmaster. 

The speakers, while diverse in their 
opinions in some particulars, were in accord 
in the larger and more important prin- 
ciples. Our national bank system came in 
for some criticism. The necessity for a big 
central bank was emphasized by Mr. Gil- 
bert, who spoke plainly in disfavor of the 
Aldrich bill. The panic from which the 
country has now to recover was often 
spoken of and lessons indicated from the 
experience which it has given. The great 
importance of the banker’s place in the 
economic system of the world, with deep, 
outreaching influence upon the whole well- 
being of the people, was plainly shown. 
Nowhere appeared any earnest defense of 
the Aldrich bill, although defects of a seri- 
ous and fundamental nature were indicated. 

New Chapter Formed. 

The St. Joseph (Mo.) Bank Clerks Asso- 
ciation is to be affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking. The St. Joseph 
oraginzation has one hundred members. 
The present officers of the association are: 
President, C. L. Hutchison; vice- president, 
H. F. Fuelling; secretary, I. W. Strickler; 
treasurer, M. L. Chute. 



ON THE TOPMOST TWIG. 

R ICHES have wings, but they al- 
ways roost on the highest branches. 
— Puck. 



A NEW DISCOVERY PROTECTING 
THE BANKS. 

R ECENT forgeries of letters of credit 
exactly imitated by the photographic 
process, by which a number of banks, 
one in New York city and others in Europe, 
have been defrauded of large amounts of 
money, also forgeries and raising the 
amount on checks and forgeries of docu- 
ments, certified checks, and the imitation 
of signatures, show that an improvement 
of the present system and method of print- 
ing plain safety tints on checks and other 
financial documents is desirable. 

The old process of printing checks or 
other money orders with expensive engrav- 
ings is of no use, as any engraving can be 
imitated by the photo-engraving process, or 
lithography, or other devices now in use. 

As far as the printing of colors is con- 
cerned, to imitate it is naturally an easy 
matter, including the paper which is read- 
ily obtained by the quantity at any time. 

Consequently, banks, corporations and 
business men are always in danger of being 
swindled out of vast sums of money. 

To distinguish a forged money document 
requires knowledge of the different arts of 
engraving, of printing, of colors, and of the 
paper. 

A manufacturer of safety inks, after ex- 
perimenting for nearly three years, has suc- 
ceeded in discovering a “Sensitized Safety 
Printing Ink” for checks, which can be 
used on the lithographic power press, as 
well as on other printing presses. 

With this safety ink, the printer is 
enabled to print tints in pantograph designs 
as undergrounds on checks and documents 
in such colors as will render it impos- 
sible to copy or replace the pantograph de- 
sign by the forger, by hand or by the photo- 
graphic process. 

Any erasures on the check can be de- 
tected at once with the naked eye, or by 
holding the paper towards the light. 



REDEEMS IN GOLD. 

I N a paragraph in a recent number 
of The Bankers Magazine ref- 
erence was made to the sentimental val- 
ue of a bank’s keeping its reserves in 
gold. The point of this reference 
seems to be duly appreciated by the 
First National Bank of Brazil, Indiana, 
which announces: “This bank redeems 
its circulating notes in gold coin at its 
counter,” thus going even beyond the 
requirements of the law, which only 
calls for redemption in “lawful money.” 
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ALL BOOKS MENTIONED IN THESE NOTICES WELL BE SUPPLIED AT THE PUBLISHERS* 
LOWEST RATES BY THE BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

90 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 



From Sail to Steam. By Captain A. T. 
Mahan. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Captain Mahan tells an interesting story 
of life at the Naval Academy in the late 
*50s and gives an account of the last days 
of the sailing vessels which filled so im- 
portant a place in American history in the 
earlier years of the Republic. Captain Ma- 
han remarks that, “A captain who fought 
the invincible Armada would have been 
more at home in the type of warship of 1840 
than the average captain of 1840 would 
have been in the advanced types of the 
American civil war.” After graduating 
from the Naval Academy, Captain Mahan 
took an active part in the war of the re- 
bellion and at its close made a trip around 
the world in a vessel which was one of the 
first to use steam as a motive power. He 
tells a most interesting story, and one which 
is peculiarly applicable at the present time. 
The book is not in any sense technical, as 
its title might imply, and the narrative is 
interspersed with numerous anecdotes, while 
its description of life on a sailing vessel is 
graphic and entertaining. 

+ 

The Flying Cloud: A Story of the Sea. 

By Morley Roberts. Boston: L. C. Page 
& Co. 

Mr. Roberts* book is described as much 
more than a ripping good sea story such 
as might be expected from the author of 
“The Promotion of the Admiral.** In “The 
Flying Cloud’* the waters and the winds are 
gods personified. Their every mood and 
phase are described in words of telling 
force. There is no world but the waste of 
waters. 

+ 

The Lady of the Blue Motor. By G. Sid- 
ney Paternoster. Boston: L. C." Page & 
Co. 

An up-to-date automobile story — a tale 
of adventure in which the heroine bears all 
the hall marks of an adventuress, but in the 
face of all evidence is proven not guilty. 
She is identified throughout the story with 
a blue motor car, which gives the book its 
name. 



The Currency Problem and the Present 

Financial Situation: A Series of Ad- 

dresses Delivered at Columbia University, 

1907-1908. New York: The Columbia 

University Press. (Price $1.25.) 

These addresses, representing the views 
of practical experts, will be found of great 
educational value. A mere list of the titles 
of the papers, and their authors, will indi- 
cate the scope of the volume and its author- 
ity. Edwin R. A. Seligman, professor of 
political economy in Columbia University, 
contributes the introduction and deals with 
“The Crisis of 1907 in the Light of His- 
tory.” The other papers, and their authors, 
are: “The Modern Bank,” Frank A. Vander- 
lip, vice-president National City Bank, 
New York; “The Stock Exchange and the 
Money Market,” Thomas F. Woodlock, 
former editor “Wall Street Journal;” “Gov- 
ernment Currency vs. Bank Currency,” A. 
Barton Hepburn, president Chase National 
Bank, New York; “Gold Movements and 
Foreign Exchanges,” Albert Strauss, of 
Messrs. J. & W. Seligman & Co., New York; 
•‘The New York Clearing-House,” William 
A. Nash, president Corn Exchange Bank, 
New York; “Clearing-Houses and the Cur- 
rency,” James G. Cannon, vice-president 
Fourth National Bank, New York; “Amer- 
ican and European Banking Methods and 
Bank Legislation Compared,” Paul M. War- 
burg, of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York; 
“The Modern Corporation,” by George W. 
Perkins, of Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co„ 
New York. 

It is interesting to note that Professor 
Seligman attributes crises to a capitalization 
of our expectations and the shock caused 
by the necessary readjustment to realiza- 
tion. 

The discussions in these papers represent 
the views of some of the best-known author- 
ities in the United States, and contain in- 
formation of lasting worth to all students 
of finance. We particularly commend the 
address of Mr. Paul M. Warburg. It is the 
ablest analysis of our banking and cur- 
rency problems that we have seen. 
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A Short History of Our Own Times. By 

Justin McCarthy. (Revised edition; 

price $1.50.) 

While this is called a history, and in fact 
it does consider in a general way most of 
the important events of the Victorian reign, 
it is, essentially, a history of English 
Parliamentary life, of which the author has 
been a careful observer, having been a 
member of the House of Commons for many 
years. 

There is history enough to furnish ac- 
curate information of the progress of the 
British Empire under the rule of Queen 
victoria, but there is, fortunately an ab- 
sence of those details — particularly of ac- 
counts of military exploits — with which 
history is so often burdened. 

The portraits of the men prominent in 
English political life during the period em- 
braced in the “Short History” are strikingly 
and delightfully drawn, and the volume, on 
the whole, is most interesting and instruct- 
ive to all who are concerned with the 
actualities of life. 



+ 

The Law of Private Trading Partnership, 
Including the Limited Partnership Act of 
1907. By James Walter Smith, L.L.D., 
London: Effingham Wilson. 

This is an explanation of the English 
laws governing private partnerships, and 
embodies changes in the laws made since 
previous editions were published. 

+ 

The Economic History of the United 
States. By Ernest Ludlow Bogart, 
Ph.D., Princeton University. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. (Price $1.75.) 

A book of this character has long been 
needed. It presents a complete economic 
history of the country from the time of its 
settlement to the present, and will be of 
great value to the student who wishes to 
gain a knowledge of our economic develop- 
ment by studying its history. 

Professor Bogart’s work is free from 
individual bias, and is for that reason alone 
superior to most works presenting the 
subject of political economy from a 
theoretical standpoint. 

+ 

The Financial Diary, 1908. New York: 
The Financial Calendar Co. 

A compilation of information regarding 
stocks, showing rates of dividends, trans- 
fer offices, etc.; also accrued interest tables 
and other financial data. 



Law of Checks, Notes and Banks. By 
Thomas C. Simonton. Price $4.00. New 
York: Firm of Victor Van Horen. 

The author has compiled, in a convenient 
form, the principles of law applicable to 
checks, notes and drafts, as well as to bank- 
ing. It is a volume that should prove of 
practical usefulness to all banking institu- 
tions. 

+ 

New York State Library Year-Book of 
Legislation, 1906. Edited by Robert H. 
Whitten, Albany; New York State Ed- 
ucation Department. Price, $1.00. 

This is a brief compilation of the legisla- 
tion of all the states in the year 1906. 

+ 

Lippi ncotFs New Gazetteer: A Geograph- 
ical Dictionary of the World. Edited by 
Angelo and Louis Heilprin. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 

A volume of the utmost practical value 
to a great variety of readers is Lippin- 
cott’s New Gazetteer, edited by Angelo 
and Louis Heilprin. It is a formidable vol- 
ume and its size indicates how thoroughly 
the object of the publication has been ac- 
complished. The book is an accurate pic- 
ture of every corner of the globe in its 
minutest details as it exists ir. the twen- 
tieth century. Statistics of population, 
production, mining, manufactures, physical 
history, exploration, general history, etc., 
have been gathered from the latest official 
censuses, domestic and foreign. Each one 
of its 100,000 notices, varying in length 
from a single line to thousands of words, 
speaks for itself. A vast amount of labor 
has been expended in search of special in- 
formation not to be found in official reports 
or the ordinary books of reference. The 
Gazetteer will be found especially useful 
to bankers whose relations with banks and 
business houses in distant parts of the 
country, and of the world, frequently re- 
quire prompt information regarding cities 
and towns as to population, business facili- 
ties, industrial development and the like. 
The Gazetteer is bound in sheep, half rus- 
sia or three-quarter levant, the prices be- 
ing $10, $12.50 and $15, respectively. The 
character and standing of the editors and 
publishers of this standard work are a 
sufficient guarantee of its accuracy and 
value. 

+ 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Proceedings of the Ohio Bankers' Asso- 
ciation, 1907. 

Proceedings Annual Convention Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. 
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A PROMINENT NEW YORK CITY BANKER 



O NE of the well-known and successful 
young bankers of New York city is 
Mr. Oscar L. Gubelman, a partner 
in the banking house of Knauth, Nachod 
& Kuhne. 

Mr. Gubelman was born in Jersey City 
May 2, 1876, and was educated in the 
public school and high school of that city 



and at Stevens Institute of Technology, 
Hoboken, N. J. 

His banking career began in the Third 
National Bank of Jersey City, where he 
served as messenger boy from January, 
1893, to July, 1894. Then he entered the 
United States Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany of New York as loan clerk, serving 




OSCAR L. GUBELMAN 
Of Knauth, Nachod, and Kuhne. 
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afterwards in several other capacities. At 
the time he left this company — January, 
1900 — he was its cashier. On leaving the 
United States Mortgage and Trust Co. he 
took part in organizing the Commercial 
Trust Company of iNew Jersey, of which 
he became secretary and treasurer, and 
later was elected vice-president, holding 
this office until March, 1904, when he be- 
came vice-president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, remaining here 
until February, 1907, when he entered the 
well-known international hanking house of 
Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne as a partner. 

It will be seen that Mr. Gubelman has 
had an extensive banking experience, and 
has held a prominent official position in 
institutions of high reputation and large 
business. He is at present a director of 
the Commercial Trust Company of New 
Jersey, Mechanics’ Trust Company of 
Bayonne, N. J., Orange (N. J.) National 
Bank, Underwood Typewriter Co., Elec- 
tric Securities Corporation, Union Gas and 
Electric Co., and other corporations. His 
social disposition is evidenced hy member- 
ship in the Lawyers* Club, Railroad Club, 
Essex County Country Club, Automobile 
Club of America, Deal Country Club, and 
Jersey City Club. 

Mr. Gubelman lives at West Orange, N. 
J., where he is more or less interested in 
local Republican politics. 



THE ALDRICH BILL. 

O N March 27 the Senate passed the Al- 
drich currency bill by a vote of 42 
to 16. 

As passed the bill provides for not more 
than $500,000,000 of emergency currency to 
be issued to national banks upon deposit 
by them of state, county and municipal 
bonds to he approved hy the Secretary of 
the Treasury. The currency is to be is- 
sued with a view of securing an equitable 
distribution of the currency over the Unit- 
ed States and in accordance with the unim- 
paired capital and surplus of banks in 
each state. Banks are to pay for this emer- 
gency circulation one-half of one per cent, 
a month during the first four months it is 
circulated and afterwards three-quarters of 
one per cent, a month. 

The bill provides that national banks 
shall pay not less than one per cent, on 
Government funds deposited with them. 

As amended the hill carries an im- 
portant change in banking laws relating to 
bank reserves. This amendment provides 
that of the fifteen per cent, reserve required 



to be kept by banks not in reserve cities 
four-fifths is to be kept in the vaults of the 
banks, and of that amount one-third can be 
in the form of securities of the kind re- 
quired. 

By another amendment the period dur- 
ing which one-half of one per cent, interest 
is to be charged was reduced from six to 
four months, after which three-quarters of 
one per cent, is to be charged until re- 
deemed. 

At the instance of Mr. La Follette an 
amendment was adopted prohibiting any 
national bank from investing its funds in 
stocks or other securities of a corporation 
the officers or directors of which are of- 
ficers or directors of the bank, and provid- 
ing a penalty of imprisonment of from one 
to five years. 

An amendment by Mr. La Follette to 
punish hy from one to five years’ imprison- 
ment any falsification in bank securities 
was adopted. 



ALL BANK FAILURES DECLARED 
TO BE FRAUDULENT. 



O NE of the ablest bankers this country 
has produced was Hugh McCulloch, 
the first Comptroller of the Currency, 
and twice Secretary of the Treasury. In 
his “Men and Measures of Half a Century” 
he has the following to say regarding bank 
failures: 



On the first day of January, 1857, the 
Bank of the State of Indiana, with a capital 
of two millions of dollars, soon to be in- 
creased to three million, commenced its 
short but honorable career. In the negotia- 
tions between the buyers and sellers, three 
of the branches were not Included in the 
sale, and these remained in the hands of 
the original owners. Respectable and in- 
telligent men they were, but I soon discov- 
ered that their notions of banking were 
widely different from mine. To them a 
bank was an institution, the officers and di- 
rectors of which were to be privileged bor- 
rowers. Time and discipline, and in one in- 
stance, the exercise of the plenary power of 
the Board of Control (the directors of the 
bank) were required to make such men 
comprehend the simple but all-important 
principle that lenders and borrowers could 
not safely be the same persons, and that in 
this bank men whose necessities or business 
required that they should be borrowers from 
the branches ought not to be, and would 
not be permitted to be, their managers. 
Bank failures are invariably the result of 
a disregard of this rule. No bank in the 
United States, the capital of which was a 
cash reality, and whose managers were not 
thieves or the borrowers of its money, has 
ever failed. All bank failures are fraudulent, 
either by mismanagement or deception in 
regard to capital, and all who are respons- 
ible for such failures are betrayers of 
trusts, and should be punished as crimi- 
nals. 
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UNION TRUST COMPANY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

P ERHAPS no other bank in this coun- edifices now adorning the “Wall street of 
try can boast of a more magnificent Washington.” 

and luxurious building than the one It stands at the corner of fifteenth and 
which has been the home of the Union H streets X. W. in the very heart of the 
Trust Company of Washington since last uptown business and banking section, and 
December. will be for many years one of the pleasing 

The structure is indeed a work of archi- eights of the Capital city, 
tectural beauty and is one of the striking Pure, white. North Carolina granite has 




Union Trust Company, Washington. D. C. 
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been used in the construction of the ex- 
terior walls, which are nine stories high and 
are surmounted by graceful cornices of the 
same material. 

The flatness of the walls is further re- 
lieved by immense pillars wrought in be- 
tween the third and eighth floors, which 
give the structure that air of perfect pro- 



pany, but all the remaining floor space is 
devoted to the use of the Union Trust 
Company. 

A great, wide lobby, richly finished in 
Norwegian marble and bronze, gives en- 
trance to the banking rooms and the stair- 
way leading above. Going up five steps 
and through the massive bronze gates, one 




EDWARD J. STELLWAGEN 
President Union Trust Co. 



portions so seldom found in our modern 
buildings. In planning this magnificent 
building, the architects have taken ad- 
vantage of the shape of the lot upon which 
it stands, and have built it in the form of 
the letter L, so that practically all offices 
throughout the building have outside light 
and air. 

One arm of the L, that extending to- 
wards Fifteenth street, is occupied by the 
real estate offices of Thomas J. Fisher Com- 



euters the lofty banking room of the Union 
Trust Company. This room is 50 by 100 
feet and 50 feet high, taking the space of 
three stories. 

All the devices known to art have been 
employed to make this interior both pleas- 
ing to the eye and convenient for the trans- 
action of business. And upon entering the 
public space, one realizes that the architects 
have succeeded admirably, for it is hard 
to see how any more restful or well ap- 
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COL. JAMES G. PAYNE GEO. E. HAMILTON EDSON B. OLDS 

1st Vice-President. 2d Vice-President, Attorney and Treasurer. 

Trust Officer. 




GEO. E. FLEMING J. H. SMALL, JR. FREDERICK B. McGUIRE 

Secretary. Member Executive Committee. Member Executive Committee. 

OFFICERS UNION TRUST COMPANY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 



pointed counting rooms could possibly be 
planned. 

Great intersecting beams are supported 
by graceful columns of green marble, while 
the highest part of the ceiling is richly 
decorated and painted to harmonize with 
the general color scheme used throughout. 

One remarkable feature of this room is 
that it is so light. Very few examples of 
lofty banking rooms, on top of which are 
placed tiers of utilitarian offices of the 
modern sky-scraper, are to be found which 



are not dark and have to be lighted arti- 
ficially. 

With the exception of the Norwegian 
white marble used in the banking coun- 
ter screen, the marbles throughout the 
building are of native varieties. The floor 
space is divided in the middle by the public 
space, which is as liberal as is found in any 
of the banks, and is approached by the 
public at either side. On the west side of 
this space are the tellers, bookkeepers, au- 
ditor, and treasurer. On the opposite side 
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Vista from President's Outer Office. 



are the officers of the trust company in 
luxuriously appointed rooms. 

The safe deposit department and vaults 
are on the same floor level, a feature which 
few banks and trust companies possess, 
and should recommend itself to the public, 
for ease of access and completeness, of ap- 
pointments. 

The ladies* department is near the H 
street entrance, and has a separate teller’s 
window for their use. It is screened off in 
glass to separate it from the public space 



and thus to give it that degree of privacy 
which is necessary. 

All other details of construction and 
furnishing have been just as carefully 
looked after and the result is a bank home 
that officers of the company may well be 
proud of. 

The Union Trust Company was organ- 
ized in December, 1899, under the name 
of the Union Trust & Storage Company, 
with these officers: Edward J. Stellwagen, 
president; James G. Payne, first vice-presi- 
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President’s Private Room. 



dent; George E. Hamilton, second vice- 
president, attorney, and trust officer; George 
E. Fleming, secretary, and Charles S. 
Bradley, treasurer. Later Harry O. Wilson 
was made assistant treasurer; W. F. D. 
Herron, auditor, and Edward L. Hillyer, 
assistant secretary, while Edison B. Olds, 
upon the resignation of Mr. Bradley, be- 
came treasurer. 

The corporate name and business so con- 
tinued until February, 1905, when by special 
act of Congress the word “storage” was 
eliminated from the title and the warehouse 



business operated as a department of the 
trust company. In July, 1906, by special 
resolution of the stockholders, this depart- 
ment of the company’s business was sold 
to the Terminal Storage Company, the Un- 
ion Trust Company obtaining therein a 
stock representation. 

Since 1900 the officers and directors have 
been planning for the erection of such a 
home as they now have and this was made 
possible during the past year by increasing 
the capital stock from $1,200,000 to $2,000,- 
000 . 
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Ladies’ Room. 




Directors' Room. 
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Operating in the District of Columbia, 
The Union Trust Company is under 'direct 
Federal control and engages largely in the 
management of estates, besides doing a 
conservative banking business. 

It has been largely through the efforts 
of Edward J. Stellwagen, president of the 
Union Trust Company since its organiza- 
tion, that the new home stands completed 



signed as assistant cashier of the Ameri- 
can National Bank of Washington. Previ- 
ous to 1903, Mr. Olds was connected with 
the Citizens National Bank; for sixteen 
years as paying teller and eight years as 
cashier. George E. Fleming has been 
secretary of the Union Trust Company 
since 1899. He was formerly connected 
with the Real Estate Title Insurance Corn- 




Safe Deposit Room and Vault. 



today, a credit to its officers and stockhold- 
ers. 

Mr. Stellwagen is a member of the Bar 
of the District of Columbia and also presi- 
dent of the Thomas J. Fisher Company, In- 
corporated. He has always directed the 
business of his bank with discretion and 
wisdom and today may feel justly proud 
of the splendid record of achievement that 
lies behind it and look with satisfaction 
upon its future prospects. 

Edson B. Olds has been treasurer of the 
company since 190-1, in which year he re- 



panv, and is still a director of that com- 
pany. Mr. Fleming was admitted to the 
Bar of the Supreme Court in the District 
of Columbia in 1890, and is a very valuable 
addition to the bank he is now serving. 
With such competent men as these at the 
helm, and with greater facilities afforded 
by the new quarters for enlarging its busi- 
ness, the Union Trust Company of Wash- 
ington is entering upon a period of pros- 
perity greater than any heretofore enjoyed 
by it. 
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METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK, BALTIMORE. 



r I ''HE Metropolitan Savings Bank of 
Baltimore began its career as a 
banking house August 5, 1867, in 
a basement room of the Chesapeake 
Bank building. It was known at that 
time as the Beneficial Savings Fund 
Society of Baltimore and with Francis 



the windows are protected by metal frames, 
sashes and wired glass. 

In the main counting room all the count- 
ers and wainscoting are of marble and 
the grills are of browse. Surmounting the 
central lobby is a great copper-covered 
dome, finished overhead with ornamental 
tiles, and giving the interior an air of com- 




Metropolitan Savings Bank, Baltimore, Md. 



Neale as the first president continued 
under this name until 1873. After 
seven prosperous years, the bank pur- 
chased a building on the corner of Lexing- 
ton and Calvert streets, which it has occu- 
pied ever since. 

The new building erected on the corner 
of Charles and Saratoga streets is a mag- 
nificent one-story structure of Troy white 
granite, absolutely fire-proof. All the floors 
and stairs are of reinforced concrete and 



fort and beauty. Great care has been ex- 
ercised in planning the arrangement of the 
different offices, both for convenience and 
for good lighting, and in this the architect 
has succeeded admirably. 

The bank is also equipped with the most 
approved heating system, electric burglar 
alarm protection, and massive steel vaults, 
weighing many tons. C. C. Shriver is 
president and James J. Ryan is treasurer, 
both men having served in these capacities 
since 1888. 



TRADERS BANK OF CANADA. 



A N excellent report was submitted by 
the Traders Bank of Canada at its 
twenty-third annual meeting held in 
Toronto December 31, 1907. 

Net profits for the twelve months, after 
making provision for all bad and doubtful 
debts and reserving accrued interest, 
amounted to $522,899.81. The premium on 



new stock was $2,520, and the balance car- 
ried from the profit and loss account of 
last year was $44,349.87, bringing the to- 
tal amount available for distribution up to 
$569,692.68. 



The Rest Account has been strengthened 
by the addition of $100,000, which brings 
it up to the gratifying figure of $2,000,000. 
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Traders Bank of Canada.— Head Office. 
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Traders Bank of Canada.— Interior of Head Office. 
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During the year the sum of $304,328.29 
was distributed to the shareholders in the 
form of dividends, leaving $25,364.29 to be 
placed at the credit of profit and loss new 
account. 

An important change in the management 
of the bank took place during the year. H. 
S. Strathy retired from the position of 
general manager, and was succeeded by 
Stuart Strathy, who in turn was succeeded 
as assistant general manager by Norman 
Hillary. Mr. H. S. Strathy has devoted, 
and with a large measure of success, many 
years to the promotion of the interests of 
the bank. He began as the founder of the 
bank twenty-two years ago, and continued 
to perform the duties of general manager 
with great vigor and success. By his en- 
ergy and ability, he overcame many for- 
midable obstacles, and on his retirement he 
has the satisfaction of feeling that he leaves 
as a legacy to the shareholders a sound and 
stable banking institution. 

One feature of the report, which shows 
perhaps better than any other the progress 
of the Traders Bank, is a comparative table 
giving the increase of capital, rest, circu- 
lation, deposits, loans and assets for each 
vear since its inception. The bank began 
business in 1886 with a capital of $340,000; 
today it has a capital stock of $4,352,000. 

Deposits in 1886 were $578,000 and to- 
day they are $23,373,000, an increase of 
451 per cent. The head office of the 
Traders Bank of Canada is established in 
luxuriously furnished quarters in one of 
the finest buildings of Toronto. Two views 
are herewith given, from which we may 
gain some idea of the exterior and interior 
of the bank’s home. 

Thus, with a strong and capable official 
equipment, with ail the interests of the in- 
stitution in a sound, stable, and healthy 
condition; with a fairly justified expecta- 
tion that the somewhat relaxed conditions 
of prosperity, commercial, industrial, and 
financial, will be only temporary, it is not 
unreasonable to anticipate for the Traders 
Bank a continuation of prosperity, and a 
repetition in the record of the year to come, 
of the many gratifying featurej of the ex- 
cellent report submitted for 1907. 



PAYING BY CHECK IN ENGLAND. 

'T'HE high development of the check 
and deposit system in England 
was thus explained to a reporter of the 
Washington “Post” by D. H. Lieban, 
a retired London banker: 

I like the American custom of carrying 
money loose in the pocket. In England 



gentlemen and business men carry very 
little money with them. Nearly everything 
is paid for by check, except, of course, 
money enough to pay the small incidental 
expenses of a day. 

If a man goes into a store to buy a hat 
he does not pay money for it but gives a 
check. If he is dining at a public place 
.he very likely pays for his meal with a 
check. The system of credit in England is 
different from that in this country, and the 
mere fact that a man has an account in 
a bank serves to give him standing. 

One cannot open an account with a bank 
in England merely by carrying money to the 
bank and depositing it. He must have two 
first class references before a bank will ac- 
cept his account, and when reference is 
given it means that the person giving it 
would indorse or stand for the person to 
whom it is given. 

A reference in England means more than 
a mere phrase. Cnecks on banks in Eng- 
land cannot be obtained for the mere ask- 
ing, and a man must have an account in 
order to get checks from any bank. They 
cannot be picked up on bank counters or in 
public places. 

Private accounts in English banks are 
not accepted unless they are paid for, the 
general charge being £10 a year. There are 
one or two banks in England which dis- 
criminate so carefully in the accounts they 
accept that when a person is fortunate 
enough to be permitted to open an account 
with them he can get credit in any city in 
England or the continent of Europe. 



FOR A CURRENCY COMMISSION. 

CJ PEAKING on his currency bill in 
^ the Senate on March 24, Senator 
Aldrich said: 

This bill is for emergency money, to be 
used whenever emergency arises. It does not 
treat of banking reform. I realize the ne- 
cessity of consideration and treatment of 
that subject and I hope that before this 
Congress adjourns legislation will provide 
for a commission — either a commission of 
Congress or a joint commission. 



THE DOLLAR’S BEAUTY. 



44 TK7’HAT is the most beautiful object 
W you ever saw?” 

“A silver dollar when I was 
broke !” — Birmingham Age-Herald. 
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New York, April 3, 1908. 

A GENERAL Improvement in sentiment 
has been apparent in the past month 
and this has been reflected by a sub- 
stantial advance in prices of securities. Pres- 
idential year is still a bugbear in many 
minds and not only Wall Street operatives, 
but business men who never “dabble in 
stocks,” also, are heard to express doubts 
as to any general or permanent recovery 
until after the question who shall be the 
next president is definitely answered. 

There is another view, however, that 
there is so little chance of any one being 
elected President who may be considered 
as a serious menace to the prosperity of 
the country, that the political campaign 
will not have much of an influence upon 
business. Still a national election is apt 
to interfere with the even tenor of busi- 
ness affairs and to some extent will prove 
detrimental. 

However, a more hopeful feeling has de- 
veloped in the last few weeks than pre- 
vailed for a long time previous, and to 
some degree there has been an improve- 
ment in the general situation. 

Men in authority are still being berated 
for the bubble bursting that occurred in the 
latter part of 1907, as though eleven years 
of inflation of values, of piling up of baloon 
fortunes, of the creating out of nothing 
vast somethings, for which a credulous pub- 
lic paid enormous prices did not naturally 
enough bring its aftermath of exploded 
theories and dissipated pipe dreams. 

Upon the broad and substantial founda- 
tion of prosperity, which no one will deny 
existed, men built sky scraping structures 
of so imperfect construction that a single 
atmospheric wave of distrust was bound to 
topple them over. But the foundations 
still endure, and hope that real and genu- 
ine prosperity is still with us appears to be 
justified. 

The month has not been very eventful. 
The money situation steadily improved 
until call money is now obtainable at less 
than 2 per cent. The Bank of England re- 
duced its rate of discount from 4 to 3 per 



cent, last month and the Bank of Germany 
from 6 to 5 1-2 per cent. These are favor- 
able indications of the situation abroad. It 
is only about four months since the prin- 
cipal foreign banks were advancing their 
rates to almost unprecedented figures. On 
November 6 the Bank of France made its 
rate 4 per cent., the following day the 
Bank of England put its rate up to 7 per 
cent, and the next day after the Bank of 
Germany named 7 1-2 per cent. On Janu- 
ary 23 the Bank of France returned to 3 
per cent., the rate adopted by the Bank of 
England on March 19. A mere reference 
to these changes is sufficient to indicate the 
improvement that has taken place abroad. 

There is little evidence now of any short- 
age in the supply of money, although there 
is no question that would-be-borrowers do 
not find it always easy to get the accommo- 
dations they want. Taking one particular 
field as illustrative of general conditions, 
it is very difficult to place a real estate loan 
in New York City at the present time, 
even where the security might be considered 
of an exceptional character. Yet the 
visible supply of money is on the increase, 
while the government has been able to 
withdraw deposits from the banks without 
causing any disturbance. 

In the local banks there has been a fur- 
ther accumulation of reserves and the sur- 
plus reserve is again close to $40,000,000, or 
within about $700,000 of the high point re- 
corded since the heavy deficit of last year. 
One significant feature connected with the 
bank situation is the gradual reduction in 
bank circulation in this city. Between 
September 30 and January 4 last the na- 
tional banks in New York increased their 
circulation nearly $22,000,000 from $50,- 
000,000 to $72,000,000. On March 28th the 
amount reported was $61,000,000, a decrease 
since January 4 of $11,000,000, or just one- 
half of the previous increase. A table 
herewith shows the amount of circulation 
of the New York clearing house banks at 
the end of each month since September 30, 
and also the total for all the national 
banks in the country: 
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National Bank | 
Notes 

Outstanding 



Increase for I 
Month. 



Circulation 
N. Y. Clearing- 
House Bank. 



Increase for 
Month. 



Sept. 30, 1907. 
Oct. 31, “ . 
Nov. 3», “ . 
Dec. 31. . 

Jan. 4, 1908+ 
“ 31, “ . 

Feb. 29, " . 
Mar. 31, “ . 



$603,967,114 
6 9,980,466 
656,218,196 
690,130.805 



695,402,762 

695.674,519 

696,407,365 



$5,993,352 

46.237,730 

33,912,699 



5,271.867 

271.757 

732,836 



$50,638,500 

52,742,900 

62,129.800 

71,736.61*0 

7.',H16,oro 

69,263.700 

64,133.600 

61,042.300 



$2,104,400 

9,386.900 

9,606,800 

♦2,472^900 
•5,130,1* 0 
•3.091,300 



* Decrease. + Date when New York banks had muxlmum circulation. 



The figures of the New York hanks are 
for dates nearest last day of the month. 
In the three months ended December 31 the 
total circulation ot all the national banks in 
the country increased $86,000,000, about 13 
per cent, of which was taken out of the 
New York banks. An additional $6,000,- 
000 has since been issued, but the New 
York banks have surrendered about $11,- 
000 , 000 . 

Bank circulation, however, is in process 
of reduction, for while the total amount 
now outstanding is $696,000,000, the largest 
ever recprded, there is $67,000,000 of lawful 
money on deposit to retire circulation, an 
increase of nearly $21,000,000 since Decem- 
ber 31. The bond-secured circulation has 
been reduced $15,000,000 since January 1. 

One of the important incidents of the 
month was a reduction in the dividend of 
the New York Central Railroad from 6 to 
5 per cent. Reports were busy with the 
Erie Railroad and the possibility of a re- 
ceiver being appointed for the road. 

The President on March 25 sent a special 
message to Congress suggesting an amend- 
ment to the interstate commerce law, giving 
the railroads undue latitude regarding the 
making of agreements between themselves. 
Certain amendments to the anti-trust law 
were also recommended. The message was 
generally regarded as conservative. 

In the present course of our foreign trade 
may be traced the influence of recent hap- 



penings in the business and financial world. 
A summary of the monthly imports and 
exports for a little more than a year past 
is rather a striking index of the conditions 
that have prevailed and now exist. An un- 
usual degree of prosperity must have in- 
spired an increase in our imports from 
$634,000,000 in 1898 to $1,493,000,000 in 
1907. Our exports also grew enormously, 
and in 19 years increased $1,100,000,000. It 
is the increase in imports, however, more 
especially in the last four years, which most 
impressively illustrates the development of 
the country’s wealth. 

A most extraordinary change has oc- 
curred, its beginning dating from the finan- 
cial panic of last autumn. The foreign 
trade movements monthly since January 1, 
1907, shown in the accompanying table, will 
indicate to what extent the disasters of last 
autumn have communicated their ill effects 
to our import trade. 

Until September last year our imports 
constantly showed an increase over those 
of the previous year, the gain being gen- 
erally about $90,000,000 a month. In Sep- 
tember the increase fell to below $4,000,- 
000 and in each of the five months follow- 
ing the comparison with the previous 
year shows a falling off. In each of the 
three months from December 1 to March 1 
the decrease was over $40,000,000. 

Our exports in each of the fourteen 
months in the table exceeded those of the 



Imports. 


l n crease over In crease o ver 

Precious Exports. Previous 

Year. Year. 


Excess of 
Export* 
Current 
Year. 


Excess of 
Exports 
Previous 
Year. 


January, 1907 $126,586,934 

February, “ 123,005,683 

March, “ 133,110,170 

April, “ 129,554,075 

May, “ 126,512,106 

June, “ 112,610,215 

July, “ 124.731,966 

August, “ 125,806,043 

September, “ 106,365,180 

October, “ 111,912.621 

November, “ 11*>,942,916 

December, “ 92,247,984 

January, 1908 84,994,123 

o ruary, “ 79,124,401 


920,065,409 
18,772,804 
19,512,563 
22,235,994 
21,602,909 
11,730,144 
22,139,517 
20,109,* 28 
3,746,857 
*6,215,731 
*8.813,427 
*42,101,776 
*41,592,811 
*43,881,282 


9189,296,944 , $18,693,891 

159,517,221 ; 17,750,663 

161,685,228 16.174,521 

157,451,781 13,071,741 

134,759,568 4,211,181 

137,739,630 j 12,705,647 

128,549,535 1 16,856,261 

127,270.447 i *2,531,021 

135,318,342 : *3,178,612 

180,263,296 *7,100,062 

204.464,217 21,808,532 

207,129,996 1 16,730,019 

206,189,926 i 16,892.982 

167,867,762 1 8,350,541 


$62,710,010 

36,611,538 

28.575,068 

27,897,706 

8,247,462 

26,229,415 

3,817,569 

1,464,404 

28,953,162 

68,340,675 

93,521,301 

114,882,012 

121,196,808 

88,748,361 


$64,081,528 

87,538,679 

81,913,130 

87,061,959 

25,689,190 

24^58,912 

9,100,825 

24,104,458 

85,878,681 

69,224,996 

62,899,342 

56,050,217 

62,710,010 

36,511,538 



* Decrease. 
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corresponding months in the previous year 
with the exception of the three months, 
August, September and October, when there 
was a small decrease. Since October the 
export trad£ has kept up in most encour- 
aging shape. 

The net balance of exports over imports 
was showing a decrease prior to November 
last, June being the only month in which 
the balance was larger than in the previous 
year, and that increase being only $1,000,- 
000. In the four months ended February 
29 the balance was $418,000,000 as com- 
pared with $218,000,000 in the same time a 
year ago. This difference of $200,000,000 
tells the story of curtailment in American 
buying abroad. This falling off in imports 
has cost the government $22,000,000 in cus- 
toms revenues in the four months with an 
additional decrease of $7,000,000 reported 
in March. 

The fact that the revenues of the gov- 
ernment are running much below the ex- 
penditures is beginning to attract atten- 
tion. For four consecutive months there 
has been a deficit of $8,000,000 to $9,000,- 
000 per month reported, while for the nine 
months of the current fiscal year the deficit 
was nearly $36,000,000. There is a possi- 
bility therefore of a deficit for the full year 
of $50,000,000. In the year ended June 30, 
1907, there was a surplus of $84,000,000. A 
changie so striking calls for some explana^ 
tion. 

For the nine months of the present fiscal 
year a deficit of nearly $36,000,000 is shown 
as already mentioned. In the corresponding 
period of 1907 there was a surplus of $51,- 
000,000. This revolution in the govern- 
ment’s finances is traceable to a decrease of 
$32,000,000 in revenues and to an increase 
in expenditures of $55,000,000. Of the lat- 
ter $13,000,000 was in “civil and miscel- 
laneous,” $4,000,000 for war, $16,000,000 for 
navy, $11,000,000 for pensions and $16,- 
000,000 for public works. The only classes 
showing a reduction are Indians, $100,000, 
and interest, $5,000,000. 





Revenues. 


Expenditures. 


1892 


$354,937,784 


$345,023,330 


1893..... 


385,819,628 


383,477.954 


1394 


297,722,019 

313,390.075 


367,525,279 

356,195,298 


1895 


1896 


326,976,200 


852,179.446 


1807 


347.721,906 


365,774,159 


1806 


405,321,335 


443,368.582 


1899 


515,960,620 


605,072,179 


1900 


567,240,851 


487,713,791 


1901 


687,685,337 


509,967,353 


1902 


562,478,233 


471,190,857 


190$ 


560,386,674 


508.099,097 


1904 


540.631,749 


582,402,321 


1905 


544,274,684 


567,278,913 


1906 


504,454,121 


568,784,799 


1907 


663.140,381 


578,903,747 



10 



The ordinary revenues last year were 
larger than in any previous year even in 
war times, and the revenues this year will 
closely approximate the highest previous to- 
tal with the exception of 1907. But the 
expenditures have kept pace with the 
growing revenues, and consequently a fall- 
ing off in the latter promptly brings out a 
deficit. One-third or more of the total 
revenues go to war and navy disburse- 
ments. The latter are now equal to 60 per 
cent, of the total revenues of the govern- 
ment fifteen years ago. 

A table herewith shows the total revenues 
and expenditures of the government yearly 
since 1892, also the amount spent annually 
for war and navy purposes. It will be no- 
ticed that from 1892 to 1897 the war and 
navy expenses were in the neighborhood of 
$80,000,000 a year. In 1898 they jumped to 
$150,000,000 in consequence of the war with 
Spain, increasing in the following year to 
$293,000,000. In no year since have these 
expenditures fallen below $180,000,000, while 
in the last five years they have ranged from 
$200,000,000 to nearly $240,000,000 a year. 
They will probably go to $250,000,000 this 
year. It is rather a remarkable- fact that 
from January 1, 1894, to the present time 
the net surplus revenues of the government 
have amounted to only about $60,000,000. 
For a government which once paid off its 
debt at the rate of $100,000,000 or more per 
annum, while paying as much more annually 
for interest, such a showing as that of the 
past fifteen years is not such as to call for 
self congratulation. 

But what is to be the result of the present 
drain of revenues? Is the history of 1894 
and 1895 to be repeated? Not as to the 
exhaustion of the gold reserves of the Gov- 
ernment. That would seem to be certain. 
a ne Treasury now has a cash balance of 
$412,000,000, of which $150,000,000 is a gold 
reserve held exclusively for the redemption 
of notes. This is besides $835,000,- 
000 gold held for the redemption of 
gold certificates. The clear surplus over 



Excess of : 



l War and Navy 
| Payments. 



Revenues 

Expenditures.... 



Revenues. 



Expenditures 

Revenues I 



$9,9 14,4c 4 
2.341,674 
69,803,261 
43,805,223 
25,203,246 
18,052,254 
8,047,247 
89,111,559 
79,527,060 
77,717,984 
91,287,376 
54,297,667 
41,770,571 
23.004,228 
25.669,322 
84,236,586 



$76,069,595 

79,777,857 

86,269,223 

80,602,554 

77.978,653 

83,511,814 

150,815,985 

293,783,358 

190,727,845 

205.122,675 

180,075,344 

201,237,554 

217.991,512 

239,725,382 

230,870.897 

219,704,934 
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Monet Rates in New York Citt. 





Nov. 1. 


Dec. 1. 


Jan. 1. 


Feb. 1. 


Mar. 1. 


April 1. 




Percent. 


Per cent. 


Percent. 


Per cent. 


Percent. 


Per cent . 


Call loans, bankers* balances 

Call loans, banks and trust companies 


6 —20 


5H-12 


8 -18 


1H-* 


1H-2 
1H-8 
4 — 


1H-2 

1 H-H 

3 — 


Brokers* loans on collateral, 90 to 00 days 

Brokers* loans on collateral, 90 days to 4 


OVi-7 




12 - 


months 


0H-7 


12—15 


10 - 


3 -H 




3*4-4 


Brokers* loans on collateral, 5 to 7 months. . . 
Commercial paper, endorsed bills receivable, 


OH- 7 




7 -8 


4H- 


4- 


00 to 90 days 

Commercial paper, prime single names, 4 


7 - 


1 

X 


8 -H 


5H-8 


4H-6 


5 -H 


to 6 months 

Commercial paper, good single names, 4 to 


7 - 


7 -7H 


8 -H 


5H-« 


5 -H 


OH — 


6 months 


7 - 


8 - 


9 - 


o - H 


5H-6 





and above the reserve fund is $262,000,000, 
and to exhaust this would require more than 
two years of deficits as large as those now 
being reported. While, therefore, there is 
witnessed the spending of more money than 
is received, the necessity of selling bonds 
as in 1894 and 1895 to replenish the de- 
pleted funds of the Treasury does not seem 
to be imminent. 

The Money Market. — The call money 
market is abnormally low and the prospect 
of easy money for some time to come ap- 
pears excellent. The demand for commer- 
cial paper is still light and rates are well 
maintained. At the close of the month call 
money ruled at 1 1-2 @2 per cent., with the 
majority of loans at 1 3-4 per cent. Banks 
loaned at 1 1-4 per cent, and trust compa- 
nies at 1 1-2 per cent, as the minimum, 
iime money on Stock Exchange collateral 
is quoted at 3 per cent, for sixty days, 
3 l-4@3 1-2 per cent, for ninety days, 3 3-4 
@4 per cent, for four months and 4 per 
cent, for five to six months on good mixed 
collateral. For commercial paper the rates 
are 5@5 1-4 per cent, for sixty to ninety 
days* endorsed bills receivable, 5 1-2 per 



cent, for first-class four to six months’ 
single names, and no quotations for good 
paper having the same length of time to 
run. 

New York Banks. — The statements of 
the New York clearing house banks based 
on average conditions show that in March 
loans increased $3,000,000, deposits $22,000,- 

000, reserves $16,000,000, and surplus re- 
serve $10,500,000. The actual figures show 
that the loans, deposits and reserves were 
all higher at the end of the month than the 
average figures indicated. The deposits now 
exceed the loans by $28,000,000 and the 
surplus reserve is nearly $40,000,000, or 
very nearly as large as it was on February 

1. The resumption of the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company in the latter part of the 
month has caused a large increase in the 
figures reported by the banks and trust 
companies outside of the clearing house. 
Loans of these institutions show an appar- 
ent increase of $43,000,000 and net deposits 
of $34,000,000. 

Foreign Banks. — The only important 
changes in the gold holdings of the leading 



New York Clearing House Banks— Average Condition at Close of Each Week. 



Dates. 


Loans. 


Specie. 


Legal 

tenders. 


Net 

Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Circula- 

tion. 


Clearings. 


Feb. 29... 
Mar. 7... 
“ 14...] 
“ 21... 
" 28... 


$1,101,057,700 

1,164,349,200 

1,160,719.500 

1,161,653,600 

1,164,539,700 


1 $261,318,200 
265.288,700 
264,496,400 
271,990,000 
275,210,100 


$59,850,400 
58,772,400 
59,126,000 
60,954,600 
| 61,912,000 


$1,167,623,700 

1,175,700,500 

1.171.829.300 
1,182.080,200 

1.189.334.300 


$29,262,675 

30.136,975 

30,665,075 

87,424.450 

39,788,525 


coooo 

i 

mm 


$1,265,513,900 

1,160,799,700 

1,244,089,500 

1,387,443,800 

1,315,617,600 



New York Clearing House Banks — Actual Condition. 



Dates. 


Loans. 


Specie. 


Legal Tenders. 


Net Deposits. 


Reserve Held. 


Feb. 28 


$1,166,988,400 

1,160,895,200 

1,162,961,900 

1.159.768.400 

1.175.122.400 


$263,011,800 

267,162,400 

267,822,200 

277,277,300 

276,380,500 


$58,981,900 

58,748,600 

60.303,100 

61.296.000 

62.773.000 


1 $1,176,818,500 1 $321,998,700 


Mar. 7 

“ 14 


1,174,517,800 

1,179,103,700 

1,186,133,000 

1,203,031,500 


325,911,000 

328.125.800 

338.573.800 
339,158,500 


“ 21 


“ 28 
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Statb Banks and Thdst Companies Outside op Clearing House — Average Condition. 



Dales. 


| Loans. 


Specie. 


Legal Tenders. 


Net Deposits. 


Gross Deposits. 


Reserve on 
Deposits 


Feb. 29 

Mar. 7 

" 14 

“ 21 

" 28 


J $709,650,800 
. , 772,000,500 

. 773,948,900 

. 775,340.100 

.! 812,982,100 


$42,475,400 

42.944.200 

43.345.200 

43.413.200 
46,450,500 


$10,618,000 

10,588,200 

10.374.700 
10,177,300 

10.888.700 


$619,417,400 

619,701,600 

623.178,700 

625,467,800 

653,503,500 


$732,801,000 

789.396.500 
740,858,200 
749,183,700 

796.755.500 


$188,562,200 

194,314,800 

192,993,600 

199,749,400 

223.008,000 



State Banks— Average Condition. 



Dates. 


Loans. 


Specie. 


Legal Tenders. 


Gross Deposits. 


Reserve on 
Deposits. 


Feb. 29 

Mar. 7 

“ 14 

“ 21 

“ 28 


$247,802,900 
249,197,000 
251,813,200 
251, 11.900 
254,148,500 


$43,241,800 

46,029,800 

47,440,500 

49,904,100 

50,107,000 


$20,073,800 

18,807,000 

18,670,100 

19,010.400 

19,069,900 


$277,287,600 

280,921,000 

284,815,800 

286.858,700 

289,679,600 


$76,087,800 

77.504.400 
79,018,000 
80,887,100 

82.469.400 


Trust Companies — Average Condition. 


Dates. 


Loans. 


Specie. 


Legal Tenders. 


| Gross Deposits. 


Reserve on 
Deposits. 


Feb. 29 


$695,388,700 


$38,746,200 


$5,669,700 


$651,272,500 


$168,815,400 


Mar. 7 


698,522.100 


39,162.200 


5,645,900 


657,394,800 


175,021,600 


“ 14 


699,238.800 


39,561,400 


5,314,100 


659,208.000 


172,991,400 


“ 21 


700,898/00 1 


89,691,400 


5,238,500 


667,270,21) 


180,980,900 


“ 28.. 


737,555,200 


42.994,400 


5,785,000 


714,258,700 


203,608,600 


_ 




- - — _ — 


— - 


— 


!'• •'‘/ass, 



Deposits and Surplus Reserve on or About the First op Each Month. 



Month. 


1906. 


1907. 


1908. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Deposits . 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 


$977,661,300 

1.061.408.100 

1.029.546.000 
1.004,290,500 
1,028,688,200 

1.036.751.100 

1.049.617.000 
1,060,116,900 
1,042,067,200 

1.034.069.000 

1.015.824.100 
998,634,700 


$4,292,575 

11,127,625 

5,008,755 

5,131,270 

10.367.400 
6,816,025 

12,056,760 

18,892,475 

2.869.400 
12,540,350 

3,049,776 

1,449,125 


$981,301,100 

1,076,720,000 

1.088.431.800 

1.019.817.800 

1.106.188.300 
1,128,194,600 

1.092.031.700 
1,099,302,400 

1.046.655.800 

1.055.193.700 
1,051,786,900 

1.088.283.300 


$5,369,225 

12,634,100 

3,857,650 

13.131.275 
12,848,776 
12,782,460 

2.609.275 
7,478,200 
8,756,450 
5.646,575 

*88,838,825 

♦52,989,425 


$1,050,925,400 

1,138,501,500 

1,167,6*8,700 

1,189,334,800 


♦$20,170,850 

40,626.725 

29,262,675 

89,788,525 


June 






July 

August 

September 

October 






November 

December 







Deposits reached the highest amount, $1,224,206,600, on September 17, 1904; Loans, $1,196,078,500 on 
November 30, 1907, and the surplus reserve $111,623,000 on Feb. 3. 1894. * Deficit. 



Non-Member Banks — New York Clearing-House. 



Dates. 


Loans and 
Investments. 


Deposits. 


Specie . 


Legal ten- 
der and 
bank notes. 

i 


Deposit 
uHtti Clear- 
ing- House 
agents. 


Deposit in 
other N. Y. 
banks. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Feb. 29 


$80,441,900 
81.004,000 1 


$90,048,200 

91,667,500 

92,887,300 

92.1,28,700 

92,744,000 


$4,624,500 


$5,837,000 


$12,774,600 


$3,170,200 


$3,894,250 

4,257,425 

8,635,675 

2,718,125 


Mar. 7 


4,744,100 

4,605,200 


5,697,000 


13.161,400 


8,571,800 

3,744,700 


“ U 


81,848,800 

82,287.000 

82,346,100 


6.784.800 


12,722,800 


». 


| 4,693.400 


5,638.800 


11,870,800 

13,139.500 


8,622,300 


“ 28 


4,748.000 


5,802,100 


3,186,5(0 


8.640,100 
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Boston Banks. 



Dates. 


| Loans . 


Deposits . 


Specie, 


Leqal 

Tenders. 


Circulation. 


Clearings. 


Feb. 29 

Mar. 7 

•* 14 

“ 21 

“ 28 


^ $189,313,000 

1 187.132.u00 

186,695.000 

187,168.000 


$202,469,000 

202.369.000 

202.612.000 

201.959.000 

205.209.000 


$19,631,000 

18.929.000 
18,876000 

18.973.000 

18.794.000 


'rill 


$10,771,000 

10.799.000 

10.824.000 

10.802.000 
10,804,000 


$124,334,000 

127,451,100 

122.Uli9.400 

125.263.000 

120.488.000 



Philadelphia Banks. 



Dates. 


Li tans. 


Deposits. 


lawful Money 
Reserve. 


Circulation. 


Clearings. 


Feb. 29 


$216,355,000 


$238,185,000 


$58,730,000 


$17,864,000 


$114,844,000 


Mar. 7 1 


216,403,000 


237,851,000 


60.293,000 


17.731.000 


115,571.400 


‘ 14 


216,331,000 


239.748,000 


61.298.000 


17.706.000 


103,355,500 


21 


217,320,000 


244.289,000 


62,856,000 


17.668,000 


111,837,700 


“ 28 


218,159,000 


244,335,000 

1 i 


62,556,000 ; 


17,638,000 


104,569,600 



foreign banks were decreases of $21,000,000 
for the Imperial Bank of Germany and of 
nearly $10,000,000 by the Bank of Russia. 
With the exception of Russia all the banks 
are better fortified with gold than they 
were a year ago. England, France and Ger- 
many together have $70,000,000 more gold 
than in April, 1907. 

Foeeiox Exchanoe. — The sterling ex- 
change market was quiet and featureless, 
and the extreme fluctuations in quotations 
for the month were only fractional. The 
reduction in the Bank of England rate of 
discount caused a small advance in 60 day 
bills- - 



Money Rates Abroad. — The Bank of 
England reduced its rate of discount from 

4 to 3 1-2 per cent, on March 5 ancj to 3 
per cent, on March 19. The Imperial Bank 
of Germany reduced its rate from 6 to 

5 1-2 per cent, on March 7. Discounts of 
sixty to ninety-day bills in London at the 
close of the month were 2 1-2 per cent, 
against 3 3-8 per cent, a month ago. The 
open market rate at Paris was 2 l-2@2 5-8 
per cent., against 2 1-4 per cent, a month 
ago, and at Berlin and Frankfort 4 1-4 per 
cent., against 4 5-8 per cent a month ago. 

Silver. — The silver market moved within 
very narrow limits, the extreme quotations 



Gold and Silver in the European Banks. 





Feb. 1 , 1907. 


Mar. L 1907. 


AprU. J, 1907. 


Gold. 


SUver. 1 Gold. 


SUver. 


Gold. 


SUver. 


England 


£38,608,150 

107,457,009 

29.647.000 

115.724.000 
46,18^,000 

15.680.000 

36.561.000 
7,664,000 
3,687,333 
3,907,(00 




£39,320,717 

110,627,822 

34.470.000 
116,063,000 

46.511.000 

15.717.000 

36.398.000 
7,691,400 
4,030,667 

3.904.000 

3.315.000 

1.501.000 




£39,722,848 

110,649,453 

30.120.000 
114,113,000 

46.652.000 

15.511.000 

36.400.000 

7.695.000 

4.022.000 

3.899.000 

3.376.000 

1.500.000 




France 

Germany 

Russia 

Austria-Hungary 

Spain 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Nat. Belgium 

Sweden 


£36.358,751 

12.287.000 

5.591.000 ! 

12.260.000 , 
25,894.000 

4.700.000 ! 
4,331,500 ! 
1.843,667 


£36,268,399 

14.287.000 

6.070.000 

12.573.000 

25.964.000 
4,600,600 

4.315.000 

2.015.000 


£36.069,044 

12.483.000 

6.812.000 

12.953.000 

26.291.000 

4.480.000 
4.442.100 

2.011.000 


Switzerland 








Norway 










Totals 










£405.018,492 


£103,265,918 


£419,549,606 £106.082,932 


£413,661,201 


£105,541,144 



Rates for Sterling at Close of Each Week. 



Week ended. 


Rankers' Sterling. 


60 days. Sight. 


Feb. 29 


4.8360 O 4.8370 ! 4.8660 O 4.8670 
4.8355 O 4.8365 4.8635 O 4.8640 

4.8320 & 4.8330 4.8580 O 4.8590 

4.8340 Q 4.8350 4.8590 O 4.8600 

4.8370 % 4.8380 4.8615 Q 4.8620 


Mar. 7 


** |4 


“ 21 


“ 28 





Cable 
transfer *. 



Prime 
commercial , 
Jyong. 



Documentary 

Sterling, 

60 day 8 . 



4.8710 Q 1.8720 
4.8060 O 4.8670 
4.8600 O 4.8610 
4.8620 Q 4.8630 
4.8640 Q 4.8650 



4.831^ O 4.83** 
4.83 O 4.83*4 
4.82*4 C 4.8294 
4.88*4 O 4.83*4 
4.83*4 O 4.8394 



4.82*4 % 4.83^4 

4.83 

i 4.8364 
\ 4.8394 
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FOREIGN EXCHANGE — ACTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE PlR8T OF EACH MONTB. 



Sterling Bankers €0 days 

Sight 

M 44 Cables 

44 Commercial Ion# 

44 Docu’tary for paym’t. . . 

Paris— Cable transfers 

44 Bankers* 00 days 

44 Bankers* sight 

Swiss— Bankera* sight 

Berlin— Bankers* 00 days 

44 Bankers* sight 

Amsterdam— Bankers* sight. 

Kronors— Bankers* sight 

Italian lire— sight 



Dec . l . 




Jan. 1 . 



Feb. 1. 



4.79 - H 
4.844- 4 
4.86%- % 
4.77%- 794 
4.774-79% 
5.184-174 

5.234-224 

SN 

‘ -40 



5.18%-2 




Afar. 1 . 



4.884- % 
4.80% — % 

% 

4.82%- 3% 
5.164- 
5.20 -19% 
5.174-16% 
6.184-174 
M*- 9 
95 — ^ 
404- ” 



April 1. 




Bank of England Statement and London Markets. 



Circulation 

Public deposits 

Other deposits 

Government securities 

Other securities 

Reserve of notes and coin 

Com and bullion 

Reserve to liabilities 

Bank rate of discount 

Price of Consols (24 per oents.) 
Price of silver per ounce 



Dec. SI. 1907. 


Jan. Si. 1908. 


£29,520.000 


£28.026,000 


7,552,000 l 


8,884,000 


52,657.000 ; 


42,099,000 


15,832,000 1 


14,332,000 


40.802,000 | 


25,830,000 


21.473,000 , 


28,932,000 


32,643,005 


88,508.150 


a5.02* 


58.08* 


7» 


4* 


83% 


80% 


24%d. 


85%d. 



Feh. t9. 1908. Mar. SI. 1908. 



£28,810,000 I 

17.177.000 I 

43.728.000 I 

14.828.000 

34.840.000 , 

29.901.000 
39.320.717 

49.13* , 

4* 



874 

25*d. 



£28,905,000 

15.600.000 

43.404.000 

18.758.000 

35.439.000 

29.208.000 
39,722,849 

49.50* 

3 1 

87/, 

25/,d. 



for the month being 25 13-16@25 7-16. The 
closing price was 25 9-16, the same as that 
of the previous month. 

Foreign Trade. — Another big balance of 
net exports is shown for the month of Feb- 
ruary, nearly $89,000,000, making a total of 
$515,000,000 in the last six months. Of this 
balance $418,000,000 has been created since 
December 1 last. The exports in February 
were $167,000,000, an increase of $8,000,000 



over the total for the same months in 1907. 
Imports were $79,000,000, a decrease of 
$44,000,000. The excess of exports over im- 
ports is $52,000,000 more than in February 
last year. For the eight months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year the exports were $1,357,000,- 
000, an increase of about $68,000,000 over 
1907, while the imports were $836,000,000, a 
decrease of $96,000,000. The net balance is 
$520,000,000, as against $356,000,000 in the 



Monthly Range of Silver in. London— 1906, 1907, 1908. 



Month. 


1906. 


1907. 


,908. j 


Month. 


I9*f6. | 1907. | 


1908. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


High] Low. | 


High 


Low 


January 

Februa y 

March 

April 

May 

June 


30 4 

:S4 

st 

ai* 


Sli 

29 

29% 
80 A 
29% 


82/, 

82fe 

3ft 

314 

31* 


814 

814 

30% 

30 

29^1 


20% 

20,% 

25R 


m 
26/. | 

1 

1 1 


July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


30 i f « 
30U 
31% 
32 A 
33% 
32* 


29 if | 

29% 

301} 

31 A 


| 31iS 
1 32,% 

1 8, 1* 
1 30% 

1 2741 
20i; 


31 

31% 
314 
27,% 
26,% , 
24* 1 







Foreign and Domestic Coin and Bullion — Quotations in New York 



Bid. Ashed. 

Mexican doubloons $15.50 $15.65 

Mexican 20 pesos 19.50 19.65 

Ten guilders 3.96 4.00 

Mexican dollars 47 .52 

Peruvian solos 39 .42 

Chilian pesos 39 .42 

Bar silver in London on the first of this month was quoted at 25 t %d. per ounce. New York 
market for commercial silver bars, 55%®56%c. Fine silver (Government assay), 554 0 57c. The 
official price was 55%c. 



Twenty francs. 

Twenty marks. 

Twenty-live pesetas. 



Bid. 


Asked. 


$4.86 


$4.90 


. 4.85 


4.90 


. 3.87 


8.92 


. 4.78 


4.78 


. 4.78 


4.82 


. 15.50 


15.65 
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Exports and Imports op the United 8tates. 



Month op 


Merchandise. 


Gold Balance. 


Silver Balance. 


Pebruary. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Balance. 


1908 


$126,586,024 


$82,622,246 


Exp., $42,963,778 


Imp., $311,986 


Exp., $2,179,507 
“ 1,833,902 


1904 


118,800,282 


89.022,500 


“ 29,777,782 


“ 4,301,758 


1905 


108.870,782 


103,084.413 


3,786,369 


Exp., 12,601,393 
“ 6,406.647 


“ 1,974,717 


1906 


141,766,568 


104,232,879 


“ 37,533.679 


“ 1,964,680 


1907 


159,517,221 


123,005,683 


36,511,538 


| Imp., 2,202.808 


“ 1,121,982 


1908 


167,867,762 


70,124,401 


“ 88,743,361 


834,834 


“ 698,997 


Eight Months. 
1903 


982.068,063 


680,771,760 


Exp., 301,296,303 
“ 393.584,442 


Imp., 17.487,606 


Exp.. 16.825.555 
“ 13.323,213 


1904 


1,047,946,626 


654,362,184 


60,216,748 


1906 


1,008,060,808 


728,998.926 


1 “ 279,061.882 


1 Exp., 43.266,796 


“ 15,878,364 


1906 


1.198,391,383 


799,957 520 


“ 398.433,863 


Imp., 17,178,472 


“ 16,450.761 


1907 


1,289,214.871 


932,734,869 


** 366,480,012 


“ 80,966.399 


9,200,757 


1908 


1,357,012,349 

i 


836,122,626 


520,889,724 


114,337,643 


“ 10.116,175 



previous year. The largest balance ever 
recorded in a full year was $664,000,000, an 
amount likely to be exceeded this year. 

National Bank Circulation. — There was 
an increase of $732,836 in the amount of 
nationax bank notes outstanding last month, 
but the circulation based on government 
bonds was reduced $3,600,000, while the cir- 
culation secured by lawful money increased 
$4,300,000. The latter now amounts to 
more than $67,500,000, an increase since 
January 1 of $21,000,000. There was a re- 
duction of $4,000,000 in the amount of gov- 
ernment bonds deposited to secure bank 



circulation, making $14,000,000 since Janu- 
ary. 1. There was a decrease of $33,000,000 
in bonds deposited to secure public de- 
posits. 

Government Revenues and Disburse- 
ments. — Another deficit, slightly larger 
than that of February, was reported in 
March. Nearly $8,600,000 is the excess of 
expenditures for the month making about 
$35,700,000 for the nine months of the cur- 
rent fiscal year. Comparer with March, 
1907, revenues have fallen off $9,600,000, 
while expenditures increased $9,600,000. 
a he deficit of $8,600,000 this year compares 



National Bank Circulation. 





Dec. 51, 1907. 


Jan. 31. 1908. 


Feb. 98, 1908. 


Mur. 31,1908. 


Total amount outstanding 


$690,130,895 


$695,402,762 


$695,674,519 


$696,407,356 


Circulation based on U. S. bonds 


643,459,899 


841,919,664 


632.458,712 


628.834,336 


Circulation secured by lawful money 


46,670,996 


53,483.098 


63,215,807 j 


67,573,019 


D. 8. bonds to secure circulation : 






I 


16,263,750 


Pour percents, of 1925 


18,181,600 


17.308,600 


16,384,750 


Three per cents, of 1906-1918 


12.211,680 


12.004.720 


9,788.520 


9.377,120 


Two per cents, of 1930 


568,926,410 


567.561.700 


56u.358.a50 , 


557,277.400 


Panama Canal 2 per cents. 


32.518,810 


34.517,300 


34.463.040 1 


35,327,800 


Certificates of Indebtedness 3 per cent 


1 14.944,500 

i 


1 15 436,500 


15.436,500 ' 


16,253,750 


Total 


| $646,783,000 


$646,828,820 


$636,426,660 


$632,422,570 



The National Banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits : 4 per cents, 
of 1025, $7,703,350; 3 per cents, of 10 O 8 - 191 S, $8,153,300 ; 2 per cents, ot 1980, $44,011,700: Panama Canal 2per 
cents. $17,987,040; District of Columbia 3.65’s, 1924, $2,153,000; Hawaiian Islands bonds, $2,004,000; 
Philippine loan. $8,961,000; state, city and railroad bonds, $138,538,393; Porto Rico, $745,000; certificates 
of indebtedness 3 per cent., $ ; a total of $331, 155,783. 



United States Treasury Receipts and Expenditures. 



Receipts. 

March . 


Since 




Expenditures. 

March , 


Since 


Source. 


1908. 


July 1. 1907. 


Source. 


1908. 


Julyl , 1907 


Customs 


$21,155,048 


$222,871,972 


Civil and mis. . 




.. $10,810,011 


$106,505,868 


Internal revenue.. 


10,543,890 


190,185,956 i 


War 

Navy 




10,111.966 

9,901.108 


84,123,728 

67,852,181 


Miscellaneous 


8,918,027 


46,731,848 


Indians 

Pensions 

Public works.. 




1,485,927 
.. 13,267.461 

7,502,924 


10,838.552 

116,819,302 

71.430.888 


Total 


$14,616,965 


$459,789,776 


Interest 




171,842 


15,794.468 


Excess of receipts 

♦Excess of expenditures. 


*$8,584,384 


*$35,675,151 


Total 




... $58,201,329 


$495,464,927 
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with a surplus of $10,600,000 last year. For 
the nine months last year a surplus of $51,- 
000,000 was shown. While the government 
has received since July 1 $32,000,000 less in 
revenues than in the previous /ear it has 
spent $55,000,000 more than in that year, 
making a difference of $87,000,000 on the 
wrong side of the account. 

United States Public Debt. — About $1,- 
250,000 of the certificates of indebtedness 
issued last year were retired in March. 
This and an increase of $4,500,000 in the 
national bank note redemption fund were 
the only important changes in the principal 
of the debt. The net cash balance was re- 
duced $6,000,000, while the total debt less 



cash in the treasury was increased over 
$9,000,000. The net debt has grown nearly 
$26,000,000 since January 1 last. 

Money in Circulation in the United 
States. — By the absorption of money in the 
United States Treasury the volume of circu- 
lation suffered a decrease of $12,000,000 in 
March. The amount outstanding on April 
1 was about $1,500,000 more than on Janu- 
ary 1. The supply of gold certificates con- 
tinues to increase, the fotal now exceeding 
$808,000,000, or $102,000,000 more than on 
January 1 last. 

Money in the United States Treasury. 

— The Treasury gained more than $20,500,- 



United States Public Debt. 





Jan. 1, 1908 . 


Feb. 1 , 1908. Mar. 1 , 19o8. 


April 1 , 1908. 


Interest-bearing debt : 

Consols of 1900, 2 per cent 

Loan of 1925, 4 per cent 

Loan of 1908-1918, 3 per cent 

Panama Canal Loan of 1916, 2 per cent 

Certificates of Indebtedness 1908 

Total Interest-bearing debt 

Debt on which interest has ceased 

Debt bearing no interest: 

Legal tender and old demand notes 

National bank note redemption acct 

Fractional currency 

' Total non-interest bearing debt 

To tal in terest and non-interest debt 

Certificates and notes offset by cash in the 
Treasury : 

Gold certificates. 

Silver certificates 

Treasury notes of 1890 

Total certificates and notes 

Aggregate debt 

Cash in the Treasury : 

Total cash assets 

Demand liabilities 

Balance 


$645,250,160 

118,489,900 

03,945,460 

54,088,040 

15,436.500 


$646,250,150 $646^50,150 

118,489,900 i 118,489,900 

63,945,460 63,945,460 

64.631,980 ' 54,631,980 

15,436,500 1 15,436,500 


$646,250,150 

118,489,900 

63,945,460 

54,631.980 

14,186,500 


$898,210,050 

5,580,385 

846,734,298 

46,162.653 

6,863,484 


$898,753.9901 $898,753,990 

5,107.205 1 4,887,095 

846,734.298 846.784,298 

51,597,010 62,028,732 

6,863.434 1 6,863,484 


$897,508,990 

4,675,216 

346.784,298 

66,553,189 

6,862,884 


$399,760,386 

1,303,550,821 

767,005,869 

471,416,000 

5,479,000 

$1,243,900,869 

2,547,451,699 

1,779,680,603 

1,360,160,072 


$405,194,742 $415,626,465 

1,309,055,938 1,819,267,550 

810,215.869 1 830,046.869 

464,704,000 1 457,044,000 

5,409,000 1 5,319,000 

$1,280,319,869 $1,292,409,869 
2,589,375,807 | 2,011,077,419 

1,814,600,028 1 1,830,147,441 
1,398,182,727 1,411,301,637 


$420,160,321 

1,322,329,527 

885,010,869 

452.048.000 

3,240,000 

$1,292,298,869 

2,614,628,396 

1,825.868,700 

1,413,260,610 


$419,519,990 

150,000,000 

269,519,990 


$416,417,301 1 $418,845,804 
150,000,000 1 150,000.009 

266,417,301 268,845,804 


$412,608,190 

150,000.000 

262,608,190 


Gold reserve 


Net cash balance 

Total 


$419,519,990 

884,030,831 


$416,417,801 $418,845,804 
802,638,637 900,421,746 


$412,608,180 

909,721,337 


Total debt, less cash in the Treasury 



Money in Circulation in the United States. 



Gold coin 

811 vsr dollars 

Subsidiary silver 

Gold certificates 

8ilver certificates 

Treasury notes,' Act July 14, 1890. 

United States notes 

National bank notes 

Total 

Population of United States 

Circulation per capita 



Jan . 1, 1908. 



$648,573,178 

91,312,428 

134,980.859 

706,012,349 

407,731,347 

5,469,050 

845,275,422 

679,034,604 



Feb. 1,1908. 



$641,496,096 

89,557,092 

130,701,055 

769,629.359 

453.413.640 

5,392,484 



Mar. 1,1908. 



$633,804,057 
86,539,225 
| 127,388,912 

791,661,899 
! 440,191,309 

1 5,308,501 

I 337,053,315 

664,719,363 

I $3,092,666,641 

87.021,000 
I $35.54 



April 1, 1908. 

$629,782,705 

83,596,986 

126,034,150 

808,340,829 

438,181,217 

5,225,744 

833.513,309 

655,825,794 

$8,080,450,734 

87,140,000 
$35.35 



$3,078,989,298 

80.784,000 

$35.48 



339,171,655 

665,001,318 



$3,064,362,699 

86,903.000 

$35.61 
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000 in cash last month, making the total in- 
crease in the last three months over $47,- 
000,000. There was a loss of about $6,- 
000,000 in net gold but a gain in other forms 
of money. 



Supply op Money in the United States. 
— The total stock of money in the country 
was increased $8,500,000. About $6,700,000 
was in gold, $1,000,000 in fractional silver 
and $700,000 in national bank notes. 



Money in the United States Treasury. 





Jan. 1,1908. 


Feb. 1, 1908. 


Mar. 1,1908. 


April 1 , 1908. 


Geld coin and bullion 

Silver dollars 

Subsidiary silver 

United States notes 

National bank notes 

Total 

Certificates and Treasury notes, 1880, 
outstanding 

Net cash In Treasury 


$936,057,820 

476,987,564 

4,660,186 

1,405,694 

11,096,281 


$987,104,460 

478,692,890 

10,816,738 

7,609,361 

80,401,444 


$1,002,044,417 

481,710,767 

16,075,711 

9,627,701 

80,966,166 


$1,012,882,909 

484,652.996 

18,452,318 

18,167,707 

40,681,661 


$1,450,046,884 

1,179,812,762 


$1,514,624,892 

1,228,436,488 


$1,640,418,742 

1,243,161,769 


$1,660,667,486 

1,261,747,790 


$270,234,082 


$286,089,409 


$297,251,978 


$317,939,696 



Supply op Money in the United States. 





Dec. 1, 1907. 


Jan. 1, 1908. 


Feb. 1,1908. 


Mar. 1, 1908. 


April 1, 1908. 


Gold coin and bullion 

Silver dollars 

Subsidiary silver 

United 8tates notes. 

National bank notes 


$1,561,714,719 

568,249,982 

186.201,145 

846.681,016 

656,218.196 

$3,269,065,058 


$1,604,530,493 

668,249,982 

139,680,994 

846,681,016 

690,130,895 


$1,628,600,555 

668,249,982 

141,617,793 

346,681,016 

695,402.762 


$1,635,848,474 

568.249,982 

143.464,623 

346,681,016 

696.674,519 


$1,642,565,614 

568.249,982 

144,486,468 

346,681,016 

696,407,355 


Total 


$3,849,223,880 


$8,880,452,108 


$3,389,918,614 


$3,896,390,430 



Advertisers in THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 
are assured of a bona fide circulation among; Banks. 
Bankers, Capitalists and others in this and foreign 
countries, at least double that of any other monthly 
banking publication. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 

Resumption of the Knickerbocker Trust 
Company. 

P OMPTLY at noon, on Thursday, 
March 26 , the main office and all 
branches of the Knickerbocker Trust 
Company reopened their doors for busi- 



ness. This action ended a suspension which 
had lasted since last October and was the 
result of months of investigation and plan- 
ning. Many tokens of congratulation and 
good will in the form of telegrams, letters 
and floral offerings were received at the 
main office during the first day’s business 
and from the general air of easiness there. 



CHARLES HALLAM KEEP 
The Newly Elected President of the Knickerbocker Trust Co. of New York. 
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one would never have suspected that the 
opening day was any different from other 
business days. 

Superintendent Clark Williams was at the 
bank during the day, ready to assist the 
tellers should they need help, but every- 
thing moved as smoothly as clockwork, and 
when the books closed for the night, many 
new accounts had been opened. It has been 
a hard task for those who have been back 
of the plan to reopen the bank to gain the 
consent of timid depositors, but despite 
the fact that a few held out against the 
plan, a sufficient number of assents were 
finally received. 

There have been many important changes 
connected with the Knickerbocker’s reopen- 
ing and several men, never heretofore con- 
nected with its affairs, have become mem- 
bers of the directorate and executive staff. 

Charles Hallam Keep was elected presi- 
dent on March 21, after the voting trustees 
and directors had accepted the resignation 
of President A. Foster Higgins and those 
of the entire old board of officers and di- 
rectors in accordance with the plan adopt- 
ed. 

B. L. Allen, formerly third vice-president, 
has been made second vice-president. Jo- 
seph T. Brown, who was second vice-presi- 
dent, is now third vice-president. Harris A. 
Dunn has been made secretary and treas- 
urer in place of F. G. King. J. McL. Wal- 
ton is now assistant secretary and A. G. 
King assistant treasurer. 

Charles Hallam Keep, the new president 
of the Knickerbocker Trust Company, was 
born in Lockport, N. Y., in 1861. He 
graduated from Harvard University and 
practiced law in Buffalo from 1885 until 
1903, when he was appointed Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. While in that po- 
sition he gained prominence as the chair- 
man of the commission appointed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to investigate and report 
methods for improvement of the depart- 
mental system. He resigned from the 
Treasury Department last year and was 
appointed Superintendent of the New York 
State Banking Department, which position 
he soon resigned to accept an appointment 
as Public Service Commissioner for the 
Second District. He has resigned this po- 
sition since entering upon the duties of his 
new office. 



Merchants National Bank 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Capital, - - $200,000 

Surplus A Profits, 830,000 
Larieit Depository for Banks between 
Baltimore and New Orleans 



The Knickerbocker Trust Company re- 
opened with $14,045,507 on hand and total 
resources of $50,910,469. 

— Samuel Ver Planck Hoffman has been 
added to the board of directors of the Lin- 
coln Trust Company. 

— On March 18 trustees of the New York 
Trust Company accepted the resignation of 
Willard V. King as vice-president and also 
elected Alexander S. Webb, Jr., second vice- 
president, and Mortimer N. Buckner, third 
vice-president. Walter E. Drummond suc- 
ceeds Mr. Buckner as treasurer. 

— F. J. Parsons was recently elected 
assistant secretary, and H. L. Servos assist- 
ant treasurer of the United States Mortgage 
& Trust Company. 

— E. Tilden Mattox, formerly with the 
Lincoln Trust Co., has accepted the posi- 
tion of solicitor for the Merchants’ Ex- 
change National Bank 

— The Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company 
is having plans prepared by Architects 
Clinton & Russell for a fifteen-story 
building, to be erected on the property 
owned by the company at 63 and 65 
Beaver street, running through to 20 and 
24 Exchange Place. It is understood that 
the new structure will cost about $1,000,- 
000 . 

The property, which was bought from 
the Alliance Realty Company about two 
years ago, adjoins the present building 
of the trust company at the northeast cor- 
ner of William and Beaver streets, and has 
a frontage of 45 feet on Beaver street. On 
Exchange place the new building will front 
about 68 feet, the average depth through 
from street to street being about 115 feet. 
The site faces, on its Exchange place side, 
the old Custom House, now being rebuilt 
and enlarged by the National City Bank. 

The ground floor of the proposed struct- 
ure will probably be used by the trust 
company for an addition to its present 
banking rooms. Work on the building 
will be begun immediately upon the com- 
pletion and approval of the plans. 



Baak and Trust Campany 
AUDITING and COUNSELLING 

By a thoroughly trained and broadly 
experienced Banker. Practical 
comprehensive results. 
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— Plans for the merger of the new Am- 
sterdam National Bank with the Mechan- 
ics and Traders* Bank and the Hudson 
Trust Co. have been broached and the select- 
ing of J. H. Edwards as head of the 
merged institution is favored. 

—On March 6 Justice O’Gorham gave 
his consent to a plan to liquidate the af- 
fairs of the Oriental Bank by which the 
Metropolitan Trust Company will loan $4,- 
000,000 to the bank, enabling it to pay off 
all its depositors. The trust company will 
take over the bank’s assets as collateral for 
the loan. 

The Oriental Bank reopened its doors 
March 23 and the machinery for paying off 
the depositors of the bank was put in mo- 
tion. 

— James G. Cannon, vice-president of the 
Fourth National Bank, in New York, was 
elected chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
nance of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce March 5, in place of William Nash, 
retired. 

— Secretary Taft has designated the 
banking-house of Speyer & Company as a 
depositary for Philippine funds in the 
United States. The total amount of funds, 
about $10,000,000, in the six depositaries 
previously designated, will be considerably 
reduced in a short time by payments to 
meet maturing obligations. 

— Stockholders of the Hudson Trust Co., 
who recently voted to reduce the capital 
from $1,000,000 to $500,000, have subse- 
quently agreed to leave the $500,000 as a 
surplus of the company, making the total 
surplus now $600,000. 

— The Home Savings Bank of Brooklyn 
since opening its doors for business on 
May 20, 1907, has enjoyed a steady growth 
of deposits and resources. In a statement 
of February 1, the amount due depositors 
was shown to be $150,994.03 and the sur- 



plus fund, after paying depositors 4 per 
cent, interest January 1, was $1,910.12. 

Officers of this progressive bank are: 
George H. Gerard, president; Charles A. 
Miller, first vice-president; James T. Kelly, 
second vice-president; Wm. H. Kniffin, Jr., 
cashier. 

— It is now believed that depositors of the 
Brooklyn Bank will be paid another divi- 
dend in May, but the amount has not as 
yet been determined. From the present out- 
Iook depositors will probably receive 90 per 
cent, in all. 

— The question of admission of trust com- 
panies into the clearing house association is 
still in abeyance. At a meeting of the 
clearing house association January 14 it 
was unanimously agreed to admit trust 
companies to full membership on a 25 per 
cent, reserve basis. It was further proposed 
to admit as associate members only those 
companies keeping 15 per cent, reserve, but 
in view of the fact that the question of the 
reserve required to be held by state banking 
institutions was then and is now under con- 
sideration by the legislature, it was deemed 
advisable to let this matter stand over for 
three months. As soon as this has been 
settled some developments are looked for. 

— A banking bill has passed in the Senate 
which gives the State Superintendent of 
Banks an additional deputy, to be appointed 
by his own choosing, to take charge of the 
New York city branch of the State Banking 
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We take pleasure in announcing the election 
to the Presidency of this Company of Mr. Willard 
V. King who lias long been identified with Trust 
Company Interests in New York City. Mr. 
Robert 8. Bradley who resigned as President 
will remain on the Board of Directors. 



INDEPENDENT OF THE CONTROL 
OF ANY SINGLE INTEREST 



Department and to have sole control of the 
New York city banking examinations. 



— The election of officers of The Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York for the 
current year occurred March 5 at a special 
meeting of the board of directors. 

By a unanimous vote the following gen- 
tlemen were chosen officers of the associa- 
tion: Henry R. Towne, president Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Co., president; Gus- 
tav H. Schwab, of Messrs. Oelrichs & Co., 
first vice-president; William A. Marble, 
vice-president R. & G. Corset Co., second 
vice-president; Wm. Jay Schieffelin, of 
Schieffelin & Co., third vice-president; Gus- 
tav Vintschger, president Markt & Co., 
Ltd., treasurer; and S. C. Mead, secretary. 



— Depositors of the Hamilton Bank, on 
March 20, were paid the third installment 
under the terms of the agreement made 
prior to the reopening of the bank. This 
payment is two months ahead of the sched- 
ule time and brings tne total payments that 
have now been made up to forty per cent, 
of the whole amount. 

The progress made by the Hamilton Bank 
since it opened on January 20 has been 
very gratifying to the directors and officials. 
Since that date nearly 300 new accounts 
have been opened representing a very ma- 
terial increase of deposits. 

— Officers and friends of the Phenix Na- 
tional Bank may well be proud of the very 
excellent showing made by that institution 
throughout the recent panic. 



The bank met all demands made upon it 
during that period, without issuing clear- 
ing-house certificates or denying its cus- 
tomers loans or currency. 

Its resources now total well over twelve 
million dollars and the surplus fund is 
$400,000. The present officers at the head 
of the Phenix National are as follows: 
President, F. E. Marshall; vice-president, 
Alfred M. Bull; cashier, B. L. Haskins; 
assistant cashier, H. C. Hooley. 

— David H. Lanman, treasurer of the 
Brooklyn Trust Co., has been elected a mem- 
ber of the board of trustees to fill a va- 
cancy. The institution has declared its reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of 5 per cent., pay- 
able April 1. 

—Alexander S. Webb, Jr., only recently 
made vice-president of the New York Trust 
Co., has accepted the presidency of the Lin- 
coln Trust Co. and assumed his duties April 
15. 

He succeeds Frank Tilford, who has been 
temporary president since last June, when 
Henry C. Wilson resigned. 

At the same meeting which elected Mr. 
Webb president, Abram M. Hyatt was 
elected first vice-president. Mr. Webb is a 
son of Gen. Alexander S. Webb, who was 
for many years president of the College 
of the City of New York. He has been in 
the banking business for eighteen years. 
For eleven years he was with the Lincoln 
National Bank. He served three years af- 
ter that as secretary of the Metropolitan 
Trust Company, and has been with the New 
York Trust Company since 1902. serving as 
secretary, third vice-president and vice- 
president. 

The directors of the Lincoln Trust Com- 
pany, as a further evidence of their con- 
fidence in the bank, have subscribed to a 
$500,000 increase in capital. 

—On March 23 Willard V. King assumed 
his duties as president of the Columbia 
Trust Company. 

Mr. King was connected with the old 
Continental Trust Company from the be- 
ginning and rose to the position of vice- 
president. When it merged with the New 
York Security & Trust Company he became 
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vice-president of the combined companies, 
Otto T. Bannard being the president. 

The Columbia Trust Company was or- 
ganized about two years ago, and although 
it has not yet acquired a large line of de- 
posits it is regarded as one of the most 
conservative institutions in this city. It has 
a clean record and was among the nine com- 
panies in Greater New York to show an in- 
crease in the undivided profits account dur- 
ing 1907. It has a capital of $1,000,000, 
surplus $1,000,000, undivided profits $130,- 
000, and deposits of $5,000,000. Clark Wil- 
liams was largely instrumental in organiz- 
ing the company and was vice-president up 
to the time he became Superintendent of 
Banks: The other officers beside Mr. King 
are A. B. Hepburn, W. H. Nichols and 
Howard Bayne, vice-presidents; L. W. Wig- 
gin, secretary; E. B. Potts, assistant secre- 
tary; Park Terrell, manager of bond de- 
partment; D. S. Mills, trust officer. 

— Arba K. Alford and Claudius Hutch- 
ins, appraisers of the assets and property 
of The Williamsburg Trust Company, have 
filed their inventory and appraisal of the 
assets in the Ulster County Clerk’s office. 
They report the book value of all property, 
cash, etc., $8,441,351.20, and the appraised 
value $7,935,917.35. The cash on hand 
amounts to $374,569.21. 

— Control of the branch of the Williams- 
burg Trust Company, at Broadway and 
Myrtle avenue, Brooklyn, was purchased 
March 27 by the Corn Exchange Bank at 
an auction sale conducted by Auctioneer 
William M. Smith in Brooklyn. The Corn 
Exchange Bank was the only bidder, its 
bid being $20,000. The sale includes the 
title, good-will, and fixtures of the branch. 

It is the intention of the new owners to 
open the place about May 1 as a branch 
of the Com Exchange Bank. With the 
consent of the receivers for the Williams- 
burg Trust Company, the Corn Exchange 
Bank will loan to the depositors in the 
Williamsburg Company’s branch fifty per 
cent of their deposits there. 

— On April 4 an order was signed dismis- 
sing the temporary receiver of the Jenkins 
‘irust Co., of Brooklyn, and it is expected 
that the company will resume business on 
or before April 22. 

NEW ENGLAND STATES. 

— At a meeting of the directors of the 
New England Trust Co. of Boston, held 
March 12, Alexander Cochrane was elected 
vice-president to succeed the late Charles 
H. Dalton. Ernest Lovering and Timothy 
E. Byrnes were also added to the board. 



— It is now certain that the Union Trust 
Company of Providence, R. I., will be re- 
opened, after having been closed since last 
October. 

The receivers and a committee of de- 
positors who since December 28 have been 
at work on a plan for the reorganization of 
the bank report that about 96*£ per cent, 
of the claims against the institution have 
been released. Out of a total of more than 
$19,000,000 in deposits $18,431,085 have been 
released by 16,250 depositors while the issue 
of 10,000 shares of new stock in the re- 
organized institution are over subscribed. 

— Cyrus P. Brown, president of the In- 
dustrial Trust Company of Providence, R. 
I., has been made president of the Provi- 
dence Clearing-House Association and Orcn 
Wescott, cashier of the Blackstone National 
Bank, has been chosen secretary. Those on 
the clearing-house committee are: E. S. 

Clark, II. E. Thurston, J. R. Thompson, E. 
Allen, W. C. Angell. 

— Figures have been compiled showing 
that for the twelve months ended February 
14, 1908, the sixteen Boston trust companies 
showed combined net earnings of $2,355,068, 
equal to 21.21 per cent, on the aggregate 
capitalization of $11,100,000, against earn- 
ings of $2,359,439, or 21.25 per cent, on the 
same capitalization for the year ended 
October 31, 1907. 

Last year three new trust companies were 
organized in Boston, namely, the Exchange 
Trust Company, with a capital of $250,000, 
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over it, with pediment breaking the sky 
line, will give a handsome effect. The 
building will have a flat roof, relieved at 
the sides by a balustrade effect. 

— Over 1000 people attended a reception 
held on the evening of March 23 at the First 
National Bank of Boston by President 
Daniel G. Wing and other officials of that 
institution. The crowd spent nearly two 
hours inspecting the new million dollar 
building, which stands at the junction of 
Federal, Franklin and Congress streets, and 
is to be the future home of the bank. 
The imposing windows of the main bank- 
ing-room present a striking architectural 
feature of the long facade on Franklin 
street 

They are of bronze with Yerti Tinos 
marble panels. Below them are five Ten- 
nessee marble bas-reliefs, depicting some of 
the chief commercial interests of the bank 
and the city, such as wool and cotton, paper 
and lumber, transportation, leather and ma- 
chinery. 

The interior of the bank’s quarters is 
beautifully finished and arranged for its 
customers’ use and all appointments are of 
the finest. 

Four bronze and marble lamps flank the 
main stairway and from the centre of the 
banking room is suspended a mammoth 
chandelier representing the earth, sur- 
rounded by three coronas and comprising 
350 lights artistically grouped. The pre- 
vailing finish is bronze and marble. Desks 
and furnishings blend effectively. On the 
floor below the main banking room are the 
safety deposit vaults and the coupon de- 
partment, also finished in bronze and marble. 

There is a large storeroom and sta- 
tionery department and the sub-basement 
is equipped with a system of ventilation 
purified by water process. 
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EASTERN STATES. 

— At a meeting of the Philadelphia Credit 
Men’s Association held on March 18, a 
resolution was adopted condemning the 
Aldrich currency bill and declaring in favor 
of the main features of the Fowler bill. 
Copies of the resolution were sent to 
every member of Congress. The next meet- 
ing of the association will be held during 
the third week of April, for which an ex- 
cellent programme is in preparation. 

— James M. Shumaker has resigned the 
presidency of the Dollar Deposit Bank of 
Johnstown, Pa. Ill health is given as the 
reason for his retirement. He is succeeded 
by Nathan Miller, a prominent real estate 
dealer of Johnstown. 

— “A building within a building now 
building,” may sound strange, but that is 
literally just what is being accomplished 
by the Jenkintown (Pa.) National Bank at 
this time. Outside the walls of the old 
building masons are at work setting the 
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granite blocks in place for the new struc- 
ture. which is to be thoroughly modern 
in every way. 

As the new building progresses the walls 
of the old building will be demolished. 

Part of the rear structure of the bank 
building has been completed, and within 
a short time the banking business will be 
conducted in this part, giving the work- 
men increased facilities for building and 
the demolishing of the walls of the present 
banking house. 

— Frank A. Ikeler succeeds E. F. Car- 
penter as cashier of the First National 
tfank, Bloomsburg, Pa. Mr. Ikeler has 
been a director of the bank several years. 

— Henry H. Kingston has resigned from 
the presidency of the Investment Company 
of Philadelphia and of the Investment Trust 
Company. William L. Nevin, who early this 
month was elected a director and vice- 
president, is acting president of the insti- 
tutions. 

— Officers of the new Belmont Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia have been elected as 
follows: President, Joel H. De Victor; 

secretary, Joseph W. Kenworthy; treasurer, 
Clark Moore, Jr. 

— The fine new building of the Title, 
Trust and Guaranty Company of Johnstown, 
Pa., will be thrown open to the public with- 
in a short time. In point of architecture 
and workmanship it is one of the finest in 
the city and represents an investment in 
excess of $100,000. The first floor of the 
new building will be used as a banking 
house by the Title, Trust and Guaranty 
Company, which is putting the finishing 
touches on the interior preparatory to 
throwing its doors open for business. 

— The Iron Bound Trust Co. of Newark, 
N. J., has increased its capital stock from 
$100,000 to $200,000. 

— J. Hampton Moore, receiver of the 
City Trust, Safe Deposit and Surety Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, has sent out checks 
to the bank’s depositors, covering the second 
dividend paid since closing. This will bring 
the total amount paid up to 60.72* per cent 
of the indebtedness. 

— Jos. Channon, cashier of the North- 
western National Bank of Philadelphia, has 
succeeded the late L. J. Bauer as vice- 
president. Mr. Channon will also continue 
as cashier of the bank. 

— The First National Bank of Kennett 
Square, Del., will erect a new bank build- 



ing, to cost $30,000 and to be built of 
granite with trimmings of Warner stone. 
All modern conveniences and appliances are 
to be provided to make the new home suit- 
able for banking purposes. 

— W. W. Hill has been appointed cashier 
of the First National Bank of Sheridan, Pa., 
to succeed L. H. Williams, resigned. Mr. 
Hill is a capable bank man, having been 
formerly connected with the ML Washing- 
ton Savings and Trust Company of Sheri- 
dan. 

— That the recent financial stringency was 
due to inadequacies of our national banking 
system and to the non-elasticity of our cur- 
rency, was the sentiment of an address 
delivered March 19, at the Lincoln hotel by 
J. T. Montgomery, on the occasion of the 
dinner held there by the Credit Mens* As- 
sociation of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Montgomery advocated changes in 
laws governing banking matters and pro- 
posed resolutions supporting certain bills 
now pending. These resolutions were 
passed by the assemblage. Other addresses 
of the evening were delivered by G. B. 
Hill, J. K. Cree and R. A. Hays. The 
latter presented an anaylsis of the Credit 
Mens* Association, entering into the fea- 
tures of salesmanship. 

—The Second National Bank of Wilkes 
iiarre. Pa., recently took possession of its 
magnificent new building, equipped with all 
the modern fixtures and conveniences. The 
interior of the new quarters is as hand- 
somely and elegantly finished as any bank 
home in this country, and the building is 
one that officers of the bank may feel justly 
proud of. 

— George W. White has succeeded R. A. 
Chester as first vice-president of the Com- 
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mercial National Bank of Washington, D. 
C. G. O. Waison takes the place of cash- 
ier, previously held by Mr. White. 

— Louis S. Amonson was on March 25 
elected a director of the Franklin Trust 
Co. of Philadelphia. Mr. Amonson was 
formerly vice-president of the State of 
Pennsylvania Insurance Co. 

— The fiftieth anniversary of the Phila- 
delphia Clearing-House was celebrated 
March 23, at a banquet given by Philadel- 
phia bankers. About forty bankers were 
present and listened to an address by James 
juoore, Jr., president of the Northern 
Liberties National Bank, in which he com- 
pared the status of the clearing-house fifty 
years ago with its present flourishing con- 
dition. 

J. B. Mitchell, who was the oldest bank 
president in service, was elected the first 
president, and there have been in this half 
century only four others, namely, Joseph 
Patterson, James V. Watson, John H. 
Michener and Francis B. Reeves, the last- 
named being the present president. More 
remarkable still is the fact that in fifty 
years there have been only two managers. 
George E. Arnold served from 1858 to 1885, 
and John C. Boyd has been manager since 
then. He is also secretary of the clearing- 
house. 



SOUTHERN STATES. 

— A statement showing the condition of 
all the 313 state banks and trust companies 
of Texas at the close of business February 
14, has been given out by the Department 
of Banking. 

Their resources on that date amounted 
to $34,483,215.29 with a reserve of 56% 
per cent. 

A comparative statement with the previous 
reports of the state banks, which was 
called for on December 3, showed cash in 
vaults at the December call amounting to 
$1,700,798.68, while for February this 
amount had increased to $3,923,419.16. 

— Since our recent money panic many 
banks throughout the country have en- 
deavored to assure their customers by op- 
timistic letters that they have not been 
weakened in any way by the abnormal con- 
ditions which they were forced to meet. 

But perhaps, to the average depositor, fig- 
ures count for more than all the nicely- 
worded letters which they could ever read, 
and the Planters’ National Bank of Rich- 
mond, Virginia, has set forth in its recent 
statements facts which would convince the 
most skeptical. 

A comparison of the August, 1907, and 
January, 1908, statements is interesting 

11 
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at this time, as it shows a steady increase 
of deposits, notwithstanding the interven- 
ing panic. 

On August 22 last deposits with the bank 
totaled $4,540,403.28 and surplus and profits 
were $1,059,315.25. Six months later, or 
on January 1 of this year, deposits had 
increased to $4,997,008.19, with a correspond- 
ing increase in surplus and profits to $1,- 
075,877.16. 

The Planters* National Bank was organ- 
ized in 1865 and has a capital to-day of 
$300,000 with over $6,000,000 of resources. 
The present officers are: James N. Boyd, 
president; J. J. Montague, vice-president; 
Richard H. Smith, cashier. 



— Beverly D. Harris, for the past year 
cashier of the Comercial National Bank of 
Houston, Texas, will henceforth be with 
the South Texas National Bank in the same 
capacity. J. E. McAshan, for many years 
the cashier of the South Texas, will con- 
tinue in the management as active vice- 
president of the institution. 

With the addition of Mr. Harris to the 
active management, the personnel of the 
official staff of the bank is otherwise un- 
changed, and includes Charles Dillingham, 
president; J. E. McAshan, Henry Brashear, 
O. T. Holt and H. F. MacGregor, vice- 
presidents; B. D. Harris, cashier; Charles 
A. McKinney and Charles F. Schultz, assist- 
ant cashiers. 

— Members of the Texas Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation will enjoy an excursion this summer 
through the Northwest to Seattle and 
return, the trip to last thirty days. 

Last year between 150 and 200 bankers 
and members of their families went on the 
excursion, which combines a pleasure trip 
and a little missionary work in booming 
Texas. 



— Banking and banking laws were the • 
subjects discussed by the Atlanta (Ga.) r 
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Credit Mens* Association at a meeting held 
February 27. Among those who spoke 
were Hon. Asa G. Candler, Joseph A. Mc- 
Cord, T. D. Meador, State Treasurer R. 
Lj. Park and others. All the speakers ad- 
vocated laws which would require stronger 
and better examinations. 

H. E. Choate, who presided at the meet- 
ing, declared that the association was not 
hostile to banking interests, but wanted the 
co-operation of conservative banks. 

— The First National Bank of Alexandria, 
Va., has acquired a very desirable location 
on one of the principal streets and will 
take steps at once for the erection of a 
handsome bank building. 

— At a directors’ meeting held March 
19 the Georgia Savings Bank and Trust 
Company declared its usual dividend of 
three per cent, to stockholders. Reports 
showed that the earnings for the past six 
months have exceeded those for any similar 
period in the history the bank. The 
Georiga Savings Bank and Trust Company 
is Atlanta’s oldest savings bank. 

— Owing to the inability to collect out- 
standing notes, the officers of the City 
National Bank of Greensboro, N. C., have 
decided to liquidate its affairs. Negotiations 
are in progress with another bank to take 
over its collateral and assume the payment 
of all deposits. The assets are $800,000 
and liabilities are about the same. 

— Application will be made for a charter 
for the Union Savings Bank at Adrian, 
Ga., as soon as the advertisement required 
by law can be completed. The bank is to 
start business with a capital of $500,000 
and with the following incorporators: T. J. 
James and W. F. Staten, of Emanuel 
county, and G. E. Youmans, T. A Cheatham 
and G. W. Drake, of Johnson county. 

— The First National of Albany, Georgia, 
has absorbed the Third National of that 
city. 



be held at Griffin, Ga., April 22, 1908, and 
an interesting programme has been arranged. 
A number of prominent bankers of Georgia 
will be in attendance at the meeting and will 
make addresses, among them Joseph S. 
Davis, of Albany, president of the associa- 
tion. Novel features will be introduced 
and the meeting promises to be one of the 
most interesting in the history of the 
association. 

Group 5 is known as the Macon group, as 
distinguished from the Atlanta, Savannah, 
Columbus and Augusta groups, and consists 
of banks within a radius of 75 to 100 miles 
from Macon. 

— Directors of the Maryland Savings 
Bank of Baltimore met in special session 
March 23 and elected William Woodward 
Cloud president. He succeeds his father, 
the late Daniel Cloud, deceased. The elec- 
tion came as a surprise to Mr. Cloud, who 
did not anticipate that the directors would 
take action until the next annual meeting. 
Summerfield Baldwin, the vice-president, let 
it be known that he did not care to assume 
these additional responsibilities and asked 
that a president be immediately chosen. 

Mr. Cioud was advanced from the posi- 
tion of treasurer, which he has held for the 
last six years. The board has named 
Howard T. Williams as treasurer pro tem. 

— The First National Bank of Richmond,. 
Virginia, published in its statement of 
January 14 some interesting facts regard- 
ing the bank’s business for the year 1907. 
Gross profits for the year amounted ta 
$319,439.51, and out of this sum $80,000* 
was paid in dividends to the stockholders of 
the bank. After transferring a substantial 
amount to the surplus fund, and making 
other appropriations, the undivided profits 
were on January 1 $44,170.85. Between 
August 22 and December 3, 1907, deposits in 
the First National increased $441,894.77, 
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— Hon. John D. Walker, chairman of 
Group 5, Georgia Bankers* Association, has 
announced that a meeting of Group 5 will 
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which is proof that the condition and con- 
duct of the bank throughout the panic was 
such as to commend it to the confidence of 
the public. 

The bank has a capital stock of $1,000,000 
and the present officers are: John B. Pur- 
cell, president; John M. Miller, Jr., vice- 
president and cashier; Chas. R. Burnett, 
J. C. Joplin, W. P. Shelton, and Alex. F. 
Ryland, assistant cashiers. 

— At a meeting of the directors of the 
Atlanta (Ga.) National Bank, held March 
7 the books to subscribe to the increased 
capital stock of the bank were opened to 
the public, and not to include the present 
stockholders. 

At a recent meeting the bank decided to 
increase its capital stock from $500,000 to 
$1,000,000. Of this sum $250,000 was de- 
clared in a stock dividend, which went to 
the present stockholders. 

There will be issued $250,000 in stock, 
open to outsiders alone. This will come 
by issuing 2,500 shares, with a par value 
of $100, for the sum of $250 a share. This 
will give the required $250,000 with $375,000 
as surplus and undivided profits. 

With the present surplus and undivided 
profits and the increased capital stock of 
the bank this total amount will be brought 
up to $1,850,000. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

— The Ohio Bankers* Association has 
issued the first number of a publication 
called “The Ohio Banker,” which will be 
devoted to the interests of bankers through- 
out the state, and is expected to aid in 
binding closer together the great banking 
fraternity of Ohio. 

W. B. Jackson will edit “The Ohio 
Banker,” which has its office in the new 
rirst National Bank building, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

— On March 3, the Continental National 
Bank of Chicago passed the twenty-fifth 
year of its existence, having opened for 
business March 3, 1883. At the close of the 



first year the deposits were $3,600,000; at 
tne close of 1895 they were $9,000,000; in 
1900 they had increased to $31,000,000; in 
1905 to $51,000,000, and to-day they total 
over seventy millions of dollars. Besides 
gaining in deposits the bank has added 
to its capital and surplus fund, which is 
now over six million dollars. 

— The Title and Trust Co., of Detroit, 
Mich., has been organized with a capital, 
fully paid in, of $200,000, with the follow- 
ing officers and directors: President, Frank- 
lin E. Bushman; vice-president and treas- 
urer, John H. Meyering; secretary, J. Ralph 
M eyering. 

— Work on the Terre Haute (Ind.) Trust 
Company’s new building is progressing 
rapidly and from outward appearance now, 
the structure is going to be a handsome 
one. 

— It is only after passing through such 
a critical test as that since last October 
that the value of a business can be truly 
judged. And knowing this, the statement 
of the First National Bank of Nashville, 
Tenn., is truly a remarkable one, for it 
shows that the bank was able all along 
to strengthen its various departments and 
to meet all requirements on a cash basis. 

The First National has a capital of $500,- 
000 and a surplus of $300,000. Its officers 
are: F. O. Watts, president; D. S. Wil- 
liams, vice-president; E. A. Lindsey, second 
vice-president; Randal Curell, cashier, and 
Frank K. Houston, assistant cashier. 

— Complete organization of the Farmers* 
Savings Bank of Princeton, Iowa, has been 
effected and the bank is ready to open. 
Ihe capital stock is $10,000 and all but 
a few hundred dollars of this amount has 
been subscribed. The new officers are 
well-known men and the bank will have 
the support of those farmers living near, 
who have felt the need of a bank at Prince- 
ton. J. H. Shaff is president; J. D. Dennis, 
vice-president, and Wm. H. Gruenwald, 
cashier. 



The Detroit Coin Wrapper 




Millions are used annually by large handlers 
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— A magnificent building has been com- 
pleted for the First National Bank of 
Englewood, 111. It is built of light gray 
granite, highly polished and of buff colored 
limestone, elaborately carved in keeping 
with the Ionic style of architecture. En- 
trance into the main banking-room is gained 
through massive bronze gates which open 
into a vestibule finished in Italian marble, 
then into the public space. Excellent 
taste lias been used in arranging the interior 
offices and quarters, so that the result is 
harmonious and convenient. 

Marble pilasters relieve the otherwise 
plainness of the walls, while a richly- 
paneled ceiling with squares of colored art 
glass complete the scheme of decoration, 
'ihe ladies’ parlor is furnished in solid ma- 
hogany, with decorations of green and gold. 

A wide marble staircase leads from the 
lower floor to the one above, where the di- 
rectors’ room and committee rooms are 
located. These are finished in quarter- 
sawed oak and handsomely decorated and 
lighted. 

Officers and directors of the bank have 
spared neither pains nor expense to pro- 
vide this suitably equipped home for the 
bank’s business, and the results are gratify- 
ing to them in the highest degree. 

— A report of the Bank of West Point, 
la., made to the court after it closed its 
doors in February shows that all depositors 
will be paid in full. The assets total $169,- 
691.49, while the liabilities are only $112,- 
187.58. 

— During the present University year a 
series of lectures on banking and finance 
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by practical men and experts will be given 
at the University of Illinois for the benefit 
of students of those subjects. The first 
series, dealing with the internal organiza- 
tion and management of banks, was given 
by William Hazzard, assistant cashier of 
the Commercial-German National Bank of 
Peoria, in the week of January 13 to 17. 
Mr. Hazzard dealt in a practical way with 
the w’ork of the departments of a bank and 
tne duties of the various officers and em- 
ployees. His lectures were illustrated with 
an extensive collection of the most up-to- 
date forms and records used by leading 
banks and proved very successful and use- 
ful to the students. 

— At the recent regular monthly meeting 
oi the Bankers Club of Des Moines, Iowa, 
an interesting paper was read by State 
Librarian Johnson Brigham on ’Bankers 
in Literature.” Mr. Brigham divided his 
subject into three parts namely, the litera- 
ture of banking; the banker as a producer 
of literature; and the banker as he figures 
in fiction and poetry. He treated these 
topics in a thorough and pleasing manner 
and at the conclusion of his address was 
given a vote of thanks by the club. 

Among other good things Mr. Brigham 
said this: 

The highest compliment ever paid the 
bankers* profession was that of August 
Comte, who in his “Positive Philosophy” 
declared that the supreme government of a 
country should be entrusted to three bank- 
ers who should respectively take charge of 
commercial, manufacturing and agricultural 
operations. 

— Alvin Campbell, assistant cashier of the 
Fort Dearborn National Bank, Chicago, has 
been elected secretary of the Northeastern 
Illinois Bankers’ Association, known as 
Group 4 of the Illinois Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. 



WESTERN STATES. 



— After one and one-half months of busi- 
ness, the Oklahoma State Bank of Muskogee 
makes an excellent statement of its con- 
dition. It is capitalized at $60,000 and all 
deposits received through its windows are 
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guaranteed by the guarantee funds of the 
state of Oklahoma. The bank now has over 
$250,000 in deposits and is gaining rapidly. 
C. B. McCluskey is president; P. W. Samuel, 
cashier, and M. Board, assistant cashier. 




LUTHER DRAKE 



Vice-President Merchants’ National Bank of 
Omaha, Neb. 



— On March 10 a man who gave his name 
as L. L. I^ee of Rockford, 111., entered the 
Merchants' National Bank of Omaha and 
asked to see President Luther Drake in his 
private office. When seated the man began 
to talk ramblingly about having had $5,000 
in the National Bank of Commerce in 
Kansas City when that bank failed. 

“And since all you fellow? are in to- 
gether you had just better hand me over 
my money or I’ll blow you and this bank 
and all of us to hell !” he added, producing 
a tjiree-ounce bottle containing a thick 
yellow liquid. “Don't you make a move,” 
he continued. “This is filled with nitro- 
glycerine. If you move you are a dead 
man.” 

By a happy thought Mr. Drake asked the 
stranger if he was not hungry and upon 
receiving an affirmative reply, the two ad- 
journed to a nearby restaurant to talk the 



matter over. Vice-President Hamilton, who 
had entered the next room, had heard the 
man’s threat and promptly telephoned to 
police headquarters for detectives. It was 
an easy matter to capture the man with 
his bottle and put him where he will have 
ample time to meditate upon the folly of 
making such a threat with only a bottle of 
colored water to back it up. 

— The Boley Bank and Trust Company 
of Boley, Oklahoma, reopened March 1, 
after being suspended since February 12. 

— The First State Bank of Bristow, 
Oklahoma, will begin business with $25,000 
capital and these officers: M. Jones, presi- 
dent; H. M. Johnson, vice-president, and 
E. L. Jones, cashier. 

— One of the strong banking firms of 
Nebraska, the Brown County Bank, recently 
moved into new quarters at Long Pine. 
The rooms are supplied with everything 
new and up-to-date in fixtures and are very 
conveniently arranged for the bank’s cus- 
tomers. 

— The National Bank of Commerce of 
Kansas City, Mo., reopened on March 30, 
with W. B. Ridgely, former Comptroller of 
the Currency, as president and Edward 
Ridgely, of New York, as cashier. Geo. T. 
Cutts, who was the Federal receiver in 
charge, is first vice-president. Stockholders 
have voted to increase the capital stock 
from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000 and to increase 
the number of directors from fifteen to 
twenty-one. 

— The Lake County Bank of Madison, 
S. D., began business July 3, 1899, as a 
private bank with a capital of $10,000. On 
June 1, 1904, the capital was increased 
and a charter taken out as a state institu- 
tion. 

To-day the bank has a capital of $25,- 
000, undivided profits of $42,000 and de- 
posits of $282,687.87. John Wadden is the 
newly elected president and the other 
officers are: George E. Cochrane, cashier, 

and Martin F. Berther, assistant cashier. 

PACIFIC STATES. 

— The Spokane and Eastern Trust Com- 
pany has paid an extra dividend of ten per 
cent, on earnings for 1907. This fell due 
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in December, but was deferred until the 
crisis was past. 

The Spokane and Eastern Trust Com- 
pany was formed eighteen years ago by 
J. P. M. Richards, the president, who has 
been actively in charge of its affairs ever 
since. The capital is $100,000, with sur- 
plus and undivided profits of $271,000. The 
directors have decided to increase the cap- 
ital to $300,000, leaving the surplus and 
profits as at present. That will give a gross 
working capital of nearly $600,000. Pres- 
ent shareholders will be allowed to sub- 
scribe to the new stock at par, and it is 
expected that practically all will be thus 
taken up. 

The Trust Company’s annex building is 
rapidly nearing completion. Its features 
include the largest and most secure vault 
system on the Pacific Coast. There are 
twenty vaults, weighing a million pounds 
and costing, equipped, $50,000. 

— A. R. McClaskey, cashier of the Bank 
of Albion, Wash., has been elected cashier 
of the Palouse (Wash.) State Bank, and H. 
C. Woodard, formerly a bookkeeper in the 
Palouse State Bank, will succeed Mr. Mc- 
Claskey in the Bank of Albion. 

— Rodney T. Badger has been elected 
cashier of the Utah National Bank at 
Salt Lake City. 

—The State Bank and Trust Company of 
Carson City, Nevada, with branches in Gold- 
field, Tonopah, Manhattan and Blair, has 
undergone a rigid examination to satisfy the 
State Bank Commission that it is capable 
of dispensing with a receiver. The Car- 
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son City branch of the bank is in ex- 
ceptionally good shape and its loans are 
small and well secured. 

— In a recent election held by the Filer 
(Idaho) State Bank, newly organised, these 
officers were chosen: President, Geo. L. 

Crocker; vice-president, F. S. Hayward; 
cashier, F. E. Allen. 

— The Miners and Merchants Bank of 
Chelan, Washington, has erected a modern 
bank home at a cost of $10,000. Part of 
the material used is a gray granite of fine 
quality, quarried just three miles from the 
city. All the furniture and wood finish- 
ing for the inside of the bank is of solid 
mahogany. 

CANADA. 

— Recently bills were presented before the 
Commons Banking and Commerce Com- 
mittee for the incorporation of the Bank 
of Vancouver and the Bank of British 
Columbia. It has been decided, however, 
to merge the two proposed banks under the 
name of the Bank of Vancouver with a 
capital stock of two million dollars, with 
the head office at Vancouver. 

The provisional directors of the Bank of 
Vancouver are the men who were formerly 
promoting the Chartered Bank of British 
Columbia, viz., Thomas W. Peterson, Jas. 
A. Mitchell, and Frederick W. Jones, of 
Victoria, B. C.; James A. Harvey, of Cran- 
brook; William H. Malkin, Robert P. Mc- 
Lennan and Henry T. Ceperley, of Van- 
couver. 

— It is worth noting that the influence of 
Canadian banks in the United States is 
spreading rapidly and their branch offices 
are steadily gaining in strength and prestige. 
Each year there are millions of dollars 
loaned on the i>ew York Stock Exchange 
by the Canadian banks and it is a note- 
worthy fact, that during the October panic 
the largest of these great Canadian banks 
did not call a dollar from the American 
market Such support is worth reckoning 
with for any community. 

— On March 16 a branch office of the 
xiome Bank of Canada was opened in 
Sandwich, Ontario, in the building form- 
erly occupied by the Sovereign Bank branch. 
P. M. Woods, who was teller in the 
Sovereign before it closed, will be given 
the position of head accountant in the Home 
branch, but it has not yet been decided 
whether or not there will be a new manager 
appointed immediately, the plan being to 
have it directly under the Walkerville 
branch, up to this time the only branch of 
the Home bank in this vicinity.. 

E. W. Horne is manager of the Walker- 
ville branch. 
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NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 

The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organised since 

our last report. 



Applications to Organize National Banks 
Approved. 

The following notices of intention to organise 
National banks have been approved by the Comptroller 
of the Currency since last advice. 

First National Bank, Valley Mills, Tex.; by 
H. B. Sears, et al. 

Commercial National Bank, Madison, Wis. ; 

by Chas. N. Drown, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Plalnview, Tex. ; 

by J. N. Donohoo, et al. 

Union National Bank, Pasadena, Cal.; by 
E. H. Groenendyke, et al. 

First National Bank, Spanish Fork, Utah; 
by F. M. Snell, et al. 

Central National Bank, Dowagiac, Mich. ; 

by Chas. E. Sweet, et al. 

Emerson National Bank, Warrensburgh, N. 

Y.; by L. W. Emerson, et al. 
Manufacturers’ National Bank, North Attle- 
boro, Mass.; by A. Totten, et al. 
Commercial National Bank, Greensboro, N. 

C. ; by F. C. Boyles, et al. 

Orangeburg National Bank, Orangeburg, S. 

C. : by Wm. C. Wolfe, et al. 

Bender8ville National Bank, Bendersville, 
Pa.; by Wm. C. Yeatts, et al. 

First National Bank, Ryder, N. D. ; by Aug. 
Peterson, et al. 

National Bank, North East, Pa.; by C. C. 
Hill, et al. 

National Bank, Jackson, Ga. ; by F. S. Eth- 
eridge, et al. 

Leechburg National Bank, Deechburg, Pa.; 

by P. W. Morgan, et al. 

First National Bank, Amherst, Neb.; by A. 
U. Dann, et al. 

City National Bank, Martin, Tenn.; by J. W. 
Lewis, et al. 

First National Bank, Highland, Kans. ; by 
Geo. S. Hovey, et al. 

Foard County National Bank, Crowell, Tex.; 

by Jno. S. Hagler, et al. 

Grange National Bank, Spartansburg, Pa.; 
by John M. Webb, et al. 



Farmers’ National Bank, Mt Pleasant, 
Mich.; by Walter N. Snider, et al. 

First National Bank, Felton, Dela.; by F. L*. 
Hardesty et al 

Millersville' National Bank, Millersville, Pa.; 

by J. Harry Pickle, et al. 

Manufacturers’ National Bank, Hion, N. Y.; 

by John J. Town, et al. 

First National Bank, Intercourse, Pa.; by 
Willis R. Knox, et al. 

Union National Bank, Charlotte, N. C.; by 
H. M. Victor, et al. 

First National Bank, Middleport, N. Y.; by 
George F. Thompson, et al. 

First National Bank, Blackstone, Va. ; by 
S. L. Barrow, et al. 

Kent County National Bank, East Green- 
wich, R. I.; by August H. Schaller, et al. 

Applications for Conversion to National Banks 
Approved. 

People’s State Bank, Waseca, Minn.; into 
Farmers’ National Bank. 

People’s Bank, Woodbury, Tenn.; into First 
National Bank. 

Wallace Banking and Trust Co., Wallace, 
Ida.; into Wallace National Bank. 
Mechanics’ Banking Co., Fostoria, Ohio; into 
Union National Bank. 

National Banks Organized. 

9042 — German -American National Bank, St. 
Joseph, Mo.; capital. $200,000; Pres., Wm. 
Krug; Vice-Pres’s., Henry Krug, Jr., and 
J. G. Schneider; Cashier, R. R. Calkins; 
Asst. Cashier, A. H. Bansbach. Conver- 
sion of German-American Bank. 

9043 — First National Bank of Highland, 
Monterey, Va.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Jas. 
R. Gilliam; Vice-Pres., J. C. Matheny; 
Cashier, J. A. Jones; Asst. Cashier, Clifton 
Matheny. 

9044 — National Bank, Kinston, N. C. ; capital, 
$100,000; Pres., E. F. Cox; Vice-Pres., J. 
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W. Grainger; Cashier, R. C. Strong. Con- 
version of Bank of Kinston. 

9045— First National Bank, Sedgwick, Colo.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., R. T. McGrew; 
Vice -Pres.. H. N. Linebarger; Cashier, C. 

B. McKinstry 

9046— Park National Bank. Sulphur, Okla. ; 
capital, $25,000; Pres.. Geo. F. Hicks; Vice- 
Pres., Jno. R. Manning; Cashier, J. C. 
Chidsey; Asst. Cashier, T. F. GafTord. 
Conversion of Sulphur Bank and Trust Co. 

9047— First National Bank, St. Johns, Oreg. ; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Hy. W. Coe; Cash- 
ier, F. P. Drinker. 

9048 — First National Bank, Welch, W. Va. ; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., E. H. Sudduth; 
Vice-Pres., B. F. Williams; Cashier. R. S. 
Gillespie; Asst. Cashier, B. O. Swope. 
Conversion of Citizens’ Bank. 

9049— Barnett National Bank, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; capital, $750,000; Pres., Bion H. Bar- 
nett; Vice-Pres’s., W. D. Barnett and Jno. 
G. Christopher; Cashier, G. R. DeSaus- 
sure; Asst. Cashiers, R. E. Wheeler and 
W. R. McQuaid. 

9050 — First National Bank. Milaca. Minn.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Chas. Keith; Vice- 
Pres., M. K. Rudd; Cashier, J. A. Allen; 
Asst. Cashier, C. H. Dahlstrom. Conver- 
sion of Farmers’ State Bank. 

9051— First National Bank, Winder, Ga. ; 
capital, $50,000; Pres.. W. H. Toole; Vice- 
Pres’s., W. L. Blasingame and J. B. Wil- 
liams; Cashier, W. L. Jackson. 

9052 — First National Bank. Odessa. Wash. ; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., C. H. Claudius; 
Vice-Pres.. Jno. Schaffer; Cashier, W. P. 
Christensen. 

9053— Home National Bank, Stanton, Tex.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Chas. Ebbersol; 
Vice-Pres’s.. A. C. Eidson and T. S. 
Crowder; Cashier, J. E. Garrett. 

9054 — First National Bank, Washtucna, 
Wash.; capital, $50,000; Pres., W. R. Cun- 
ningham, Jr.; Vice-Pres.. O. H. Greene; 
Cashier, Wm. A. Pearce; Asst. Cashier, 
J. M. Booth. Conversion of Bank of 
Washtucna. 

9055 — First National Bank, Prattville. Ala.; 
capital. $50,000; Pres., Allen Northington; 
Vice-Pres., C. E. Thomas; Cashier, Edw. 
Northington. 

9056— Aurora National Bank, Aurora, Neb.; 
capital, $75,000; Pres., A. G. Peterson; 
Vice-Pres., Fritz Hoefer; Cashier, W. C. 
Keck; Asst. Cashier, C. S. Brown. Con- 
version of Aurora State Bank. 

9057 — National Bank, Leesville, S. C. ; capi- 
tal. $25,000; Pres.. H. F. Hendrix; Vice- 
Pres., J. L. Matthews; Cashier. H. A. 
Meetze. Conversion of Bank of Leesville. 

9058 — Farmers and Miners* National Bank, 
Bentley ville, Pa.; capital, $50,000; Pres., 
Joseph A. Herron; Vice-Pres., T. A. Heth- 
erington; Cashier, D. E. Lindley. 

9059— National Bank, Preston, Minn.; capi- 
tal. $50,000; Pres., H. R. Wells; Vice-Pres., 
S. A. Langum; Cashier, Wm. R. Wells; 
Asst. Cashier, L. J. Luhmann. 

9060 — East Worcester National Bank, East 
Worcester, N. Y. ; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
James E. Dante; Vice-Pres.. Aaren D. 
Hallenbeck; Cashier, Louis Dante; Asst. 
Cashier. Wm. E. Dante. 

9061 — First National Bank, White House 
Station, N. J. ; capital, $30,000; Pres., J. 
N. Pidcock; Vice-Pres., Wm. E. Reger; 
Cashier, M. R. Cook. 
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9062— First National Bank, West Milton, 
Ohio; capital. $30,000; Pres., Robt W. 
Douglas; ’Vice-Pres.. Chas. B. Douglas; 
Cashier, David F. Douglas; Asst. Cashier, 
Gifford T. Douglas. 

9063 — People’s First National Bank, Olivia, 
Minn.; capital, $25,000; Pres., C. A. Heins; 
Vice-Pres., Warren H. Heins; Cashier, E. 
G. Heins; Asst. Cashier, A. N. Nelson. 

^064— First National Bank, Stephen, Minn.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., H. I. Yetter; Vice- 
Pres., James J. Sinclair; Cashier, R. A. 
Whitney; Asst. Cashier, C. A. Renny. 

9065 — First National Bank, Washingtonville, 
N. Y. ; capital, $25,000; Pres., Edward R. 
Emerson; Vice-Pres., Jno. Y. Gerow; Cash- 
ier, Bradner Cameron. 

9066 — First National Bank, Union Bridge, 
Md.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Danl. Wolfe; 
Vice-Pres., Jno. N. Weaver; Cashier, Edw. 
F. Olmstead. 

9067 — Commercial National Bank, Raleigh, 
N. C.; capital, $100,000; Pres., B. S. Jer- 
man; Vice-Pres., Alf. A. Thompson; Cash- 
ier, H. W. Jackson; Asst. Cashier, E. B. 
Crow. Conversion of Commercial and 
Farmers’ Bank. 

9068— Third National Bank, Walla Walla, 
Wash.; capital, $100,000; Pres., A. R. John- 
son; Vice-Pres., Geo. E. Kellough; Cash- 
ier, Fred W. Wilson; Asst. Cashier, O. M. 
Beatty. 

9069 — First National Bank, Strawberry Point, 
la.; capital, $25,000; Pres., A. Hanson; 
Vice-Pres., A. O. Kingsley; Cashier, F. J. 
Gressler. 

9070 — Northwestern National Bank, Belling- 
ham. Wash.; capital, $100,000.; Pres., Irv- 
ine J. Adair; Vice-Pres., C. X. Larrabee; 
Cashier, C. K. McMillln; Asst. Cashier, 
Olaf Udness. 

9071 — McDowell County National Bank, 
Welch. W. Va. ; capital, $100,000; Pres., 
Isaac T. Mann; Vice-Pres., H. D. Hatfield: 
Cashier. I. J. Rhodes; Asst. Cashier, R. C. 
McClure. Conversion of McDowell County 
Bank. 

9072 — First National Bank, Goldsboro, Pa.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., C. E. Bair; Vice- 
Pres’s., G. W. Bamberger. C. F. Williams 
and J. F. Zortman; Cashier, Wm. N. 
Mansberger. 

9073 — First National Bank, Fort Branch, 

Ind.: capital, $25,000; Pres., Willis G. 

Stiefel; Vice-Pres., Chas. B. Runcie; 
Cashier, Chas. Hatch. 

9074 — American National Bank, Cordele, Ga. ; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., L. O. Benton; Vice- 
Pres’s., C. C. Greer and R. L. Wilson; 
Cashier, J. W. Cannon; Asst. Cashier, E. 
A. Vinson. Conversion of Merchants and 
Farmers’ Bank. 

9075 — Cavalier County National Bank, Lang- 
don, N. D.; capital, $25,000; Pres., W. J. 
Mooney; Vice-Pres., W. F. Winter; Cash- 
ier, Jno. Sheehan; Asst. Cashier, Adam J. 
Barker. 

9076 — People’s National Bank, Salisbury, N. 

C. ; capital, $100,000; Pres., D. R. Julian; 
Vice-Pres., P. H. Thompson; Cashier, J. 

D. Norwood; Asst. Cashier, J. A. Peeler. 
Conversion of People’s Bank and Trust Co. 

9077 — Farmers and Merchants’ National 
Bank, Fort Branch, Ind.; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., W. L. West; Vice-Pres., Gerhard 
Sollman; Cashier, S. H. West. Conversion 
of Farmers and Merchants’ Bank. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Burbank— Burbank State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., H. A. Church; Vice-Pres., 
A. O. Kendall; Cashier, C. C. Cottle; Asst. 
Cashier, R. O. Church. 

COLORADO. 

Pagosa Springs— Citizens’ Bank; capital, 
$16,000; Pres., A. J. Nossaman; Vice-Pres., 
J. S. Hatcher; Cashier, Fred Catchpole. 

FLORIDA. 

Bowling Green— State Bank; succeeded W. 
R. Minor & Co.; catital, $20,000; Pres., J. 

H. Durrance; Vice-Pres., G. H. Gill; Cash- 
ier. W. R. Minor; Asst. Cashier, C. Ches- 
ter. 

Jensen — St. Lucie County Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., Herbert B. Race; Vice- 
Pres., M. D. Johnson; Cashier, H. D. 
Watts, Jr. 

GEORGIA. 

Macon — Harrold Banking and Savings Co. ; 
capital, $26,000; Pres., T. H. Boone; Sec., 
W. E. Harrold; Treas., S. S. Shippe. 

Suwanee— Brown Bank and Trust Co.; 
Branch of Lawrenceville; Mgr., Wm. Wil- 
son. 

ILLINOIS. 

Forreston— Forreston State Bank; succeeded 
Bank of Forreston; capital, $60,000; Pres., 
Jno. T. Campbell; Vice-Pres., S. E. Camp- 
bell; Cashier, C. L. Robertson. 

IOWA. 



LOUISIANA. 

Avard — People’s Bank; capital. $10,000; 

Pres., J. B. Gillis; Vice-Pres’s., L. Rogers 
and S. A. Wilder; Cashier, R. L. Jordan. 

MARYLAND. 

Rocks— Farmers* Savings Bank; Pres., E. E. 
Pyle; Vice-Pres., A. C. Ayres; Cashier, J. 
R. Ramsay. 

MICHIGAN. 

Remus— State Savings Bank; succeeded 
Bank of Remus; capital. $25,000; Pres. 
W. J. Orr; Vice-Pres., Wm. H. Wallace; 
Cashier, Geo. Bilbrough. 

Smith’s Creek— Smith s Creek Bank of Peck, 
Wilson & Co., Cashier, F. H. Wilson. 

MINNESOTA. 

Callaway — First State Bank; succeeded 
Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. Ernster; Vice-Pres., W. 
B. Carman; Cashier, J P. Ernster. 
Grasston— First State Bank; succeeded Bank 
of Grasston; capital, $10,000; Pres.. John 
Runquist; Vice-Pres., Hiram R. Elliott; 
Cashier, Harry A. Lamb. 

Richville— Farmers’ State Bank; succeeded 
Bank of Richville; capital, $10,000; Pref , 

I.. W. Oberhauser; Vice-Pres., Chas. W. 
Higley; Cashier, C. F. Franz. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Cruger— Peoples Deposit and Savings Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., H. G. Kitchell; 
Vice-Pres., H. W. Turnipseed; Cashier, C. 
T. Stepp; Asst. Cashier, S. W. Whitmire. 



Gillett Grove — Gillett Grove Savangs Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., Samuel Fergueson; 
Vice-Pres., An tone BorglofT; Cashier, F. 
A. Lake. 

Lewis — Citizens’ Bank; succeeded State 
Bank; Pres., W. J. Woodward; Vice-Pres., 
A. Morton; Cashier. E. S. Phillips; Asst. 
Cashier, W. T. Woodward. 

Minden — German-American Savings Bank; 
succeeded German-American Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., T. G. Turner; Vice- 
Pres., Chas. R. Hannan, Jr., Cashier. 
James Hunter; Asst. Cashier, Tewes 
Rohlfs. 

Princeton — Farmers’ Savings Bank; succeed- 
ed Princeton Savings Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., J. H. Shaft; Vice-Pres., J. D. 
Dennis; Cashier, Wm. Gruenwald. 

Sexton— Citizens’ Bank; succeeded Bank of 
Sexton; capital, $10,000; Cashier. N. John- 
son. 

Storm Lake — Security Bank; capital. $50,000; 
Pres., L. E. Ballou; Cashier. W. A. Jones, 
Jr.; Asst. Cashier, L. E. Ballou, Jr. 

Van Horn — Van Horn Savings Bank; capital, 
$12,000; Pres., Henry Kerkman; Vice-Pres., 

J. F. Kroln ; Cashier, J. P. Kroehuke. 

West Point — Farmers and Citizens’ Bank; 
responsibility, $300,000; Pres., Fred N. 
Smith; Vice-Pres., C. A. Thompson; Cash- 
ier. John Shepherd; Asst. Cashier, J. F. 
Walljasper. 

KENTUCKY. 

Covington — Western German Savings Bank; 
capital, $23,000; Pres., Louis Fritz; Vice* 
Pres., Wm. Riedlin, Jr.; Cashier, Ed. Lin- 
neman. 

Whitesburg — Union Bank; succeeded Whites- 
burg State Bank and Citizens’ Bank; capi- 
tal. $35,000; Pres., James P. Lewis; Vice- 
Pres., W. H. Potter; Cashier, B. E. Caudill; 
Asst. Cashier, A. C. Adams. 



NEVADA. 

Carson City— Carson Valley Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Richard Kirman; Vice-Pres., 
Walter J. Harris; Cashier, C. G. Le Mas- 
ters. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 



Benson— Farmers’ Commercial Bank; capi- 
tal. $4,000; Pres., Jno. O. Ellington; Vice- 
Pres.. W. H. Royal; Cashier, M. T. Britt. 
High Point — Home Banking Co.; capital. 
$25,000; Pres.. T. F. Wrenn; Cashier, G. F. 
Kirby, Asst. Cashier, H. L. Austin. 



OKLAHOMA. 



Bearden— Bearden State Bank; capital, $10.- 
000; Pres., H. L. Strain; Vice-Pres., Frank 
Bearden; Cashier, J. S. Bearden. 

Bristow— First State Bank; capital. $25,000- 
Pres., M. Jones; Vice-Pres., H. M. John- 
son; Cashier, E. L. Jones; Asst. Cashier, 
W. W. Banks. 

Chicasha— Oklahoma State Bank; succeeded 
Chicasha Trust Co.; Pres., W. H. Gilkey- 
Vice-Pres’s., R. K. Wootten and G. W* 
Barefoot; Cashier. H. L. Jarboe, Jr.; Asst. 
Cashiers. M. C. Cannon and Geo. S. Mead. 

Clinton — Oklahoma State Bank; capital, $25.- 
000; Pres., Otto A. Shuttee; Cashier, W. J 
Aycock; Asst. Cashier. Clay Smoot. 

Keifer— First State Bank; succeeded Oil Ex- 
change Bank; capital. $10,000; Pres., C W 
Smith; Vice-Pres., J. V. Smith; Cashier, 
T. J. Sullivan. 

Krebs— Bank of Krebs; capital, $10,000; Pres. 
E. A. Jones; Vice-Pres.. E. C. Million; 
Cashier, M. J. Shannon. 

Muskogee— First State Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., Chas. W. Reid; Vice-Pres., 
Thomas A. Sanson; Cashier. G. B. Car- 
starphen.— Guaranty State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., J. D. Benedict; Vice-Pres’s., 
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J. S. Weeks and C. A. Nichols; Cashier. 
O. S. Mallow. 

Stratford — State Bank; succeeded United 
States Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. C. 
Honaker; Cashier, L F. Honaker. 

OREGON. 

Yoncalla — Yoncalla State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., H. C. Steams; Vice-Pres., 
J. F. Daugherty; Cashier, Harry Brawn. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Tamaqua — Citizens’ Banking and Trust Co.; 
capital, $125,000; Pres., M. A. Gerber. 

TENNESSEE. 

Hamburg— Planters and Merchants' Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., W. G. Petty; Cash- 
ier, Terry W. Allen. 

TEXAS. 

Celina — Farmers and Merchants’ State Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., B. F. Gearhart; 



Vice-Pres., W. A. Robinson; Cashier, J. 
E. Lipscomb. 

Rowena— First State Bank; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., G. Schumann; Vice-Pres., C. S. 
Miller; Cashier, A. C. Homann. 

UTAH. 

Springville — Mendenhall Banking Co.; capi- 
tal, $35,000; Pres., Thos. Lb Mendenhall; 
Vice-Pres., John W. Dougall; Cashier, Guy 
W. Mendenhall. 

WISCONSIN. 

Prairie Farm — First State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., G. E. Scott; Vice-Pres., F. 
J. McLean; Cashier, H. C. Baer; Asst. 
Cashier, Jerome H. Coe. 



CANADA. 

ONTARIO. 

Milverton— Metropolitan Bank; Mgr., A. J. 
Cundick. 



CHANGES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 



ALABAMA. 

Evergreen — First National Bank; C. R. 
Taliaferro, Vice-Pres., in place of L. Jack- 
son. 

Geneva — First National Bank; J. R. Clark, 
Pres., in place of W. E. Holloway; W. B. 
Hammond, Cashier, in place of J. R. Clark. 

Jasper — First National Bank; no Vice-Pres. 
in place of J. M. Cranford; F. A. Merrell, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Montgomery — Exchange National Bank; J. 
K. Jackson, Cashier, in place of Sylvaln 
Baum.— New Farley National Bank; Jno. 
J. Flowers, Cashier, in place of L. W. 
Tyson; no Asst. Cashier in place of Jno. 
J. Flowers. 

ARIZONA. 

Globe— First National Bank; resumer busi- 
ness February 29. 

ARKANSAS. 

Batesville — Maxfleld National Bank; title 
changed to National Bank of Batesville. 

Knoxville — First Bank; title changed to 
Farmers and Merchants' Bank. 

Waldo — Bank of Waldo; consolidated with 
Merchants and Farmers’ Bank, under 
former title; capital, $50,000; M. F. Bra- 
zell, Vice-Pres.; M. D. Clark, Asst. Cashier. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Escondido — First National Bank; G. F. Mer- 
riam, Vice-Pres.; F. D. Hall, Cashier, in 
place of S. A. Reed. 

Los Angeles — Central National Bank; Geo. 
Mason, Pres., in place of Wm. Mead; no 
Vice-Pros., in place of P. W. Weidner; 
A. M. Beamon, Asst Cashier. — Globe Sav- 
ings Bank; R. H. Morse, Cashier, in place 
of E. J. Scott, deceased; G. M. Derby, 
Asst. Cashier. 

COLORADO. 

Denver — Central National Bank; J. B. Laz- 
ear. Second Vice-Pres. — Citizen’s Trust and 
Savings Bank; title changed to Citizen’s 
Savings Bank. 

Rico — David Swickhlmer, resumed business. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Meriden — Home National Bank; A. Cham- 
berlain, Pres. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington — Commercial National Bank; 

Geo. W. White, First Vice-Pres., in place 
of R. A. Chester; G. O. Walson, Cashier, 
in place of Geo. W. White. 



GEORGIA. 

Cochran — First National Bank; J. B. Thomp- 
son, Cashier, in place of J. P. Peacock. 
Ocilla — First National Bank; J. W. Strange. 
Cashier, in place of R. H. Johnson; E. A. 
Tapp, Asst. Cashier, in place of J. A. 
Henderson. 

Toccoa— First National Bank; D. J. Simp- 
son, Pres., in place of E. P. Simpson; G. 
W. Edwards, Vice-Pres., in place of B. T. 
Holland; E. P. Simpson, Cashier, in place 
of D. J. Simpson; E. P. Simpson, Jr., Asst. 
Cashier, in place of R. S. Holt. 

HAWAII. 

Kahului— Baldwin National Bank; H. P. 

Baldwin, pres., in place of H. A. Baldwin. 
Lahaina — Lahaina National Bank; Henry J. 

Morvay, Asst. Cashier. 

Wailuku— First National Bank; J. Garcia, 
Asst. Cashier. 

IDAHO. 

Lewiston — First National Bank; Norman P. 
Vollmer, Vice-Pres., in place of Ralston 
Vollmer. 

Preston— First National Bank; C. L. Greaves, 
Asst. Cashier. 

ILLINOIS. 

Blandinsvllle — First National Bank; C. R. 
Huston, Vice-Pres., in place of D. F. Bea- 
com; M. B. Welsh, Cashier, in place of 
F. S. Greene; no Asst. Cashier In place 
of M. B. Welsh. 

Leland — First National Bank; Harry W. 

Watts, Pres., in place of Stephen Hum. 
Mount Carmel— American National Bank; 
M. J. White, Cashier, in place of G. C. 
Harvey. 

Mount Vernon — Ham National Bank; C. R. 

Keller and E. B. Hinman, Asst. Cashiers. 
Percy— First National Bank; W. C. Davis, 
Jr., Vice-Pres., in place of E. J. Krause. 
Potomac — Potomac National Bank; W. H. 
Rice, Vice-Pres., in place of A. B. Dun- 
can. 

Ridgefarm — City National Bank; Jos. C. 
Kendall, VicePres., in place of G. J. Rob- 
ertson; no Asst. Cashier, in place of N. 
T. Robertson. — First National Bank; Rich- 
ard Mills, Vice-Pres., in place of L. W. 
Coe. 

Rockford — Forest City National Bank; R. B. 
Spottswood, Asst. Cash*er. — Rockford Na- 
tional Bank; M. E. Baker, Assl. Cashier. 
Rock Island — Peoples National Bank; Otto 
Huber, Pres., in place of W. Roth; C. 
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Hellpenstell, Vice-Pres., In place of Otto 
iiuber; Mr. Hellpenstell continues as 
Cashier. 

Roseville — First National Bank; no Cashier 
in place of C. J. Boyd; S. W. Taliaferro, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of W. D. Thomas. 
Salem — Salem National Bank; A. H. Bach- 
man, Pres., in place of J. S. Martin. 

Shaw nee town — National Bank of Shawnee- 
town; L B. Goetzman, Asst. Cashier. 
SIdell— First National Bank; A. M. Miller, 
Vice-Pres. ; Geo. B. Jones, Asst. Cashier. 
Springfield — First National Bank; C. C. Car- 
foil. Vice-Pres. 

St. Charles — St. Charles National Bank; P. 

C. Mellander, Asst. Cashier. 

Strawn — Farmers’ National Bank; J. T. 
Toohey, Asst. Cashier, in place of C. H. 
Tryon. 

Streator — Streator National Bank; J. E. Wil- 
liams, Vice-Pres. 

Sumner— First National Bank; G. W. Hill, 
Vice-Pres., in place of H. J. Broeckmann. 
Sycamore — Sycamore National Bank; E. W. 
Varty. Asst. Cashier. 

Tamaroa — No Vice-Pres. in place of J. W. 
Haines, deceased. 

Taylorville — Taylorville National Bank; 
James H. Dickerson, Vice-Pres., in place 
of J. B. Colegrove. 

Tremont — First National Bank; J. E. McIn- 
tyre, Pres., in place of F. H. Trout. 
Triumph — First National Bank; O. J. Buett- 
ner, Asst. Cashier. 

Urbana — First National Bank; Chester W. 
Richards. Vice-Pres.. in place of C. W. 
Rolfe; Chas. B. Loeb, Asst. Cashier. 

Vienna — First National Bank; W. G. Jack- 
son. Asst. Cashier. 

Waverly — First National Bank; H. I. De 
Turk, Vice-Pres. 

Westfield — First National Bank; Ed. Duncan, 
Pres., in place of Joseph Goble; Robt. 
Endsley, Vice-Pres., in place of J. E. Carr. • 
White Hall — First National Bank; M. B. 
Ross, Vice-Pres., in place of Wm. Lavery. 

INDIANA. 

Huntington — Citizen’s State Bank; E. T. 

Taylor, Pres., deceased. 

Loogootee — First National Bank; Thos. W. 
Force, Pres., In place of W. J. McCord; 
T. H. Browning, Vice-Pres., in place of 
G. A. Walker; John L. Pate, Asst. Cashier. 
New Albany — Second National Bank; Earl 
S. Gwin, Pres., in place of J. M. Andrew; 
Henry E. Jewett, Vice-Pres.; no Cashier 
in place of Earl S. Gwin. 

Shelbyville — First National Bank; Jno H. 
Leefers, Vice-Pres., in place of Jno Bless- 
ing. • 

Sheridan — Farmers’ National Bank; Jno. C. 
Newby, Pres., In place of A. W. L. New- 
comer; A. W. L. Newcomer, Second Vice- 
Pres., In place of Jno. C. Newby; Hy. C. 
Mabrey. Third Vice-Pres.; G. A. Miller, 
Asst Cashier. — First National Bank; no 
Vice-Pres. in place of O. A. Cox; W. J. 
Eberwein. Asst. Cashier. 

Sullivan— National Bank of Sullivan; W. H. 
Burks, Asst. Cashier, in place of I. N. 
Snow. 



Trafalgar — Farmers’ National Bank; J. W. 
Garshwiler, Vice-Pres., in place of Frank 
Hellerick. 

Union City — Commercial National Bank; Geo. 

N. Edger, Pres., in place of William Kerr. 
Valparaiso — Valparaiso National Bank; Chas. 
W. Benton, Pres., in place of Wm. John- 
ston; A. D. Bartholomew, Vice-Pres., in 
place of Chas. W. Benton. 

Vernon— First National Bank; Wm. E. Daw- 
son, Asst. Cashier, in place of B. C. Green. 
Winamac — Citizens’ National Bank; A. P. 
Vurpillat, Asst. Cashier, in place of C. L. 
Bader. 

IOWA. 

Crystal Dike — First National Bank; J. O. 
Osmundson, Pres., in place of W. B. 
Vaughan; W. B. Vaughan, Vice-Pres., in 
place of J. O. Osmundson. 

Inwood — First National Bank; Herbert Ren- 
shaw, Pres., in place of E. Renshaw; H. 
J. Hanson, Vice-Pres., in place of Herbert 
Renshaw. 

McGregor — First National Bank; T. S. Rich- 
ards, Cashier, in place of W. R. Kinnaird; 
Mr. Kinnaird continues as Vice-Pres. 
Prairie City— First National Bank; W. D. 

Scott, Cashier, in place of F. S. Risser. 
Stuart — First National Bank; Jacob F. 
Blackman, Vice-Pres., in place of A. C. 
Curtis; A. C. Curtis, Cashier, in place of 
Jacob F. Blackman. 

Swea City — First National Bank; C. F. Berg- 
gren. Asst. Cashier. 

Tabor — First National Bank; C. O. Laird, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Thornton — First National Bank; E. D. Allen, 
Vice-Pres., in place of W. V. Crapser. 
Traer— First National Bank; R. H. Moore, 
Pres., in place of L. E. Wood; W. J. Ladd, 
Cashier, in place of R. H. Moore; E. E. 
Yelinek, Asst. Cashier, in place of W. J. 
Dadd. 

Waterloo— Black Hawk National Bank; M. 

A. Buchan, Vice-Pres. 

Williams— First National Bank; D. W. 
Schroeder. Vice-Pres., In place of W. S. 
Worthington. 

Wyoming— First National Bank; J. S. Rob- 
ertson, Asst. Cashier, in place of B. Tour- 
tellot. 

KANSAS. 

Beloit— First National Bank; J. E. Smith, 
Cashier; no Asst. Cashier In place of J. E. 
Smith. 

Dongton — First National Bank; B. B. Bone, 
Vice-Pres., in place of Logan Antle; D. E. 
Roberts, Cashier, in place of R. J. Conne- 
way. 

Sabctha— National Bank; A. J. Collins, Pres., 
in place of G. A. Guild; W. R. Guild, 
Cashier, in place of A. J. Collins. 

Scott City— First National Bank; W. S. 
Manker, Vice-Pres. 

Sedan — People’s National Bank; H. W. 

Loomis, Asst. Cashier. 

Stockton — Stockton National Bank; E. J. 

Jackson, Asst. Cashier. 

Valley Center — Valley Center State Bank, 
and Citizens’ State Bank, consolidated 
under former title. 

Washington — Washington National Bank; J. 
S. Alspaugh, Pres., in place of A. S. An- 
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drews; J. M. Jones. Cashier, in place of 
J. S. Alspaugh. 

Wetmore — First National Bank; Mrs. F. P. 
Achten, Asst. Cashier, in place of L. A. 
Achten. 

Wichita — Fourth National Bank; G. G. 
Tucker, Asst. Cashier. — National Bank of 
Wichita; C. W. Sheldon. Asst. Cashier. 
Yates Center — Yates Center National Bank; 
no Vice-Pres. in place of L M. Beck; 
Frank F. Hogueland. Asst. Cashier. 

KENTUCKY. 

Barbourville — First National Bank; W. R. 

Barner, Asst. Cashier. 

Hazard — First National Bank; J. P. Brown. 

Cashier, in place of T. A. Bowles. 

Horse Cave— First National Bank; W. V. 
Bell. Cashier. 

Scottsville — First National Bank; J. L. Hen- 
ninger. Asst. Cashier. 

Somerset — Farmers' National Bank; J. C. 

Goode, Second Vice-Pres. 

Uniontown — First National Bank; W. T. 
Neuman. Cashier, in place of Gabrielle 
Hamilton. 

West Liberty — First National Bank; T. J. 
Daniel, Asst. Cashier. 

LOUISIANA. 

Morgan City— First National Bank; C. P. 
Lynch, Asst. Cashier. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore — Farmers and Merchants’ National 
Bank; C. G. Osburn. Vice-Pres.; Mr. Os- 
burn continues as Cashier. 

Canton — Post-office address changed from 
Canton to Station J, Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston — New England National Bank; S. W. 
Holmes, Cashier, in place of A. C. Kollock; 
Mr. Holmes continues as Vice-Pres. — New 
England Trust Co.; Alexander Cochrane, 
Vice-Pres., in place of Chas. H. Dalton. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit — Union Trust Co.; Frank W. Blair 
Pres. 

Ishpeming— Miners’ National Bank; George 
Hathaway, Second Asst. Cashier. 

MINNESOTA. 

Appleton — First National Bank; P. E. O’Con- 
nor, Vice-Pres. 

Bird Island — Bank of Bird Island; title 
changed to State Bank; capital increased 
to $15,000. 

Brooten — Bank of Brooten; title changed to 
State Bank; W. J. Bohmer, Vice-Pres. 
Finlayson — Bank of Finlayson; title changed 
to First State Bank; capital. $10,000; M. 
W. Tuttle, Pres.; C. W. Dixon, Vice-Pres.; 
J. H. Llngren, Cashier. 

Graceville — First National Bank; R. J. Mc- 
Rae, Pres., in place of John McRae, de- 
ceased; B. J. McRae, Vice-Pres., in place 
of R. J. McRae. 

International Falls — First National Bank; F. 
P. Sheldon, Pres., in place of E. W. 
Backus; G. N. Millard, Cashier, in place 
of C. B. Kinney. 

Janesville — Janesville Bank, and Waseca Co. 
Bank, consolidated under title of Janes- 
ville State Bank; John Finley, Pres.; J. H. 
Murphy, Vice-Pres.; E. Diendonne, Cash- 
ier: W. A. Born, Asst. Cashier. 

Mankato — National Bank of Commerce; C. 
L. Oleson, Pres., in place of A. O. Oleson; 
T. J. Dickson, Cashier, in place of C. L. 
Oleson. 

Minneapolis — Minnesota National Bank; C. 
S. Welch, Asst. Cashier. — National Bank 
of Commerce; I. F. Cotton. Asst. Cashier. 
Montevideo — First National Bank; Jno. O. 

Anderson, Cashier, in place of M. E. Titus. 
Moorhead — First National Bank; Lew A. 
Huntoon, Pres., in place of John Lamb; 
A. H. Costain, Cashier, in place of Lew 



A. Huntoon; E. D. Askegaard, Asst. Cash- 
ier, in place of A. H. Costain. 

Northfield — Northfleld National Bank; no 
Cashier in place of S. A. Netland. 
Ortonville — Citizens’ National Bank: H. F. 
Thompson, Vice-Pres., in place of R. W. 
Green. 

Osakis — First National Bank; J. A. Caugh- 
ren, Vice-Pres., in place of Geo. Herber- 
ger; C. G. Millard, Asst. Cashier, in place 
of O. M. Lofgren. — Osakis State Bank; F. 
H. Borchert, Pres. 

Plainview — First National Bank; M. D. 
Fuller, Pres., in place of A. L. Ober; James 
R. Wedge, Vice-Pres., in place of J. J. 
Reiter; Emil A. Bole, Cashier, in place of 
M. D. Fuller. 

Red Wing— First National Bank; J. Henry 
Cross, Pres., in place of F. H. Wellcome; 
F. H. Wellcome, Vice-Pres., in place of 
J. Henry Cross. 

Redw’ood Falls — First National Bank; Ella M. 

Seebeck, Asst. Cashier. 

Rochester — Rochester National Bank; R. H. 
Armistead and R. C. Nowell, Asst. Cash- 
iers. 

Royalton — First National Bank; Chas. C. 
Lisle. Asst. Cashier. 

Rush City— First National Bank; Alfred An- 
derson, Asst. Cashier. 

Rushford — First National Bank; J. M. Web- 
ster, Asst. Cashier. 

Sauk Centre — Merchants’ National Bank; J. 
A. Du Bois, Pres., in place of Henry Keller; 
W. F. Keller, Vice-Pres., in place of J. A. 
Du Bois. 

Sherburn — Sherburn National Bank; Leo 
Howard. Asst. Cashier. 

Slayton — First National Bank; Walter J. 
Morgan, Asst. Cashier, in place of C. F. 
Paxton. 

Sleepy Eye — First National Bank; A. I. 

Mellenthin, Asst. Cashier. 

Spring Valley — First National Bank; F. J. 
Harris, Pres., in place of T. L. Beiseker; 
W. B. Hutton, v ice-Pres., in place of F. 
J. Harris. 

St. Cloud— First National Bank; L. W. Col- 
lins, Vice-Pres. 

St. James — Citizens’ National Bank; J. A. 
Sundt, Asst. Cashier, in place of G. A. 
Beck. 

St. Paul— Capital National Bank; E. A. 
Schroeder, Asst. Cashier. — National Ger- 
man- American Bank; M. R. Knauft, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Tenstrike — Beltrami County Bank; title 
changed to Beltrami County State Bank; 
A. P. White. Vice-Pres. 

Thief River Falls — First National Bank; A. 
J. Anderson, Asst. Cashier, in place of C. 
A. Baker. 

Tracy — First National Bank; L. Houston, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Twin Valley — First National Bank: G. F. 

Peterson, Asst. Cashier. 

Tyler — First National Bank; A. Stageberg, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of E. Berquist; A. 
Pedersen. Asst. Cashier. 

Virginia — First National Bank; Penticost 
Mitchell, Pres., in place of E. B. Hawkins; 
C. B. Lenout, Vice-Pres. 

Wadena — First National Bank; G. G. Hast- 
ings, Cashier, in place of E. J. Austen; 
R. L. Baumbach, Asst. Cashier, in place 
of W. B. Jackson. 

Warren — First National Bank; Geo. G. John- 
son, Asst. Cashier. 

Waseca — First National Bank; C. N. Nor- 
ton. Pres., in place of J. B. Sullivan. 

Wells — Wells National Bank; H. W. Burcho, 
Vice-Pres., in place of A. O. Oleson. 
Wheaton — First National Bank; Chas. E. 
Houston, Vice-Pres., in olace of Jared 
Burton; Jared Burton. Cashier, in place of' 
E. Rustad; Fred H. Klawon, Asst. Cashier, 
In place of L. K. Schwarz. 

Winona — First National Bank; W. A. Mahl, . 
Asst. Cashier. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

Tupelo — First National Bank; J. Q. Robins, 
Pres., in place of S. T. Harkey; W. W. 
Trice, Vice-Pres., in place of J. Q. Robins. 

MISSOURI. 

Excelsior Springs — First National Bank; A. 
M. Bates, Pres., in place of C. D. Wale; 
Jas. T. Rice, Vice-Pres., in place of A. M. 
Bates. 

Marceline — First National Bank; F. G. Lan- 
caster. Asst. Cashier. 

St. Louis — Central National Bank; Jno. J. 
Broderick, Vice-Pres. — Merchants' -Laclede 
National Bank; E. B. Clare- A very. Asst. 
Cashier. — National Bank of Commerce; H. 
C. Burnett, Asst. Cashier. — Third Na- 
tional Bank; H. Halil, Asst. Cashier. — 
Washington National Bank; L. W. Quick. 
Pres., in place of James Wilson; James 
Wilson, Vice-Pres., in place of L. W. 
Quick. 

Unionville — Marshall National Bank; Wan 
Martin, Vice-Pres., in place of E. X. Mon- 
roe. 

Webb City — National Bank of Webb City; 
W. W. Wampler, Vice-Pres., in »,lace of 
C. H. Murray. 

MONTANA. 

Butte — Silver Bow National Bank; Zephin 
Job and H. D. Blair, Asst. Cashiers. 
Glendive — First National Bank ; M. J. 

Hughes, Asst. Cashier. 

NEBRASKA. 

Creighton — Creighton National Bank; J. W. 
Bingenheimer. Cashier, in place of F. P. 
Berger. 

Crofton— First National Bank; J. L. Zurcher, 
Vice-Pres., in place of H. J. Huennekens; 
J. H. Reifeurath. Asst. Cashier. 
Scottsbluff— First National Bank; Geo. W. 
King, Pres., in place of S. H. Burnham; 
Chas. R. Raymond, Vice-Pros., in place 
of Geo. W. King; Emil Starn, Asst. Cash- 
ier. 

Seward— First National Bank; Herman 
Diess, Vice-Pres.; J. F. Zlmmerer, Asst. 
Cashier. — Jones National Bank; J. J. 
Thomas. Vice-Pres. 

Sidney — First National Bank; C. D. Essig, 
Vice-Pres., in place of A. Pease. 

South Omaha — Live Stock National Bank; 

Thos. E. Gledhill, Vice-Pres. 

Stanton — First National Bank; A. P. Pilger, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Tobias — Tobias National Bank; David Up- 
ton, Vice-Pres.. in place of E. E. Good- 
rich; Mrs. Daisy Upton, Cashier, in place 
of F. P. Steele. 

Union — Bank of Union; incorporated to 
State Bank; M. H. Shoemaker. Pres.; L. 
G. Todd, Vice-Pres.; W. F. Tracy, Cash- 
ier; E. M. Tracy, Asst. Cashier. 

Wahoo — Saunders County National Bank; F. 

J. Kirckman, Vice-Pres. 

Wayne — First National Bank; Frank E. 
Strahan, Pres., in place of J. M. Strahan, 
deceased; Jno. T. Bressler, Vice-Pres., in 
place of Frank E. Strahan. 

Weeping Water — City National Bank; C. W. 

Bish, Cashier, in place of J. A. Donelan. 
York— First National Bank; E. J. Wight- 
man, Vice-Pres., in place of G. P. Chess- 
man; Mr. Wightman continues as Cashier. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Phillipsburg National Bank; Tno. A. Bach- 
man, Pres., in place of S. Bolleau; J. L. 
Lomerson, Cashier, in place of Jno. A. 
Bachman; A. L. Reiley. Asst. Cashier. 
Plainfield — City National Bank; W. P. 
Smith, Vice-Pres., in place of J. T. Clos- 
son; Wm. F. Arnold, Vice-Pres.; Mr. Ar- 
nold continues as Cashier. 

Roselle — First National Bank; C. H. Crane. 
Second Vice-Pres. 



Spring Lake — First National Bank: E. V. 

Patterson, Vice-Pres., in place of W. H. 
Potter. 

Tenafly — First National Bank; W. H. Noyes, 
Pres., in place of C. E. Finlay; J. Oster- 
mann. Jr., Vice-Pres., in place of W. H. 
Noyes. 

Trenton — Mechanics’ National Bank; J. C. 
Slack, Asst. Cashier. 

Westwood — First National Bank: Robt. Dick- 
son, Vice-Pres., in place of W. E. Hollo- 
way; Isaac D. Bogert, Vice-Pres.; C. T. 
Trimble, Cashier. 

NEW MEXICO. 

Clayton — First National Bank; Elton Ever- 
ett. Cashier, in place of N. E. Whitworth; 
T. H. Rixey, Asst. Cashier, in place of 
Elton Everett. 

NEW YORK. 

Albany — National Commercial Bank; John E. 
Walker, Vice-Pres. 

Amsterdam — First National Bank; T. H. B. 

Crane, Cashier, deceased. 

Brooklyn — First National Bank; Joseph 
Huber. Pres., in place of J. G. Jenkins; 
Marshall S. Driggs, Vice-Pres., in place of 
A. J. Leonard; Wm. S. Irish, Cashier, in 
place of G. W. Field. 

Buffalo — Erie County Savings Bank; R. S. 
Donaldson, Pres.; G. B. Rich, Vice-Pres.; 
R. D. Young. Sec’y; S. B. Lee, Asst. Sec’y. 
Downsville — First National Bank; A. H. 
Griffith, Cashier, in place of J. M. Hum- 
phrey; no Asst. Cashier in place of A. H. 
Griffith. 

Griffin Corners— First National Bank; J. M. 
Humphrey, Cashier, in place of C. V. 
Spriggs. 
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Jamestown — Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; 

E. B. Crissey, Vice -Pres., deceased. 

New York City — Hudson Trust Co.; capital 

reduced from $1,000,000 to $600,000; — Lin- 
coln Trust Co.; Alexander S. Webb, Jr., 
Pres.; Abram M. Hyatt, Owen Ward and 
Wm. Barrows, Jr., Vice -Pres’ s. ; Horace F. 
Poor, Treas. — Maiden Lane Savings Bank; 
Julius Heynen, Sec’y, in place of Maurice 
Maas, deceased. — Mercantile National 
Bank; Willis G. Nash, Pres., in place of 
S. M. Milliken; William H. Taylor, Vice- 
Pres., In place of G. H. Milliken; no Asst. 
Cashier in place of A. W. Day. — New York 
Trust Co.; Alexander S. Webb, Jr., Vice- 
Pres., in place of W. V. King; W. N. 
Bucker, Vice-Pres. ; Walter E. Drummond, 
Treas. — United States Mortgage and Trust 
Co.; F. J. Parsons, Asst. Sec’y; H. L 
Servoss, Asst. Treas. — Knickerbocker Trust 
Co.; resumed business March 26; Chas. H. 
Keep, Pres., in place of A. F. Higgins; 
Harris A. Dunn, Secy, and Treas. 
Richfield Springs— First National Bank; 

Geo. T. Brockway, Pres., In place of H. C. 
Brockway. 

Rome — First National Bank; Thos. G. Nock, 
Vice-Pres., in place of W. R. Huntington. 
Rye — Rye National Bank; H. Preston Park- 
er, Asst. Cashier. 

Saranac Lake — Adirondack National Bank; 

Fred T. Tremble, Asst. Cashier. 

Saratoga Springs— Citizens’ National Bank; 
Jno. Wagman. Vice-Pres., in place of G. 
M. Crippen. 

Seneca Falls — Exchange National Bank; C. 
S. Hood, Vice-Pres., . In place of S. S. 
Gould; M. W. Jacoby, Asst. Cashier. 
Sidney— Sidney National Bank; James L. 
Clark, Pres., in place of Jno. A. Clark; 
Howard J. Godfrey, Cashier, In place of 
James L Clark. — People's National Rank; 
James Jameson, Pres.; W. A. Gifford, 
Vice-Pres.. in place of James Jameson. 
Silver Springs— Silver Springs National 
Bank; W. B. Powell, Vice-Pres., in place 
of G. M. Blackmer. 

South Glens Falls — First National Bank; M. 
B. Parks, Vice-Pres., in place of C. P. 
Callen. 

Stapleton — Stapleton National Bank; P. T. 
Wood Asst. Cashier. 

Utica— Utica City National Bank; Thos. F. 
Baker, Vice-Pres., In place of Geo. Hat- 
field. 

Vernon — National Bank of Vernon; F. A. 
Gary, Pres., in place of W. G. Strong; J. 
J. Bartholomew, Vice-Pres., in place of 

F. A. Gary. 

Wellsville— First National Bank; F. W. Hig- 
gins, Cashier, in place of G. B. Wil- 
cox. — Citizens' National Bank; L. H. 
Davis, Cashier, in place of E. C. Brown; 
Norman D. Otis, Asst. Cashier. — First Na- 
tional Bank; E. C. Brown, Pres., in place 
of G. E. Brown; G. H. Witter, Vice-Pres.; 
no Cashier in place of G. B. Wilcox. 
Westfield — National Bank of Westfield; Al- 
burn E. Skinner, Vice-Pres. 

West Winfield — West Winfield National 
Bank; C. H. Chesebro, Vice-Pres., In place 
of O. L. Southworth. 

Whitesville — First National Bank; P. W. 
Lawrence, Vice-Pres.; Lester J. Fortner, 
Cashier, in place of F. R. Mather. 

OHIO. 

Marietta— First National Bank; J. S. Goebel 
and G. C. Best, Vice-Pres’s. ; Mr. Goebel 
continues as Cashier; R. N. Payne and 
Jno. C. Otto, Asst. Cashiers. 

Medina — Medina County National Bank; C. 
Frank, Vice-Pres., in place of H. O. Wood; 
S. H. Bralnard, Cashier, In place of B. 
Hendrickson. 

Middletown — First National Bank; Chas. J. 
Brooks, Asst. Cashier. — Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank; S. J. Sorg, Pres., In place of 
W. L. Dechant. 

Milford— Citizens National Bank; J. H. An- 



derson, Pres., in place of William R. Fee; 
William R. Fee, Vice-Pres. 

Mingo Junction — First National Bank; Sami. 
S. Dean, Vice-Pres., in place of Henry 
Scott. 

Montpelier — First National Bank; Jerry 
Drake, Vice-Pres., in place of F. W. Sham- 
mel. — Montpelier National Bank; Jobe 
Hodson, Pres., in place of W. S. Boon; A. 
P. Rothenberger, Vice-Pres., In place of 
Jobe Hodson. 

Oakharbor — First National Bank; W. Tim- 
merman, Asst. Cashier. 

Powhatan Point — First National Bank; B. 

F. Disque, Pres., in place of H. J. Zink. 
Toledo — Second National Bank; M. W. 
Young, Pres., in place of Edwin Jackson, 
deceased. 

OKLAHOMA. 



Ada— Citizens National Bank; W. D. Hays, 
Cashier, in place of F. O. Harriss; no Asst. 
Cashier in place of W. D. Hays. 

Arapahoe — First National Bank; J. A. Carl- 
berg. Asst. Cashier, in place of G. E. 
Marsh. 

Ardmore — Ardmore National Bank; R. W. 
Randol, Vice-Pres., in place of J. C. 
Thompson.— Bankers National Bank; P. C. 
Dings, Pres., in place of C. W. Baumbach; 
S. T. Bledsoe, Vice-Pres., in place of P. C. 
Dings; J. S. Wallace and N. B. Feagin, 
Asst. Cashiers. — City National Bank; O. H. 
Wolverton, Asst. Cashier. — First National 
Bank; Ed. Sandlin, Asst. Cashier, in place 
of C. S. Maupin. 

Bartlesville — American National Bank; R. S. 
Litchfield, Vice-Pres., in place in J. S. 
Glenn. 

Boggs — First National Bank; W. E. Brown, 
Vice-Pres., in place of Earl Brown. 
Berwyn — First National Bank; G. W. Young, 
Vice-Pres., in place of F. W. Fisher; Jno. 
W. Massey, Cashier, In place of Chas. 
Bohnke. 

Blackwell — Blackwell National Bank; J. F. 

Walker, Asst. Cashier. 

Blanchard — First National Bank; C. E. Cos- 
tello, Vice-Pres., in place of B. P. Smith. 
Bokchito — Bokchito National Bank; O. C. 
Thornton. Cashier, in place of T. H. Davis. 
— First National Bank; W. E. Riddle, Asst. 
Cashier, In place of L. Hollingsworth. 
Calvin — Citizens’ National Bank; C. C. At- 
wood, Pres., in place of J. J. McAlester. — 
First National Bank; Jas. C. Smith, Cash- 
ier in place of O. W. Connally. 

Centralia— First National Bank; K. J. Mont- 
gomery, Asst. Cashier. 

Chandler— Chandler National Bank; F. A. 
Ashton, Vice-Pres.; F. W. Clegg, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Chelsea— First National Bank; R. C. Bremer, 
.Asst Osshior 

Cherokee— First National Bank; A. H. Stout. 
Pres., In place of H. C. Fellow; Wm. Pay- 
ton, Second Vice-Pres., in place of A. H. 
Stout; H. W. Moore, Cashier, in place of 

A. H. Stout; Viola Anderson, Asst. Cash- 
ier, in place of H. W. Moore. 

Chickasha — Chickasha National Bank; F. 
M. Frey, Cashier, in place of J. N. Cooke; 
Wm. W. Clarke, Asst. Cashier. — First Na- 
tional Bank; C. B. Campbell. Pres., in 
place of H. B. Campbell; E. B. Johnson, 
Vice-Pres., in place of C. B. Campbell; H. 

B. Johnson, Vice-Pres. 

Clinton— Clinton National Bank; A. C. 
Graves, Pres., in place of C. J. Benson; C. 

G. Welch, Vice-Pres., in place of H. L. 
Qulett; D. Montgomery, Vice-Pres.; H. Lb 
Quiett, Cashier, in place of C. H. Nash. — 
First National Bank; E. K. Thurmond, 
Vice-Pres., in place of C. E. Gannaway; 

C. E. Gannaway, Cashier, in place of W. 
J. Aycock; L. E. Coleman, Asst. Cashier. 

Coalgate — Coalga te National Bank; Wm. M. 
Dunn, Pres., in place of Johnson Hale; S. 
W. Lane, Vice-Pres., in place of S. W. W. 
Pomeroy. 
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Comanche — Comanche National Bank: J. T. 
Chelf, Asst. Cashier. 

Cordell— City National Bank; E. K. Thur- 
mond, Vice-Pres., in place of J. M. Arm- 
field: J. M. Arm field. Cashier, in place of 
W. C. Ernest; E. E. Brown, Asst. Cashier. 
Coweta— First National Bank; no Asst. 

Cashier in place of N. C. Ownby. 
Davenport— First National Bank; Roland G. 

Langer, Asst Cashier. 

Davis — Merchants and Planters* National 
Bank; S. D. McCluskey, Cashier, in place 
of C. B. McCluskey; W. F. Parker, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of S. D. McCluskey. 
Duncan— Duncan National Bank; R. J. Allen, 
Vice-Pres. 

Durant— Farmers’ National Bank; Geo. H. 

Harris, Asst. Cashier. 

Erick— First National Bank; F. E. Beaty, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Eufaula— Eufaula National Bank ; E. G. 

Bailey, Asst. Cashier.— First National 

Bank; I. H. Nakdimen, Pres., in place of 

C. E. Foley; C. H. Tully, Vice-Pres.; C. B. 
Kagy, Cashier, in place of F. P. McCon- 
nell. 

Fairfax— Fairfax National Bank: H. N. 

Cook, Asst. Cashier. 

Fort Gibson— Farmers’ National Bank; H. 

C. Anderson, Asst. Cashier. 

Fort Towson— First National Bank; W. B. 
Scruggs, Cashier, in place of W. E. B. 
Leonard. 

Foss— First National Bank; A. L. Thurmond, 
Pres., in place of I. C. Thurmond; F. E. 
Herring, Vice-Pres., in place of A. L. 
Thurmond; Chas. M. Hoover, Asst. Cash- 
ier, in place of L. E. Coleman. 
Frederick— First National Bank; E. H. Ar- 
cher, Asst. Cashier. 

Granite — First National Bank ; Geo. W. 
Wiley, First Vice-Pres., in place of M. A. 
Smith; P. Flynn, Second Vice-Pres. 
Guymon — First National Bank; W. H. 
Langston, Vice-Pres., in place of J. W. 
Harris; W. R. Austin, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of J. Y. Grubbs. 

Hartshome— First National Bank; J. W. 

Matlyn, Asst. Cashier. 

Hastings — National Bank; L. C. Wagner. 
Asst. Cashier. 

Hobart— Farmers and Merchants’ National 
Bank; H. A. Jones, Pres., in place of J. 

D. Robertson; A. C. Holland, Vice-Pres., 
in place of H. A. Jones. 

Holdenville — American National Bank; no 
Asst Cashier in place of R. W. Parmenter. 
—National Bank of Commerce; G. W. Mc- 
Shan, Vice-Pres., in place of J. M. Brown- 
ing. 

Hollis— First National Bank; W. S. Cross, 
Pres., in place of L. S. Noble; L. W. Mc- 
Glothlin, Asst. Cashier. 

Hominy— First National Bank; James E. 

Martin, Vice-Pres., in place of R. E. Bird. 
Kingfisher— First National Bank; Geo. New- 
er, Cashier, in place of J. G. Condit; C. E. 
Jones, Asst. Cashier, in place of A. B. 
Pyle; F. E. Blanden, Asst. Cashier. — • 
People’s National Bank; B. J. Conley, 
Vice-Pres., In place of David Badger. 
Kingston— First National Bank; Jas. N. 
King, Asst. Cashier. 

Kiowa — First National Bank; Jno. McBride, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Lawton — Lawton National Bank; A. B. Dun- 
lap, Pres., in place of P. T. Benbow; P. T. 
Benbow, Vice-Pres., in place of A. B. 



Dunlap; O. T. Penney, Asst Cashier, in 
place of A. E. Long. 

Lindsay — Farmers’ Exchange Bank and 
Lindsay National Bank consolidated under 
former title; capital, $30,000; P. R. Wil- 
liamson, Pres.; Jno. C. Bryant, Vice-Pres. 

Madill — First National Bank; Chas. S. Can- 
nady, Asst. Cashier. 

Mangum — First National Bank; Tom Evans, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Marietta — Farmers’ National Bank; J. Y. 
Gayler, Vice-Pres., in place of Sam 
Strauss. — Marietta National Bank; W. A. 
Culwell, Pres., in place of J. C. Washing- 
ton; Sam Black, Jr., Asst. Cashier. 

Maud — First National Bank; J. L. Oger, 
Vice-Pres. 

McAlester— First National Bank: E. T. Brad- 
ley, Vice-Pres., in place of P. D. Brewer; 
Ben Mills, Cashier, in place of E. T. Brad- 
ley; no Asst. Cashier In place of Ben Mills. 

Medford — First National Bank; Luella F. 
Stewart, Vice-Pres. 

Miami — First National Bank; G. W. Clark, 
Second Vice-Pres. 

Mill Creek— First National Bank; S. W. 
Frost, Vice-Pres. ; B. H. Graves, Cashibr, 
in place of J. M. Browning; D. J. Smith, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of B. H. Graves. — 

Merchants and Planters* National Bank; 
Elijah M. Frost, Vice-Pres., in place of E. 
T. Cook; L. D. Waltman, Cashier, in place 
of R. H. Cook; B. S. Frost, Asst. Cashier, 
In place of L. D. Waltman. 

Mounds — First National Bank; C. P. Hale, 
Cashier, in place of Earl Brown. 

Muskogee — City National Bank; John T. M. 
Johnston, Pres., In place of D. H. Middle- 
ton; B. A. Randle, Vice-Pres.; Jack L. 
Johnston, Cashier, in place of B. A. Ran- 
dle. 

Okeene — First National Bank; W. A. Rich- 
ardson, Asst. Cashier. 

Okemah — First National Bank; R. W. Arm- 
strong, Asst. Cashier. — Okemah National 
Bank; V. K. Channing, Asst. Cashier. 

Okmulgee — Okmulgee National Bank; W. R. 
Alexander, Asst. Cashier. 

Olustee — Farmers’ National Bank; C. I. 
Thatcher, Asst. Cashier. 

Pauls Valley — First National Bank; Milas 
Lasater, Cashier, in place of E. C. Gage; 

E. W. Low, Asst. Cashier. 

Pawhuska — American National Bank; Chas. 
Kepner, Cashier, In place of C. M. Hirt; 
Fred Whiles, Asst. Cashier. — Citizens’ Na- 
tional Bank; W. T. Mosier, Vice-Pres., in 
place of G. S. D. Mason. 

Perry — First National Bank; J. Jensen, Vice- 
Pres. 

Ponca City — Farmers’ National Bank; Bob 
Jamieson, Vice-Pres.; Frank Jamieson, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of Bob Jamieson. — 
First National Bank; C. F. Calkins, Vice- 
Pres.; N. A. Acton, Cashier, in place of 
E. R. Peery. 

Pond Creek — First National Bank; F. J. 
Gentry, Vice-Pres., in place of C. S. Inger- 
soll; Fred Wallace, Asst. Cashier, in place 
of N. Wheatley. — National Bank; A. C. 
Glenn, Vice-Pres., in place of J. S. Harper. 

Porter — Porter National Bank; W. L. Hug- 
gins, Pres., in place of J. R. Kennon; Jack 
L. Johnston, Vice-Pres., in place of C. P. 
Farrow; J. W. Hensley, Cashier, in place 
of C. L. Hale. 

Porum — First National Bank; Tom Taylor, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Prague — First National Bank; Geo. R. Sut- 
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ton, Pres., in place of H. Josey; J. O. 
Meyer. Cashier, in place of Geo. R. Sutton. 
Pryor Creek — First National Bank; W. L 
Jones, Cashier, in place of P. W. Samuel; 
Karl J. Moore, Asst. Cashier, in place of 
W. L. Jones. 

Ravia — First National Bank; W. C. Hooser, 
Vice-Pres., in place of J. W. Craig. 

Roff — First National Bank; J. H. Carson, 
Pres., in place of E. D. Nims; Leon Kahn, 
Vice-Pres.. in place of A. L. Nims. 

Rush Springs — First National Bank; J. A. 
Slaton. Pres., in place of B. P. Smith; B. 
P. Smith. Vice-Pres., in place of J. A. 
Slaton; M. J. Collins, Asst. Cashier. 

Ryan — First National Bank; Jno. R. Ralls, 
Vice-Pres.; R. E. Fisher. Asst. Cashier. 
Salllsaw — First National Bank; J. S. Lucas 
Asst. Cashier. 

Sapulpa — First National Bank; Phil J. Lehn- 
lmrd, Vice-Pres., in place of W. S. Bunt- 
ing; Mr. Kehnhard continues as Cashier; 

B. L. De lazier, Asst. Cashier in place of 
H. C. Hughes. 

Sayre — First National Bank; C. C. Cabiness, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Shattuck — First National Bank; E. F. Tubb, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of C. E. Bigelow. 
Shawnee — Oklahoma National Bank; J. H. 

Ware. Vice-Pres.. in place of Harry Mead. 
Stillwater — First National Bank; C. W. 
Kentworthy, Vice-Pres., in place of L. N. 
Jerome. 

Stonewall — First National Bank; W. E. 
Mooney, Pres., in place of Tom Hope; J. 
W. Fuller, Cashier, in place of W. E. 
Mooney. 

Tahlequah — First National Bank; Jeter 
Morse, Asst. Cashier. 

Taloga— First National Bank; M. Abernethy. 
Vice-Pres.; N. J. Rand, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of S. J. Trout. 

Tecumseh — Farmers’ National Bank; H. V. 
Foster. Pres., in place of M. L. Caldwell; 
M. L. Caldwell, Cashier, in place of A. G, 
Caldwell. 

Temple — Farmers' National Bank; W. H. 
Quinette, Pres., in place of J. A. Williams; 
Geo. M. Paschal. Vice-Pres., in place of 
M. L. Henderson; A. R. McLennan. Cash- 
ier, in place of T. N. Gay.— First National 
Bank; T. J. Hurst. Second Vice-Pres.; C. 

A. Jennison, Asst. Cashier. 

Terrall — First National Bank; L H. Squires, 
Cashier, in place of R. R. Waldrop; no 
Asst. Cashier in place of W. O. Scott. 
Texhoma — First National Bank; D. Gorham 
Jackson. Cashier, in place of H. C. Schultz. 
Thomas — First National Bank; M. Abernethy, 
Vice-Pres., in place of J. W. Maney; W. 

C. Ernst, Asst. Cashier. 

Tonkawa — First National Bank; W. R. Craw r - 
ford, Asst. Cashier. 

Tulsa — City National Bank; J. H. Simmons, 
Pres., in place of J. M. Hall; J. M. Hall, 
Vice-Pres., in place of J. H. Simmons. — 
Farmers’ National Bank; J. V. Smith, 
Cashier, in place of L. D. Marr; B. F. 
Andrae, Asst. Cashier, in place of J. V. 
Smith. — First National Bank; Geo. T. Wil- 
liamson, Vice-Pres., in place of C. W. 
Brown. 

Tuttle — First National Bank; Minnie EL 
Bunting, Asst. Cashier. 

Vinita — Cherokee National Bank; Seymour 
Riddle, Vice-Pres., in place of Louis Bagby; 

B. A. McFarland. Cashier, in place of R. 
V. McSpadden; Jno. A. Wise, Asst. Cash- 
ier. in place of W. M. Charlesworth. — 
Farmers’ National Bank; F. M. Smith, 
Vice-Pres.. in place of D. H. Wilson; J. S. 
Martin, Cashier, in place of F. M. Smith. 

Wagoner — Wagoner National Bank; J. M. 
Gamble, Cashier, in place of C. W. Shel- 
don. 

Waklta — First National Bank; no Asst. 

Cashier in place of F. L. Clinesmlth. 
Walters— First National Bank; M. C. Smith, 
Asst. Cashier. 



Wapanucka — First National Bank; H. F. 
Riordan, Cashier, in place of W. O. Sal- 
mon; Mr. Salmon continues as Vice-Pres. 
Waurika — Citizens’ National Bank; no Vice- 
Pres. in place of A. A. Brenneman; no 
Asst. Cashier in place of A. C. Heacock. 
Weatherford — First National Bank; Jno. D. 
Miller, Vice-Pres., in place of C. A. Huber. 
— German National Bank; A. A. Gray, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Weleetka — Weleetka National Bank; Wm. 
Johnston, Pres., in place of T. W. Black- 
man; W. R. Blake, Vice-Pres., in place 
of J. W. Yates; I. H. Cunningham. Cashier, 
in place of W. R. Blake; D. W. Johnston, 
Qjxshlcr 

Wewoka— First National Bank; W. F. Var- 
num, Cashier, in place of W. E. Dixon. 
Woodville — First National Bank; R. A. Owen, 
Pres., in place of A. G. Noble; M. N. Ayres, 
Cashier, in place of R. A. Owen. 

Yukon — First National Bank; J. A. Faris, 
Vice-Pres., in place of M. V. Mulvey. 

OREGON. 

Arlington — Arlington National Bank; W. 
Lord, Pres., in place of J. W. French; 
Grant Wade, Vice-Pres., in place of W. 
Lord. 

Ashland— First National Bank; F. S. Engle, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Athena — First National Bank; Edw. E. 
Koontz, Asst. Cashier, in place of I. M. 
Kemp. 

Condon — Condon National Bank; W. Lord, 
Pres., In place of J. W. French; Geo. B. 
Dukek, Vice-Pres., in place of Grant Wade. 
— First National Bank; Edw. Dunn. Pres., 
in place of J. F. Watson; Andrew Greiner, 
Vice-Pres.. in place of Edw. Dunn. 
Dallas— Dallas National Bank; R. C. Craven, 
Vice-Pres., in place of I. N. Woods; Aug. 
P. Rlsser, Asst. Cashier. 

Eugene— First National Bank; Luke L. 
Goodrich, Asst. Cashier, in place of L. H. 
Potter. 

Forest Grove — First National Bank; M. Pet- 
erson. Vice-Pres., in place of J. E. Loomis. 
Heppner — First National Bank; Clyde Brock, 
Second Asst. Cashier. 

Klamath Falls — First National Bank; J. W. 

Siemens, Asst. Cashier. 

Marshfield— First National Bank of Coos 
Bay; O. B. Hinsdale, Pres., in place of J. 
S. Coke; John Preuss, Vice-Pres., in place 
of O. B. Hinsdale; R. T. Kaufman, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Medford — First National Bank; Geo. W. 
Dunn, Second Vice-Pres.; Oris Crawford, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Newberg — First National Bank; Sherman 
Seely, Asst. Cashier, in place of M. Red- 
mond. 

Roseburg — Roseburg National Bank; Jas. O. 
Newland, Vice-Pres.. in place of N. Rice; 
W. T. Wright, Asst. Cashier. 

Sheridan — First National Bank; C. A. Mc- 
Culloch. Vice-Pres.; L. M. Scroggin, Cash- 
ier, in place of H. H. Winslow. 



PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allentown — Second National Bank; Thos. E. 
Ritter, Vice-Pres.; no Asst. Cashier in 
place of Thos. E. Ritter. 

Ashley — First National Bank; W. B. Foss, 
Pres., in place of W. L. Raeder; John 
Bowden. First Vice-Pres., in place of W. 
B. Foss; W. L. Raeder, Second Vice-Pres., 
in place of John Bowden. 

Athens — Athens National Bank; Dana R. 

Stephens, Pres., in place of Vine Crandall. 
Avella — Lincoln National Bank; L. M. Irwin, 
Cashier, in place of D. J. Hill. 

Berwick — First National Bank; M. Jackson 
Crispin and C. G. Crispin, Vice-Pres’s. ; W. 
J. Hehl, Asst. Cashier. 

Bethlehem — Lehigh Valley National Bank; 
Chas. M. Dodson, Pres., in place of T. M. 
Dodson; Geo. W. Halliwell, Asst. Cashier. 
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Black Lick — First National Bank; M. S. Bell, 
Vlce-Pres., In place of James Gardner; H. 
L Taylor, Asst. Cashier. 

Blairsville — First National Bank; Harry L. 
George, Asst. Cashier. 

Bloomsburg — First National Bank; Myron I. 
Low, Vice-Pres.; Frank Ikeler, Cashier, in 
place of E. F. Carpenter. 

Blue Ball— Blue Ball National Bank; H. S. 
Shirk, Asst. Cashier. 

Boswell — First National Bank; G. A. Hoff- 
man. Asst. Cashier. 

Braddock — First National Bank; E. C. 
Striebich, Cashier, in place of Geo. C. 
Watt; Mr. Watt continues as Vice-Pres. 
Bridgeport — Bridgeport National Bank; E. B. 
Conard, Vlce-Pres., in place of J. J. Mc- 
Cormick. 

Brookville — Jefferson County National Bank; 

L. B. Shannon, Asst. Cashier. 

Brownsville — Monongahela National Bank; T. 

A Waggoner, Asst. Cashier. 

Bruin — First National Bank; M. M. Lock- 
wood. Cashier, in place of J. H. Helner. 
Burgettstown — Burgettstown National Bank; 
Thos. H. Huber, Asst. Cashier, In place of 
R. C. Cassidy; T. P. Weaver, Asst. Cash- 
ier. — Washington National Bank; R. K. 
Scott and J. W. Keys. Vice-Pres’s., In 
place of J. A. Scott and D. S. Taylor; F. 

M. Barber, Asst. Cashier. 

California — People’s Bank; resumed business. 
Canton — First National Bank; Clay W. 
Holmes, Vlce-Pres.; Chas. A. Innes, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Carrolltown — First National Bank; F. J. 
Brophy, Cashier, in place of T. A. Shar- 
baugh. 

Chambersburg — Valley National Bank; Jno. 
R. Orr, Second Vlce-Pres.; Fred B. Reed, 
Cashier, in place of Jno. R. Orr. 

Christiana — Christiana National Bank; Roy 
H. Passmore, Cashier, in place of E. L. 
Ambler. 

Clarion — First National Bank; F. M. Arnold, 
Vlce-Pres.; Mr. Arnold continues as Cash- 
ier. 

Clearfield — Farmers and Traders’ National 
Bank; A. K. Staver, Asst. Cashier. 
Coatesville — National Bank of Chester Val- 
ley; H. J. Branson. Pres., in place of J. 
W. Thompson; Hugh E. Stone, Cashier, in 
place of H. J. Branson. 

Columbia — First National Bank; D. H. Det- 
wiler. Pres., in place of H. M. North; H. 
M. North, Jr., Vice-Pres., in place of D. 
H. Detwiler. 

Conemaugh — First National Bank of East 
Conemaugh; John H. Cooney, Cashier, in 
place of W. Dowling; no Asst. Cashier in 
place of Jno. H. Cooney. 

Connellsville — Citizens’ National Bank; H. 
M. Kerr, First Vice-Pres., in place of W. 
H. Brown; 8. E. Frock, Second Vice-Pres., 
in place of H. M. Kerr. 

Condersport — First National Bank ; J. H. 
Grant, Asst. Cashier, in place of L. A. 
Voorhees 

Cresson — First National Bank; C. S. d’lnvil- 
liers, Vice-Pres., in place of Edw. O’Brien. 
Curwensville — Curwensville National Bank ; 
C. S. Russell, Pres., in place of W. H. 
Sandford; Anthony Hile, Cashier, in place 
of C. S. Russell. 

Danville — Danville National Bank; Robert 
Adams, Vice-Pres. 

Downingtown — Grange National Bank of 
Chester County; Jos. T. Miller, Pres., in 
place of W. E. Baldwin; Samuel E. How- 
ell, Vice-Pres., in place of Jos. T. Miller; 
M. S. Broad t. Cashier. 

Doylestown — Doylestown National Bank; no 
Vice-Pres. in place of John G. King; Mr. 
King continues as Cashier. 

Dubois — Deposit National Bank; D. L. Cor- 
bett, Vice-Pres. — Dubois National Bank; 
Geo. A. Lukehart, Second Vice-Pres.; W. 
G. Brown, Asst. Cashier, In place of C. H. 
Marshall. 



Dunbar— First National Bank; S. H. Patter- 
son, Vice-Pres., in place of S. G. Valen- 
tine. 

Economy — People’s National Bank; R. A. 
Wilkinson, Pres., in place of F. G. Barker; 
C. I. McDonald, Vice-Pres., In place of J. 
F. Mitchell; Seth H. Baxter, Cashier, in 
place of J. S. McDonald. 

Elkland — Pattison National Bank; S. A. 
Weeks, Cashier, in place of W. B. Foote; 
John O. Pattison, Asst. Cashier, in place 
of S. A. Weeks. 

Emlenton — Farmers' National Bank; W. C. 
McKee, Vice-Pres.; Claud Slicker, Cashier, 
in place of W. C. McKee; no Asst. Cashier 
in place of W. R. Crawford. 

Etna — First National Bank; J. W. Porter, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of J. H. Barker. 
Evans City — Citizens’ National Bank; H. M. 
Wilson, Vice-Pres. 

Everett — First National Bank; Lesley Black- 
man, Asst. Cashier. 

Finley ville — First National Bank; A. H. An- 
derson, Pres., in place of W. J. Anderson. 
Franklin — Lamberton National Bank; Geo. 
J. Lamberton, Asst. Cashier, in place of 
B. J. Forsythe. 

Fredericksburg — First National Bank; W. M. 
Glick, Vice-Pres. 

Glen Campbell — First National Bank; S. L. 
Clark, Vlce-Pres., in place of D. S. Ake; 
T. S. Pearce, Cashier, in place of S. L. 
Cl a rk 

Harrisville — First National Bank; L. G. 
Brown, Asst. Cashier. 

Hawley — First National Bank; C. S. Houck, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Herndon — First National Bank; E. S. Stroub, 
Vice-Pres., in place of M. L. Emerick. 
Homestead — First National Bank; J. H. 
Williams, Vlce-Pres.. in place of M. H. 
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West; Hugh Nevin, Cashier, In place of 
J. O. Miller. 

Hooversvllle — First National Bank; L. A. 
Meyers, Second Vice -Pres., in place of R. 
W. McGregor; E. M. Biough, Cashier, in 
place of N. W. Hoffman. 

Hughesville — Grange National Bank of Ly- 
coming County; R. R. McMIchael, Vice- 
Pres., in place of Alex. Decker. 
Huntingdon— First National Bank; John 
Phillips, Vice-Pres.— Union National Bank; 
J. C. Hazlett, Pres., in place of J. F. 
Schock; John White, Vice-Pres., in place 
of J. C. Hazlett. 

Irwin— First National Bank; Samuel N. 

Warden, Vice-Pres., in place of J. F. Wolf. 
Johnsonburg — Johnsonburg National Bank ; 

F. W. Bayless, Asst. Cashier. 

Johnstown — Dollar Deposit Bank; Nathan 
Miller, Pres., in place of James M. Shu- 
maker, resigned. 

Kane — First National Bank; no Asst Cash- 
ier in place of F. W. Reese. 

LeRaysville — First National Bank; F. D. Rob- 
bins, Asst. Cashier. 

Lewistown — Mifflin County National Bank; 
S. B. Weber, Pres., in place of D. W. 
Woods. 

Mahaffey — Mahaffey National Bank; W. B. 
Clark, Asst. Cashier. 

Mahanoy City— Union National Bank; Eli S. 
Reinhold, Vice-Pres. 

Mansfield — First National Bank; L. M 
Palmer, Asst. Cashier. 

Mars— Mars National Bank; H. W. Sutton 
Vice-Pres., In place of Wm. Fowler. 
Mifflintown— Juniata Valley National Bank; 

J. M. Netson, Vice-Pres. 

Millsboro — First National Bank; J. W. Shay, 
Pres., in place of J. A. Ray. 

Mohnton — Mohnton National Bank; James I. 
Gougler, Vice-Pres. 

Monessen — First National Bank; Adolph 
Homann, Cashier; J. W. Manown, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of Adolph Homann. 
Mount Pleasant — First National Bank; S. N. 
Warden, Vice-Pres., in place of G. W. 
Stoner; Mr. Stoner continues as Cashier. 
Natrona— First National Bank; G. W. For- 
sythe, Vice-Pres. 

Newcastle — First National Bank; Geo. W. 
Clark, Asst. Cashier. 

New Freedom— First National Bank; J. F. 
Zeller, Vice-Pres., In place of P. O. Kline- 
felter. 

New Milford — Grange National Bank of 
Susquehanna County; W. M. Van Cott, 
Second Vice-Pres. 

Patton — Grange National Bank; H. S. Buck. 

Vice-Pres., in place of W. J. Weakland. 
Philadelphia — Girard National Bank ; C. M. 
Ash top* Asst Cashier. — Investment Trust 
Co.; Henry R. Kingston, Pres., resigned. 
— National Deposit Bank; A. H. Mershon, 
Vice-Pres., in place of W. R. Paul. — Ninth 
National Bank; John .G. Sonneborn, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of J. L. Peirsoi. — North- 
western National Bank; Jos. Channon, 
Vice-Pres., in place of L. J. Bauer, de- 
ceased; Mr. Channon continues as Cashier. 
— Penn National Bank; M. G. Baker, Asst. 
Cashier. — Textile National Bank; Harry 
Brocklehurst, Vice-Pres., in place of W. 
S. Leib. — Tradesmen’s National Bank; 
Howard A. Loeb, Vice-Pres. — Western Na- 
tional Bank; Chas. F. Wignall, Cashier; 
C. L. Gilliland, Asst Cashier, in place of 
Chas. F. Wignall; J. Baumgartner, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Philipsburg— First National Bank; L. W. 
Nuttall, Vice-Pres. 

Pitcairn — First National Bank; W. H. Doty, 
Vice-Pres., in place of E. Gress. 
Pittsburg— Commercial National Bank; no 
Asst. Cashier in place of G. D. Edwards. — 
Diamond National Bank; C. W. Arnold, 
Asst. Cashier. — Duquesne National Bank; 
W. S. Linderman, Vice-Pres., in place of 
A. H. Patterson; S. A. McMullen, Cashier, 



In place of W. S. Linderman. — Germaq 
National Bank; W. W. Ramsey, Vice- 
Pres., in place of L. Vilsack; A. A. Vil- 
sack. Cashier, In place of W. W. Ramsey; 
J. F. W. Eversmann, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of A. A. Vilsack. — Second National 
Bank; Wm. McConway, Vice-Pres., in 
place of G. B. Barrett. 

Pleasant Unity — Pleasant Unity National 
Bank; J. L. Brown, Vice-Pres., in place of 
J. R. Tranger. 

Portage— First National Bank; Wm. T. 
Yeckley, Cashier, in place of F. W. Eich- 
er; D. J. McMonigal, Asst. Cashier, fn 
place of Wm. T. Yeckley. 

Quarry ville — Farmers' National Bank; J. 
Haines Dickinson, Vice-Pres., in place of 

L. F. McAlister. 

Reading — Farmers’ National Bank; John 
Barhey, Vice-Pres. 

Red Lion— Red Lion First National Bank; 
J. A. Gillen, Pres., in place of W. H. 
Taylor; G. E. Meyers, Cashier, in place of 
J. A. Gillen; no Asst Cashier in place of 
G. E. Meyers. 

Rices Landing — Rices Landing National 
Bank; M. L. Rich, Asst Cashier. 
Ridgway— Ridgway National Bank; Taylor 

M. Moore, Asst. Cashier, in place of Jas. 
Penfleld. 

Royersford — National Bank; E. R. Thomas. 
Pres., in place of H. A. Cole; no Cashier 
in place of E. R. Thomas; S. E. Buck- 
walter. Asst. Cashier. 

Scranton — First National Bank; no Asst. 

Cashier In place of F. I. Linen. 

Sharpsville — Sharpsvllle National Bank; 
Dwight Willson, Vice-Pres., in place of J. 
C. McDowell. 

Sheffield— Sheffield National Bank; P. A. 

Carlson, Asst. Cashier. 

Slatington — National Bank; E. W. Griffith, 
Vice-Pres. 

Sligo — Grange National Bank; John P. Reed, 
Vice-Pres., in place of J. A. Smith; H. L. 
Patrick, Vice-Pres. 

Slippery Rock — First National Bank; J. E. 
Stoops. Vice-Pres., in place of J. A. Aiken; 
Mr. Aiken continues as Cashier. 

Somerset — First National Bank; F. K. Ban- 
ner, Asst. Cashier, In place of A. D. 
Shaffer. 

Sutersvllle — First National Bank ; Geo. H. 
Sihlth, Asst. Cashier. 

Swineford— First National Bank; H. Azarlah 
Hummel, Asst. Cashier. 

Swissvale — First National Bank; Jas. John- 
son, Pres., in place of Nathaniel Green. 
Tamaqua — Tamaqua National Bank ; C. B. 
Dreher, Pres., in place of F. P. Spiese; S. 
G. Sellgman, Vice-Pres., in place of C. B. 
Dreher; Otto Kolb, Asst. Cashier. 
Tarentum — National Bank; J. D. Wilson, 
Vice-Pres. — Peoples National Bank; no 
Asst. Cashier in place of Chas. Zimmers. 
Tionesta — Citizens’ National Bank; J. C. 

Bowman, Asst Cashier. 

Towanda — Citizens* National Bank; Wm. 
Maxwell, Vice-Pres., in place of W. Dit- 
trick. 

Troy — Grange National Bank of Bradford 
County; Lee A. Voorhees, Cashier, in place 
of 8. F. Robinson. 

Turtle Creek — First National Bank; Geo. D. 
Lindsay, Cashier, in place of J. W. F. 
White; H. S. Teats, Asst. Cashier, in place 
of Geo. D. Lindsay. 

Union City — Home National Bank; Frank D. 
Smiley, Asst Cashier. 

Verona — First National Bank; Henry Berg. 

Vice-Pres., in place of H. W. Armstrong. 
Warren — Citizens* National Bank; H. A. 

Booth, Pres., In place of Levi Smith. 
Waynesburg— Citizens’ National Bank; Den- 
nis Smith, Pres., in place of W. P. Hoe- 
klnson; C. E. Bower, Vice-Pres., in place 
of Dennis Smith. 

Webster — First National Bank ; Andrew 
Brown, Pres., in place of R. A. Rankin; 
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William J. Rankin, Vice-Pres., in place of 
Andrew Brown. 

West Alexander — West Alexander National 
Bank; H. R. Carroll, Asst. Cashier. 

Wilkes Barre — Second National Bank; Ed- 
win N. Jones, Vice-Pres. — Wyoming Na- 
tional Bank; Elmer E. Buckman, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Wllkinsburg — Central National Bank; C. S. 
Marshall, Vice-Pres., in place of R. A. 
Bolph; no Asst. Cashier In place of D. H. 
Core. — First National Bank; F. 8. Per- 
shing. Vice-Pres., In place of A. W. Duff. 
Wllmerding — East Pittsburg National Bank; 
C. F. Armstrong, Cashier, In place of P. 
W. Morgan; C. A. Gittens, Asst. Cashier, 
in place of C. F. Armstrong. 

York— First National Bank; W. A. Key- 
worth. Cashier, in place of R. H. Shindel; 
Mr. Shindel continues as Vice-Pres. — 
York National Bank; Grier Hersh, Pres., 
in place of Henry Nes; no Vice-Pres. in 
place of Grier Hersh. 

Young8ville— First National Bank; Wilson 
McGrew, Pres., in place of G. L Morlock; 
A. F. Peterson, Vice-Pres., in place of 
Wilson McGrew. 

Zellenople — First National Bank; H. M. 
Wise and Chas. S. Passavant. Jr., Vlce- 
Pres’s. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Newport— Union National Bank; William A. 
Sherman, Vice-Pres., in place of G. N. 
Weaver. 

Providence — Mechanics National Bank; C. C. 
Harrington. Vice-Pres.; H. B. Congdon. 
Asst. Cashier. — Merchants National Bank; 
Edward D. Pearce, Pres., In place of R. C. 
Taft. — National Exchange Bank; no Vice- 
Pres. In place of J. E. Studley. 

Woonsocket — National Union Bank; Elisha 
T. Read, Asst. Cashier. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Batesburg — First National Bank ; Lowry 
Covin, Asst. Cashier. 

Bennetsville — Planters’ National Bank; no 
Asst. Cashier In place of J. IT. Thomas. 
Charleston — Bank of Charleston Banking As- 
sociation; E. H. Pringle, Jr., Asst. Cashier. 
Greenville — City National Bank; T. Q. Don- 
aldson, Vice-Pres., in place of W. C. 
Cleveland. — National Bank; H. C. Mark- 
ley. Vice-Pres. — Norwood National Bank; 
J. P. Rickman, Vice-Pres., in place of W. 
C. Cleveland; S. A. Moore, Asst. Cashier. 
Newberry — National Bank; J. A. Black - 
welder, Vice-Pres., in place of G. S. Mow- 
er. 

Spartanburg— American National Bank; W. 
R. Justice. Asst. Cashier.— Central Na- 
tional Bank; John W. Simpson and Wm. 
A. Law, Vice-Pres’s. ; M. E. Bowden. 
Asst. Cashier. 

Yorkville — First National Bank; E. M. 

Stanton, Asst. Cashier. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Aberdeen — Dakota National Bank; no Vice- 
Pres. in place of S. O. Overley. 
Arlington— First National Bank; no Asst. 

Cashier in place of E. A. Peterson. 

Belle Fourche— First National Bank; J. R. 
Mork. Asst. Cashier. 

Brookings — Farmers’ National Bank; O. J. 
Otternes, Vice-Pres., In place of I. S. Bin- 
ford. 

Chamberlain — Brule National Bank; C. B. 
Mills. Vice-Pres., in place of H. W. Le 
Blond. 

Clark— Clark County National Bank; Chas. 
Carpenter, Cashier, in place of Otto 
Baarsch. 

Garretson — First National Bank; C. O. Ber- 
dahl. Cashier, In place of G. A. Aus. 
Gregory — First National Bank; John D. 
Haskell, Pres., in place of H. F. Slaugh- 
ter; D. Mathewson, Vice-Pres., in place 
of D. F. Felton; C. L Haskell and E. M. 
Logan, Asst. Cashiers. 



Howard — First National Bank; W. J. Jacob- 
son, Asst. Cashier, in place of A. L. 
Lerud. 

Huron— City National Bank; Robt. B. Hill, 
Asst. Cashier. — National Bank; no Asst 
Cashiers in place of W. 8. Davis and H. 
J. Morvay. 

Mllbank — First National Bank; B. S. Mid- 
dlebrook. Asst. Cashier, in place of Edith 
C. Roberts. 

Pierre — National Bank of Commerce; A. W. 
Ewert, Pres., In place of J. C. Eager; J. 
C. Eager. Vice-Pres., in place of C. L. 
Hyde.— Pierre National Bank; J. R. Mc- 
Knight. Cashier; no Asst. Cashier in place 
of J. R. McKnight 

Salem — First National Bank; L. D. Kepple, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of G. W. Mosher. 
Sisseton — First National Bank; Thos. F. 

Klnman, Asst. Cashier. 

Spearflsh — American National Bank; Chas. 

Pierson. Second Vice-Pres. 

Tyndall— First National Bank; H. F. Ab- 
bott. Asst. Cashier. 

Vienna — First National Bank; Oscar Friplie, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Volga— First National Bank; O. E. Hille- 
stad. Asst. Cashier, in place of L A. 
Gray. 

Webster— First National Bank; Floyd Yea- 
ger. Asst. Cashier, in place of John Lien- 
lokken. 

Wessington Springs — First National Bank; 

Rose Groth, Asst. Cashier. 

White Rock — First National Bank; A. G. 

Molander. Asst. Cashier. 

Yankton — First National Bank: F. L. Van 
Tassel, Pres., in place of W. H. McVay. — 
Yankton National Bank; no Pres, in place 
of Newton Edmonds, deceased. 

TENNESSEE. 

Camden— First National Bank; J. J. Cole, 
Vice-Pres. 

Carthage— First National Bank; H. R. 
Vaughn, Cashier, in place of F. C. Strat- 
ton. 

Chattanooga — First National Bank; H. S. 
Chamberlain and J. T. Lupton. Vice- 

Clarksville — First National Bank: John J. 

Conroy, Vice-Pres., in place of Michael 
Savage; C. W. Bailey, Cashier. 

Dickson — Citizens’ National Bank: W. H. 

McMurry, Pres., in place of W. E. Cul- 
lum; C. M. Lovell. Vice-Pres.; W. A. 
Meadow, Asst. Cashier. 

Dyersburg — First National Bank and Bank 
of Commerce consolidated under former 
title. Capital, $100,000. Geo. E. Scott, 
Pres.; J. G. Latta, Vice-Pres.; J. C. Doyle, 
Cashier. 

Fayetteville — Elk National Bank; Morgan 
Eslick, Asst. Cashier. 

Gallatin — People’s National Bank; W. H. 

Hitchcock. Asst. Cashier. 

Harriman — First National Bank; A. Mc- 
Donald, Vice-Pres., in place of P. Dur- 
flinger. 

Huntland — First National Bank; T. A. Mose- 
ley, Asst. Cashier. 

Jellico— First National Bank; B. C. Million, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Knoxville — Holston National Bank; Cecil H. 
Baker, Acting Vice-Pres. — Third National 
Bank; Jno. E. McMillan, Asst. Cashier. 
Lenoir City — First National Bank; C. H. 
Watson, Vice-Pres., in place of F. A. 
Weiss. 

McKenzie — First State Bank and Citizens’ 
Bank 8c Trust Co. consolidated under title 
of Citizens’ State Bank. Capital. $25,000. 
J. E. Moseley, Pres. ; G. D. McKenzie. 
Cashier. 

Memphis — First National Bank; P. S. Smith- 
wick, Vice-Pres. 

Murfreesboro — Stones River National Bank; 

Joe B. B. Palmer, Asst. Cashier. 

Oneida— Scott County National Bank; M. V. 
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Montgomery, Cashier, in place of W. C. 
Anderson; H. H. Anderson, Asst. Cashier. 
Selmer — First National Bank; J. T. Houston, 
Vice-Pres., in place of H. P. Wood. 
Shelbyville — People’s National Bank; W. M. 
Bryant, Vice-Pres. 

Springfield — People’s National Bank; J. K. 
Long, Vice-Pres. 



TEXAS. 

Abilene — Citizens’ National Bank; W. H. 
Free, Asst. Cashier. 

Alba— Alba National Bank; G. C. Hopkins, 
Vice-Pres. 

Albany — Albany National Bank; G. C. King. 

Asst. Cashier, in place of R. E. Lynch. 
Alvord — Alvord National Bank; R. L. Farm- 
er, Asst. Cashier. 

Anson — Farmers & Merchants’ National 
Bank; Lige Davis, Cashier, in place of E. 
M. Crump. 

Austin — American National Bank; R. C. 
Roberdeau, Third Vice-Pres. — Austin Na- 
tional Bank; Wm. H. Folts, Vice-Pres.; 
M. Hirshfeld, Cashier, in place of Wm. H. 
Folts; C. M. Bartholomew, Asst. Cashier, 
in place of M. Hirshfeld. — State National 
Bank; Jno. H. Robinson, Jr., Vice-Pres.. 
in place of L. Hancock; Pierre Bremond. 
Asst. Cashier. 

Baird — First National Bank; B. L Russell. 
Cashier, in place of T. E. Thornton; W. S. 
Hinds, Asst. Cashier, in place of C. B. 
Payne. 

Bartlett — First National Bank; H. A. Brei- 
han, Vice-Pres., in place of W. W. Wal- 
ton. 

Beaumont — Gulf National Bank; J. T. Shel- 
by, Asst Cashier. 

Big Spring — First National Bank; R. C. 
Sanderson, Pres., in place of J. I. McDow- 
ell; J. W. Ward, Vice-Pres., in place of 
R. C. Sanderson; J. I. McDowell, Cashier, 
in place of E. O. Price. 

Blanco — Blanco National Bank; G. W. Wall 
and R. C. Crist, Jr., Vice-Pres’s., in place 
of L. N. Walthall and F. Heierman; Percy 
T. Brigham, Asst. Cashier, In place of J. 
W. Lindeman. 

Bonham — Fannin County National Bank; J. 
W. Russell, Pres., in place of W. W. Rus- 
sell, deceased; C. L. Bradford, Cashier, in 
place of J. W. Russell. 

Bowie — City National Bank; C. C. Hutchi- 
son, Asst. Cashier. 

Brady — Brady National Bank; Sam S. Gra- 
ham, Asst. Cashier. — Commercial Nation- 
al Bank; J. E. White, Asst. Cashier. 
Breckenridge — First National Bank; A. J. 
Jones, Vice-Pres., in place of B. S. Walk- 
er; B. S. Walker, Cashier, in place of P. 
R. Braselton. 

Bronte — First National Bank; J. B. Mc- 
Cutchen, Pres., in place of W. A. Nor- 
man; A. J. Turner, Vice-Pres., in place of 
J. B. McCutchen. 

Cameron — Citizens’ National Bank; Walter 
O. Newton, Asst. Cashier. 

Celeste — First National Bank; W. B. Tay- 

lnr A oaf Pnohlpr 

Celina— First National Bank; J. L. White. 
Pres., in place of A. A. Fielder; S. J. Lew- 
is, Vice-Pres., in place of Ed. Jackson; 
no Asst. Cashier in place of 8. E. Bate- 
man. 

Center Point — First National Bank; G. P. 
McCorkle, Pres., in place of H. M. Burney; 
E. McElroy, Cashier, in place of G. P. Mc- 
Corkle. 

Childress— City National Bank; C. C. Badg- 
ett, Asst. Cashier. 

Cisco — Citizens’ National Bank; Jno. J. 
Winston, Vice-Pres., in place of W. H. 
Eddleman. — Merchants & Farmers’ Na- 
tional Bank; C. H. Fee, Pres., in place of 
W. H. Eddleman; J. W. Hartman, Vice- 
Pres., In place of Wm. Bohnlng. 

Clifton — First National Bank; O. A. Bron- 
stad. Cashier; no Asst. Cashier in place of 
O. A. Bronstad. 



Clyde— First National Bank; B. C. Clemer, 
Cashier. 

Colorado — Colorado National Bank; H. B. 
Smoot, Vice-Pres.; W. J. Hatch, Cashier, 
in place of H. B. Smoot; T. W. Stonerood, 
Jr., Asst. Cashier, in place of W. J. Hatch. 
Comanche — Farmers & Merchants’ National 
Bank; Lee Hamilton, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of R. R. Evans.— First National 
Bank; B. R. Long, Asst. Cashier, in place 
of Lee Hamilton. 

Commerce — First National Bank; L. B. Eng- 
land, Asst. Cashier. 

Cooper — Delta National Bank; J. F. Hens- 
lee Vice-Pres 

Corpus Christi — City National Bank; R. K. 
Mims, Asst. Cashier. 

Cotulla — Stockmen’s National Bank; T. R. 

Keck, Vice-Pres., in place of T. C. Frost. 
Cross Plains — Farmers’ National Bank; W. 

H. Clements and J. A. Barr, Vice-Pres’s. 
Daingerfleld — Citizens’ National Bank; Ira P. 
Forsyth, Asst. Cashier, in place of S. C. 
Williams. 

Dalhart — Dalhart National Bank; M. G. 
Stewart, Asst. Cashier. — First National 
Bank; R. S. Coon, Vice-Pres.; R. L Moore. 
Cashier, in place of W. T. Wheatley; J. 
E. Steele, Asst. Cashier, in place of R. L. 
Moore. 

Decatur— City National Bank; W. O. Bailey. 
Cashier, in place of G. Williams; J. W. 
Lillard, Jr., Asst. Cashier, in place of J. 
A. Simmons. 

De Leon — First National Bank; W. C. 
Streety, Pres., In place of W. H. Eddle- 
man. 

Denison — National Bank; J. B. McDougall, 
Vice-Pres. 

Denton — Denton County National Bank; R. 
M. Barns, Asst. Cashier, in place of J. L. 
Blewett. — Exchange National Bank: R. L. 
Bass. Asst. Cashier, in place of Wylie 
Smith. 

Deport — First National Bank; J. R. West- 
brook, Vice-Pres.; Chas. L. Cunningham, 
Asst. Cashier 

Dublin — Dublin National Bank; R. W. Gray. 
Vice-Pres. 

Eagle Lake — First National Bank; F. O. 
Norris, Vice-Pres., in place of W. T. Eld- 
ridge; Frank Stephens, Vice-Pres. 

Eagle Pass — Border National Bank; S. P. 
Simpson, Pres., in place of W. A. Bonnet; 
no Cashier in place of S. P. Simpson. 

El Paso — City National Bank; V. B. An- 
dreas, Asst. Cashier. — First National Bank; 
James G. McNary, F. B. Gallagher and W. 
M. Butler, Asst. Cashiers. — State National 
Bank; C. N. Bassett. Vice-Pres.; Geo. D. 
Flory, Asst. Cashier, in place of J. H. Rus- 
sell. 

Emory — First National Bank; J. S. Conley, 
Cashier, in place of S. K. McCallon; R. L 
Simmons, Asst. Cashier, in place of W. 
T. Nellon. 

Enloe — First National Bank; J. M. Hagood. 
Pres., in place of C. E. Anderson; C. E. 
Anderson, Vice-Pres., in place of J. M. 
Hagood; B. B. Taylor, Vice-Pres. 

Forney— City National Bank; E. D. McKel- 
lar, Asst. Cashier. 

Fort Worth — Fort Worth National Bank; no 
Second Vice-Pres. in place of L. C. Hutch- 
ins. deceased. — State National Bank; 

Guinn Williams, Cashier, in place of J. C. 
Harrison, deceased; M. L. Woods, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of James Harrison. — 
Western National Bank; Geo. P. Levy, 
Pres.; F. H. McFarland, Vice-Pres., in 
place of Wm. Bohning. 

Frost — First National Bank; Knox Doyle. 
Asst. Cashier. 

Gainesville — Lindsay National Bank; S. M. 
King, Vice-Pres. 

Garland — Citizens’ National Bank; Ed. G. 
Cole, Vice-Pres. 

Gatesville — First National Bank; G. W. Roy- 
alty, Vice-Pres., In place of F. M. Gard- 
ner. 
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Giddings — First National Bank; J. S. HJUs- 
man, Vice-Pres., in place of C. W. Fields; 
J. D. Fields, Jr., Vice-Pres.; A. J. Nisbet. 
Cashier; H. G. Lehman, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of A. J. Nisbet. 

Gilmer — Farmers & Merchants’ National 
Bank; B. D. Futrell, Vice-Pres.; N. M. 
Harrison, Asst. Cashier. — First National 
Bank; F. S. Eberhart, Pres., in place of 
W. Boyd, Sr.; T. S. Ragland, Vice-Pres., 
in place of F. S. Eberhart. 

Goldthwaite — Goldthwalte National Bank ; 

no Cashier in place of F. D. Wilson. 

Goliad — Commercial National Bank; L. J. 

Lutenbacher, Asst. Cashier. 

Gorman — First National Bank; W. A. Wald- 
rop, Pres., in place of W. H. Eddleman; 
W. H. Eddleman, Vice-Pres., in place of 
H. W. Kuteman; W. A. Hartsel, Cashier, 
in place of W. A. Waldrop. 

Graham — Beckham National Bank; R. E. 
Lynch, Asst. Cashier, In place of G. F. 
Meece. — Graham National Bank; R. J. 
Johnson, Vice-Pres. 

Granbury— City National Bank; J. H. Doyle, 
Vice-Pres. — First National Bank; A. C. 
Aston, Vice-Pres., in place of J. H. Doyle. 
Grand View — Farmers & Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank; J. B. Harrell, Vice-Pres., in 
place of A. J. Ingle. 

Grapevine — Grapevine National Bank; W. J. 
Borah, Vice-Pres. 

Greenville — First National Bank; M. L 
Moore, Asst. Cashier, in place of R. K. 
McAdams. 

Grove ton— First National Bank; L. P. At- 
mar, Vice-Pres.; Mr. Atmar continues as 
Cashier. 

Hallettsvllle — Lavaca County National Bank; 
H. J. Strunk, Pres., in place of Friench 
Simpson; Friench Simpson. Cashier, in 
place of Louie Cohn; Bruno Cohn, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Haskell — Farmers’ National Bank; W. W. 
Murphy, Asst. Cashier, in place of J. F. 
Vernon. 

Hawley — First National Bank; Roy Riddel. 
Asst. Cashier. 

Henderson— First National Bank; J. M. 

Mays, Vice-Pres., in place of Tom Arnold. 
Hereford — Western National Bank; A. J. 
Lipscomb, Cashier. 

Hico — Hico National Bank; R. K. Sheton, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Higgins — Citizens’ National Bank; Henry 
Frass, Vice-Pres., in place of M. S. Jones. 
Hillsboro — Citizens’ National Bank; M. H. 
DeWItt, Asst. Cashier. — Farmers’ National 
Bank; E. S. Davis, Pres., in place of E. 
M. Turner; W. M. Williams, Vice-Pres., 
In place of E. 8. Davis; W. L Embree. 
Cashier, in place of W. M. Williams; 
James Pritchett, Asst. Cashier, in place 
of W. L. Embree. 

Houston — Commercial National Bank ; no 
cashier in place of B. D. Harris.— First 
National Bank; E. A. Palmer. Asst. Cash- 
ier, in place of F. A. Root.— Houston Na- 
tional Bank; Henry 8. Fox, Jr., Vice- 
Pres.; no Asst. Cashier in place of Henry 
8. Fox, Jr. — South Texas National Bank; 
J. E. McAshan, Vice-Pres.; B. D. Harris, 
Cashier, in place of J. E. McAshan. 

Howe — Farmers’ National Bank; C. E. 
Davis. Asst. Cashier. 

Hubbard — Farmers’ National Bank; J. T. 
Sanders, Vice-Pres., in place of E. B. 
Wood. 

Iowa Park — First National Bank; Hy. O. 
Young. Asst. Cashier. 

Italy— First National Bank; S. M. Dunlap, 
Pres., in place of J. V. Clark; K. G. 
Stroud, Cashier, in place of S. M. Dunlap. 
Itasca — First National Bank; J. M. Coffin, 
Vice-Pres. 

Jacksboro— Jacksboro National Bank; J. P. 
Newell, Asst. Cashier. 

Jacksonville — First National Bank; A. G. 
Adams, Cashier, in place of O. A. Tun- 
nell. 



Kerens — First National Bank; Hallie Price, 
Cashier, in place of W. S. Price. 

Killeen — First National Bank; Dillard Stall- 
worth, Asst. Cashier. 

La Grange — First National Bank; Aug. 
Warnken, Vice-Pres. 

Lampasas — People’s National Bank; J. C. 
Ramsey, Pros., In place of W. R. William- 
son; no Vice-Pres. in place of J. C. Ram- 
sey. 

Laredo — Laredo National Bank; Dario San- 
chez. Vice-Pres., in place of T. C. Frost. 
— Milmo National Bank; M. T. Cogley. 
Vice-Pres., in place of Eugene Kelly; J. 
W. Mussett, Cashier, in place of M. T. 
Cogley. 

Lockhart — First National Bank; Ed. J. L 
Green, Vice-Pres., in place of J. G. Blank. 
Longview — First National Bank; L. Trice. 
Pres., in place of R. M. Kelly; W. K. Eck- 
man, Vice-Pres.; T. C. Morgan, Cashier, 
in place of W. K. Eckman. 

Lorena — First National Bank; T. F. Miles, 
Pres., In place of E. Rotan. 

Lovelady — First National Bank; J. O. Mon- 
day, Pres., in place of W. W. West; W. 
W. West, Vice-Pres., in place of J. (). 
Monday; Roy B. Sample, Cashier, in place 
of C. F. Corley. 

Lubbock — First National Bank; O. L Sla- 
ton, Pres., in place of L. T. Lester; R. A. 
Barclay, Vice-Pres., in place of O. L 
Slaton. 

Mabank— First National Bank; C. M. Hearn. 
Vice-Pres., In place of L. C. Spikes; E. E. 
Treadwell, Jr., Asst. Cashier. 

Madisonville — First National Bank; J. A. 
Herring. Pres., In place of D. H. Shapira; 
E. B. Seay, Vice-Pres., in place M. Y. 
Randolph. 

Manor— Farmers’ National Bank; W. G. 
Luedecke. Asst. Cashier, in place of N. 
K. Freeman. 

Mansfield — First National Bank; J. Bratton. 
Pres., in place of S. T. Marrs; E. R. Hol- 
land, Asst. Cashier. 

Marfa — Marfa National Bank; C. A. Brown, 
Pres., in place of R. K. Colquitt; no Sec- 
ond Vice-Pres. in place of J. R. Sanford. 
Marlin— rMarlin National Bank; J. W. Tor- 
bett. Vice-Pres., In place of H. T. Rogers; 
S. H. Johnson, Cashier, in place of T. J. 
Herron; no Asst. Cashier in place of L. B. 
Herron. 

Marshall— First National Bank; E. S. Fry. 

Vice-Pres.; J. I. Carter, Asst. Cashier. 
Mart— First National Bank; W. W. Wood- 
son, Vice-Pres.. In place of L. B. Smyth; 
Geo. D. Campbell, Vice-Pres.; E. M. Parks. 
Cashier, in place of W. W. Woodson. 
Mason — German-American National Bank: 
J. W. White. Pres., in place of John Lem- 
burg. Sr.; John Lemburg, Sr., Vice-Pros.. 
In place of J. W. White. 

Memphis — First National Bank; D. L. Kin- 
ard. Second Asst. Cashier. — Hall County 
National Bank; J. W. Wells, Vice- Pros., 
in place of W. P. Cagle; W. C. Milam. 
Asst. Cashier, in place of T. P. Drake; R. 
L Madden, Asst. Cashier. 

Merit — First National Bank: no Asst. Cash- 
ier in place of A. H. Birdsong. 

Midlothian — First National Bank; J. E. Hol- 
land. Asst. Cashier. 

Minoola — Mineola National Bank; M. L. 

Bartholomew. Second Vice-Pres. 

Moody— First National Bank; Chas. How- 
ard, Vice-Pres. 

Moore — Moore National Bank; Ben Duncan. 

Vice-Pres.. in place of W. R. King. 

Mount Plcnsant — First National Bank; An- 
nie M. Towler, Pres., formerly Annie M. 
Moores. — Merchants & Planters’ National 
Bank; Jesse H. Seay. Asst, ('ashler. 

Mount Vernon — First National Bank; R. A. 
Foster, Vice-Pres. 

Naples — Morris County National Bank; J. 
W. Lewis, Vice-Pres. — Naples National 
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Bank; J. M. Clark, Vice -Pres., in place of 
U R. Hall. 

Nevada — First National Bank; A. F. Klm- 
mey, Vlce-Pres. 

Nocona — Farmers & Merchants’ National 
Bank; W. M. Gilbert. Asst. Cashier. 
Oakville— First National Bank; F. H. 
Church, Vlce-Pres. 

Odessa — Citizens’ National Bank; W. F. 

Bates, Viee-Pres., in place of B. Isbell. 
Orange— Orange National Bank; S. C. Trim- 
ble. Vlce-Pres., in place of G. M. Sells; 
G. M. Sells, Cashier, in place of H. B. 
Jackson. 

Ozona — Ozona National Bank; Robert Mas- 
sle. Pres., in place of S. E. Couch; S. E. 
Couch, Vice-Pres. 

Palestine — Palestine National Bank; P. W. 
Ezell, Vice-Pres. 

Paris— First National Bank; H. D. McDon- 
ald, Vic'e-Pres., in place of W. J. McDon- 
ald; no Asst. Cashier in place of J. S. 
Baker. 

Pearsall— Pearsall National Bank; Geo. W. 
Sanders, Vice-Pres. 

Pittsburg — First National Bank; W. H. Car- 
son, Vice-Pres., in place of O. T. Holt; 
no Asst. Cashier in place of G. A. Swain. 
—Pittsburg National Bank; R. A. Morris, 
Vice-Pres. 

Piainview— First National Bank; L. G. Wil- 
son, Vice-Pres., in place of L L Dye; 
Guy Jacob, Asst. Cashier. 

Plano — Farmers & Merchants’ National 

Bank; Joe Bradshaw, Asst. Cashier. 
Pleasanton — First National Bank; F. Hawk- 
ins, Asst. Cashier. 

Port Arthur — First National Bank; W. L. 
Warnell, Cashier, in place of C. A. Fish- 
er; M. A. Harris, Asst. Cashier, in place 
of W. L. Warnell. 

Quanah— Quanah National Bank; L. J. 
Davis, Cashier. 

Rockwall — Farmers' National Bank; J. R. 
Dumas, Vice-Pres., in place of J. R. Dof- 
land. 

Rotan— First National Bank; W. W. Barron, 
Pres., in place of E. Rotan; H. J. Hadder- 
ton and G. D. Robison, Vice-Pres s. 

Royse — First National Bank; M. B. Wilson, 
Vice-Pres.; no Asst. Cashier in place of 
E. C. Murphy. 

Rule— First National Bank; Geo. S. Link, 
Pres., in place of J. W. Kelley; Geo. W. 
Manning. Asst. Cashier. 

Rusk— First National Bank; J. F. Mallard, 
Vice-Pres., In place of A. H. McCord. 
Saint Jo — First National Bank; H. D. Field, 
Pres., in place of S. M. King; S. M. King, 
Vlce-Pres. 

San Angelo — First National Bank; N. S. 
Rives. Asst. Cashier. — Western National 
Bank; R. H. Harris, Vice-Pres.; no Asst. 
Cashier in place of J. B. Gibbs. 

San Antonio — Alamo National Bank; Ernest 
L. Brown, Asst. Cashier. — City National 
Bank; Frederick Terrell, Vice-Pres., in 
place of W. T. Eldridge; H. W. Hart. Asst. 
Cashier. 

San Augustine — First National Bank; Drew 
S. Davis, Vlce-Pres. 

Sanger— Sanger National Bank; O. M. Gen- 
tle, Vice-Pres., In place of S. A. Crandall. 
Savoy — First National Bank; D. Stubbs. 
Asst. Cashier. 

Seguin — First National Bank; Chas. C. Di- 
brell. Cashier; no Asst. Cashier In place 
of Chas. C. Dibrell. 

Seminole — Seminole National Bank; Robt. 
Malone, Pres., in place of W. H. Bren- 
nand; T. A. Robertson, Vice-Pres., in 
place of Robt. Malone. 

Seymour — Farmers' National Bank; H. H. 
Fancher, Vice-Pres., In place of S. Ed- 
wards; T. S. Whiteside, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of S. J. Edwards. 

Shamrock — First National Bank; N. S. Pen- 
dleton. Asst. Cashier, in place of O. T. 
Nicholson. 



Snyder — First National Bank; Jesse Thomp- 
son. Asst. Cashier. 

Stamford — Citizens’ National Bank ; J. S. 
Morrow, Pres., in place of W. H. Eddie - 
man; F. E. Morrow, Cashier, In place of 
J. 8. Morrow. — First National Bank; J. C. 
Bryant. Vice-Pres., in place of R. L. Pen- 
Ick; Walter L. Orr, Cashier, in place of J. 
C. Bryant; J. D. Shackelford, Asst. Cash- 
ier. in place of Walter L. Orr. 

Stephenville — Farmers’ National Bank; Jno. 
H. Doyle, Cashier, in place of J. W. Frey; 
Carl C. Hardin, Asst. Cashier, in place of 
J. R. Hyatt — First National Bank; J. W. 
Wright, Vice-Pres., in place of R. T. Hur- 
ley. 

Stratford — First National Bank; Arthur Llle, 
Vice-Pres. 

Taylor — City National Bank; H. T. Klmbro, 
Vice-Pres.; James Shaw, Cashier, in place 
of H. T. Klmbro.— First National Bank; 
F. L. Welch, Pres., in place of J. W. Kel- 
ly; Robt. J. Eckhardt, Cashier, in place of 
F. L. Welch; Thompson Hague, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of Robt. J. Eckhardt. 
Teague — First National Bank; W. R. Wat- 
son. Asst. Cashier, in place of 8. F. Al- 
ford. 

Temple — City National Bank; J. L. Carlisle, 
Asst. Cashier. — First National Bank; Lem 
Burr, Asst. Cashier. 

Tyler — Jester National Bank; H. W. Jester, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Texarkana — Texarkana National Bank; Jno. 
W. Wheeler, Cashier, in place of A. B. De 
I^oach; no Asst. Cashier in place of Jno. 
W. Wheeler. 

Tyler — Citizens’ National Bank; T. B. Ram- 
sey. Gus F. Taylor and R. Bergfeld, Vice- 
Pres’s. ; Geo. 8. McGhee, Cashier, in place 
of R. Bergfeld; J. D. Patterson, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Uvalde — Commercial National Bank; W. P. 
Dermody, Vice-Pres.; J. W. Vanham, 
Cashier, in place of W. P. Dermody. 

Van Alstyne — First National Bank; R. L. 
Bpwen, Pres., In place of S. 8. Dumas; J. 
Umphre88, Vice-Pres., in place of R. L. 
Bowen: J. A. Slaughter, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of J. Umphress. 

Venus — Farmers and Merchants’ National 
Bank; W. M. Shytles, Vlce-Pres., in place 
of C. L. Barker; C. L. Barker, Cashier, in 
place of D. W. Burleson. 

Vernon — Waggoner National Bank; W. O. 

Anderson, Second Vice-Pres. 

Waco — Exchange National Bank; C. B. 
Cooper, Asst. Cashier. — Provident National 
Bank; W. T. Clifton, Asst. Cashier. 
Walnut Springs — First National Bank; C. E. 
Durham, Vice-Pres., in place of R. N. 
Carlton. 

Weatherford — First National Bank; George 
Fant, Asst. Cashier. 

Wellington — First National Bank; A. V. 
Cocke, Asst. Cashier. 

Whitewright — First National Bank; C. B. 
Bryant, Pres., in place of D. M. Ray; no 
Cashier in place of C. B. Bryant. 

Whitney — First National Bank; W. K. By- 
ram, Vlce-Pres., in place of P. M. Green- 
wade. 

Wichita Falls — Ed. H. Lysoght, Vice-Pres. 
Wills Point — Van Zandt County National 
Bank; A. W. Meredith, Vlce-Pres.; O. C. 
Bruce. Asst. Cashier, In place of S. 
Starnes. 

Wolf City — Citizens’ National Bank; W. P. 
Maloney. Pres., in place of W. H. Wolfe; 
M. H. Wolfe, First Vice-Pres., in place of 
W. P. Maloney. — Wolfe City National 
Bank; Will Cantrell, Vlce-Pres., in place 
of G. Q. Armstrong; Clyde Moore, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Wylie — First National Bank; H. O. Leeves, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of J. H. Hay. 
Yoakum — Yoakum National Bank; Ed. B. 
Carruth, Vice-Pres.; W. T. Brian, Cash- 
ier, In place of Ed. B. Carruth; E. A. 
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Palmer, Asst. Cashier, In place of W. T. 
Brian. 

Yorktown — First National Bank; A. Burow. 
Sr., Vice-Pres., In place of H. Borchers. 
UTAH. 

Logan — First National Bank; Thos. Smart. 

Pres., in place of W. S. McComick. 

Nephl — First National Bank; W. C. An- 
drews, Asst Cashier. 

Price— First National Bank; A. W. McKin- 
non, Asst. Cashier. 

VERMONT. 

Barre — National Bank; Ben A. Eastman. 
Vice-Pres., In place of J. H. Jackson, de- 
ceased. — People’s National Bank; no Asst. 
Cashier In place of F. A. Hanson. 

Bethel — National White River Bank; J. R. 
Tupper, Vice-Pres., In place of A. A. 
Brooks. 

Brandon — First National Bank; Q. H. Young. 
Vice-Pres., In place of J. S. Stafford; F. 
W. Briggs, Cashier, in place of G. H. 
Young. 

Bristol — First National Bank; Leroy Neal, 
Asst. Cashier, In place of E. E. Van Den- 
burg. 

Chester — National Bank; Percy E. Heald, 
Cashier, In place of Sam Adams; no Asst. 
Cashier In place of Percy E. Heald. 
Lyndonville — Lyndonville National Bank; W. 
I. Powers, Vice-Pres. 

Middlebury — National Bank; S. A. Ilsley. 
Pres., In place of A. A. Fletcher, de- 
ceased. 

Montpelier — First National Bank; J. L. Kel- 
leher. Asst. Cashier. 

Proctorsvllle — National Black River Bank; 
Albin S. Burbank, Vice-Pres., In place of 
G. S. Hill. 

Springfield — First National Bank ; W. D. 
Woolson, Vice-Pres., in place of W. H. H. 
Slack. 

VIRGINIA. 

Abingdon — People’s National Bank; L. N. 
Lee, Asst. Cashier. 

Alexandria — Citizens’ National Bank; Car- 
roll Pierce, Vice-Pres.; E. E. Payne, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Bristol — Dominion National Bank; A. P. 
Moore, Vice-Pres.; H. W. Hobson, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Covington — Citizens’ National Bank; A. A. 
McAllister, Pres.; Geo. L. Miller, Vice- 
Pres., In place of A. A. McAllister. 
Culpeper — Second National Bank; J. J. Rob- 
erts, Asst. Cashier. 

Esmont — Esmont National Bank; C. R. Dor- 
rler, Vice-Pres.; Mr. Dorrier continues as 
Cashier. 

Gate City — First National Bank; J. M. John- 
son, Pres., in place of I. P. Kane; D. C. 
Sloan, Vice-Pres. 

Graham — First National Bank; W. B. Mor- 
ton, Pres., In place of John Walters; Jos- 
eph Keys, Vice-Pres., In place of J. H. 
Sluss. 

Hailwood — Hailwood National Bank ; Walter 
P. Nock, Asst. Cashier. 

Hot Springs — Bath County National Bank; 

C. Y. Kent, Asst. Cashier. 

Lebanon — First National Bank; E. S. Fin- 
ney, Vice-Pres., in place of S. H. Fletch- 
er; Mr. Fletcher continues of Cashier. 
Leesburg — People’s National Bank ; Robt. R. 
Walker, Vice-Pres. 

Lexington — First National Bank; B. E. 
Vaughan, Pres., in place of J. T. Dunlap; 
H. C. Wise, Cashier, in place of B. E. 
Vaughan; W. C. Flrebaugh, Asst. Cashier, 
in place of H. C. Wise. — People’s National 
Bank; R. C. Walker, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of J. W. McClung. 

Luray — First National Bank; Lawrence T. 
Berry, Asst. Cashier. 

Lynchburg — American National Bank; R. D. 
Apperson, Vice-Pres., in place of P. A. 
Krlse; no Cashier In place of S. H. Tay- 
lor; J. L. Nicholas, Asst. Cashier. 



Norfolk— Norfolk National Bank; E. T. 
Lamb. Vice-Pres., in place of C. W. 
Grandy. 

Norton — First National Bank; J. B. Flem- 
ing, Asst. Cashier, in place of H. G. Gil- 
mer. 

Onancock — First National Bank; George H. 
Powell, Asst. Cashier. 

Purcellville — Purcellville National Bank; Eu- 
gene Monroe, Asst. Cashier. 

Richmond — First National Bank; W. P. 
Shelton and Alex F. Ryland, Asst. Cash- 
iers.— Planters’ National Bank; Latimer 
Gordon and Conway H. Gordon. Asst. 
Cashiers. 

Roanoke — First National Bank; J. Tyler 
Meadows, Vice-Pres.; Mr. Meadows con- 
tinues as Cashier. 

Rosslyn — Arlington National Bank; W. C. 
Wibirt, Vice-Pres. and Cashier, in place 
of J. B. Henderson, Jr., and J. S. Buck- 
ner. 

Salem — Farmers’ National Bank; C. W. 

Beerbower, Asst. Cashier. 

Strasburg— People’s National Bank; C. W. 
Bushong, Asst. Cashier. 



WASHINGTON. 

Bellingham — Bellingham National Bank; 
William McCush, Vice-Pres., in place of 
W. G. Brown; H. P. Jukes, Asst. Cashier, 
in place of H. Wirth. — First National 
Bank; John Kallsen, Cashier. 

Chewelah— First National Bank; T. A. Win- 
ter, Vice-Pres. 

Medical Lake — First National Bank; O. H. 
Greene, Vice-Pres.; R. I. Dair, Asst. 
Cashier. 

Newport — First National Bank; no Asst. 

Cashier in place of E. L. Craig. 

North Yakima — First National Bank; W. L 
Stelnweg, Pres., in place of W. M. Ladd; 
A. B. Cline, Cashier, in place of W. L. 
Stelnweg.— Yakima National Bank; F. 
Bartholet, Cashier, in place of J. D. Cor- 
nett. 

Oroville — First National Bank; E. F. Magee, 
Cashier, in place of A. B. Jacoby; A. P. 
Murray, Asst. Cashier. 

Seattle — First National Bank; C. A. Phil- 
brick, Asst. Cashier. — National Bank; Em- 
ery Olmstead, Asst. Cashier. — Puget Sound 
National Bank; C. L. La Grave, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of I. Kohn. 
Sedro-Woolley — First National Bank; C. C. 
Harbaugh, Vice-Pres., in place of F. A. 
Hegg; F. C. Fellows, Asst. Cashier. 
Spokane— Fidelity National Bank; E. R. An- 
derson, Asst. Cashier. — Old National Bank; 
T. J. Humbird, Vice-Pres., in place of 
Peter Larson, deceased. — Traders’ Nation- 
al Bank; D. M. Drumheller, Vice-Pres.. in 
place of A. F. McClaine; Chas. S. Eltinge, 
Vice-Pres.; Chas. A. McLean. Cashier, in 
place of Chas. S. Eltinge; E. V. Klein and 
W. T. Triplett, Asst. Cashiers, in place 
of Chas. A. McLean and J. E. West. 
Sunnyside — First National Bank; R. C. Mc- 
Credle, Asst. Cashier. 

Tacoma — National Bank of Commerce; F. A. 
Rice, Cashier, in place of A. F. Albertson; 
Mr. Albertson continues as Vice-Pres. 
Vancouver — Vancouver National Bank: 
Ralph Y. Percival, Asst. Cashier, in place 
of H. B. Steel. 

Wenatchee — First National Bank; D. A. 
Beal, Vice-Pres., in place of Conrad Rose. 



WEST VIRGINIA. 

Bluefleld — American National Bank; S. M. 
Smith, Vice-Pres. — Flat Top National 
Bank; W. B. Hicks, Asst. Cashier. 

Cameron— First National Bank; Lloyd 
Strope, Vice-Pres., in place of Clell Nich- 
ols. 

Clendenin — First National Bank; C. F. Os- 
borne, Asst. Cashier. 

Elkins — People’s National Bank; R. ChafTey, 
Pres., In place of T. J. Arnold; Jno. F. 
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Nydegger. First vice-Pres., In place of R. 
Chaffey: D. V. Moyle, Asst. Cashier. 
Fayetteville — Fayette County National Bank; 

A. W. Hamilton. Pres., in place of M. 
Harvey; C. W. Dillon, Vice-Pres., in place 
of A. W. Hamilton. 

Friendly — First National Bank; A. C. Mar- 
tin, Pres., in place of Hugh Thorn; J. C. 
Thorn, Vice-Pres., in place of J. D. Liv- 
ingston; R. D. Morgan, Asst. Cashier, in 
place of J. C. Thorn. 

Gary — Gary National Bank; J. H. Barker. 

Cashier, in place of M. M. Lockwood. 
Gormania — First National Bank; A. F. 

Schwartz. Second Vice-Pres. 

Grafton — First National Bank; Geo. W. Rey- 
nolds and John W. Hamilton, Vice- Pres s. 
Harrisville— First National Bank; H. E. 

Hoover, Asst. Cashier, in place of E. H. 
Brake. 

Madison — Madison National Bank; C. A. 
Croft, Asst. Cashier, In place of S. E. 
Bradley. 

Parkersburg — First National Bank; C. C. 

Martin. Second Vice-Pres. 

Pennsboro — First National Bank; M. M. 
Lambert, Vice-Pres., in place of J. B. Wil- 
son. 

Philippi — First National Bank; E. H. Crim, 
Pres., in place of W. T. Ice, deceased. 
Princeton — First National Bank; H. M. Shu- 
mate, Vice-Pres., in place of W. E. Fow- 
ler. 

Ronceverte — Ronceverte National Bank; Geo. 
N. Davis, Vice-Pres., in place of W. W. 
Hume. 

Salem — First National Bank; Oscar C. Wilt, 
Vice-Pres.; Mr. Wilt continues as Cash- 
ier. 

Webster Springs — First National Bank; J. 

B. Skidmore. Asst. Cashier. 

Wheeling— National Bank of West Virginia; 

J. F. Pauli, Vice-Pres.; Baird Mitchell, 
Cashier, in place of W. B. Irvine; Mr. Ir- 
vine continues as Cashier. 

WISCONSIN. 

Antigo — Langlade National Bank; I. D. Stef- 
fen, Vice-Pres., in place of H. C. Hum- 
phrey. 

Beaver Dam — Old National Bank; T. L. 
Newton, Vice-Pres. 

Campbellsport — First National Bank; B. H. 
Glass, Asst. Cashier. 

Eau Claire — Union National Bank; Marshall 
Cousins, Cashier; M. E. Baumberger. Asst. 
Cashier, in place of Marshall Cousins; M. 
B. Syverson, Asst. Cashier. 

Fond due Lac— First National Bank; E. R. 

Herren, Vice-Pres., in place of H. D. Hitt. 
Frederic — First National Bank; William J. 
Starr, Pres., In place of C. Lewis; C. A. 
Carlson, Vice-Pres. 

Janesville — First National Bank; H. S. Hag- 
gart, Asst. Cashier. 

Kaukauna — First National Bank; Julius J. 
Martens, Vice-Pres. 

Lake Geneva — First National Bank; L. A. 

Nichols, Pres., in place of A. E. Tyler. 
Manawa— First National Bank; Levi C. Lar- 
son, Asst. Cashier. 

Marinette— First National Bank; J. F. Wit- 
tig, Cashier, In place of W. J. Davis. — Ste- 
phenson National Bank; Robt. F. Good- 



man, Vice-Pres., in place of W. A. Brown; 
O. P. Osthelder, Asst. Cashier. 

Milwaukee — Milwaukee National Bank of 
Wisconsin; J. F. Strohmeyer, Asst. Cash- 
ier. 

MondovI— First National Bank; B. S. Lock- 
wood, Vice-Pres., in place of D. A. Whe- 
lan; Geo. Esbensen, Asst. Cashier. 

New London — First National Bank; H. S. 
Ritchie, Asst. Cashier. 

Oshkosh — National Union Bank; E. A. Sev- 
erson, Asst. Cashier. — Old National Bank; 
J. P. Fitch, Asst. Cashier, in place of R. P. 
Finney. 

Phillips— First National Bank; G. B. Reedal, 
Pres., in place of P. E. Reedal; John A. 
Raup, Cashier, in place of G. B. Reedal. 

Platteville— First National Bank; Clinton De 
Witt, Cashier, in place of W. M. Hether- 
ington; W. J. Riechers, Asst Cashier, in 
place of Clinton De Witt. 

Portage — First National Bank; no Cashier 
in place of J. W. Hansen. 

Racine — First National Bank; F. L. Mitch- 
ell, Vice-Pres., in place of E. O. Hand. — 
Manufacturers* National Bank; R. H. Mc- 
Elwee and B. B. Northrop, Vice-Pres’s. ; 
Warren J. Davis, Cashier, in place of B. 
B. Northrop. 

Rice Lake— First National Bank; W. A. De- 
mers, Asst. Cashier, in place of L. S. Ev- 
erts; C. E. Overby, Asst. Cashier. 

Rio — First National Bank; B. P. Bergum, 
Asst. Cashier. 

RIpon — German National Bank; A. B. Car- 
ter, Asst. Cashier. 

Tigerton — First National Bank ; H. R. 
Swanke, Pres., in place of W. K. Rideout. 

Waupaca — Old National Bank; Matt Ovrom, 
Asst. Cashier, in place of R. C. Miller. 

Waupun — National Bank; C. A. Shaler, 
Pres., in place of L. D. Hinkley. 

Wausau — First National Bank; C. S. Curtis. 
Vice-Pres., in place of R. E. Parcher, de- 
ceased. 

Wautoma — First National Bank; W. A. 
Bugh, Vice-Pres., in place of W. S. Tyler. 

WYOMING. 

Cheyenne— First National Bank; G. E. Ab- 
bott, Vice-Pres.; A. D. Johnston, Cashier, 
in place of G. E. Abbott. — Stock Growers’ 
National Bank; Curtis Templin, Asst. 
Cashier, in place of W. H. Barber. 

Evanston— Evanston National Bank; James 
Brown, Asst. Cashier. 

Rawlins — Rawlins National Bank; E. A. Du- 
rant, Asst. Cashier. 

Saratoga — First National Bank; Gustave 
Jensen, Vice-Pres.; W. H. Wickham, Cash- 
ier, in place of Gustave Jensen. 

Shoshoni — First National Bank; Theo. Beck- 
er, Cashier, In place of F. A. Harmon; Z. 
R. Moses, Asst. Cashier, in place of M. R. 
McFarland. 

Thermopolis — First National Bank; W. T. 
Blvin, Asst. Cashier. 

Wheatland — First National Bank; no Asst. 
Cashier in place of Reed Elwood. 

PORTO RICO. 

San Juan — First National Bank; E. L. Ar- 
nold, Pres., in place of S. O'Donnell; An- 
dres Crosas, Vice-Pres., in place of E. L 
Arnold. 



BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 

CALIFORNIA. MISSISSIPPI. 



San Francisco — Market Street Bank; re- 
ported closed. 

COLORADO. 

Aspen— People’s National Bank; in hands of 
receiver, March 16. 

INDIANA. 

Muncie — People's National Bank; placed in 
voluntary liquidation, March 14. 



Meriden— Southern Bank; suspended busi- 
ness. 

NEBRASKA. 

Humboldt — First National Bank; placed in 
voluntary liquidation, February 28. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Ingersoll— Farmers’ State Bank; liquidated. 

Porter — Porter National Bank; placed in 
voluntary liquidation, January 25. 

Tulsa — Standard Banking Sc Trust Co.; liqui- 
dated. 
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HON. LAWRENCE O. MURRAY 
The New Comptroller of the Currency 
See sketch on page 736 
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J^MERGENCY currency represents 
the extreme of paternalism. Un- 
der such a system. Uncle Sam, the dot- 
ing parent, would say to his children, 
“Go ahead, my sons, and sow your wild 
oats. I have on hand an unlimited sup- 
ply of ‘money* with which to get you out 
of the scrapes incident to harvesting 
the crop/* That the crop would be big 
enough to keep the old man busy may 
be safely assumed. 

Preparation for meeting emergencies, 
however, is usually a wise precaution. 
No one can criticise a municipality for 
providing the necessary equipment for 
fighting fire. Nor can it be held that 
such a course necessarily renders peo- 
ple more careless, for fire is so univer- 
sally dreaded that only the foolhardy 
and the criminal will do anything like- 
ly to invite its disasters. 

It might be held that, by the law of 
analogy, there could be no objections 
to an emergency currency. But this 
law does not apply to things essentially 
different. Some years ago an enter- 
prising genius, observing the great prof- 
its made by the life insurance compa- 
nies, conceived the idea of applying the 
insurance principle to marriage. Any 
person taking out a policy in his com- 
pany would, on getting married, re- 
ceive a stipulated sum. The idea proved 
immensely popular, and companies were 
rapidly organized for carrying out the 
scheme. They failed, of course, be- 
cause the underlying principle was 
wrong. Life insurance succeeds, be- 
cause death is an event that men ordi- 
narily postpone as long as possible. 

1 



Marriage, on the other hand, is eagerly 
welcomed by the average individual. 

A fire is dreaded, because it brings 
ruin and disaster, and all the precau- 
tions which a town or city may take 
against its ravages do not relax our 
vigilance in preventing it. The species 
of intoxication, misnamed “prosperity,” 
is, on the other hand, universally de- 
sired. For it men sacrifice everything 
else. They need no incentive, other 
than enjoyment of the game, and its 
hoped-for rewards to spur them on in 
their pursuit of “prosperity.” 

An emergency currency, that could 
always be relied on to relieve the busi- 
ness community of the penalty of its 
excesses would do harm rather than 
good. No such currency exists outside 
the heads of a few enthusiasts who 
have been misled by an imperf ect un- 
derstanding of the German bank-note 
issues. 

In his statement before the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee of the 
House, Mr. James B. Forgan, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, denounced emergency currency as 
“infernal.” The term was strong, but 
entirely just. With a sensible system, 
operative at all times, no such currency 
famine as that witnessed last fall ought 
to occur. It may be said with reason- 
able certainty that if the issue of a 
practically unlimited supply of so- 
called “emergency” currency were pro- 
vided for by law, and if that fact were 
generally known, it would tend very 
strongly, of itself, to create the emer- 
gency. 
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r J^HE outflow of gold that began to- 
ward the end of last month was 
naturally to be expected, the only rea- 
son for surprise being that it was so 
long delayed. With the artificial infla- 
tion of the bank-note currency that took 
place last fall, and the further increase 
of the currency stock by the importa- 
tion of gold, no one expected that we 
should not lose gold. In view of the 
business depression the outward move- 
ment of the metal may be quite large. 



j^JOMEWHAT of a novelty in deal- 
ing with an insolvent bank is in- 
dicated in the following dispatch, dat- 
ed at Shanghai: 

“A committee representing about sev- 
enteen thousand depositors of the Chi- 
yoda Bank of Japan, after fruitless ef- 
forts to obtain payment, sent a written 
request to Viscount Hori, president of 
the institution, asking him to commit 
hari-kari as an act of expiation. 

“His reply has not yet been re- 
ceived/* 

If the custom should be extended to 
the United States, it might afford a 
happy solution of the deposit-insurance 
problem. If a committee representing 
the depositors of an insolvent bank 
should call upon the managing officer 
and request him to commit hari-kari, 
and please to be quick about it, it might 
tend to discourage bank failures. 



HAT gallant naval hero and oscu- 
lator, Captain Richmond Pear- 
son Hobson, lives in constant terror of 
a war between the United States and 
Japan. According to the Captain, “the 
war clouds are gathering/* They ap- 
pear already to have darkened his men- 
tal horizon. He sees daily whole phan- 
tom fleets of men-of-war advancing 
from the Orient. Japanese spies lurk 



everywhere. At night he dreams that 
he is surrounded by a host of little 
brown men, with flaming swords, horse- 
pistols, and daggers held between their 
teeth. 

To combat these imaginary foes, the 
Captain urges that we build battleships. 
He fills the pages of the “Congression- 
al Record** with his oratory. He lec- 
tures. He announces his intention to 
run for President, doubtless on a war- 
like platform — all to prevent the Unit- 
ed States from being swallowed up by 
the “yellow peril.*’ 

Captain Hobson is amusing, and 
even the Japanese, who do not seem to 
be blessed with an abundant sense of 
humor, can hardly take him seriously. 



the time approaches for holding 
the political conventions interest 
in the prospective candidates increases. 

That Mr. Bryan will again lead his 
party seems to be a foregone conclusion. 
He has dropped the advocacy of free 
silver and the proposal that the Gov- 
ernment shall own the railroads, and is 
now devoting himself to less specific 
propositions. As a man he is stronger 
to-day than in 1896 or in 1900. His 
view of many questions has broadened, 
and his reserve force increased. Wheth- 
er he would prove a better vote-getter 
now than in his former campaigns may 
be doubted. Possibly, he has talked 
too much. There are few men whose 
popularity will not be buried beneath 
such a stream of words as he has poured 
forth since the famous “cross-of-gold** 
speech. 

On the Republican side, the chances 
of Secretary Taft seem to be improv- 
ing. Mr. Taft has the advantage of 
practical achievement to his credit He 
has been placed in positions requiring 
great judgment and tact, and in the 
popular phrase of the day, he has al- 
ways “made good/* He possesses, too. 
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personal traits that have greatly en- 
hanced his popularity. 

Governor Hughes of New York, 
though possessing undoubted elements 
of strength, does not seem to be mak- 
ing much headway in gaining delegates. 

Of course, all speculation as to whom 
the Republicans will nominate may be 
brought to nought by some unexpected 
turn when the delegates get together at 
Chicago next month. 

At this time, it would be hard to tell 
what the two parties are going to find 
to fight about. Both want the offices, 
but there seems to be no real dividing 
line so far as policies are concerned. 
The leaders are in the position of Mr. 
Wilkins Micawber — waiting for some- 
thing to turn up. 



PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT has 
been criticised for not having giv- 
en more attention to the study of finan- 
cial questions. His recommendations in 
the annual messages transmitted to the 
Congress have dealt with these subjects 
somewhat perfunctorily. It is, of 
course, not the duty or prerogative of 
the President to legislate for the coun- 
try, though he may, and often does, ex- 
ercise a powerful influence in shaping 
legislation. 

Persistent rumors have been afloat 
for some time that the President fa- 
vored the passage of a certain financial 
measure, though these rumors do not 
appear to have been based on any of 
the President's public utterances. 

But while the President thus far may 
have failed conspicuously to identify 
himself with any movement looking to 
the improvement of our banking and 
currency systems, he is nevertheless in 
a position to render an important ser- 
vice to the cause of sound money. By 
the exercise of the veto power he can 
prevent any inflation measure from be- 
coming a law. Should any bill be 



passed permitting the issue of bank 
notes practically without limit, it would 
seem to be the plain duty of the Presi- 
dent to exercise his constitutional pre- 
rogative and veto it. By so doing he 
would render his country as great a 
service as President Grant did in ve- 
toing the greenback inflation bill. 

After all the experience this country 
has had with Continental currency, 
“wildcat" bank notes, greenbacks, and 
cheap silver, it seems amazing that any- 
body should seriously propose to flood 
the country with bank notes. 



JT is doubtful if any measure brought 
before Congress ever received sucli 
a merciless drubbing as was given the 
Aldrich Bill in the hearings conducted 
by the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee of the House. Several of those who 
appeared in opposition to the bill were 
bankers of the widest experience, and 
their statements ought to be extensively 
circulated. Mr. Alexander Gilbert 
of New York and Mr. James B. Forgan 
of Chicago presented facts and argu- 
ments which were especially instructive. 

One fact was made plain at these 
hearings — that if ever the people take 
up the study of this bank-note question 
it will be the end of measures like th< 
Aldrich Bill. One of the best things 
that could be done by the bankers' as- 
sociations of the United States would 
be to discuss this issue in a non-tech - 
nical manner, and to circulate literature 
among the voters. 

By some it is regarded as unfortu- 
nate that there must be an agitation of 
the currency question this fall; but agi- 
tation is less to be deplored than the 
enactment of bad laws, and in a democ- 
racy there is no way of settling these 
issues except by referring them to the 
people — the source of all political 
power. 
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w HEN Wm. J. Bryan read of the 
passage by the Senate of a bill 
providing for the creation of $500,000,- 
000 of paper money at a single stroke, 
he must have been humiliated at his 
modesty in proposing the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver. It would have 
probably taken many years for his 
scheme to have increased the money sup- 
ply of the country to that extent. 

Truly, Mr. Bryan's political assets 
are being appropriated and “improved 
on” by his rivals. 



'T'HE late Petroleum V. Nasby 
A once turned his attention from 
endeavoring to secure a postoffice and 
became a “finanseer.” He succeeded in 
having an “onlimited” supply of green- 
backs issued, but to his discomfiture he 
found that “Bascom” shortened the 
amount of “licker” that could be had 
for a dime, so the increased supply of 
“money” did not help the “finanseer” 
any. 

The United States Senate, when it 
passed the Aldrich Bill, ought to have 
added this amendment: “Provided, that 
nothing in this bill shall reduce the 
amount of any commodity that shall be 
sold for a dollar.” 



it would take two years, others that it 
could be done in six months. Which- 
ever of these estimates may be accept- 
ed as the correct one, it will be seen 
that our “money” supply is hampered 
by the inadequate facilities of the Bu- 
reau of Engraving and Printing. 

The art of printing has been highly 
developed in the United States. News- 
papers and magazines have multiplied 
to an extent unknown in any other coun- 
try in the world. But with all our prog- 
ress in this direction, our facilities for 
the printing of money seem to have 
been neglected. The halcyon days when 
any bank could order a supply of its 
notes from the local printer have gone 
along with the stage-coach, the ox-cart 
and other things belonging to the good 
old times. Now, the Government has 
monopolized the printing of “money,” 
and does the work very well, too. But 
it is altogether too slow about it. Most 
of us are kept waiting for our supply 
entirely too long, and there is a grow- 
ing impatience with this needless delay. 
Let Uncle Sam hire more engravers, 
buy additional presses, and work nights 
if necessary. If there is now any lack 
of money to meet this extra expense, 
that difficulty will be removed when the 
new flood of “money” begins to pour 
forth from the printing-presses. 



/"VNE great obstacle to the carrying 
out of the inflationist programme 
has consisted in the difficulty of mak- 
ing the plates for the new issues and 
printing the notes in anything like 
a reasonable time. There are near- 
ly 7,000 banks, and we believe the 
notes of the different banks could 
not all be printed from a single plate, 
since the banks would require more 
than one denomination. So the 7,000 
plates will have to be multiplied sev- 
eral times. Estimates at Washington 
differ as to the time required to set the 
inflation mill fairly going. Some think 



^JONCERN has arisen lately in the 
Treasury Department regarding 
the accumulation of national bank notes 
in the general funds of the Treasury. 
This increase of bank notes has been 
coincident with a decline of gold in the 
general funds. Of course, so long as 
there is a large surplus of receipts over 
expenditures this condition has little 
practical significance. But the reve- 
nues of late have shown a deficit, and 
should this tendency continue for a con- 
siderable period, it might have a serr 
ous effect. 
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At present the national bank notes 
have accumulated in the Treasury to 
such an extent that the force of clerks 
is not large enough to sort out the 
notes for redemption in lawful money. 

When the $150,000,000 gold fund in 
the Division of Redemption is reduced 
below the figure named, by the redemp- 
tion of United States notes, it must be 
restored, and one way to do this is by 
exchanging the notes so redeemed for 
any gold coin in the general fund of 
the Treasury. The ability of the Divi- 
sion of Redemption to recoup its gold 
out of the general fund will be lessened 
as the gold in the latter diminishes, and 
may disappear altogether. Then should 
the other expedients in the Act of March 
14, 1900, for replenishing the gold re- 
serve prove ineffectual, recourse will 
have to be had to the issue of bonds. 

The dilemma which confronts the 
Treasury is only what might have been 
expected from the policy of the Secre- 
tary in artificially inflating the bank- 
note circulation without at the same 
time increasing his means of redemp- 
tion. Yet a bill has passed the United 
States Senate providing for the issue 
of $500,000,000 of bank notes without 
adding a single dollar to the coin re- 
serves of the banks! 



^^MONG the banking laws passed 
by the New York Legislature this 
spring is one providing that the liquida- 
tion of the affairs of insolvent banks 
shall be conducted through the office of 
the Superintendent of the State Bank- 
ing Department. Heretofore bank re- 
ceivers have been appointed at the in- 
stance of the Attorney-General. This 
division of authority in the control of 
the banking institutions has resulted in 
some unpleasant clashes between the 
Attorney-General and the Banking De- 
partment, to the benefit of nobody in 
particular. 



The new law gives the Superintend- 
ent of the State Banking Department 
approximately the same power as is 
conferred on the Comptroller of the 
Currency by the National Banking Act 
in winding up insolvent national banks. 

By reason of his official relation to 
the banks of the state, the Superintend- 
ent of Banking has a far better knowl- 
edge of the condition <jf the banks than 
any other officer possibly can have. To 
divide the responsibility of administer- 
ing the affairs of the banks is merely to 
introduce an element of discord. 

It is to be hoped that the compensa- 
tion paid to receivers of insolvent banks 
will no longer be open to the grave 
ciiticisms heretofore made. A dead 
bank is not a subject upon which vul- 
tures are to be fattened, but its affairs 
should be efficiently and economically 
managed in the interests of depositors 
and stockholders. 



J^ESERVES of state banks and trust 
companies are governed by the 
laws of the various states, and but lit- 
tle thought seems to have been given to 
the character of the money constituting 
these reserves. Even in the State of 
New York, a reserve law recently en- 
acted provides for the employment of 
national bank notes for this purpose. 

So long as trust companies confined 
their business to purely fiduciary trans- 
actions, it was immaterial in \*hat form 
their “reserves” (or, rather, their tii 1 - 
monev) was kept. But when they be- 
gan to do a commercial banking busi- 
ness, and became manufacturers of de- 
posit credits, the situation was changed. 
So long as the extension of bank credits 
rests upon the quantity of gold, or of 
lawful money, which a bank holds, 
there is a limit to the amount of such 
credits; but when bank notes, and even 
bonds, are made a part of the legal 
reserves, this limit disappears, and in- 
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flation of banking credit invariably re- 
sults. That such inflation has actually 
taken place within recent years is all 
too plainly witnessed by the statistics 
showing the enormous expansion of “de- 
posits” in the trust companies, state 
banks, and in the national banks also. 
Even the latter, despite legal prohibi- 
tions, have “kenned a wy” to use bank 
notes for reserve .purposes. 

It would be wide of the mark to 
claim that the expansion of bank de- 
posits has been due, in any great de- 
gree, to the use of bank notes as re- 
serves. Bank deposits have grown be- 
cause the wealth and business of the 
country have grown. But the increase 
in the production of gold alone afford- 
ed the basis for a greatly enlarged vol- 
ume of bank credits, and when this was 
supplemented by the use of bank notes 
as a foundation for building up bank 
credits, the expansion went on more 
rapidly, and proceeded farther, than 
was consistent with safety. 

It is hardly probable that the state 
legislatures can be relied on to pass 
laws requiring that bank reserves shall 
be kept in gold, and of course Congress 
has no power in the premises. The 
only hope of reformation of the evil 
mentioned lies in the adoption of a na- 
tional banking law so attractive that 
every commercial bank will find it ad- 
vantageous to reorganize under its pro- 
visions. 



J APAN seems to be experiencing a 
period of depression, similar to 
that through which the United States 
is passing. The depreciation of silver 
has unfavorably affected the trade with 
China, and the panic here has also had 
a depressing effect. The foreign trade 
for the past year shows a considerable 
balance of imports over exports. 

According to the annual address of 
Governor Matsuo of the Bank of Jap- 



an, however, “in spite of the depression 
prevailing in the central money market, 
good crops of rice and silk and corre- 
spondingly prosperous results were wit- 
nessed in the provinces, and the finan- 
cial resources of the agricultural class- 
es are increasing.” 



J^AILROADS are beginning to be 
attracted by the large supply of 
funds in the money market, and several 
new loans have been announced recent- 
ly. Although the railroads will doubt- 
less need to borrow quite heavily to 
meet requirements of the not distant fu- 
ture, and while there is an abundant 
supply of funds that might be em- 
ployed in supplying these demands, 
some doubts exist as to the success of 
the attempt to float large railway loans 
at this time. The difficulties in the 
way, and a proposed remedy, were 
thus stated in a communication from 
Mr. N. Johannsen in a recent issue of 
the New York “Journal of Commerce 
and Commercial Bulletin”: 

“We find a strange paradox in the 
money market — on the one hand a su- 
perfluity of cash funds looking for em- 
plo3 r ment; on the other a number of 
railroads looking for cash funds which 
they cannot get. Why can't they ? 
What stands in the way against bond 
issues at a Reasonable rate of interest, 
say four or four and one-half per cent.? 

“I attribute the cause to three dis- 
tinct reasons: First, distrust, arising 

partly from foolish state legislation, at- 
tempting to harass the railroads, part- 
ly from sharp practices on the part of 
railway magnates, such as led to the 
wrecking of the bonds of Rock Island 
and of Metropolitan Street Railway: 
second, the low market prices (which 
seem to justify that distrust) of the 
bonds and stocks already extant; why 
should investors subscribe to new bond 
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issues at par if they can buy similar 
bonds below par in the open market? 
third, investors have the idea that after 
the return of prosperity, when the in- 
terest rate will rule higher, they can in- 
vest their funds to better advantage 
than now. 

"As to this last point, people are 
mistaken, so far as concerns the pur- 
chase of bonds and securities. Let us 
take an example, say. Union Pacific 
four per cent, bonds; at the boom time 
they were selling around 106, now at 
100 — so the investor can buy them to 
better advantage now than before. By 
rights those bonds, of almost absolute 
security as they are, ought to sell high- 
er than at the time of the boom, now 
that the rate of interest rules low. Their 
reduced price is really paradoxical. It 
is due to the general feeling of uncer- 
tainty, which cannot last much longer, 
and as soon as it disappears, the se- 
curity prices, as everybody knows, will 
go up. 

"As to point two, this embodies an- 
other paradox, namely, that most in- 
vestors will buy securities when they 
are high rather than when they are low. 
At present they are altogether too low 
to look inviting to the average investor. 
It may seem a bold assertion that if 
our big financiers would simply mark 
up the prices of securities; not only 
mark them up, but keep them up (which 
is not a difficult matter for them to do), 
the securities would be bought much 
more eagerly than now; and not only 
securities already extant, but new is- 
sues as well. This assertion is amply 
corroborated by past experience. 

"As to point one, we have to admit 
that the general distrust and the feel- 
ing of uncertainty have much to do with 
the present unfortunate situation. Ow- 
ing to this feeling the railroads cannot 
borrow and the fact that they cannot 
borrow confirms that maleficent senti- 
ment. Here it may be advisable to re- 



sort to manipulation in order to over- 
come that sentiment, at least so far as 
railroads are concerned. I suggest that 
a syndicate of prominent bankers be 
formed, guaranteeing the interest on 
new bond issues of railroads of good 
standing; the syndicate to have full 
power to guard the interests of the 
bondholders, say, by vetoing any meas 
ures of the managers which may endan- 
ger the safety of the bonds and eventu- 
ally by foreclosure. 

"The syndicate may charge the rail- 
roads a fee of five per cent, of the 
amount of interest covered by the guar 
antee. This fee would constitute no 
burden for the railroads — just the re- 
verse. Let us take an example. Last 
year the Union Pacific Railroad issued 
four per cent, convertible bonds at 90 
Under the syndicate's guarantee these 
new bonds would be fully as safe and 
valuable as the railroad’s first mortgage 
bonds, which at that time stood at 105. 
With the help of the syndicate’s guar- 
antee, therefore, the new bonds could 
have been issued at par and the railroad 
would have saved much more than the 
five per cent. fee. 

"The risk on the part of the syndi- 
cate would be only nominal, and the 
fee almost clear income. Such a syndi- 
cate arrangement would prove profit- 
able all around — to its members, to the 
railroads, and (a hundred times more 
important than either) to the public in 
restoring confidence. 

"The syndicate may go even further 
in helping the railroads — by first get- 
ting their numerous ‘short term’ notes 
out of the market. So long as these five 
and six per cent, notes can be bought 
below par, investors may not feel like 
buying new issues of four per cent 
long term bonds at par. The syndicate 1 
may buy them up and procure the nec- 
essary funds in the same manner as the 
stock brokers do who hold securities for 
their customers on margin, borrowing 
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the funds from the banks ‘on call' at 
less than two per cent, and charging 
their customers four per cent. For ev- 
ery million dollars of notes so bought, 
the syndicate would put a million dol- 
lars of idle cash funds into the hands of 
the sellers. The latter naturally will 
look for some other kind of investment 
for their funds, and may buy the long 
term bonds offered by the syndicate/* 
The revival of railway enterprise 
would do much to bring about a return 
of prosperity, but at present the rail- 
ways are undoubtedly hampered by the 
conditions above described. Apparent- 
ly the remedy proposed involves a con- 
siderable risk on the part of the bank- 
ing syndicate and but slight profit. Ac- 
tually, however, it would probably be 
found that the risk would be largely 
nominal, and the indirect profits, ow- 
ing to the general appreciation of se- 
curities, very great. 



^^N argument in favor of the use of 
national bank notes as reserves 
appears in a paper by Henry W. 
Yates on “Panic Preventions and Their 
Cures,** published in “The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science.** Mr. Yates is president 
of the Nebraska National Bank of Oma- 
ha, and is one of the oldest and best- 
known bankers of the Middle West. 

Mr. Yates, very justly, as we be- 
lieve, contends that our financial disturb- 
ances are due to an overabundant sup- 
ply of currency rather than to a lack 
of it. Although for a time last fall 
there was a great scarcity of currency, 
we have not thought that the true rem- 
edy for a situation of this kind was to 
be found in the printing of more pa- 
per “money.** 

But Mr. Yates' proposal for count- 
ing national bank notes as part of the 
legal reserves of national banks does 



not seem to us to be based upon solid 
ground. He says : 

“It is not necessary that the bank 
notes should be made a legal tender, 
but in view of the fact that fixed re- 
serves are intended mainly for the pro- 
tection of depositors, will any one main- 
tain that this protection is weakened if 
national bank notes are so counted ?** 

If it were true “that fixed reserves 
are intended mainly for the protection 
of depositors,** no one could contend, 
with any show of reason, that this pro- 
tection would be weakened if national 
bank notes were allowed to count as re- 
serves. Possibly, from a strictly legal 
standpoint, the banks are under obli- 
gation to pay their depositors in legal- 
tender money, seeing that the relation 
of a bank to its depositor is that of 
debtor and creditor. But as a matter 
of custom, and perhaps of contract in 
most cases, the obligation of the bank 
is merely to pay “in current funds/* 
This being true, for the purpose of pay- 
ing its deposits, a bank need only have 
on hand currency of some kind — silver 
certificates, gold certificates, or nation- 
al bank notes. To meet the demands 
of depositors, the kinds of money enu- 
merated are quite as satisfactory as 
legal-tender notes or gold or silver coin. 

But are fixed reserves held mainly for 
the protection of depositors? Do they 
not serve another purpose quite as im- 
portant? They not only provide a fund 
for the payment of depositors, but they 
constitute the basis upon which rests 
the entire credit structure of the coun- 
try. And to use bank notes as reserves 
would be piling one credit upon an- 
other — a process which might go on in- 
definitely, ultimately endangering our 
fabric of credit. If bank reserves were 
required to be kept in gold, exclusive- 
ly, this would prevent that easy manu- 
facture of deposit credits by the banks 
which, in the past few years, has 
brought about over-expansion. Prob- 
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ably the use of bank notes as reserves 
by state banks and trust companies — 
and by national banks also to a consid- 
erable extent — has been an important 
factor in producing that inflation of 
credit which constituted a striking fea- 
ture of the conditions preceding the Oc- 
tober collapse. 

The present national bank notes are 
so well secured by Government bonds 
and otherwise that it is quite natural 
for them to be regarded as good enough 
for bank reserves. Nevertheless, to so 
employ them would result in building 
up one form of credit on another, for 
the bank notes themselves are based 
primarily on debt. The evils that would 
arise from the use of bank notes as re- 
serves would become plainly evident 
should anything happen to cause a great 
enlargement of the bonded debt of the 
United States, and a corresponding ad- 
dition to the volume of bank notes — pro- 
viding the notes were made available 
as reserves. 

There is one absolutely safe basis for 
the extension of bank credits — gold coin 
in the actual possession of a bank. 



r J''HERE seems to be a division of 
opinion regarding the protection 
afforded to depositors by the National 
Banking Law. Many bankers, and 
some members of Congress, hold that 
the fault lies with inadequate enforce- 
ment of the law by the Comptroller's 
Bureau. On the other hand, it is con- 
tended that the law itself is defective. 
This latter view was thus expressed by 
Deputy Comptroller Kane in a recent 
interview in the “Washington Post/' 
Mr. Kane said: 

“While numerous have been the rec- 
ommendations of the eleven Comptrol- 
lers who have presided over the affairs 
of the Currency Bureau since its es- 
tablishment, which, in the judgment of 
each, would have increased the security 



of the depositors and creditors of the 
banks, practically none has been enact- 
ed into law or has received the serious 
consideration of the legislative branch 
of the Government. No one has had 
better opportunities to observe from an 
impartial and disinterested standpoint 
the practical operation of the banking 
laws and to note their weak features in 
regard to the security of creditors than 
the respective Comptrollers of the Cur- 
rency. Notwithstanding this indisputa- 
ble fact and the many recommendations 
made by the several Comptrollers, there 
has been practically no amendment of 
the law since the passage of the orig- 
inal bank act of February 25, 1863, 
which can be said to have had for its 
object the particular welfare of the de- 
positor. 

Of the fifty-four acts amendatory of 
the original enactment which have been 
adopted since % that date, practically all 
have been in the interest of greater lati- 
tude or privileges to the banks. 

The remedies suggested for the many 
unsatisfactory conditions for which the 
national banking laws are primarily re- 
sponsible may be found in the recom- 
mendations made from time to time by 
the Comptroller of the Currency in the 
forty-five annual reports submitted to 
Congress since the establishment of the 
Currency Bureau, and until supplied by 
legislative enactment the responsibility 
should rest where it properly belongs — 
upon the law and the lawmakers, and 
not upon administrative officials.' 

This criticism no doubt refers chiefly 
to the methods of appointing and com- 
pensating examiners. If the examiners 
were selected, by competitive examina- 
tion, from among practical bank ac- 
countants, and if the examiners were 
paid a salary, so that they might have 
adequate time to perform their work, 
the inspection furnished by the Govern- 
ment would be greatly improved So 
long as Congress ignores the recom- 
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mendations of the Comptroller, this offi- 
cial will have a very justifiable excuse 
for not making the supervision of the 
Bureau really efficient. Congress should, 
without further delay, adopt the sug- 
gestions so often made by the Comp- 
troller, which are obviously such at 
would tend to improve the methods of 
examining the national banks. 

But some of the defects in Govern- 
mental control have been due to leniency 
shown by the Comptroller toward those 
who do not comply with the law, or 
who fail to correct faults in manage- 
ment discovered by the official exam- 
iners. When the latter find excess loans 
or other conditions inimical to the safe- 
ty of the bank, the Comptroller issues 
his warnings, which are usually met 
with promises of reformation. Very 
often there is an end of the matter; 
and until the next examination is made, 
the Comptroller has no adequate means 
of finding out whether his orders have 
been complied with or not. In the 
meantime the unsatisfactory conditions 
may grow worse, and in consequence 
the bank may fail. 

Successive Comptrollers have hesitat- 
ed to apply the extreme penalty to 
banks that have offended in the man- 
ner indicated. But a few examples of 
a rigid application of the law would 
probably do more to ensure compliance 
with the provisions now so commonly 
violated than whole reams of warning 
letters from the Comptroller of the 
Currency. A bank that will not obey 
the law ought to quit business. If it 
shall be found that the law is unneces- 
sarily harsh, the best way to secure its 
modification is by a strict enforcement. 



j^OME timorous mortals have ex- 
pressed the fear that the cause of 
currency reform will be hindered rath- 
er than helped by the support of bank- 
ers who have, through long study and 
experience, earned the right to be con- 



sidered to have expert knowledge of 
banking and currency questions. 

The corollary of this is, of course, 
that we should be guided in legislating 
upon the currency by those who know 
least about the subject. If one may 
judge by the results, that appears to 
have been the policy by which legisla- 
tion has been shaped for a generation. 

We do not follow the same course, 
fortunately, in our personal affairs. 
When any one gets sick, we do not kill 
a chicken, cut it open and search its in- 
ward parts for the cause of the disease, 
though that practice is said to have an- 
cient authority to sustain it. Most of 
us, having electrical work to be done 
involving large expenditures, would be 
glad to have Mr. Edison's advice. In 
surgery — in all the broad field of sci- 
ence — the specialist is regarded with 
the greatest favor. 

Can it really be different with mon- 
ey and banking? Are we to follow 
Bailey, Aldrich, Tillman and Lodge 
and reject the counsels of Gage, 
Conant, White and Forgan? 

To ask that question seems almost 
like an insult to American intelligence. 
Yet it is the politician's view that the 
people do not want wise and well-con- 
sidered banking and currency legisla- 
tion. That view is false. It represents 
the cowardice of the average politician, 
who has no convictions of his own, and 
who never dares to instruct and to 
shape public opinion. But the people 
are quick to detect this time-serving at- 
titude on the part of their representa- 
tives, and they soon become disgusted 
with it. Already among the great busi- 
ness organizations may be discerned a 
movement in favor of a thoroughly 
sound and scientific revision of our 
banking and currency system, and this 
movement will spread among the peo- 
ple at large, and will grow until even 
the deaf ears of the politicians at Wash- 
ington will be made to hear. 
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THE CRISIS OF 1907. 



By Charles A. Conant. 



*D ECOVERY from the crisis of 1893 
was delayed in the United States 
by the uncertainty attending the Presi- 
dential election of 1896. The declara- 
tion of the regular Democratic conven- 
tion in favor of the free coinage of sil- 
ver caused so much anxiety among busi- 
ness men, who desired to adhere to the 
gold standard, that practically no new 
enterprises were undertaken or pro- 
jected until, a few weeks before the 
election, it became certain that the Re- 
publican candidates, who stood upon a 
platform in favor of the existing gold 
standard, would be elected. 

An Outburst op Business Activity. 

After the inauguration of President 
McKinley on March 4, 1897, confidence 
gradually returned and presently be- 
gan a great outburst of business activi- 
ty. Exports of merchandise, which 
amounted in the fiscal year 1896 to 
$882,606,938, rose in 1898 to $1,231,- 
482,330; in 1900 to $1,394,483,082; 
and finally, in 1906, after only mod- 
erate changes in intervening years, to 
$1,7 13, 86 1,500, and in 1907 to $1,880,- 
851,078. Imports of merchandise, 
which in 1896 were only $779,724,674, 
did not feel the impulse of reviving 
prosperity until the movement of ex- 
pansion was well advanced, but in 1900 
the amount was $849,941,184; in 1902. 
$903,320,948; in 1903, $1,025,719,237; 
and finally, in 1906, $1,226,562,446; 
and in 1907, $1,434,421,425. The 
ratio of imports per capita, which in 
1898 had been as low as $8.05, rose for 
1907 to more than double this ratio, or 
$16.54. Internal trade also increased 
in great proportions and banking opera- 
tion expanded in harmony with the ex- 
pansion of business. Clearings* at New 
York, which were $29,350,894,000 in 
1896, and $51,964,588,000 in 1900, in- 
creased in 1907 to $95,315,421,238, 
while for the country at large they 



increased from $51,935,651,000 in 
1896 and $81,582,450,000 in 1900, to 
$154,662,515,000 in 1907. The volume 
of money in circulation rose from $1,- 
506,434,966 in 1896 to $2,055,150,998 
in 1900 and $2,772,956,455 in 1907. 
Individual deposits in national banks 
increased from $1*668,413,507 in 1896 
to $2,458,092,737 in 1900 and $4,322,- 
880,141 in 1907. 

A Check Interposed by War. 

In other commercial countries also 
progress was rapid during the ten 
years ending with 1907, but was 
checked in several cases by war and 
other special circumstances. The most 
conspicuous cases of this sort were the 
effects of the war in South Africa upon 
Great Britain from 1898 to 1902 and 
the effects of the war between Russia 
and Japan in 1904-1905. The war in 
South Africa cost the British Govern- 
ment nearly $800,000,000 and resulted 
in loans to the amount of nearly $600,- 
000, 000. 1 The effect was severely felt 
in the money market in restricting the 
supply of capital for other classes of 
investments. Especially was the issue 
of large quantities of new securities 
felt upon the price of British consols. 
Quotations had been as high in 1896 as 
11 4%. The reduction of the interest 
rate from two and three-quarters to 
two and a half per cent, took effect 
in 1903 and had some influence in de- 
pressing prices, but the influences which 
were most potent in carrying down 
consols to a minimum price of 91 in 
1901 and 80% in the autumn of 1907 
were the great demands for capital and 
the increase in the amount of consols 
on the market. 

The war between Russia and Japan 
over the control of Manchuria began in 
February, 1904, and hostilities practi- 



1 Vide Bulletin de Statisque, April. 190 l\ 
LI. 485. 
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